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Che Disciple 


A gPagazine for Cinitarians and other Christian 
JPcopte. 


Nemo Christianus, nist discipulus. 
MICHAEL SERVETUS. 


Che Dpium Crave. 


HE attention of Parliament is once more to be called to the 
Opium Traffic between Indiaand China. Mr. Pease—whenallowed 
by the state of public business, and by the thousand chances of which 
private measures in the House of Commons are the sport—will move 
for an address to the Queen, praying her to free China from the treaty 
obligations compelling the admission of opium into the treaty ports. 
The question is thus reduced to its simplest form. There is no 
proposal, so far as the motion goes, to embark in a crusade against 
the cultivation of opium, or even to assist China in restricting its 
importation and abuse. Parliament will be asked to affirm this 
simple principle : that the Chinese Government ought to be left free 
to deal with the Opium Traffic as it thinks best; and that if it will 
and can deal with it as we ourselves do in India, by prohibiting its 
importation altogether, we ought not to interfere to prevent this. 

At present we stand in the strange position of restricting and 
regulating the sale of opium in England on the ground that it is 
poison, of totally prohibiting its importation into India (an Oriental 
country under a despotic Government, just as China is), and at the 
same time compelling China to allow us to import it and offer it for 
open sale in her ports. It is this anomaly which her Majesty will be 

asked to remove, if Mr. Pease’s motion be carried. 

It is perfectly well known that the only objection to the step 
proposed is that it might, and probably would, interfere with the 
large revenue derived by the Indian Government from the Opium 
Trade. It is probable that the Chinese authorities, if free to do so, 
would either totally prohibit the importation (as we do in India and 
British Burmah) or lay so heavy a tax upon the drug as materially to 
restrict its sale. It is certain at any rate that they would not, 
except under compulsion, acquiesce in the present arrangement, by 
which, according to the figures usually quoted (whatever they may 
be worth), we take four-fifths of the taxation which the opium seems 
able to bear, and only leave them ove-fifth. 

The whole defence of the present protection by treaty of the 
Opium Traffic is avowedly based on the revenue it yields, and the 
probability of its being impaired or lost if that protection were 
removed. 
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But as the attack on the Traffic is made almost entirely upon 
moral grounds, and it is impossible to give even the semblance of a 
moral character to the defence, the upholders of the trade—as the next 
best thing they can do—try to make out that although there is no 
moral defence at all, yet at any rate the moral strength of the attack 
is not so great as it appears. 

The most audacious attempt of this kind that we have seen for 
many years is that of Sir George Birdwood and Surgeon-General 
Moore : “ the one” (as Zhe Lancet of Feb.11th puts it) “‘a distinguished, 
and the other a respectable, authority on the subject of Indian 
disease.” These gentlemen, while by no means agreeing in detail, 
both come forward as apologists for the habitual use of opium, Sir 
George Birdwood makes the astounding assertion that opium-smoking 
in itself is “perfectly innocuous.” He maintains the “ downright 
innocence” of the habit of opium smoking, and even contrasts it 
favourably with tobacco smoking. 

The temperate and able article in Zhe Lancet of Feb. 11th, which 
meets Sir George on the scientific ground, indicates what the general 
impression in medical circles will be. ‘‘ It will not be easy,” says Zhe 
Lancet, “to convince the medical profession that either individuals 
or races are benefited by the habitual use of a stimulant which 
notoriously, in its moderate use, becomes a greater necessity than 
does the moderate use of alcohol. The opium-eater, after a very 
brief habituation, is wretched and feeble without his artificial 
strength, and the moderate employment of opium is comparable 
rather to what 1s now regarded as the habitually excessive use of 
alcohol, than to its really moderate use. The moderate and even the 
minimum opium-eater is a slave to his stimulant, as the moderate 
alcohol-drinker is not. The testimony on this point is overwhelming, 
and so also is the evidence of the rapidity with which the opium- 
eater becomes enslaved, and the extreme difficulty and rarity of 
rescue.” 

The evidence is indeed overwhelming. Consular agents, mis- 
sionaries, and medical men are all but unanimous. The extent 
of the evil has been long and sometimes warmly debated. The 
existence of the evil has been hitherto undisputed. Mr. Storrs Turner 
has well summed up the matter in the words: ‘“ Opium is universally 
regarded as bad by everybody everywhere ; except that some English- 
men, who want to sell the drug to China, or to maintain the Opium 
Revenue, hold that it is good, or not so very bad, for the Chinese.” 

We need not multiply testimonies: one or two will suffice, 
“Opium is ham-stringing China,” said the English diplomatist, Mr. 
Lay. Sir Rutherford Alcock, who has recently astonished us by 
coming out as an apologist for the Traffic, declared: “When a man 
has impoverished himself and his family, I suppose there is no crime 
at which he will stop for the sake of supplying himself, rather than 
undergo the torture that it is to be without it; so that he will sell his 
wife and children and property, and in the end I suppose will either 


rob or murder for the sake of it.” Dr. Osgood, who has resided 
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ten years in China, and has treated about 80,000 Chinese patients, 
pronounces opium an “unmitigated” and an “unparalleled” curse. 
Sir Thomas Wade, our plenipotentiary in China, speaks of opium- 
smoking as “a habit many times more pernicious, nationally speaking, 
than the gin and whiskey drinking we deplore at home.” A Chinese 
writer says: “It undermines the health, saps the physical strength, 
- and blights the moral sense of millions of my countrymen.” And 
another exclaims: “It is not the man that eats the opium, but the 
opium that eats the man !” 

The defenders of the Traffic are fond of the rather pointless 
taunt, “Why don’t you begin at home ?” which they vaguely apply 
to anyone who has a thought for so distant a people as the Chinese. 
Surely we may retort by asking these medical gentlemen, if they are 
really in earnest, to begin by agitating for the free sale of opium in 
England, and its removal from the schedule of poisons. 

But, we are told, it is specially good for the Chinese, and England 
and China must not, therefore, be put upon the same footing. There 
is not a shadow of evidence to support this assertion. The Chinese 
themselves ought to know best, and amongst them opinion is still 
more strong and unanimous than it is in England. Smokers and 
non-smokers all agree that it is an evil, and anevilonly. The native 
preachers denounce it as the worst of the four moral plagues that 
desolate their land. The smokers themselves regard themselves as 
moral criminals. ‘None will point to cases in which it has done 
good—none will defend it as being, if taken in moderation, a harm- 
less, though expensive luxury. The keeper of an opium-shop will 
tell you he must do something for his bread; but he will not try to 
prove that he is a useful member of society.” (Rev. G. Cockburn, of 
L-chang. ) 

This sufficiently disposes of the grotesque assertion that the 
Christian converts are particularly liable to lung and chest diseases 
because they are not allowed the use of opium. A case must be 
desperate indeed, when it has to be supported by such ridiculous 
‘inventions. Sir George Birdwood does not give us his evidence or 
his authority for the statement, but merely says: ‘I find that, on the 
other hand, the Chinese converts to Christianity suffer greatly from 
consumption.” It is pretty clear where Sir George “finds” this 
curious fact. The whole connection in which the passage occurs 
points unmistakably to a report by Consul Gardner (1878), in which 
the assertion about the consumptive Christians is made. Mr. 
Gardner gives no facts, and refers to no authorities ; and we have 
never seen the statement made by anyone else, or repeated by anyone 
but Sir George Birdwood. Now Sir George himself speaks of “ pro- 
fessional evidence, which probably is alone trustworthy evidence in 
such a matter.” Why then does he give us no professional evidence 
on this point, but content himself with trumping up an unsubstan- 
tiated statement in a consular commercial report? Apparently 
because the professional evidence is all the other way. We have 
before us a little pamphlet containing the testimonies of all the 
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European medical men who have resided in China, so far as they 
could be obtained. There is a wide difference of opinion amongst 
them as to the extent of the evils caused by opium-smoking, but 
not one of them appears ever to have so muchas heard of its being a 
preventive against consumption. Opium-smoking no doubt temporarily 
relieves the pain, in advanced stages of bronchial and consumptive 
coughing, but so far from serving as a defence against chest and lung 
diseases, it produces them; as is testified by Dr. Osgood, who has 
himself treated more than 1700 patients, who came to be cured of the 
effects or of the habit of opium-smoking. 

Equally reckless is Sir George’s statement that the introduction 
of opium smoking has driven out drunkenness. The only testimony 
we have found on the subject bears precisely the other-way. Mr. 
Hudson Taylor (missionary and surgeon) states amongst the worst 
results of opium, “the rapid increase in the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, and consequent increase in drunkenness and misery,” 
which it has caused. “ Fifteen years ago,” says the same authority, 
writing in 1874, “drunkenness was rare ; now it is very common.” 
Thirst and dryness of the throat are amongst the recognised symptoms 
of opium smoking. 

Highly significant in this connection is the fact that, throughout 
China, opium smokers are universally excluded from the Christian 
mission congregations, This rule was demanded by the native con- 
science and sprang up entirely in obedience it. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that no such rule with regard to intoxicating liquors has ever 
been dreamed of. Is it likely that if, as Sir George Birdwood asserts, 
opium smoking were on the one hand absolutely innocuous, and on 
the other hand of great hygienic value, the native Christians would 
have established gratuitous self-exposure to consumption, as a con- 
dition of Church membership ? 

Meanwhile let us remember that, even if opium were not a}dele- 
terious drug at all, our conduct towards China in respect to this 
Traffic would still be a standing outrage, defensible only on the 
principle that might is right; and let those of us who wish to see our 
national power exercised only in the support of right and the redress 
of wrong, do what in them lies to support the motion for an address 
to thc Queen, praying her to remove one of the deepest blots that 
ever rested on the fair fame of her Empire. 


““@he Lamberts.” 


(IN FIVE CHAPTERS). 
CHAPTER IV, 
“4@. OW is Jack to-day ?” 
‘“‘A little easier, we think,” answered Katie ; “but there is, 
and can be, no real improvement.” 
“T think it awfully selfish of him, to come here and put us to all — — 
this trouble and expense ;—but Jack always was selfish.” 
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Katie made no reply. Polly bit her lip hard, and bent over 
her work ; and Nora went on: 

“ How hot it is to-day !—oh, by the way, Cousin Mary gave me a 
basket of grapes for you. Have they been taken out of the phaeton ?” 

“T heard nothing of them.” 

“‘How stupid of them! Just ring, will you, Polly, and ask about 
them.” A, 

“TI shall go and see for myself,” said Polly, contemptuously. 
“ Bridget is with Jack, and there is no one to answer the bell.” 

“Now that that child is gone, Katie—are you gwzte sure that 
Jack is really so ill? It would be just like him, what I remember of 
him, to come here and live on us.” 

“T wish you would see him,” answered Katie. ‘Do you think 
Dr. Martin is likely to be mistaken ?—but indeed anyone could tell ; 
and I do think, Nora, you should see him.” 

“ Not I; my nerves could not bear it ; besides, Colonel Laurence 
said I must not—he will not have me distressed.” 

“Colonel Laurence !” said Katie, in a bewildered way ; for to say 
truth, more recent events had almost blotted out all remembrance 
of Nora’s confidential communication, now nearly a month old— 
“Colonel Laurence! Oh, Nora, surely that must be at an end, if it 
ever had any beginning save in your imagination.” 

“T have very little imagination, and what I have is well under 
control, and applied to useful purposes, I am engaged to Colonel 
Laurence, and he urges our marriage at once ; but I will do nothing 
disrespectful to dear Papa’s memory. Of course there are young 
men, handsome, and all that; but I have made up my mind, and 
there is no more to be said. It is so vexatious Jack’s coming back 
just now; every one knows about it ; but the dear Colonel has been 
so nice about it. Did you ever see such a beauty as that?” As she 
spoke she drew off her glove, and extended her hand, on which 
flashed a handsome diamond ring. ‘“ And ¢ha?,” she added, touching 
a broad bracelet of dead Indian gold; ‘and many other things, 
quite as valuable and beautiful, though not so fit for daylight wear ;— 
indeed, I have had to beg him to be more chary of his gifts. I don’t 
choose that people should say he gives my weight in gold for me, as 
Mary said yesterday.” 

“Ts there any use in my saying anything to dissuade you from 
this, Nora? Is it really a settled fact ?” 

“Really and truly ; and there is no use in your saying anything 
against it: May and December will do very well together, and the 
whole thing suits me much better than——” 

“No grapes have come, and the carriage is gone home, to come 
for you at six, Nora.” 

“ Ah, well ! it’s a pity ; but after all, Jack might not have cared 
for the grapes.” 

“But he would. However, Dr. Martin brought him some this 
morning, and we should have got them for him somehow, since he 
wished for them.” 
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“You grow insufferably tart and pert, Polly. But I shall change 
all that when I’m married.” Just then Bridget came in. 

‘Miss Nora, Master Jack says you are to come up to see him. 
I wanted to put him off, for the one day you went up, you did him 
no good with your’sterricks ; but he will have it—so you’d best come.” 

“But Z will ot have it, and I am the more able to carry out my 
will just now. Just give him my love, Bridget, and say he shall have 
some grapes to-morrow, or perhaps to-night, if they think of sending 
them back ; tell him I am sorry he is not better, and that if I could 
do any good, I should be delighted, but staying here I should only 
be in the way of every one, and there is enough trouble and expense 
in the house.” 

“True enough, Miss Nora ; but all the same you must come and 
see your brother when he asks for you. The whole town and country 
side would cry shame on you if you refused.” 

“Colonel Laurence said expressly I was not to expose myself to 


any agitation or unpleasantness. You have been so faithful a servant, 


Bridget, that I think it right to tell you that I am to be married in a 
few months to Colonel Laurence.” 

“To him! that old scarecrow !—that ought to be making his 
sowl, instead of thinking of marriage! It’s joking you are, Miss Nora.” 

“We are very fond of you, Bridget—you have been with us all 
our lives ; but if you dare to speak so again, either you or I leave the 
house.” This, with a heightened colour, and much dignity. 

Bridget stared at her for a second or two, and then laughed 
sardonically. 

“It won’t be me that'll go, then, Miss Nora, and I’ve been ever 
and always used to speak my mind to the childer I’ve reared, and 
it’s not for your bidding I’ll stop. Right well I know, for all your 
soft ways, you’re as hard as flint, and from a baby you’d take your 
own way, and the best of everything ; but it’s downright wicked, so it 
is, to hear you talk of marrying a man not much younger than your 
grandfather (God be good to him); and such a man! No, Miss 
Nora! you'll not leave this room till I say my say. He’s a bad man, 
that; and iffhe was poor, no one would have a word to say to him. 
"Twas he was first the ruin of poor Master Jack, with the bad company 
he gathered about him. And about Master Jack. You’d best come 
fair and easy to see him, for if you won't, I’ll carry you.” 

“Bridget,” said Katie, “you must not be so violent—you should 
not speak so to Nora.” 

“Violent! Is it me, alannah? Not a bit of violence about me; 
but as sure as I stand here, if she won’t come to see her own brother, 
and him dying, I'll carry her ; I’m able for that yet. Me violent, 
Miss Katie! No one could ever even the like to me; but as for 
speaking my mind to you, childer, that I’ll always do. Is it me, that 
tended you from the day you came into the world to this, and that 
takes your troubles to myself closer than if they were come to my own 


flesh and blood—is it me that isn’t to speak my mind! Deed will — 


I, while I have breath in my body.” 
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Both Katie and Polly were silent beneath this flood of eloquence ; 
and Nora, crimson with indignation, was too angry to speak: but 
this young lady rarely lost her presence of mind, and was usually 
equal to the occasion. She rapidly surveyed the situation, and 
estimated the loss of dignity she must sustain in provoking Bridget 
to a trial of strength. Many such had there been between them in 
bygone days, and she knew by experience that the old servant’s arms, 
and will, were equally strong. Therefore, drawing herself to her full 
height, she said, haughtily : 

“ Katie, if you allow your servant to forget what is due to us, and 
to presume on services for which I suppose she has been punctually 
paid, you cannot be surprised if I should come here as seldom as 
possible. Length of service is no excuse for such gross impertinence : 
and I don’t choose to submit to it. Leave the door, please (to 
Bridget) ; I wish to go visit my brother.” 

Bridget made a satirical courtesy, and obeyed ; and Nora, with 
all the honours of war, sailed out, and up to the chamber of the dying 
man, followed by her conqueror. 

“ Here’s Miss Nora herself, my boy ; and it’s a fine piece of news 
she has to raise your heart to-day.” 

“News !” said the hoarse, weak voice ; ‘there’s no good news in 
this world for me.” 

** Ah, you don’t know, child! Miss Nora tells us she’s going to 
be married to Colonel Laurence. What do you think of that ?” 

*That’s not true, Nora?” he gasped out. 

“Perfectly true—and a most fortunate thing for me. 7am quite 
happy in the prospect; and it seems to me it concerns me more 
nearly than anyone else.” 

“T’d rather see you dead, than that man’s wife.” 

“ Possibly ; but you never cared much about whether we lived or 
died, Jack. You went your way, and it does not appear to have 
been a very good one. No one has any right whatever to interfere— 
_ you least of all. If it had not been for your extravagance, we need 
not be the paupers we are. I know more than you think of your 
scrapes.” 

“ Hold your peace, child—for shame—if you’ve no pity in you,” 
said Bridget, hastily ; ‘‘he’s had to bear enough, and the Lord’s hand 
is heavy on him ; let him die in peace.” 

“‘ She only says the truth,” moaned the sick man, feebly. ‘I was 
always bad—but, Nora, if I could only have time—I am so weak— 
but I could tell you things——” 

“Don’t distress yourself; nothing could make any difference. 
I’m very sorry you are so weak, Jack; but you know it zs the truth ; 
that you long ago forfeited all right to dictate to us. You should 
have had some Mount Lambert grapes, but some one forgot to take 
them out of the carriage. I daresay they will be sent back with it 
when it comes again, and I see that meantime you have got some. 
Is there anything else you could fancy? Cousin Mary bade me say 
you should have anything you pleased.” 
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“Nothing; thank her for me ;—but, Nora—this marriage; you'll 
repent it your life long.” 

“Tl not hear another word, Jack ; you only excite yourself, and 
you can change nothing. You should be glad that one at least of us 
is likely to be provided for.” 

Jack moved uneasily. 

“Tf I were a woman, I’d rather beg my bread than marry that man,” 

“But you see you’re zot a woman ; and ‘that man’ is the per- 
fection of attention and kindness and courtesy to me, and will be to 
all mine, if only they will allow him. Are you sure there is nothing 
you would like? No! Well, if you should, you know, you have but 
to send us word. And now I really must go: I have a thousand 
things to see to, and some commissions for Cousin Mary and the 
girls at Mount Lambert, and I must be ready by six, when they send 
for me. Good bye; I may perhaps see you again.” And Nora 
floated daintly away. 

She was quite ready, and waiting in the front garden, when the 
phaeton returned for her. 

Mrs. Lambert, a good-natured, comely matron, had a goodly 
basket taken out, and carried into the Hill House. 

“You forgot to have the grapes taken in this morning, Nora; so 
I added one or two trifles poor Jack may like. I see you are quite 
ready ; but I am not: I am going in to see the girls, and Jack, if he 
be well enough to see me.” 

“Shall we not be late for dinner, Cousin Mary ?” 

* I don’t think so ; but if we should, it would be nothing new : 
somebody always is late for dinner at Mount Lambert. We are a 
highly irregular race.” 

Cousin Mary gave the reins to her attendant, and descended 
from her seat, being welcomed by Katie and Polly in the hall. 

“My dear children, nursing does not agree with you. Dr. 
Martin told me this morning he thought you needed help. Of 
course, Bridget is all very well—the best of women ; but even Bridget 
can’t do everything. And now—shall we have a regular trained 
nurse ? or shall I send you Compton? She is capital—seems to 
sleep and eat by magic, and is always at hand when wanted.” 

They were by this time in the drawing-room. 

“Thank you, so much,” said Katie; “but I don’t think Bridget 
would be pleased to give up Jack’s nursing to anyone. It is good of 
you, Cousin Mary, but I think we shall get on very well. We have 
managed hitherto iM 

“Now, my dear, some one you shad/ have : otherwise there will 
be more than one patient to do for. I hear that Jack is much 
weaker than when I saw him a few days since. Nora and Polly, go 
and unpack that basket ; there are cream, and jelly, and things which 
might be spilt, or otherwise injured ; and I want a talk with Katie, so 
you need not come back for half-an-hour.” : 

“ Half-an-hour !” echoed Nora, raising her eyebrows: “then we 
certainly shall be late.” , 
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“Tt does not matter: the ponies will go home fast, and we must 
spend the less time dressing—go, go.” 

The door was no sooner closed than she turned to her young 
cousin. 

“Of course, Nora has told you that it is all settled between her 
and this mature lover of hers ?” 

“Yes; she told me this morning.” 

“T have seen it coming a long time, and warned Nora, as her 
manner was very encouraging ; and I thought she might not dream 
of any serious result, and was only making herself pleasant, but I 
found her quite aware of the situation, and resolved to accept him if 
he offered. I certainly was astonished. It is rarely one finds a girl 
of her age, who has never been really out in the world, so—so 
reasonable, so wholly devoid of romance, and all that ; but, however, 
he proposed two days since, and she accepted him. What do you 
think of it ?” 

“T think it a horrid business,” returned Katie. “I am sure you 
can’t approve.” 

** As to that, my dear, I don’t know. I should never have wished 
for, or promoted it, if you mean that ; and at first when I suspected 
him—for I never imagined she could think of it—I was quite 
shocked. But Nora saw things in quite another light. She’s a girl 
in a million ; must have money, and all that it can give her ; and, in 
short, she very civilly and sweetly, but very decidedly, let me see she 
knew quite well what was coming, and was perfectly competent to 
manage for herself. Then you see he is e-normously rich, and you 
never saw anything like the beauty and value of the presents he 
makes her daily. I suppose we women have always a weak spot 
for gew-gaws—Nora has at least: and I confess the things are mag- 
nificent. But Ulick was so angry, and said so many hard things of 
them both ; and spoke so strongly to Nora, that I could not bear 
to see the poor girl fighting her battle alone; and so it has come about 

_that, from defending her against him, I have drifted into the position 
of being a partisan ;—and Nora being Nora,I think the thing may 
do well enough. Of course it is a great sacrifice, and he has not 
been a good man, and will never be an amiable one; but he really 
adores her; her power over him is unlimited ; and, in fact, she is 
resolved on it, and we can only make the best of it.” 

“T don’t see that any best can come of such a marriage.” 

“Well, child, you see you are romantic; and to say truth, 
so am I.” 

“Your own marriage was a pure love match, Cousin Mary.” 

“So it was: and, thank God! we have been as happy as people 
may be in this world. But every one can best judge for him or 
herself; and Nora speaks so prettily and properly about providing 
for you and Polly; I am sure she will have power to do anything she 
chooses.” 

“Not in so far as we are concerned. She knows already that 
Polly and I mean to work for ourselves ; we are quite sure that 
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God will help us. If Nora be sacrificing herself from any mistaken 
idea of being of use to us, she may rid herself of it. Polly is 
as determined as I, that not one penny of Colonel Laurence’s 
money will we take. Pray—pray, try and put an end to this. If 
dear Papa had lived—you know how he disliked that man.” 

“ And with reason : but one must not have too good a memory. 
In truth, Katie, I have said all I could think of, but Nora is 
thoroughly determined, and we have all come to look on it as a thing 
inevitable. But that being made clear, I will tell you what Dr. 
Martin and I have arranged—subject, in a measure, to your approval. 
Compton shall come, and share the nursing with you all, and help in 
a general way; she can turn her hand to anything; and would do 
anything she could for any of our name. She shall come to-morrow, 
and stay till—so long as she may be needed ; and although it is very 
sad, and brings much anxiety and pain, I think I know that you 
must feel thankful that poor Jack, after all his wanderings, has been 
brought back, to die in peace at home. Unhappy boy! Do you 
know anything of what he has been about, or where he has been, all 
these years ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing ! he speaks so little. Bridget is the only one 
he ever says more than a few words to: when Polly and I are there, 
he only answers our questions ; and he is almost a stranger to us, you 
know, and he seems to be unable to identify us with the children he 
used to know.” 

“That is scarcely wonderful, my dear. Do you think I might 
see him to-day? And, Katie, anything we have is heartily at your 
service ; pray do not scruple to let us know. There may be things 
you need, or which he would like, which I might not think of ;—but 
I shall speak to Bridget and Compton about all that. And now, 
will you ask if I might see him ?” 


Biblical Pllustrations. 


IV. 


VERY strange custom (as it appears to us) is that of carrying a 
present from an inferior to a superior. No person can approach 
a great man, especially with a request for a favour, without taking 
him something; and if such a man be met on the road, he also 
expects a present. This is held to be a tribute due to his power: 
to omit it would be thought disrespectful, indeed worthy of punish- 
ment—nay, if the present does not come up to expectation, it is 
returned with disdain, as European travellers have found to their cost. 
The ancient Hebrews were by their law forbidden to multiply 
horses: probably to restrain any eagerness for war—a passion for 
enlarging their territory. The neighbouring nations used horses, in 
the warfare in which they were continually engaged. Jabin, one of 
the Canaanitish kings, had nine hundred chariots of iron; and it was 
the boast of Rabshakeh, the Assyrian general, that the Jews would d 
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not find riders for horses, even if his master gave them to him. 
Riding on horses is, in the East, a mark of peculiar distinction. 
Mordecai was led on horseback, and on the king’s horse, by 
Haman, his deadly enemy—a homage he had craftily designed for 
himself. This is still a common mode of honouring a favourite of 
royalty. It is supposed that the use of horses by the great men of 
the Jews came into a custom in the time of Solomon, who, as we 
read, brought many horses from Egypt. Very few Jews, or Christians 
either, are permitted to ride on horseback through the streets of an 
Eastern town. They must content themselves with asses or mules. 
However, the ass of the desert is a fine spirited animal, handsome 
and swift. The sons of Jair (one of the judges), thirty in number, 
rode on as many of these beasts; and it is probable that all the old 
Hebrew judges, with their children, rode in this way. Samuel the 
prophet and judge, on taking leave of the people whom he had 
governed, appealed to them in this manner: “Whose ox have I 
taken, or whose ass have I taken?” Riding on horseback is done in 
a slow and stately manner by the Eastern grandees. They are 
attended by a great number of servants on foot, who clear the way. 
Horses form the most acceptable present that can be made to an 
Oriental noble. 

Among the unjust as well as thoroughly despotic practices of 
Eastern kings, was the forcible seizure of provisions for their supply 
on journeys—indeed, on all occasions of necessity: and of that 
necessity they constituted themselves the sole judges. But we need 
not go to the East alone for examples of this crying evil. Western 
countries, and the history of our own nation not many centuries since, 
furnish ample illustrations: but Oriental tyranny is more open and 
systematic. All who bear the royal commission, from the satrap to 
the humblest courier, demand supplies from the towns and villages 
as they proceed onwards. The poor inhabitants are commanded to 
bring in the best of their stores ; are threatened, abused, and in every 
way ill-treated, if any reluctance is shewn. This bad usage leads to 
much subterfuge on the part of the villagers. Oppression necessi- 
tates concealment, and the moral sense is weakened on either side. 
Such are the inevitable effects of unrestrained power on the one hand, 
and of the want of enlightened public opinion on the other. Thus 
governors of provinces and cities have their tables daily supplied, in 
kind, by the inhabitants. Nehemiah, who was a just and humane 
ruler, would not exact from the people that which he might have 
demanded according to the established practice, because they were 
poor, and he feared God. It is true that those who give themselves 
to the service of the public, are entitled to support at the public 
expense ; but then the revenue, though ample, should be fixed, and 
no man’s goods be taken arbitrarily away. 

The highest officers of State, in and out of the palace, are subject 
to the king’s rebukes and punishments, those of the most painful 
and degrading kind not excepted. What would be thought among 
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ourselves of a first lord of the court, of a secretary of State, being ordered 
the bastinado, and even in the royal presence? Yet such things were 
not uncommon nor unexpected anciently, and occur in some places, 
at the present time. The head of no one is safe on his shoulders—a 
word, a nod, from the throne, and it is at once off, or the bowstring 
is round the neck. This irresponsibility descends from rank to rank 
downward—through governors, cadies, or any ‘“ drest in a little brief 
authority.” Appeal there is practically none, though nominally appeal 
lies to the king: but he is too far off, too busy, too every way 
disinclined to trouble himself on the matter. 

Nothing, however, is more capricious than despotism. The rulers 
who thus behead and scourge, without hesitation or remorse, are not 
unfrequently, under more favourable circumstances, condescend- 
ing and gracious to those who minister to their gratifications ; whilst 
they often raise men from the humblest stations to those of the 
highest trust and dignity. ‘They will at times consort with beggars, 
invite them to their feasts, and nobly entertain them. Such things 
tend materially to reconcile the multitudes to their lot—in fact, they 
seem to think it very tolerable. David feasted all the congregation 
at the inauguration of Solomon; whilst our Lord supposed the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind to be guests at the entertainments 
of the wealthy—as for instance at the marriage festival. A very 
miscellaneous assemblage the servants must have thus collected 
together. The poor Lazarus sat under the table of Dives, and fed 
coarsely but plentifully. 

We will now turn our attention to the Jewish modes of burial. It 
is a common and a very natural feeling to respect the remains of our 
friends after life has departed. ‘The Jews were almost pre-eminent 
in reverence for the dead. ‘The burial was a costly procedure, and 
the choice of a sepulchre involved much anxious consideration. To 
be deprived of the accustomed rites of the tomb was considered as a 
most heavy misfortune, as well as a disgrace to the survivors. The 
denunciation against King Jehoiakim was that he should be buried 
with the burial of an ass, cast forth beyond the gates of the city. 
Great burnings of incense were made at the funerals of their monarchs, 
and very noisy lamentations were also indulged in. Hired mourners 
were employed, who filled the air with their cries. It was probably 
from the Egyptians that these customs were derived. The body of 
Jacob, when carried from Egypt to Canaan, was accompanied by an 
immense multitude, and at the threshing floor of Atad the mourning 
lasted seven days. When our Lord raised to life again the daughter 
of Jairus, he put the minstrels—the hired mourners—out of the 
chamber of death, that they might offer no obstruction to his 
benevolent work. Embalming was also an Egyptian rite. The corpse 
of Jacob was under the hands of the physicians for this purpose, and 
the body of Jesus was partially thus treated by the affectionate women. 
in conjunction with Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. Some — 
of these mummies are yet to be seen, tightly swathed round and — 
round with many yards of linen. 1c ga a 
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In our country we do not now think of burying any one without a 
coffin, but in the East it is only persons of distinction that are, in this 
way, honoured. The corpse of Joseph was put into an Egyptian 
coffin, but the generality of orientals bury their friends in their grave- 
clothes. Lazarus was thus carried to the tomb, so likewise the young 
man at Nain, and, not to further bring forward instances, we think of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The place of burial was usually outside the 
town, and at some distance from it. The graveyards were places set 
apart for the purpose, as with us, whilst persons who could afford it 
made tombs for themselves or their families in their own gardens. 
“ Now there was a garden, and in the garden a new sepulchre”—how 
picturesque, and at the same time how soothing. Here the body of 
Jesus was laid. The new and hitherto unused tomb, the stone, the 
watch, the earthquake, and the women, eager yet affrighted—if all 
this be fiction, where can truth be found ? 

Sepulchres were also purchased, or rather the ground for them. 
Thus Abraham bought the field of Machpelah in which to bury his 
wife Sarah. All was made sure to him, and his posterity. This is, 
perhaps, the earliest instance on record of the purchase of freehold 
property. In the case of kings, their bodies were sometimes buried 
within the city walls. Herod the Great was among the number. 
Funerals commonly took place on the day of death, save when that 
day was the Sabbath. Jews in all countries to this day are anxious to 
bury their deceased friends speedily out of their sight; not from any 
deficiency in natural feeling, but from supposed sanitary considera- 
tions. The corpse was carried to the grave amidst a great concourse 
of people, who thus manifested their sympathy, whilst nearly every 
one was ready to offer a hand to convey it onward. We read of 
“man going to his long home, and the mourners going about thestreets.” 
Another custom that prevailed was washing the body previously to 
burial. The corpse of Dorcas was thus bathed, and laid in the upper 
chamber, the widows weeping around. 

A pleasing custom with the Jews, as with most Eastern people, was 
the decking of sepulchres with fragrant flowers and herbs, as well as 
with other adornments. We read of garnishing and whitening these, 
and to such outward tokens of regard for the dead our Lord alludes 
when he compares hypocrites to the appearance of these ornamented 
tombs. Women went statedly, and frequently, to the places of burial 
to lament for the dead, “ She goeth to the grave to weep there.” The 
sepulchres, frequently chambers hollowed in the rock, were closed by 
a large stone. All was darkness within, the image of silence, and the 
thickest gloom; whilst we cannot wonder at the perplexity of the 
women who came to the tomb of Jesus to finish the embalment of his 
body, as to who should roll away for them the stone from its entrance. 

But we will dwell no longer with the grave—our next subject will 
be the literature of these ancient times. ‘The Jews had no printed 
books. In this respect they were not worse off than their contempo- 
raries, for all knowledge was then conveyed by writing of various 
kinds. Copies could only be multiplied by the hand, a tedious as _ 
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well as expensive process, and liable to numberless mistakes from ' 
want of skill and readiness, and from carelessness. Engraving of 
words on rocks was among the earliest methods of transmitting intel- 
ligence, if indeed hieroglyphics, a kind of shorthand picture writing 
were not earlier still. But every one of the books of the Bible was 
at first”,written on some substance, such as leather, vellum, etc., 
and transcribed on parchment, papyrus, or linen ; all these, original 
or copied, are called manuscripts, because the work of the hand. 
In our Saviour’s time, and indeed long before that, copying was a 
regular profession, such as that of printing now. The Jewish copyists 
were the Scribes, so often mentioned in the Gospels. They expounded 
the law as well. “The scribes sit in Moses’ seat,” ze, are the 
authorized teachers of the law. To them the utmost deference was 
paid by the people, but the heavy charge against them was that they 
had taken away the key of knowledge. The Jews used also for 
writing, on ordinary occasions, small boards coated with wax. The 
words were made by an iron stylus, and the whole could be obliterated 
at pleasure. On such a tablet Zacharias wrote “ His name is John.” 


Readers and Books. 


HERE are readers and readers. Taking readers in general, you 

might divide them into three classes. 

First, those who read what are called the ‘‘Penny Dreadfuls.” 
These readers, as a rule, belong to the very lowest grade of society, 
whom you find stuffed away in slums and back streets, where, signifi- 
cantly enough, those deeds of horror are mostly committed, pictures 
of which are given in pages of the “ Penny Dreadfuls.” Each Friday 
night, if your eyes are open, you will see round a stationer’s shop, 
where such papers are plastered up, heaps of ragged, dirty, barefooted 
boys and girls, lying or kneeling on the flags, staring quite inte- 
restedly at the Police News pictures ; heartrending scenes of murder 
and mutilation, grim, ghastly, beastly, and infernal. And what is the 
result on the minds and morals of these young children, and on all 
who read such papers? Their lower passions are pandered to; their 
better feelings are blunted; they grow accustomed to these sights of 
wild, brutal cruelty and crime. Can we wonder that they practise 
what they read of; and often, in cold blood, commit those fiendish 
brutalities which fill us at times with horror? And, here again, you 
see, the appetite grows by what it feeds on. These readers must have 
their hideous reading, and they are supplied with fresh instalments 
of it ever equal to the demand. 

The second class of readers consists of those whom perhaps we 
should call the sugary, sentimental sort. Theylike everything romantic, 


These are the readers of serial stories, that come out week by week _ 
in such and such papers—we daren’t mention which, but the blank — 


will be easily supplied. The story always chops off just when the 
heroine is falling down a precipice, or the hero, a footman or a 
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soldier of fortune, is on the point of turning out to be a prince. 
These tales, to have the true touch about them, must be made up 
of mysteries, heightened to the due pitch by scenic surroundings, 
a deserted house, a stranger, a dark lantern, a villain, a ghost, pistol 
flashes, mask torn off, wills restored, glorious conclusion, in which all 
the nice people get married and settle down for ever after. 

Don’t misunderstand us. We are not for a moment insinuating 
that all tales, whether serial or otherwise, are of this quality and 
pattern, just so much tawdry rag, coloured up and tinselled over, to- 
gether with folly and glitter, and patched into so many sensational 
scenes and chapters. But we must say the truth as we know it: 
and we do know this, that there are large masses, not only of women 
but of men, who do a great deal of this sensational reading. Espe- 
cially is it prevalent among the young women of our towns. And 
with what result? Ask that ruined daughter of a humble, poor home, 
and she will tell you. She was happy. She earned her half guinea 
or more a week, as a machine-girl, a mantle-maker, or behind a 
counter. She read that paper, with its pictures of unreal life, its full- 
blown sentiment, its inflated artificiality. Compared with this, how 
poor and prosaic was her poverty-stricken lot in life. She was 
unhappy, discontented, desperate. She fell. Why? The galvanised 
excitement ; the poisonous passion ; the word-painted unrealities of 
human life under improbable circumstances ; the prospering by im- 
possible, if not impure methods, deceived the young soul and 
disturbed it, till it broke its human bonds, went astray to hunt after 
a shadow, and found not it, but the shadow of a shameful death. 

Such is the story told, we doubt not, by thousands, whose down- 
fall may be traced to sensational literature. Of course, we do not 
mean to say that such literature leads always to so disastrous a result. 
Considering the numbers who read, the extreme cases of moral injury 
are comparatively few. Nevertheless, an exclusive use of the litera- 
ture of romance and of sensation cannot but be mentally weakening, 
and will prove morally unnerving to any one who indulges in it. 

But now let us mention the ¢/7rd class of readers. These, we 
think we may fairly say, make up the majority. They read for infor- 
mation, or inspiration, or as a professional work or study. It will be 
seen that, if we wanted to be scientificially specific, this large class might 
be again divided into several sub-classes. The man who never reads 
anything but a newspaper, unless it be now and then a “ Monthly ” 
or a “Quarterly,” does it, of course, to derive information. Then, 
we can quite understand, indeed we know for a fact, that many people 
read as a rule nothing beyond Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Miss 
Austen, or even Emma Jane Worboise, and kindred writers. These 
people read, we think, mostly, for inspiration. And in so doing they are 
wise. We need all the inspiration we can have now-a-days ; and as 
soon as we can get general readers, who, from want of time, or train- 
ing, or aptitude, do not care for any deeper study, to seek their need- 
ful inspiration at such sources as are supplied for them in our best 
novelists, it will be well. If a man drink poison, will he not be in 
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danger of being poisoned? But, if he take wholesome draughts of 
the clear fountain, should he not live, refreshed and strengthened ? 

If you ever read a story, no matter how thrilling, fascinating and 
eye-melting, which makes you feel weary of this common world, and 
these common people about you, with crooked noses, clumsy feet, 
queer tempers, cracked voices, and fat cheeks ; a story that makes 
you “vant to vly” as the Frenchman said, away out of this poor old 
world, where. a soft-eyed damsel, or a sweet young gentleman, like 
you, cannot have every thing you want, just when you want it, and 
just how you want it, without any working or waiting ; if you ever get 
hold of a novel, making you feel like that, you had better shut it up 
and put it on one side. If you have nothing better to read, go out 
into the green fields, and pluck flowers from the blossoming hedge- 
rows ; or step out into the still night and read the story of the stars ; 
or watch the unwearied clouds, as they coyly flee across the moon- 
light—and you will be a better, braver, more trustful, simple-hearted, 
reverent man or woman. But if you do read a book, whether poetry 
or prose, whether novel, essay, history or allegory, which fills you 
with a longing to live up to your best life, whatever that may be ; 
which makes you tenderer and more considerate towards your faulty, 
foolish fellowmen ; which generates in you a desire to help others, if 
only by example—then we say to you, read, and read again! You 
are at the very fountain of human inspiration, that stream of life and 
tendency which makes for righteousness, and is ever strengthening 
all of us, though it be unconsciously. 

Much more we might say of this third class of readers. But we 
must hurry on to a word or two about books to be read. Already, 
in speaking of readers, we have spoken of books, and have also, 
rather hazily indicated how books should be chosen and used. 


Congregational gemoirs-—Cemplepatrick. 
XV. 


ROM 1675 to 1683 there are no contemporary records of any 
§ kind available for the history of this congregation. For that period 
there is a gap in the minutes of the Antrim meeting, and also in the 
old Session Book. We learn, however, from other sources that 
towards the close of that period the Presbyterian meeting houses in 
the North of Ireland were shut up by the Civil Government, and the 
assembling of Presbyterians for public worship was forbidden. At ; 
this time, therefore, the meeting house of Templepatrick, like the 
rest, was doubtless thus forcibly closed ; and it is probable that it 
continued thus closed for four or five years. In November, 1686, 
the members of the Antrim meeting discussed the propriety of “re- 
entering meeting houses,” but in all likelihood this step was not actually —__ 
ventured on until after April 4, 1687, when James II. issued his 
insidious “declaration for liberty of conscience,” under shelter of 
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which the Presbyterians of Ulster seem to have then re-entered the 
houses of worship which they had built for themselves, but which for 
some years had been forcibly closed against them. 

The monthly meetings of the Antrim ministers about this time 
were held almost invariably at Templepatrick. On one occasion, 
a meeting which was to have been held there, was delayed in conse- 
quence of “the army lying in the country,” and was finally held in 
Carnmoney. But wherever the brethren met, they did so at a great 
risk, as is proved by the fact already mentioned, that they always held 
their meetings at night, and in private houses. 

When the minutes of the Antrim meeting become again available, 
which is in February, 1683, the vexed question of Anthony Kennedy’s 
maintenance once more turns up. According to a rule already re- 
ferred to, it must have been at the request of that minister himself 
that the disagreeable subject of his pecuniary relations with his people 
was re-opened, and we can well believe that nothing but dire necessity 
induced him to appeal to the good offices of his brethren in such a 
case. His brethren, on their part, did all they could for him. On 
several occasions they appointed different neighbouring ministers to 
go to Templepatrick, “to deal as effectually as they could with that 
people about the considerable arrear due to Mr. Anthony Kennedy ;” 
but the general return made was—“ No satisfying account is given by 
that people about Mr. Kennedy.” On February 2, 1686, a Visitation 
Presbytery was held at Templepatrick,when the subject of theminister’s 
maintenance was doubtless inquired into; but nothing importantseems 
to have been done, for the minute of this Visitation (which is the 
shortest minute of the kind we have ever seen), simply states that “the 
ordinary questions were put to minister, Session, and people severally ; 
and a satisfying answer given to all. They were all encouraged, and 
the people advised to see that their minister’s hand be strengthened 
every way they can.” This advice does not seem to have had much 
effect, for on July 6, 1686, the meeting, having found that they could 
do no good in the matter, refers the case back to Anthony Kennedy 
himself, who, however, “is allowed to call any of the meeting to 
assist him in his affair about maintenance, all other means taken 
with the parish having proven ineffectual.” 

At length Anthony Kennedy seems to have determined to give up 
the struggle. At the meeting of the brethren in February, 1688 (which 
was held in Templepatrick), he applied for leave to retire from the 
active duties of his office, as appears from the following minute : 


‘1688, Feb., at Templepatrick.—-Whereas Mr. Anthony Kennedy hath 
supplicated this meeting that in consideration of his age, and thereby his infirmity 
and weakness of body, whereby he is disabled for any part of his ministerial 
work, except it be to preach now and then as he is helped ; can’t catechise, visit 
families or sick, as were necessary ; he gives up the charge of his present flock, 
first to Christ, and then to this Presbytery, for their future supply; not that he 
fears either persecution, or danger, or maintenance (though he bs spent a good 
part of his own patrimony in supplying that charge, which, if now to the fore, 
might be comfortable to his posterity), but finding his own weakness disabling him 
from the needful work of such a charge, and the ingratitude of some who make 
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no conscience to receive the Gospel and subject themselves to it, he willingly and 
sincerely demits his charge of the people of Templepatrick ; and in the meantime, 
till further or better supply be provided, he desires that the meeting would enjoin 
Mr. M ‘Neeley (whom he knows to be both able and sound in judgment) to assist 
him in catechising and visiting the sick, and withal that he would take him into 
the study of theology, in order to be put upon trial when the meeting may see fit, 
and for his encouragement he will allow him a third part of his current stipend, 
all which he humbly submits to the meeting. 

“‘The meeting waives any further consideration hereof at present, only 
appoints the Ruling Elder of Templepatrick here present [John Stirling] to signify 
the whole of this matter to the Session and heads of families, allowing them to call 
any neighbour minister to assist them, and to give in their thoughts to next 
meeting.” 


In the minutes nothing more is said about this touching appeal of the 
old minister, or his rather singular proposal to train and pay one of his 
elders to assist him in his pastoral work. It is certain, however, that 
he did not at this time actually demit his charge, for he continued 
sole minister of Templepatrick until his death in 1697. And we are 
sorry to say that with respect to his maintenance, matters did not 
improve with him, in his declining years. At almost every meeting 
of his brethren his case turns up for consideration, and always with the 
same unsatisfactory result. The meeting, having utterly failed in their 
efforts to induce the people to do their duty to their minister, ap- 
pealed to Mr. Upton, who was the landlord of most of them ; but that 
gentleman, although he declared that “he would take what care he 
could of Mr. Kennedy’s maintenance,” was then so much engaged 
about political matters, on the eve of the Revolution of 1688, that he 
had not leisure to deal with his tenants as to their shortcomings 
towards their common minister. Indeed, it is even recorded in the 
minutes, that at this time, of all the members of the congregation, 
“ Mr. Upton’s tenants were most in deficiency as to Mr. Kennedy.” 

The congregation of Templepatrick was a good deal affected by 
the Revolutionary War which raged in Ireland from 1688 to 1691. 
The principal member of that congregation in those days, was Arthur 
Upton, who was then one of the representatives of County Antrim in 
Parliament, and took a very active part on the side of King William, 
in the political and military events of that stirring period. It was 
this gentleman who in December, 1688, forwarded to Dublin Castle 
a copy of the anonymous letter which had been dropped on the 
streets of Comber, County Down, and in which it was stated that a 
general massacre of the Protestants of Ireland had been planned, 
and was to take place at no distant date. In the following month, 
January, 1689, Arthur Upton attended the meeting of the 
Protestant gentry of County Antrim, which was held on_ that 
day at Antrim Castle, under the presidency of Lord Massareene, 
and at which the Protestant Association for the county was 
formed. Of this Protestant Association Arthur Upton was chosen 
one of the Council, and he was also at the same time _ 
appointed to represent County Antrim on the Supreme Council of — 
Ulster. In further proof of his zeal in the Protestant cause, Mr. 
Upton, at this juncture, raised for the service of King William a 
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regiment of foot, which, doubtless, contained a good many of his 
own tenants, natives of Templepatrick. At the head of this regiment 
he took part in the disastrous battle which was fought near Dromore, 
County Down, on March 15, 1689, and at which the newly-raised 
Protestant forces were so utterly routed by the trained troops to 
whom they were opposed, that the battle is commonly known in 
Irish history as “the Break of Dromore.” On the same melancholy 
occasion Arthur Upton’s eldest son, whose name was Clotworthy, was 
also present, as captain of a troop of horse in the regiment of Lord 
Mount-Alexander ; and with respect to this young gentleman it may 
here be further mentioned that in the following year, August, 1690, he 
served at the Siege of Limerick, which was conducted by King 
William in person, and is said to have led the forlorn hope at the 
assault of that fortress. The assault was not successful, and in the 
confusion which ensued when the assailants were retreating, ‘‘ Mr. 
Clotworthy Upton (according to Story’s History of the Wars of 
Ireland) getting in amongst the Irish in the town, and seeing no way 
to escape back to his men, went in the crowd undiscovered till he 
came to the Governor, and then surrendered himself.” For a time 
the friends of Clotworthy Upton, not seeing him return with the 
troops whom he had led, thought that he was killed on this occasion, 
and a statement to that effect was actually made, in a letter which 
one of his comrades at the siege wrote to a gentleman in the North 
of Ireland, immediately after the assault. But fortunately this was not 
the case. Brave Clotworthy Upton was not killed. He was only 
missing, and in all probability was in a few days released, on an 
exchange of prisoners. He certainly survived his capture at Limerick 
many years. With respect to the elder Mr. Upton we need only add 
that, as a leading member of the Irish Presbyterian Church, he was 
one of three commissioners who in 1689 were sent over to England 
by the Presbyterians of Ulster “to congratulate King William on his 
happy accession to the British throne, and to assure him of their 
steady and inviolable respect to his person and Government.” Such 
being the conduct at this time of Arthur Upton and his son, we 
are not surprised to find that on the list of persons attainted by King 
James’s Irish Parliament of 1689, appears the name of “ Arthur 
Upton, of Templepatrick, Esquire.” 

When Duke Schomberg, after his not very successful Irish cam- 
paign of 1689, went into winter quarters in the North of Ireland, one 
of his regiments—Colonel Earlls’—was stationed on the Six Mile 
Water ; and another—a Danish regiment, called “ the Queen’s,” was 
located at Donegore, Kilbride, and Nalteen. These places are all 
in the neighbourhood of Templepatrick ; and the Session Book of 
that congregation shews that the presence at that time of so many 
military within their bounds, was productive of the same evil effects 
on the morals of the female members of their community, as we have 
seen attended the visit of one of Monroe’s Scottish regiments to their 
parish in 1642. At the period of which we are now speaking, women 
were continually delated before the}Session for having been seen 
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drinking with soldiers; and when in due time a more serious offence, 
consequent on the former, is charged against the same delinquents, 
they almost invariably name Dutch ensigns, or French troopers, or 
Danish officers, as having been their partners in guilt. In one 
instance, a fair penitent of this kind alleged a singular circumstance 
in extenuation of her misconduct with a soldier. She said that he 
and she “‘had gone over a sword together, and that she was told they 
were thereby married.” This was a new and rather comical marriage 
service, which was introduced at this time into the parish of Temple- 
patrick by its military visitors. Its characteristic feature made it 
perhaps more fitted for the barrack-room (where, doubtless, it was 
generally celebrated) than for the church ; but if we can suppose that 
the people of Templepatrick in those days really believed in the efficacy 
of this form of the matrimonial contract, we may be sure that it was 
often made use of by them, and that by its means their old minister 
was saved a great deal of trouble, so far as marriages were concerned. 
If a man and woman could become husband and wife by merely 
jumping over a sword together, they were not likely to call upon Mr. 
Kennedy to officiate at their union. The sword which, when required 
for this purpose, was always ready at the soldier’s side, could inaugu- 
rate the junction much more speedily. It was therefore put in 
requisition. But although the sword might thus do very well for the 
occasion, which probably was urgent, we question whether the nuptial 
obligation which it symbolized, was of long continuance. In the 
course of a few months “the army left the country.” It then appeared 
that the ungallant heroes had also left their improvised wives behind 
them. The women, therefore, had (as stated in the Session Book) 
to go “after the soldiers;” which certainly seems to imply that these 
men did not consider themselves to have been bound for life to their 
partners in the matrimonial sword-dance. 


Motices of Books. 


A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. 
Prepared by Charles F. Hudson, under the direction of Horace L. 
Hastings, editor of “The Christian” (American). Revised and 
completed by Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. (Bagster).—Not only the 
learned scholar, but each thoughtful English student of the New Testa- 
ment may be thankful for this admirable work. Of its accuracy, the 
great name of Ezra Abbot is sufficient guarantee. At a time when 
we have recently lost some of our best Biblical scholars on this side of 
the Atlantic, it is gratifying to be able to point to Dr. Abbot, of 
Harvard University, as one whose labours in the field of New 


Testament research have deservedly placed him in the front rank of © 


modern critics. Perhaps nothing that he has done is more practi- 


cally useful than the present volume. Any one who wants really to 


compare passage with passage, and rendering with rendering, in the 
New Testament, has the requisite facilities here supplied to him, and in 
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most thorough and convenient form. One of the American Revisers 
writes to the publishers ‘ As a tool in Bible study, I prize it most of 
all that I possess.” It is at once a lexicon, a double concordance, 
English and Greek, and a handy guide to the knowledge of all various 
readings of primary importance. ‘The published price is 7/6. 


Some Account of the Origin and Progress of Trinitarian Theology, 
in the Second, Third, and succeeding Centuries, and of the manner in 
which its doctrines gradually supplanted the Unitarianism of the 
Primitive Church, By James Forrest, A.M. Ninth American 
edition (John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, U.S.)—Originally published 
in England, this excellent compendium of information has found a 
wider circulation in America than in the country of its birth. Its 
author was at one time minister of the Unitarian church at Greenock. 
It has been carefully re-edited by Professor Huidekoper, of Mead- 
ville, and is brought out in a very neat form at the price of two 
shillings. Readers will find in it the pith of the bulkier works of 
Priestley on the same subject, ably arranged by a competent scholar. 
The quotations from the writings of early Fathers are given in the 
originals, accompanied by translations. The volume thus possesses a 
permanent as well as a controversial value. It well deserves a place 
on the shelves of every liberal theologian, and would form an admirable 
text-book on the important topic of the history of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Why should there be a Unitarian Church in Darlington? A 
Discourse. By Geo. Lucas.—(Darlington: Printed for gratuitous distri- 
bution.) This is a brief, but most timely discourse, by a layman whose 
name is familiar to many, as an earnest worker for the promotion of 
Unitarian Christianity ; and it possesses an interest in the present 
state of the Unitarian denomination, far beyond the locality in which 
it was delivered. It presents clear and cogent reasons for the 
organisation of a Unitarian Church, which may meet the religious 
wants of those who are dissatisfied with the dogmas inculcated in the 
other Protestant churches, and the wants also of those who, having 
been connected with Unitarian churches in other places, may come 
to settle in this industrial centre. It refers to efforts made in years 
past by the late Rev. George Harris to establish a church in Darlington, 
and to the paralysing influences of a form of Unitarianism which was 
afterwards unhappily introduced. Mr. Lucas says: 

‘There is a Unitarianism which rests upon the Christian basis; there is a Uni- 
tarianism which is not Christian. The Jews are Unitarians, but they do not wish 
to be regarded as Christians. Theists profess to believe in God, but do not regard 
themselves as Christians. There is then a Unitarianism which is Christian in its 
character, and there is a Unitarianism which is not Christian—has, in fact, no 
sympathy with Christianity.” , 
These are plain words, and they are full of truth. All men have a 
right to their opinions ; but all clear-minded and earnest men will 
distinguish between Unitarian Christianity and that vague form of 
faith or no-faith which is called ‘‘ advanced,” and which seems to 
embrace in its fold men and ministers, who agree in repudiating 
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Divine Revelation, but differ in other points, some receiving and 
some rejecting the doctrines of a present God and a future life, 
which not a few have sympathy with Secularism. To include in one 
Unitarian organisation the Christian and the Agnostic, may seem to 
the unthinking to be only just and liberal ; but no sincere Christian, 
however widely he may differ from the creeds of popularchurches, could 
be a party to disseminating through the same organisation the earnest 
pleadings of Channing for Christ and his Gospel, the denials of 
Vosyey, and the irreverences of Ingersoll. 


Sacred Similes, being Notes for Preachers of Bible Classes and 
others. By P. E. Vizard (Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk 
Street).—-We have seldom seen a better executed little book than this, 
or one fuller of fresh and good suggestions. It contains material that 
has actually been used in a Bible class for young men, and has thus 
stood the test of experience. Many besides teachers will find it of 
service ; indeed we shall be surprised if some of these excellent out- 
line lessons do not form the staple of valuable discourses from the 
pulpit. The teaching is thoroughly Christian, in the fullest and best 
sense ; and there is an unction of spirituality about the presentation 
of religion, too rarely allied among us with the simplicities of doctrine 
which we cultivate. How such a book, so beautfully got up, and so 
strongly bound, can be sold at ninepence, is a mystery of beneficence. 


Short Sermons to Children. By Three Cousins (same publishers),— 
It is an open secret that these three cousins, whose initials are attached 
to their contributions, bear the name of Martineau. The sermons 
are eighteen in number. Doctrinal teaching is not prominent in them; 
their moral illustrations, from history, biography, and nature, are all 
well-managed, and excellently suited to inculcate good dispositions. 
Some of the sermons would have been improved bya little compression, 
and they are of unequal merit; but those who have to fulfil the 
difficult office of preaching to children may learn much that will be 
helpful to them from the whole of this unpretending volume. It 
is to be had for ninepence. 


A Plea for Affirmation in Parliament. By George Jacob Holy- 
oake (Cattell & Co,)—This is a manly utterance. Mr. Holyoake 
well exposes the worse than inconsistency of oath-taking by those who 
attach no meaning to the words of an oath. He perceives that the 
real question at stake is one of public morals. Writing as a Free- 
thinker, he insists that Freethought “ has need to regard conscience 
as higher than consequences, since, by setting aside mere authority, and 
proclaiming the right of individual judgement, Freethought would 
imperil society were it not bound, as by a sacred principle, to dis- 
countenance doing evil that good may come.” 


Beacon Flashes, Tales to enforce Temperance. By the Rev. John 
Thomas, M.V.J. (Longley)—.The title is not a happy one, but the 
tales are well enough, and the illustrations fairly good ; the cover is 
an attractive one. The published price is 2/-. TS 
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Lessons from the Life of Christ. 
(2nd April ).—TuE SERMON ON THE Mount. 
Read Luke vi. 12-48. Learn Luke vi. 31. Aymn_28. 


OW did Christ prepare for all the work that he did? (v. 12). 
How did he secure that his work in the world should be carried 
on? (v. 13). Among the learners (disciples) who crowded round 
him, he promoted twelve to be missionaries (apostles). He himself 
is the great Apostle (Heb. iii. 1), the missionary of God for the 
salvation of the world ; and as the Father loved, trusted, and sent 
him, so Jesus sent, as his representatives, trusted men. The list of 
names is in pairs, and they went “by two and two” (Mk. vi. 7). 
The great discourse, which follows here, gives the new spirit of that 
living Christianity which they were to preach. 

St. Matthew tells us this discourse was spoken “on the moun- 
tain,” a two-peaked eminence overlooking the Lake of Galilee. St. 
Luke tells us of ‘fa level place” (v. £7) half-way up the mountain, 
where the Saviour addressed the multitude. In speaking he ‘sat 
down” (Mt. v. 1), the posture not of an orator, but of a judge. 

As St. Luke gives the discourse, it is shorter than in St. Matthew. 
Yet there is an addition. Besides the Beatitudes (four in St. Luke, 
eight in St. Matthew) are the Woes “four in number), in which the 
sorrows of worldiness are contrasted with the joys of “ the kingdom 
of God.” 

After the Blessings and Woes come three great sections of the 
discourse. The first is on the character of true Christian love. 
Compare St. Paul’s beautiful chapter (1 Cor. xiii), The pith of it is 
the Golden Rule (v. 31). We are to be perfect, like God (Mt. v. 48) ; 
and Christ shews us in what way we may be perfect, viz., by being 
merciful (v. 36). 

The xext section is on being good, not seeming good. Some 
think to display their virtue by censuring others (v. 41). What we 
have to make sure of, is that our own hearts be right (v. 45); then 
our whole character will be like the fruit of a sound tree. 

The /ast¢ section is on the difference between knowing and doing, 
learning and practising. Christ made his learners, as we have seen, 
messengers to carry his errands of mercy ; and we must take care to 
be not merely disciples, with listening ears, but apostles, to live and 
work for Christ. 

And here comes the first parable recorded by St. Luke: that of 
the two houses. Both are built beside one of those mountain torrent 
beds, in summer dry and shingly, in the rainy season rushing with a 
swift flood of water from the hills. One house has no foundation— 
it is carelessly put up on the treacherous sandy soil, The other has 
an excavated base. The storm and rushing river test them both, 
One is in safety, the other in ruins. 
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(oth April),—THE CENTURION’S SLAVE, AND THE WIDOW’S Son. 
Read Luke vii. 1-17. Learn John v. 25. Hymn 32. 


N Capernaum, the Roman military authorities lived on good terms 
with the native population. We saw how the collectors of 
revenue (often renegades) were loathed by Jewish patriots ; hatred 
did not extend in the same strength to the foreign garrisons. Soldiers, 
when they behave themselves, easily become popular. “A certain 
centurion” (officer with roo men under him) at Capernaum was more 
than popular. He was friendly to the Jews and their worship, and 
‘himself built” them the synagogue of the place (v. 5), perhaps 
setting his men to work at it; the Roman soldiery often employed in 
building operations. 

This centurion had a “bond-servant” (v. 3. arg.) whom he 
esteemed (v. 2. marg). Relation between master and slave was often 
one of confidence, and even tenderness, very different from that of 
the American slavery abolished in our day. Recollect Philemon and 
Onesimus. St. Paul calls himself Jesus Christ’s slave (Rom. i, 1). 

The slave lay near death at Capernaum (his illness was a paralysis, 
Matt. viii. 6). His master got the elders of the synagogue to approach 
Jesus, with a view to saving a valuable life. The centurion himself 
took a view of the situation inspired by his military education. Jesus, 
he thought, had only to “say the word” of command (v. 7), and the 
healing would follow. This simple, implicit faith touched Jesus 
greatly ; in Israel itself there was no parallel to it (v. 9). It was the 
voice of nature in the rough soldier, and our Lord responded to it. 

The other scene shews us how Jesus answered the cry of the 
heart, when no pleading came to him in words. Nain, a hill-town, 
twenty-five miles south of Capernaum. As Jesus and his disciples 
on their journey approach its gate, a funeral procession is coming 
forth. The hired mourners, their dingy costume, disfigured faces, 
dolorous cries. On the bier, a young man’s body, swathed in grave- 
clothes. Besides it, the grief-stricken form of his widowed mother, 
now bereft of her only hope. The crowd of sympathisers cannot 
comfort her. Our Lord can and will. ‘“ Weep not;” an empty word, 
if there were no heavenly power behind it. ‘And he gave him to 
his mother.” Can you see the young man lift himself up from his 
bier? To whom would he first turn, as he “ began to speak ?” 

Whose power was this? The people knew; they “glorified God.” 
It was God who sent this “ great prophet,” and this marvel of mercy 
was a sign that God had “ visited his people” (v. 16, 17). 

By raising the dead, Christ taught a new view of death. The old 
view was, death ends all possibility of living. Christ’s teaching is, all 
who die shall live again. Nor does he only declare this as a truth to 
be believed on his word; he brings the dead to life again. Remember 


that this is true also of Christ’s spiritual influence on the heart; the 


soul, “dead” in trespasses and sins, he quickens to new life by the 
touch of his spirit. 14 ee ew 
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(16th April).—TuE MESSENGERS OF JOHN THE BaPTIST. 
Read Luke vii. 18-35. Learn Luke vii. 22, 23. Aymn 36. 


CHE Baptist, in his weary prison at Machaerus, hears from disciples 
who visit him, an account of the doings and sayings of Jesus 
(v. 18). What he hears does not satisfy him. He had expected Jesus, 
the Messiah, to begin his visible reign, not merely to preach and heal 
sick folk. So he sends two trusty followers, to ask ‘ Art thou really 
the one who is to come forth as Messiah, or must we still look else- 
where for him?’ (7. 19). The message being duly brought, Jesus 
made no immediate reply, but pursued his usual occupations. Then, 
after the messengers had time to take in all that was going on, Jesus 
spoke. His message in reply was this: ‘‘Go your way and tell John 
what things ye have seen and heard” (zv. 22), Healing and helping 
men, and preaching to the poor—this zs the Messiahship. Many 
people, even John himself, expected something very different, and 
were ready to “stumble” at the contrast between what Jesus was, and 
what they had hoped. Blessed is he who is satisfied with the real 
Saviour, and so ceases to long for the imaginary king (z. 23). 

But John the Baptist, whatever his defects of spiritual vision, 
aggravated by prison gloom, was one whom Jesus both honoured and 
loved. ‘He was the lamp that burneth and shineth” (Jo. v. 35). 
Among all the sons of women there was “ none greater.” What had 
attracted the whole population to the wilderness a few short months 
ago? To look at the reeds by Jordan’s shore? Or to see a splendid 
personage, delicately clad? No fluttering reed, no courtly grandee, 
was John. But a prophet, and something more. A man of true 
greatness of soul; the forerunner of God’s highest truth (v. 27). 

John, it is true, as his message shewed, had not reached the spiritual 
elevation of Messiah’s kingdom ; and whosoever had, was at a higher 
level than he (v. 28). But those who had listened to John, and 
learned of him vetentance, were those ready for the kingdom ; those 
who had rejected his call, were unready for it. 

The unrepentant, unspiritual mind of the age rejected first John 
and then Jesus, looking at both only from the outside. Neither 
John nor Jesus followed the fashion, And ‘ public opinion’ is like 
the pettishness of children, playing at marriages and playing at 
funerals, and expecting their playmates to follow their cue (v. 32). 
Life was no child’s game either to the Forerunner or the Saviour. 
So both were denounced, because they were not like other folk. 
John was too severe and sour ; Jesus, too humane and genial, friendly 
even to revenue-raisers and other wicked people. The Wisdom of 
God, who “ hath made everything beautiful in its time,” was justified 
in both. Both were Wisdom’s children, both were needed (vz. 35). 

But John’s work was temporary, Christ’s was permanent. “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease” said John himself (Jo. iii. 30). 
Many of Christ’s best followers had been brought to his feet by taking 
in the full meaning of the preaching of John. 
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(237d April).—CuRIST AND SINNERS. 
Read Luke vii. 36—viii. 3. Learn Matt. vi. 14,15. Hymn 35. 


DNase more we find Jesus at a feast. This time it is at Bethany 

(Matt. xxvi. 6), in the house of Simon, a Pharisee (Separatist), 
one of the strict and proper sort. Wherever he could do good, 
Jesus went. And, wherever he went, people who were sick in body 
and in soul were sure to follow and find him. Simon had reason to 
be grateful to Jesus. He had been a leper (Matt. xxvi. 6), and we 
know how good Jesus was to lepers. Perhaps Jesus had healed this 
Simon. Thankful Simon made a banquet for him. Remember 
that feasts were often held with open doors. Passers by could look 
in, and unexpected visitors sometimes entered. 

There came one such, a poor sinful woman ; her leprosy had been 
the leprosy of a sinful life. What was her name? We do not know. 
If, which seems very improbable, this incident were the same with 
the one reported in John xii., she would be Mary the sister of Martha 
and Lazarus. Some think her to be Mary of Magdala, mentioned 
shortly after. She was not in abject poverty, for she bought “an 
alabaster cruse ” (a kind of pot or jar) containing “exceeding precious 
ointment” (Matt. xxvi. 7). Mark the ¢/vee things she did, which 
Jesus took such careful and kindly note of (v. 38; comp. v. 44, 45). 

_ Simon had still the Pharisee instinct strong in him ; indeed many 
persons would have repelled the touch of this poor woman, had they 
known all about her ; and Simon thought that the reason why Jesus 
did not shrink from contact with the sinner, was a sign that he did 
not know (zv. 39). But he knew more than Simon knew. 

Here comes in the second parable which St. Luke records. How 
short it is, yet how much is contained in those few simple words ! 
The whole story of three lives is given in that brief picture of the 
lender and his two debtors. See also how Jesus makes Simon point 
the parable home to himself. No need even of a “Thou art the 
man ” (2 Sam. xii. 7). 

Christ detected in the poor woman stronger signs of deep feeling, 
than in Simon with all the profusion of his feast. She had not lost 
a feeling heart ; her heart at length had revolted against her sins; and 
she had faith in the mercy of which Christ was the messenger to men ; 
hence her sins were forgiven. The guests at the banquet were not 
prepared for this teaching, and they raised the same incredulous pro- 
test which had been uttered before (Luke v. 21). But Christ spoke 
peace to the woman’s soul (v. 50). 

Women, to whom Jesus had been a Saviour, accompanied him 
on his journeys through Galilee. We have here the names of three 
of them (2. 2, 3), and there were “ many others.” They assisted in 
providing for the Teacher’s wants. Christ’s religion has indeed been___ 
a blessing to women; it has given new scope for the helpful and 
beneficent side of the sympathetic, affectionate nature with which — 
God has endowed them. , uC ae 


é 
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(30th April).— PARABLE OF THE SEED. 
Read Luke viii. 4-21. Learn Luke vili. 17. Hymn 86, 


ANY of Christ’s parables are taken from vegetation and its 
lessons (see Matt. xiii. 1-32). This Parable of the Seed is the 
type of them all. It shows the different fates of right feelings and 
thoughts, and true teachings, in the heart of man. Sometimes called 
Parable of the Sower, and taken to mean that we ought to fling our 
efforts indiscriminately in all quarters. A hymn, for instance, has the 
line “ Scatter it on the rock.” This, intentionally done, would be 
bad husbandry, and worthless enterprise. 

But, in trying to plant truth in human hearts, we sometimes do 
not know whether we have touched the good soil, or no. In fact, 
each soul is like the field in this parable, it has a mixed character ; 
there are in it hardened ruts, shallow patches, thorny corners, and some 
sweet virgin soil. According to the part of man’s nature which the 
seed reaches, will be its effects. 

Seed drops on edges of the trodden path, and the birds pick it off. 
With the action of “birds of the heaven,” Christ compares what is 
elsewhere called “ the prince of the power of the air, of the spirit that 
now worketh in the sons of disobedience ” (Eph. ii. 2). 

Seed falls, again, on thin layers of soil, where rock crops up near’ 
surface ; here it can reach no moisture and strike no root, and perishes 
in the scorching sun. How like the superficial eagerness, which 
takes every proffered novelty of doctrine, but makes no home for any 
lasting truth, and can stand none of the harder tests of life ! 

Good grain mixes in the soil where seeds of thistles and briars 
are already; the thorns grow with it and choke it. So this world’s 
pleasures and ambitions, or the tiny seeds of them, occupy the heart, 
and develope ata more rapid pace than the better aspirations of the 
soul, or the monitions of divine truth. 

But where the heart is neither seared, nor shallow, nor pre- 
occupied, the “word of God” may be trusted to take hold, and ripen 
fruit,even “a hundredfold”—which is more than we can expect of corn. 

Some fruit every thought, feeling, action wst produce. No use 
attempting to hide or stifle it. Kindle a lamp and cover it with a 
tub, or put it beneath a bed; tub and bed are burned. Set it ona 
stand, it lights the house. There are good results and bad; but all 
we even /ear, brings some result. If it meet with what responds to 
it, the character developes and grows. If not, the man loses ground, 
loses even “that which he thinketh he hath” (z. 18). 

Who is the Sower of the true seed? How should we be related 
to him? Anopportunity occurred for emphasising this. Would you 
cultivate a true spiritual relationship to Christ? ‘ Hear the word 
of God, and do it.” There are those who think Christ belongs 
exclusively to them. But Christ says, not even the mother who 
bore me, or the brethren nurtured with me, may thus appropriate me; 
‘My mother and my brethren are these which hear the word of God, 
and do it” (v. 21). 
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Oriet. 


WEEP ! thou can’st do no otherwise than weep— 

No earthly solace can thy pain beguile ; 

And yet full well thou knowest all the while, 
Though earth and heaven such silence seem to keep, 
Unheeding thee—God’s mercy doth not sleep. 

Behind this stormy grief, with patient smile 

And reverent trust, which no weak doubts defile, 
Thy spirit resteth in submission deep. 

Yes, let them fall unchecked, those heavy tears, 
Unknown to all, save to thyself and Heaven, 

Till thou can’st pray, assured of One who hears, - 
And can’st accept the Cross His love has given ; 

Then shall thy heart, from self refined and pure, 

In blessing others find its comfort sure. 


LA.C, 


GFrish Jntelligence. 


BALLYMENA.—Reyv. William Field- 
ing, a native of this town, who was 
educated for the ministry at the Uni- 
tarlan Home Missionary Board, Man- 
chester, has accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the congregation of Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk. This old congrega- 
tion, which was originally Independent, 
possesses a picturesque little Meeting- 
house, the pulpit of which is surmounted 
with the figure of a gilded dove, bearing 
an olive branch—a device once not 
uncommon in this situation ; there was 
formerly one at Evesham. Rev. Thos. 
Cooper, a native of Framlingham, a 
man of considerable ability, who, we 
believe, was the last regular pastor, 
lived to be the oldest Unitarian-minister 
of his day, and possessed a fresh and 
happy spirit to the last. 

BreLFast.—The Annual Meeting of 
the Ulster Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion took place on the 3rd March, 
under’ the presidency of Rev. J. A. 
Crozier, of Newry, who delivered an 
able address. The main feature of the 
evening was the speech of Rev. Alfred 
Payne of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
‘* Present Day Work of the Unitarian 
Churches.” <A resolution in reference 
to the death of the Rev. Dr, Bellows, 
of New York, was unanimously adopted. 
The attendance at the meeting was not 
so good as usual. On the following 
Sunday Rev, A. Payne preached two 
very acceptable sermons in the First 
Presbyterian Church ; the collection for 

“the objects of the Association amounted 
to £23 19s.—There was a very large 


gathering at the Annual Meeting of the 


Domestic Mission on roth March, Six 
vacancies on the Committee were filled, 
by ballot, with the following names : 
Miss C. Hunter, Mr. John Hunter, 
Miss M‘Alester, Mr. J. S. M‘Tear, 
Mr. Oakman, Miss Orr. The Belfast 
Evening Telegraph, in a notice of the 
meeting, refers with approval to some 
remarks made on the importance of 
securing, by adequate compensation, 
that the clothing and bedding of the 
poor, in cases of infectious disorder, are 
really destroyed; and adds: ‘* With 
regard to the Domestic Mission to the 
Poor‘of Belfast, it is eminently deserv- 
ing of sympathy and support. Although 
its existence is due to the beneficence of 
a particular section of the community, 
the Society, we believe, is thoroughly 
undenominational in its objects and 
working.” —Rev, R. Cowley Smith, tor- 
merly of Belfast, and at present of 
South Shields, is removing to Under- 
bank Chapel, Stannington, in May.— 
Rev. C. C. Coe, F.G.S., of Bolton, 
will preach the annual sermons on 
behalf of the Unitarian Society, on 23rd 
April, morning and evening in the 
Church of the Second Congregation, 
and afternoon at Moneyrea. ‘ 
CoMBER.—Some of the affirmative 
lectures recently given in Belfast were 
repeated in the Comber Remonstrant 
Church on the Sunday evenings during 
March. The Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., 
of Belfast, lectured on the 5th inst. on 
‘* Christian Doctrine as affected by the 
New Testament Revision.” The Rev. 
J. A. Crozier, B.A., followed with a 
lecture on ‘‘The Cross in its relation 


to sin and sorrow.” The Rev. C. J. 
M‘Alester lectured on ‘ Retribution,” 
on the 19th. Others will follow here- 
after. 

HoLywoop.—A very pleasant social 
meeting, well attended, was held in the 
School-rooms of the First Presbyterian 
Meeting-house, on the evening of the 
24th March. R. L. Patterson, Esq., 
presided, and brief addresses were given 
by Revs. T. Dunkerley, T. H. M. Scott, 
and others, including the pastor loci, 
Rev. C. J. M‘Alester. The soirée was 
the sequel of a series of successful 
Thursday evening meetings, at which 
subjects of religious and biographical 
interest had been taken up, and the 
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Temperance cause promoted. The 
musical part of the evening’s enjoyment 
was exceedingly good. Two curious 
flagons were exhibited, which had been 
in the possession of the Holywood con- 
gregation since 1720, and which 
appeared to bear the date 1698. 
MOUNTPOTTINGER.—A presentation 
was made to Rev. J. J. Wright on the 
21st March by the members of his 
literary class. The presentation con- 
sisted of a valuable reading lamp, and 
accompanying it was an album for Mrs. 
Wright. The class which had assembled 
during the winter at Mr. Wright’s house, 
had been engaged on the Study of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 


€cclesiastical Summary. 


THE third centenary of the Gregorian 
Calendar has just occurred, Pope 
Gregory XIII. having reformed the 
calendar by a brief issued in the month 
of March, 1582. The Pope was eighty 
years of age at the time. The real 
author of the plan was the astronomer 
Luigi Lilio, who died before he had an 
opportunity of laying his scheme before 
the Pope. By a foolish consensus of 
religious bigotry, the new calendar was 
long rejected by all Protestant princes. 
It is now universally adopted except by 
the Russians and Greeks.—Archbishop 
M‘Cabe of Dublin is to be one of the 
new Cardinals, and the appointment 
has been welcomed as giving marked 
Papal sanction to the cause of order. 
His will be the second Cardinal’s hat 
that has ever found its way to Ireland. 
—In the old parish graveyard at Rothe- 
say stands the fragment of a thirteenth 
century Chapel of St. Mary. This was 
lately given to the Marquis of Bute, by 
the vote of a majority of the heritors, 
in exchange for a couple of acres of 
land, the Marquis intending to restore 
the chapel as a family mausoleum. But 
the dissentient heritors fear that the 
ruin will be converted into a Catholic 
church, and a lawsuit is to decide 
whether the roofless fraction of a build- 
ing can legally be dissevered from the 
Kirk which dismantled it.—At the 
election of the school board for Blantyre 
arish, a R.C. priest, Father Donelly, 
headed the poll by a considerable 
majority.—The entire secularisation of 
Government education in France is 
exciting the utmost apprehensions on 
the part of the priesthood, Religious 
instruction within the school buildings 


is wholly prohibited. Religious teach- 
ing may be provided during a _half- 
holiday, granted for the purpose, but it 
must not take place on the school 
premises, nor may the school-teachers, 
in any circumstances, give this outside 
religious instruction.—The Prussian 
Chamber has voted a sum of £1500 for 
the support of a Minister at the Vatican. 
None had been accredited since 1874. 
The University of Oxford does not 
confer its degree of Doctor in Divinity 
on any divine, however learned and 
distinguished, in a non-Prelatic Church; 
but, following several precedents, it 
bestowed the degree on the Archbishop 
of Corfu, who recently visited this 
country in order to consecrate the new 
Greek Church at Bayswater.—On 
Sunday, oth March, Rev, S. F. Green 
entered upon his second year of impri- 
sonment in Lancaster Gaol. Public 
sentiment fails to appreciate the hard- 
ships of this voluntary martyr.—Dean 
Bradley is not going to be an idle suc- 
cessor to Stanley at the Abbey. He 
has had special Sunday evening services 
this Lent, which is a new arrangement ; 
the preachers were prominent represen- 
tatives of the Liberal school, including 
Canan Farrar and Mr. Page-Roberts.— 
At York, the Archbishop has scanda- 
lised old-fashioned Churchmen by giving 
his sanction to the administration of the 
Holy Communion to 400 members of 
the Salvation Army in St. Paul’s 
Church. A ritualist writer characteris- 
tically looks upon this as ‘‘ one of the 
saddest spectacles which have been seen 
in the Church of England for a long 


time,” and also (of course) as ‘‘a great: 
dishonour done to our Blessed Lord.” 
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But if a hand equally friendly had been 
extended to the followers of John Wes- 
ley, say a hundred years ago, would there 
have occurred that Methodist secession, 
which has done more than anything 
else to weaken the Anglican communion? 
—At any rate, this was a wiser scene 
than occured at Thurnby, near Leices- 
ter, where the organist, on the Sunday 
following the recent dastardly attempt 
on the life of the Queen, began to play 
the National Anthem. The Vicar, a 
Rev. Mr. Redhead, shouted from the 
reading desk, ‘‘ Stop it !” walked up to 
the organ exclaiming ‘‘ Stop it, I tell 
you !” then went to the organ-blower 
and cut ofi the supply of wind, and last 
of all, shouted to the organist, ‘‘I dis- 
charge you from ever playing this organ 
again !”—The rights and wrongs of the 
pew system have received curious illus- 
tration at Masham, in Yorkshire. Mr. 
Crossley, the present occupier of Ald- 
burgh Hall, recovered damages for 
tresspass in disturbing the fabric of a 
pew, immemorially occupied by whoever 
lived at the Hall. The tresspass oc- 
curred in connection with the repairs 
of the church, the pew, one of the large 
box kind, having been divided into two 
neat modern sittings. But this was 
interfering with private property.—The 
voluntary religious census of large towns 
shows one point in favour of the Estab- 
lishment. Relatively to the population, 
Dissent has made great strides since 
1851; but, relatively to the actual ac- 
commodation provided, the Church 
attendance has improved. It is now 
better in the morning than that of any 
other denomination except the Roman 
Catholics, and in the evening better 
than any except the Roman Catholics 
and the Salvation Army.—It has been 
decided by the Welsh Bishops not to 
proceed with the revision of the Welsh 
New Testament. Although the com- 
mittee appointed in May last, consisting 
of three representatives from each of the 
four Welsh dioceses, was all but unani- 
mous in favour of revision, their reasons 
failed to influence the Bishops to autho- 
rise the work.—The death of Rev. 
Thomas Romney Robinson, D.D., 
which took place last month, at Armagh 
Observatory, in the goth year of his 
age, removes from the Irish Episcopal 
Church a man of the highest eminence 
as a scientist, a scholar, and a divine. 
For many years he had lived in complete 
retirement.—The Record, a famous 


organ of evangelical churchmanship, 
hitherto published three times a week, 
has gone through some difficulties, and 
is about to restrict itself to a weekly 
issue. —Rev. T. W. Mossman, a well- 
known member of the Order of Cor- 
porate Reunion, has been expelled from 
the English Church Union. It seems 
that he claims to have received Episco- 
pal consecration, in some underhand 
way, and recently went through, though 
in his own house, a form of conferring 
priests’ orders on Mr. J. Elphinston- 
Robertson, a deacon of the Anglican 
Church. Hence the expulsion, 
Perhaps the oldest Presbyterian con- 
gregation in England is the French or 
Walloon church, which has met for 
worship in the crypt or undercroft of 
Canterbury Cathedral since the time of 
Elizabeth, with a break during Mary’s 
reign. At present, however, only one 
old lady represents the lineal descen- 
dants of the exiled Huguenots, and the 
Charity Commissioners have been called 
upon to say what shall be done with the 
endowment of £160 a year derived from 
land granted to them at the time of their 
settlement in this country. The inquiry 
has resulted in a scheme for maintaining 
in the crypt ‘‘a pacific and uncontro- 
versial form of Protestant service.” 


Hereupon the 72mes suggests the desira- © 


bility of granting the use of a portion of 
the large churches to Christians who 
are not members of the Church of 
England, instead of compelling them to 
raise new edifices.—The leading Pres- 
byterian heretic of our time, Rev. W. 
Robertson Smith, has just received 
from the Senatus of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity the degree of LL.D.—Dr. Fleming 
Stevenson’s Mission Lectures in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow were not well 
attended. Neither were the Sunday 
evening lectures in Edinburgh, arranged 
by Rev. J. Glasse and prohibited by the 
Presbytery. It is suspected that Scot- 
land has been somewhat overdone with 
lectures of late. The Baird Lectures 
and the Croall Lectures have been going 
on in Edinburgh at the same time.— 
Joseph Cook, the admired lecturer, who 
disputes with Talmage the fame of being 
the Barnum of theology, is at Calcutta, 
and interests himself in the members of 
the Brahmo Somaj, who, he says, are 
more devotional than the Unitarian 
Church as a whole. He is reported as 


delivering himself to these ‘‘ Theists of © 
the New Dispensation ” as follows: “I 


sympathise with you for three reasons. 
You are anti-caste, anti-materialist, and 
anti-agnostic ; and may God bless you!” 
—On the 21st March, Rev. J. H. Moore, 
who has ministered acceptably for 20 
years at Elmwood Church, Belfast, was 
presented with his portrait. —The chosen 
Moderator of the English Presbyterian 
Synod, Rev. W. M‘Caw, more than 30 
years pastor of Trinity Church, Man- 
chester, is an Ulsterman by birth, and 
in early life was associated with the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church.—Rey. 
Dr. Donald Fraser, whose deliverance 
on the Sabbath question marked him as 
a man of liberal mind, has read a paper 
on the Lord’s Supper, before the Lon- 
don Presbytery, in which he advocates 
more frequent communions. With re- 
gard to the terms of communion, he 
speaks as follows: ‘‘ We may not insist 
on communicants agreeing with us on 
questions which do not affect loyalty to 
Christ and to conscience. They may 
be Presbyterians, or they may not. 
They may be Calvinists, or they may 
not. They may be Paedo-Baptists, or 
they may not. The church is not a club 
formed on a principle of mutual agree- 
ment, but the assembly of those who 
cal] Jesus Lord.”—Mr. W.-D, Hender- 
son, of Belfast, who died 13th March, 
aet. 45, was a maternal grandson of 
the Rev. James Porter, of Greyabbey, 
author of Billy Bluff, and executed on 
the charge of treason in 798. Mr. 
Henderson took a conspicuous part in 
the agitation for Disestablishment, and 
has strongly advocated the cause of the 
tenant-tarmers. 

The resignation of pastoral work by 
Rey. Dr. John Kennedy, who has been 
47 years in the ministry, 36 of which he 
has spent at Stepney, and who is now 
in his 7oth year, removes from active 
duty one of the ablest Congregational 
ministers of the elder school. Like the 
late Dr. Raleigh, the minister of Step- 
ney came originally from Scotland. Of 
late years he has thrown himself vigor- 
ously into the defence of the authenticity 
of revelation and the reality of its his- 
torical facts, in view of recent sceptical 
publications. His congregation is one 
of the oldest about London, dating from 
1644. 

One of the most curious offshoots from 
Scottish Presbyterianism is the Catho- 
lic Apostolic Church, which represents 
the outcome of Edward Irving’s move- 
ment in its later stages. The body is 
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practically dying out, though it possesses 
some handsome churches, and a few 
zealous followers both at home and on 
the continent. It has been recently 
said, and with some truth, that ‘‘ every 
Irvingite prophecy worded with any 
such definiteness in respect of topic and 
date as to be capable of being tested, 
has failed to come true ; and not one of 
the apostles, now nearly all dead, has 
succeeded in making a practical impres- 
sion anywhere.” 

Robert Collyer’s successor at Chicago 
was Rev. G. C. Miln, who came over 
from the Congregationalists, we believe. 
After preaching about a year among 
Unitarians, he developed views of a 
strongly Agnostic character. He appears 
for a time to have thought that this 
circumstance would be no bar to his 
continuance as minister of Unity Church, 
but has of course been obliged to resign. 
He has since lectured at Chickering Hall, 
New York, having given up all belief 
in immortality and prayer, and appa- 
rently even in God, Uyity, the organ 
of Western Unitarians, hopes that this 
case ‘‘may prove a warning to other 
young ministers who are compelled to 
leave the too narrow enclosures of an 
inherited faith for the larger fields of 
Liberal religion. May they be taught 
by it to take the advice of the ancient 
king, ‘to tarry at some obscure Jericho 
until their beards be grown.’ Churches 
will also learn greater caution and 
wisdom in the selection of their pastors.” 
—A windfall of large amount has come 
to replenish the treasury of the Scottish 
Christian Unitarian Association, in the 
shape of a legacy of £5000 from the 
late Mr. James Henry Maclagan, of 
Edinburgh. — The references to Mr. 
Charles W. Peach, of Edinburgh, in our 
recent articles on Robert Dick, will lead 
our readers to sympathise with Mr. Peach 
in the loss of his wife, who died 13th 
March, aet. 80, She had been married 
to Mr. Peach for fifty-three years, and 
was a good Unitarian. In 1844 Sir 
Robert Peel granted to her a small 
pension out of the Queen’s Bounty,— 
The New Meeting House, Kidder- 
minster, has just celebrated its centen- 
nial. It originated inan Arian offshoot 
from the Old Meeting House, owing to 
the appointment of a Trinitarian pastor, 
Rev. J. Barrett, at the end of 1781. It 
would appear that the Arian minority 
kept the parsonage premises, and were 
therefore forbidden the use of the Old 
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Meeting House for their separate ser- 
vices. Accordingly they fitted up a 
vacant warehouse, where they wor- 
shiped from 24 Feb., 1782, till their 
New Meeting House was opened on the 
18th October following.—In connection 
with the Liverpool Conference, Rev. 
W. Gaskell, M.A., will conduct the 
service of the Lord’s Supper in Hope St. 
Church on the evening when the Con- 
ference assembles, Tuesday, 18th April. 

The ‘‘Spiritualists” are trying at 
Dunecht to discover, by their peculiar 
methods, the abstracted body of the late 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. This 
is their report, so far as they have got ; 
in a trance they ‘‘distinctly saw the 
body being stolen from the tomb; the 
time of the year seemed to be earlier 
than May, and three men were engaged 
in the robbery ; these carried the body, 
which was wrapped in a covering, to a 
house on the estate; and some time 
afterwards removed it to a field that 
slopes towards a wood.” Not much 
help here for the detectives, so far. 

The condition of the Jews in Russia 
continues deplorable. If reports are to 
be credited, the Russian Government is 
prepared to insist upon their wholesale 
expulsion, but the Czar cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to sign the cruel decree. 
Meantime, Jewish emigrants are passing 
through England on their way to Amer- 
ica, at the rate of 150 per week ; others 
are unable to get further than Galicia, 
for want of means and clothing. We 
are glad to see that in Belfast an unsec- 
tarian committee of ladies has been 
organised, for the purpose of raising 
contributions of money and garments 
for these unfortunate victims of popular 
hatred. 

The Pall Mail Gazette has published 
some remarkablearticles on Mormonism, 
from which it appears that the number 
of the converts is remarkable, in pro- 
portion to the machinery employed. 
About 2,400 Mormon emigrants sailed 
last year from England and Wales. 
Some 160 elders leave Utah every year 
for the European missions ; seventeen 
of these preachers are regularly at work 
in London. The Josephites, or non- 
polygamous Mormons, are to the Brig- 
hamites what Protestants are to the 
Catholics. They adhere to the letter 
of the Book of Mormon, which pro- 
hibits polygamy, and repudiate the 
authority of the pontiff of Salt Lake. 
They have this year begun in earnest to 


counteract the propagandism of the 
Brighamites in the streets of London. 
The Oath question is still a sore 
subject, Mr. Bradlaugh having been 
returned, by a diminished majority. 
Meanwhile, another phase of the Oath 
difficulty deserves our attention. Mr. 
Richard Tangye, of Birmingham, brings 
forward the point that, if he had con- 
sented to stand for East Cornwall, and 
had been elected, the Oath difficulty 
would have affected him very peculiarly. 
His parents were members of the Society 
of Friends,and he entertainsthe Quakers’ 
objection to swearing, but, though a 
regular attendant at the Birmingham 
place of worship of the Society, he has 
not become a Church member, and con- 
sequently could not legally claim to be 
included amongst those to whom the 
law of affirmation would apply as at 
present constituted. Mr, Tangye ob- 
serves that the law, as it now stands, 
affects those who, like himself, are theo- 
logically unobjectionable, as well as 
those against whom such objections are 
levelled.—Holland has recently had a 
Bradlaugh contest. Dr. Hartog Heys 
van Zooteveen was elected a member of 
Council at Assen. He avowed himself 
an Atheist, and unable to take the oath. ~ 
Hence, he was not permitted to take 
his seat. The Home Minister, a strong 
Liberal, was interpellated in the Second 
Chamber upon this proceeding, with a 
view of securing the opinion of the 
Government. The Minister warmly de- 
fended the oath, maintaining that while 
the State is undoubtedly laic or secular, 
this is quite a different thing from being 
atheistic, for in a completely atheistic 
society there could be no right or law, 
since right and law are inseparable from 
belief. A Parliamentary debate of four 
days’ length followed, but it ended with- 
out any concession to Dr. van Zoote- 
veen. Meanwhile, meetings, resolu- 
tions, protests, and petitions are going 
on in order to bring pressure upon the 
Home Minister.—Mr. Bradlaugh has 
been invited to preside at a Conference 
of Freethinkers, to be held this autumn 
in Rome, if the Italian Government 
permit. The Catholics are using 
strenuous efforts to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the Holy City by such a Con-— 
ference. Unless, however, history is 
strangely at fault, there has been a worse 
‘*desecration” in the old days of ex- — 
clusive Catholicism, for there was at least 


one Pope who was a notorious Atheist. — 
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~[ FIRST, NOTICE. | 


HE poet is one who is born in a golden clime. He is the 
messenger of a heavenly spirit. His function is to tell us that 
* things are not what they seem” in our dull and worldly ways. Sad 
is the prevailing rule of self-interest ; and pitiful beyond expression 
it sometimes is to see how low an estimate we betray of one another, 
and of ourselves as well. In a world of little faith, the sweet singer, 
to whom God has breathed the deep secret of His loving kindness, 
bids us behold the glory we have forgotten, and talse up the neglected 
thoughts of trust and joy. Poetry is the rhythmic parable of our love, 
and love is the real “ earthly paradise.” It is, of course, true that the 
subject-matter of the poem may refer to the mystery of pain. The 
In Memoriam is a heart’s lament over the ending of a holy com- 
panionship, sundered by death. Even here, however, the motive is 
that of faith, which comes out, ever and anon, like sunshine from 
April clouds, and, on the last pages, shines steadily like the tender 
rapture of a summer’s day. True poetry is gladdening, even when 
written in the minor key. It is a human echo of the celestial har- 
monies. It is concerned first with truth, and afterwards with gladness ; 
but is there no truth in the voice of comfort, and beauty, and sweetest 
affection? ‘The poet sings of these brighter things, and softens, it 
may be, the harsh verdict we had formed in our usual contact with 
the world. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was such a sweet singer. In some 
respects his position was pre-eminent. No poet has gone with directer 
aim or more potent force to the real feelings of the people ; none has 
ever been more wholesome and elevating. ‘The explanation of his 
remarkable power lies not so much in the sphere of what we call art 
as in that of humanity. A man of travel, of ripe and varied culture, 
master of many languages, whose work from beginning to end shows 
a highly accomplished hand, it yet was not as an artist-poet that he 
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has won the loving and far reaching appreciation which has gathered 
round his name. What Robert Browning would condense into half 
a dozen words, Longfellow would require a dozen to express; and 
art, we know, never throws away a single stroke of the pen. Also, it 
would not be difficult to find fault with some of his figures for a 
certain inaccuracy or disjointedness ; and, remembering the perfect 
consistency of Tennyson’s similitudes, to make a comparison in this 
respect more complimentary to the living than to the dead. Yet 
Longfellow could do, in lis simplicity, what our Laureate cannot do 
with his perfection of art. Nobody can fail to see the straightforward 
and gentle power which has made Longfellow the most popular poet 
of the nineteenth century. 

He has been declared to be superficial ; and, when the word is 
rightly defined, we are not sure that it is not a suggestion of his 
distinctive power. If it be meant that his subjects were mostly the 
things which lie on the surface of life, things that one may see any 
day of the week, and that he clothed his imagination about them in 
the homely Saxon phrase best “ understanded of the people,” then 
we may readily admit that Longfellow was a superficial poet. But 
poetry is not the right vehicle of utterance for philosophic subtleties ; 
the ins and outs of speculating intellect are for the few who care for 
them, and for their sake can sit studiously over the dry leaves of 
prose. The minstrel aims to catch the common ear, to touch the 
human heart. They who are surrounded by their clinging cares, 
tempted through the day, and weary when their task is laid aside ; 
for whom night draws on as a grateful blank between the anxious 
present and the ufknown morrow, listen to the artless carol of truth 
and joy, and for them it is something of a divine voice. If by super- 
ficial we mean that there is this common power, well and good; 
while it would be an entire misjudgement of the case to suppose that 
the simple melodies of Longfellow do not deeply penetrate human 
feeling, and trace the conduct of life to its unseen motive in the soul. 

A most remarkable feature of the harmonious numbers of Long- 
fellow, and a great element of their charm, is the strong religiousness, 
the true devotional spirituality, which seems to pervade every line. 
We read with a sense of hovering, as it were, in the vestibule of 
Christian adoration, in half expectancy to hear the worshippers within 


“ Singing the hundredth psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem.” 


Wordsworth was also an intensely religious poet, but with a differ- 
ence. He begins with Nature, ‘‘the round ocean and the living air, 
and the blue sky ;” and then, rising to the ‘‘ mind of man,” he feels 
the Divine Presence in all things deeply interfused. From a yellow 
‘primrose on the river’s brim,” he can derive the “joy of elevated 
thoughts ;”. and in this sweet fellowship of Nature is his mental and 
religiqus home. Longfellow, though hardly less nature-loving, is ~~ 
human to begin with; and his religion draws him toward pa 


struggles of humanity, by which larger freedom and diviner I 
for ever being attained. It is the Church, and the Church militant, 
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that engages his inspiration. And how grand, in real breadth, is the 
Church of his ideal ! 

We do not find in Longfellow the empty dream of a universal 
worship, in which doctrinal divergencies will no longer exist ; he has 
too great a respect for the various creeds, and the strenuous aggressive 
work they have each done, to imagine that religion can ever be based 
upon doctrinal nothingness. But he had what every genuine liberal 
must have, the highest respect for religious character, for the Christian 
truth that is lived rather than believed ; and whether he wrote of the 
Catholic priest or of the sturdy Puritan faith of his ancestors, his 
sympathy warms to the good they are variously effecting. His own 
hope lay in 

‘* The Gospel of the golden rule, 
The new commandment given to men,” 
and his poems are part of a life that 


. . . ‘Studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.” 


Closely related to his religion, we find in Longfellow something 
of that wondrous drawing toward little children, which forms one of 
the holiest pages of the Gospel. Some of his poems, it has been said, 
rather in a tone of disparagement, have a peculiar fascination for the 
young. To contend that they lose in excellence on this account is 
to show a very weak judgement. There is a great deal in Longfellow 
about little children. He was fortunate in his experience of them ; 
but his experience was a true one ; and the lesson is one of the most 
beautiful on earth. We remember how, a few years ago, on his birth- 
day, the old man eloquent who used to sing— 


“*Come to me, O ye children, 
For I hear you at your play,” 


received from the young folks who had been charmed by the romance 
of his muse the present of an arm-chair, made of the wood of the 
veritable “ Village Blacksmith” chestnut tree. We remember the 
verses he wrote, “From my arm-chair,” as a thank-offering, verses in 
which he consecrates all lowly toil once more :— 
**T see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow ; 


And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat ! 


And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee ; 
And to my more than threescore years and ten 
Brought back my youth again.” 
The domestic episodes of Christian story cannot show us anything 
more winsome than Longfellow in what he called “ The chiJdren’s 
hour.” 
We attempt not now any critical preference among the poems 
whose author has ceased to speak to us in the broken accents of 
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mortality. It has contented us to refer affectionately to the great 
human soul, the fine religious spirit of all his work. Of Longfellow 
it may be said that he “uttered nothing base,” nothing whereof the 
most sensitive spiritual nature could be ashamed. Almost every 
year, while the poet has been waning in physical energies, some new 
poem has come over the sea, full of the old vigour, as rich in hope as 
ever, and more and more ripe in scholarly grace. They have been 
none the less welcome that each appeared so much like the last. 
Now, at length the writer of Zvangeline and of the Golden Legend, 
has finished the work that was given him to do. What he wrote of 
Dr. Channing may well be re-applied to himself: 
The pages of thy book I read, 
And as I closed each one ; 


My heart. responding, ever said, 
Servant of God, well done ! 


Divine favouritism. 


ALVINISM, for more than three centuries, has proved its power 

both to produce noble instances of individual character, and to 
sustain in the heart of great nations a high spirit of stalwart indepen- 
dence. A religion which has achieved such results is entitled to the 
full praise of its strength, a strength which lies in its intellectual 
consistency, its robust, nay, inexorable, logic. But Calvinism has 
also its weak side; it is a religion of little compassion and less 
charity. Whenever these elements insist upon making themselves 
felt, Calvinism, despite its intellectual strength, melts gradually away. 
The very defences which are made for Calvinism in our day prove 
how completely the hold of the real thing is loosening in our time. 

Such a defence was given by Professor Witherow at the opening 
of the last session of Magee College. His address on that occasion 
was reported in the Witness of 11th November, 1881. To Professor 
Witherow all lovers of the history of their country are indebted for 
the best extant sketches of the men and the movements of Irish 
Presbyterianism in the last century. In this, as in other fields, his 
keen sympathies and his admirable impartiality combine to make 
him a pattern historian. But these very qualities ruin his apology 
for Calvinism. His defence is a surrender. 
Professor Witherow’s defence of Calvinism takes the form of an 
apology for the use of the Westminster Confession as a test of sound- 
ness in the faith. At the outset, he admits that this Confession is 
sometimes signed without enquiry; that certain of its statements are 
sometimes scrupled at; and that it may be fairly said that the West- 
minister Standards are both imperfect and disproportionate in their ~~ 
exhibition of divine truth. “It is not necessary to maintain that 
they are perfect, either in the sense of comprising every d trine of 
revelation, or in the sense of expressing every doctrine in 
manner. Very much in the Bible is not contained in the sun 
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and the doctrines found in the Bible may be imperfectly stated in the 
human representation of them, or a doctrine may receive in the 
Confession a greater or less degree of prominence than is given to it 
in the Word of God.” 

Coming to details, Professor Witherow enters upon the defence 
of what is usually regarded as “the rigorous Calvinism of the West- 
minster Confession.” Quoting from ‘a divine of some eminence,” 
whose name is not given, Professor Witherow challenges his conclu- 
sion that, according to the Confession of Faith, “ the vast majority of 
mankind are doomed unconditionally to everlasting punishment,” 
This statement, he asserts, contains (1) ‘‘ something that we believe;” 
(2) “something that we do not profess to know;” (3) “something 
that we explicitly deny.” Let us examine this rejoinder in detail, 

First, the “something that we believe,” is thus defined by Pro- 
fessor Witherow: ‘“‘ That the finally impenitent are doomed to ever- 
lasting punishment.” But the Confession says nothing about “finally 
impenitent.” The distinction it draws is not between peniter.t and 
impenitent, but between “the eternal salvation of the elect” and 
“the damnation of the reprobate” (¢, xxxiii: 2). Thus the point 
which “we do most certainly believe” is a point, not only ignored 
by the Confession, but incompatible with its very structure. Professor 
Witherow dislikes the word “ reprobation,” and does not remember 
that it occurs in the Confession. He can hardly, however, ignore 
the expressions we have just quoted. If he abandons them, he 
abandons Calvinism altogether. 

Let us take, next, the “something that we explicitly deny.” This 
is thus expressed : “that they [the lost] are doomed unconditionally 
to punishment we strongly and explicitly deny.” In support of this 
denial he quotes the Confession as affirming that “the rest of man- 
kind, God was pleased . . to pass by, and to ordain them to 
dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise of His glorious justice” 
(c. ili. 7). But how does this affect the case? A condition implies 
an z But the Confession does not say “if they sin.” It expressly 
excludes the notion of a conditional decree, in the words “although 
God knows whatsoever may or can come to pass upon all supposed 
conditions; yet hath He not decreed anything . . as that which 
would come to pass upon such conditions” (¢. iii. 2). A conditional 
decree is not Calvinism at all; it is the very essence of Arminianism. 
Further, even supposing that, in contradiction to the whole scope of 
the Confession, a condition were intended in the words “ for their 
sin,” it would be an unreal condition. For we are told that “ original” 
sin makes every man subject to eternal misery (¢ vi. 6). The 
condition, then, if it be a condition, is one which is “imputed” to 
every human being, apart from any act of his own; and “ for their 
sin ” must mean “ for the fact of their birth.” 

: in, let us take the “something that we do not profess to 
know.” Here Professor Witherow urges “whether the lost will be 
the vast majority of mankind, the Confession does not say, and we 
do not profess to know.” Thanks to the Revision of the New 
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Testament, “the lost” is no longer a permissible interpretation of 
Scripture language. ‘Them that are lost” is replaced by “them 
that are perishing” (2 Cor. iv. 3). Final exclusion is a human sur- 
mise, not a divine declaration. But does, or does not, the Confession 
adjudge its unconditional doum of “eternal torments” to the vast 
majority of mankind? It will probably be admitted that the heathen, 
before and since Christ, constitute such a majority. What has the 
Confession to say, bearing on their case? “A// those whom God 
hath predestinated unto life, and those only, He is pleased, in His 
appointed and accepted time, effectually to call 4y His Word and 
Spirit ” (c. x. 1). The heathen, then, who have not heard the Word, 
are not elect, and cannot be saved. But the Confession speaks, it 
may be urged, of “other elect persons, who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the Word” (¢ iv. 3). This 
refers, however, to a lack of capacity, not to a failure of opportunity. 
The heathen are not “incapable,” like idiots; the Word has never 
reached them, that is all. And that there may be no doubt about 
the meaning, we are expressly warned that “ much less can men not 
professing the Christian religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, 
be they ever so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of 
nature, and the law of that religion they do profess; and to assert 
and maintain that they may is very pernicious, and to be detested” 
(e. x. 4). The men of the Old Testament are only saved as being 
Christians before Christ (¢. vii. 5). ; 

In connection with this question of “the vast majority,” Professor 
Witherow says that “the Confession is sometimes charged with 
teaching that most repulsive of all notions, the damnation of infants.” 
And truly so charged. For the Confession, as Professor Witherow 
of course admits, speaks of “elect infants dying in infancy;” and also 
of “others not elected,” who “cannot be saved” (¢. x. 3, 4). If it 
be urged that “ others not elected” does not apply to infants specially, 
and may be construed without reference to them, it can only be 
replied that the humanity is better than the logic. Professor Witherow 
gives countenance to the doctrine that “ the Heavenly Father chooses 
to life every infant dying before it sins ‘ after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.’” What can this possibly mean, viewed in connection 
with the Confession? It cannot mean a fost-mortem choice, for this 
would overturn the whole notion of an eternal decree. It cannot 
mean a choice depending on the infant’s innocence, for this would 
destroy the unconditional decree. Whatever it means, it affords a 
poor consolation to those who are revolted by the notion of “ the 
damnation of infants.” It distinctly allows that infants who have 
‘sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression” are in exactly 
the same position as adults. Professor Witherow will scarcely con- 
tend that childhood, even in its loveliest phases, when emerging from 
the unconsciousness of the nurseling, possesses an immunity from the 


commission of sin; or that all children are converted before death. 


According to his own reading of the decree of preterition, “ for their 
sin” children, like their elders, lie under the doom of eternal misery. 
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We confess ourselves unable to enter into the squeamishness 
which shrinks from the application of ‘‘ eternal torments” to the 
infant and the idiot, while it is willing to face the possibility of such 
a doom falling by an irreversible decree upon the grown man and 
woman. That God should raise the undeveloped human being to 
eternal glory, but have no mercy upon the errors and the struggles 
of youth, the cares and temptations of maturity, or the sins and 
sorrows of age, is to us incredible. Childhood does not appeal to 
the Infinite Compassion one whit more forcibly than do the altered 
circumstances of later years. Once admit that our human feelings 
are entitled to have some say in the estimate of the likelihoods of 
divine justice and clemency, and not only the helpless infant, but the 
wanderer and the rebel, who have drunk life’s bitter experiences, and 
lost the way of health and truth and peace, must be allowed to have 
some claim upon the pity of Him before whom we are all as children, 
and whose nature and whose name is Love. The rigid separation of 
souls into elect and reprobate is as untrue to human nature as it is 
fatal to the impartiality of God. No man is so good as not to have 
enough cause in his own inward experience for interpreting, with a 
merciful commiseration, the sins of the outcast; none so bad that 
the possibility of amendment is altogether excluded. And as for the 
system of Divine Favouritism which Calvinism reads into the volume 
of God’s truth, the more it is examined the more hopeless is the task 
of reconciling it with the facts of nature and the statements of revela- 
tion. God passed by “the rest of mankind,” says the Confession, 
and ordained them to “eternal torments.” Isitindeed so? ‘ What 
if God, willing to shew His wrath, and to make His power known, 
endured with much long-suffering vessels of wrath, fitted to destruc- 
tion?” (Rom. ix. 22). Those, whom the long-suffering of God 
endures, while He shews plainly enough His anger at their sin, and 
His power in their redemption, let not man presume to banish ever- 
lastingly into final woe. 

“ We should ever,” wrote the late Bishop Ewing of Argyle, “keep 
prominent the Fatherly character of God, and believe that no human 
logic, drawing inferences from passages of Holy Writ, ought to be 
brought into collision with moral consciousness. Such inferences as 
contradict this must be erroneous, as when it is said that ‘ By the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of His own glory, some men are 
fore-ordained into everlasting death.’ We must correct, where possible, 
such erroneous and mischievous views. Where actually believed, 
they destroy the filial relation between God and His oftspring, and 
(assigning a morality to God at variance with that enjoined on man) 
injure morality in the stream by destroying it at the fountain. The 
time is fast approaching when such speculative, but hurtful state- 
ments, will be removed from the creeds of believers, and an union 
and copartnery in love and good works (now much to be wished) be 
thereby effected and established.” 
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Biblical Jllustrations. 


. vV. 


G5 °er® written on leather as a flexible material were made up in 
rolls, hence our word volume. In the synagogues the law is 
still read from such rolls, deposited in the ark when not inuse. When 
it is said our Lord “closed the book ” and sat down, it means that he 
gave the roll, from which he had been reading to the audience, to the 
officer in attendance. Each separate Book of the Old Testament 
was thus singly written on a roll. 

We write with pens, made in past days almost universally from 
quills, but now generally from thin sheets of iron. The ancients 
wrote usually with a style, formed also as we have seen from iron. Our 
own word style, is applied to an author’s arrangement of words and 
phrases, but the style was, in shape, more like a modern pencil than 
a pen ; yet reed pens were likewise in use for writing on papyrus leaves. 
Their ink was thicker than ours, of the consistence of printer’s ink, 

Very old MSS were written in large characters, with no distinction, 
such as we have, of capitals and small letters, often there were no stops 
or any kind of intervals between the words ; hence it is extremely 
difficult for persons unaccustomed to this mode of writing to read 
these MSS understandingly. Eastern people write from right to left, 
just in the reverse order of ourselves, they begin their books—notably 
in the case of Hebrew ones—at what we should call the end of ours 
Custom reconciles to the awkwardness of these methods. 

The Jews have always had the greatest reverence for their 
Seriptures, taking the utmost pains to ensure their correctness in the 
transcription. It is said that a single error in copying, of omission or 
otherwise, is enough to make the whole transcript useless ; but this as- 
sertion must be taken with allowance, for very true are the lines of the 

oet : 
“« Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 

But the Hebrew scribes are still very careful to commit no mistake, 
whilst their work is usually done in the most beautiful manner. The 
volumes or rolls of the sacred writings are kept in the synagogues in 
large wooden presses carved and otherwise ornamented, the rollers 
being tipped with silver, with silk fringes and tassels. It is hardly 
necessary to add in this connexion that the word “Scriptures” in the 
New Testament means, invariably, the writings known as the Old 
Testament. Our Lord told the Jews to “ search the Scriptures,” and 
the apostle Paul congratulates Timothy, his son in the faith, that 
“from a child, he had known the Holy Scriptures,” in both cases the 


ancient writings of Moses, the prophets, etc. Almost all the quotations 


in the New-Testament are made from the Old, indeed the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time had few other books than these; from Genesis to Malachi 
inclusive, their literature was nearly confined to these. The appeal was 
constantly to the law and the testimony. The Psalmist declares that 
the law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, whilst the honest 
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single-minded men of Berea are warmly commended in that they 
searched the Scriptures daily, to verify the words of Paul that Jesus 
was the long expected Messiah. Well would it be for us if we re- 
turned to the practice of our devout Puritan ancestors, and instructed 
our children more sedulously in the knowledge of those far higher 
Scriptures in the New Testament, which are still able to make wise 
unto salvation. Indeed we would still put the Bible as such, and in 
its entirety, before their eyes. We care little for “ People’s Bibles,” or 
“Children’s Bibles,” whether German, or Dutch, or English; we adhere 
to the Bible of Jerome, of Wycliffe, of Luther, or to our own magni- 
ficent, if not faultless, version. We yet reverently say with Chilling- 
worth, “The Bible, the Bible only is the religion of Protestants.” 
With Wakefield, we declare “I would not give a pin for all the 
morality in the world, wanting that of the New Testament.” 

Perhaps in no respect do Eastern manners differ more from those of 
the West than the article of dress, the form, and the material. In all 
ages, and all parts of the world dress has been a subject of universal 
consideration. Even those who profess to despise attention to it are 
compelled to make an object of even serious thought, and in avoiding 
its display frequently draw observation by a kind of ostentatious 
simplicity. We know that the Scriptures, especially in the New 
Testament, contain many injunctions against inordinate display of 
apparel, against making this the leading idea in the mind. Buta 
rigid abstention from ornament is nowhere insisted on, whilst Lydia, 
a seller of the expensive purple of Thyatira, was, we may be assured, 
not forbidden to deal any longer in that article. The words of our 
Lord, of Paul, and especially of Peter, are not to be “‘cut to the quick” as 
to wherewithal we shall be clothed, nor when the believing women are 
exhorted rather than commanded not to be adorned with gold and 
sumptuous apparel, is there any absolute prohibition, only that it be 
remembered that the ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit are far more 
precious in the sight of God than decking the person with jewels. A 
decent attention to dress is at all times necessary, and becoming to the 
outward station as well as the sobriety of the Christian character. In 
the Hebrew Scriptures, minute directions as to the garb of the ministers 
who approached the sanctuary were given, and we may well suppose 
were enforced ; and the ritual whether of temple or the tabernacle was 
magnificent and costly to the last degree. The great men of the 
East have ever dressed, and continue to dress, very gorgeously. They 
have, indeed, a childish love of pomp, and seek every occasion of 
displaying their fine attire. A rich robe, given to any one who pleases 
a grandee, is a favourite mode of doing honour to the fortunate in- 
dividual. These robes are long and flowing, setting off the person to 
great advantage, but cumbrous in their use. When it is necessary to 
use any exertion, even in walking, the wearer gathers his garments 
around him. This is termed “ girding the loins,” an indication of active 
determination. Many more yards of stuff are used in these dresses of 
distinction than with us. All this, however, applies to the rich alone. 
The poorer classes, always the majority, must rest content with few 
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articles of clothing, and these of scanty dimensions. Some of these 
unfortunate persons have nothing more than a blanket for covering, 
either of woollen or cotton, with blue or white stripes, and called a 
hyke. The wandering Arabs have seldom anything more than this 
hyke, though here and there may be found an individual with cotton 
drawers in addition. The hyke serves also as a covering for night. 
The young man who followed Jesus the night he was apprehended had 
just such a hyke on. This was in the tumult taken away from him, 
and he fled away naked to hishome. The hat, mentioned Dan. iii. 21, 
is not the so conspicuous part of Western costume, still hardly known 
in many places of Asia. In Biblical times the turban was the usual head 
covering, made of many rolls of linen, generally white. It seems to 
be the best defence against the sun’s rays in those countries so direct 
and fierce. Like all other parts of the dress, these turbans were 
highly adorned, glittering with jewels and gold. King’s crowns were 
magnificent, formed of every expensive material, and too weighty to 
be worn for any length of time. ‘The sceptre, also of gold and precious 
stones, was the emblem of royal power, also of protection to the 
suppliant. King Ahasuerus held the sceptre out for his queen 
Esther to touch. She was thus assured that her petition would be 
granted. The queen herself “ put on her royal apparel,” the more to 
grace her person in the king’s sight. The colours of expensive gar- 
ments were usually purple and scarlet, relieved with white, as more 
attractive to the sight. The rich man was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, indeed purple was accounted a royal colour, and only monarchs 
or those high in favour at their courts were privileged to wear it. By 
degrees it became more common, though not in ordinary use; “born 
in the purple” was a well understood phrase to signify persons of 
exalted birth. The purple was originally a Tyrian dye, popularly said 
to be found only within the shell of a small fish, like the mussel in 
appearance, and found on the Syrian coast, but this is a fable, and it 
_ has been shrewdly supposed to have been invented by the Tyrians 
to conceal their manufacturing processes. 

A word here on Eastern shoes, more properly sandals or slippers. 
The most ancient kinds were made of the skins of animals roughly 
dressed with the hair outside, and tied to the leg with leather straps. 
Very commonly sandals were used, which were for the soles alone, a 
protection from the rough roads or the burning sands. These were 
likewise secured by thongs. To unfasten these, and to bathe the 
feet, was the employment of the lowest of the servants, hence the 
energy of the Baptist’s expression, “ the latchet of whose shoes I am 
not worthy to unloose,” and hence our Lord’s touching lesson of 
humility in the washing his disciple’s feet. ira) 

The Orientals appear to have an almost inherent disposition to’ 
honour those persons who are in authority, and even to abase them-- 


selves in their presence, and to this a great deal in the surrounding +— 
circumstances impel them. The awe of power is traditional, and 


reaches back to the remotest times, whilst to the hereditary dread of 


superiors in rank, ignorance of human rights and responsibility, and, 
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the influence of an enervating climate have largely conduced. It 
may be added that Asia has extensive plains, and these the more 
thickly populated. Now a mountainous country is ever the nurse of 
freedom. Witness Switzerland, whose hills of granite, capped with 
snow, long nourished a hardy race claming liberty as their birth-right, 
and who from their caves, and along their rocky passes, could bid 
successful defiance to the embattled hosts of Europe. David in the 
wilderness, the heroic Maccabees in their fastnesses thus maintained 
themselves against fearful odds. But explain the matter as we may, 
we find that Eastern people go far beyond ourselves in outward tokens 
of respect and homage, prostrations, genuflexion, bowing, and other 
servile attitudes. The modes also differ widely from what is practised 
here. We uncover the head, or lift the hat, in token of respect ; an 
oriental, if left to his own device, would pull off his shoes in sign of 
homage. Thus the Lord Jehovah said to Moses when he saw the 
burning bush, “ Put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the place where 
thou standest is holy ground.” The priests always ministered with 
the feet bare, and we are informed that those persons who stand 
before a real Eastern monarch, even those of the highest rank, are 
bare-footed in his presence on marble floors, thus waiting on him for 
several successive hours. Any one in this country who enters a 
Jewish synagogue is admonished to keep on his hat, be his stay there 
long or short. 


Congregational asemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
XVI. 


N the year 1690 took place the Rent Riots on the Six Mile 

Water, to which we alluded in a previous number, and which were 
caused by Lord Donegall, and those who held under him in fee 
(such as Mr. Upton, of Templepatrick, Mr. Adair, of Leighinmore, 
and others), distraining for the rents due to them by their tenants, 
on account of the previous year, 1689. These rents the tenants 
refused to pay, alleging “ that the landlord could not justly crave any 
rent where the tenant was not kept in peaceable possession, which 
every one knew they were not that year, having very little but their 
lives left that the enemy could take from them.” On this point the 
Antrim meeting had, at a meeting held in Templepatrick on November 
25, 1689, declared that “if rents and tithes be exacted without 
moderation, the country will unavoidably be broken so as they can’t 
live.” The riots now referred to, which were at one time rather 
serious, arose in the following way, as described in a paper drawn up 
by two neighbouring gentlemen (Messrs. William Shaw and James 
Crawford), and quoted in Dr. Kirkpatrick’s “ Historical Essay upon 
the Loyalty of Presbyterians,” 

‘* Alexander Wallace of Priesttown refused to pay rent to Mr. Benjamin 


Adair his immediate landlord, nor would he suffer him to distrain ; whereupon 
Mr. Adair made complaint to my Lord Donegall, the chief landlord, who sent Sir 
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Thomas Dancer with some of his own servants to assist, but came not himself. 
Then it was that the opposition was given, Sir Thomas wounded slightly with a 
pitchfork, and the cattle rescued. The next day, Sir Thomas’s expedition being 
successless, my lord himself came out, accompanied by Captain Leslie, Captain. 
Shaw of Ballygally, Captain Shaw of Bush, Mr. John Crawford of Ballysavage, 
Mr. Robert Crawford of Holestone, and several other gentlemen of distinction in 
their country. His lordship was pleased to bring with him a company of foot, 
commanded by Captain Sterling, who strictly charged his men to do the people no 
harm, but only, if they opposed driving the cattle, to fire upon them with powder, 
i they did, and there was no more opposition given, either then or at any time 
atter 

Shortly after these occurrences an attempt was made to represent 
this riot as an exclusively Presbyterian outbreak against the Established 
Church and Government of the country ; but the groundlessness of 
this view of the matter is proved by the facts that the landlord (Mr. 
Adair of Leighinmore), on whose estate the riot began, was himself 
a Presbyterian ; that Mr. Upton, whose tenants on this occasion also 
resisted him, belonged to the same religious community, and that of 
the gentlemen who are named as accompanying Lord Donegall on 
the second day of the disturbances, Captain Shaw of Ballygally, 
Captain Shaw of Bush, Mr. John Crawford of Ballysavage, and Mr. 
- Robert Crawford of Holestone, were members of that highly respect- 
able body of people, the Presbyterian gentry of Ulster in the 17th 
century. In connection with this matter it may be further stated, on 
the authority of the document already quoted, that “a Danish 
colonel quartered at Ballyclare would not suffer the bailiffs to 
distrain for rent, but ordered his soldiers to oppose them, though 
Captain Shaw of Ballygally, and several other Presbyterian gentlemen 
used all their interest w ith the said colonel not to interpose in that 
matter, but without success.’ 

In 1690 the Presbyterian ministers of this province, with Repre- 
sentative Elders, were formed for the first time into a Synod, which 
was called the General Synod of Ulster. This Synod consisted of 
several Presbyteries, and to one of these Presbyteries—the Presbytery 
of Belfast—the congregation of Templepatrick was at first attached. 
The minutes of this old Presbytery of Belfast are not now forth- 
coming ; nor are the earliest records of the Synod of Ulster as yet 
generally accessible, being still in manuscript ; so that all the infor- 
mation we can now gather as to the history at this time of the 
Templepatrick congregation must be derived from the old Session- 
Book of that congregation, which is here our only contemporary 
authority. 

And that information, we are sorry to say, is not of a very 
satisfactory character. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
Sessional discipline seems to have been partially and temporarily 
suspended in the congregation of Templepatrick. Znter arma stlent 
leges. The presence of the military in the parish with which we are 
now concerned, had brought about therein a general laxity of manners ; 


and this laxity was (amongst other ways), exhibited in a spirit of in- = 


subordination on the part of the people to the old-fashioned eccl 
tical law, to which they had hitherto given a ready obedience 
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the departure of the soldiers, the Templepatrick Session set themselves 
to gather up the reins of authority which had been for some time hang- 
ing loosely in theirhands. As the first symptom of renewed energy on 
their part, they “ concluded that scandalous persons should (as in 
other congregations), appear publicly before the congregation to make 
confession of their sin.” This, we think, implies that the practice 
referred to had latterly fallen into disuse amongst them. And to 
assist them in the work of revival, they took into their body a number 
of new Elders, who were publicly ordained before the congregation. 
Thus reinforced, the Session of Templepatrick ‘ ordered that every 
Elder should go through his own quarter,” and, in addition to a 
general superintendence of the morals and deportment of the people 
within his bounds, should see particularly ‘‘ what could be gotten 
amongst them for the maintenance of the Gospel.’ Under this head 
it is to be hoped that the “maintenance” of their own minister 
(which, as we have seen, had been for some time sadly neglected), 
was not forgotten. Certainly foreign objects of charity were not over- 
looked, for on two several occasions about this time collections were 
taken up in Templepatrick, “ for the relief of persons in captivity with 
the Turks.” Communions also, which were still held only once in 
the year, were provided for as usual ; and the amount of the collec- 
tions taken up on these occasions (about £7), as well as the quantity 
of wine used (fourteen gallons), indicate that the attendance on this 
ordinance in Templepatrick continued to be still large. In all pro- 
bability, however, it was not quite so large as it had been in the days 
of Blair and Welsh ; for in 1697 the General Synod issued an order 
that ‘for avoiding great multitudes that resort to Communions theré 
be only (/) three ministers, with the minister of the place employed at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and that the neighbouring 
ministers be not called at such times unless on Saturday or Monday.” 
But when neighbouring ministers did come to Templepatrick on Com- 
munion occasions, the Session of that congregation took care that they 
should be suitably entertained ; for they always appointed one of their 
number expressly “ for waiting upon the ministers.” 

In other respects the Templepatrick Session at this time en- 
deavoured to resume their former control over the affairs of the 
congregation. On one occasion they “ordered that none within this 
congregation shall sell or make away their seats without the consent 
of the Session, which is to be signified to them the next Lord’s Day ;” 
and on another occasion, by way.of indicating their revived supervision 
over the conduct of their people in the most minute particulars, they 
resolved that “ the Session having taken notice that light persons meet 
together on the Sabbath Day at the the tuck-mill of Ballymerton, at 
Ballyhartfield, and other places of the parish, they are to be reproved 
the next Lord’s Day.” 

But although the Session of Templepatrick were at this time thus 
anxious to return to the good old paths of Presbyterian discipline, it 
does not seem that the persons over whom they wished to resume 
control were by any means equally well-inclined to submit to that 
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discipline. Symptoms of insubordination begin to appear. Scandalous 
persons, when summoned by the Session, or when required by them 
to stand in the place of repentance before the congregation, often 
“denied to do so.” One man of this kind, when thus called on, 
absolutely “refused to give obedience to the Session.” Another 
man, when similarly cited, ‘‘sent answer that he would not own the 
Session, with whom he declared he would have nothing to do ;” 
whilst a third actually threatened “ to put the Elders into the Bishop’s 
Court for defamation, if they spoke to him again anything about his 
moral conduct.” This threat, if carried out, would have been a 
serious business ; for in those days it was no trifling matter to be “put 
into the Bishop’s Court,” out of which if a man came out alive, he 
always came out a great deal poorer than he was when he went in. 

Under these circumstances the Templepatrick Session consulted 
their Presbytery, as to what they were to do with these “ obstinates,” 
as they were called. The Presbytery advised if the culprits continued 
obstinate, “they were to be declared to be no members of the con- 
gregation, and to be deprived of all ordinances.” This was accordingly 
done, and acting on these instructions, the Session, amongst other 
things, refused to give ‘testimonials to these obstinates,” when they 
removed out of their parish to another congregation. But even this 
had little effect, for on one occasion of this kind a woman who was 
thus treated, had the effrontery to tell the Session of Templepatrick 
that she “did not regard them or their testimonials.” Times were 
indeed changed, when a woman could thus speak to a Court of 
Elders. 

All these things must have been very distressing to the minister 
of Templepatrick, Anthony Kennedy, who was then old and feeble. 
Unlike most of the Presbyterian ministers of Ulster in those days, 
Anthony Kennedy had not left Ireland and gone to Scotland during the 
wars. His health probably did not allow him to do so. In the 
Templepatrick Session-Book at this time we often meet with this 
entry—‘“ No sermon to-day, Mr. Kennedy being unwell.” For the 
same reason he had been frequently absent from the Antrim “meetings” 
of ministers, and we are sorry to add that his brethren on one occa- 
sion had so little consideration for the infirmity of their weak brother, 
as to “desire him to be advertised to attend their meetings more 
punctually if possibly his health will permit.” Mr. Kennedy’s own 
hearers shewed more feeling for their old minister. In the Temple- 
patrick pulpit, as in most pulpits at that time, there had hitherto been 
an hour glass. This was supposed to indicate the expected length of 
the preacher’s sermon. Shortly before Anthony Kennedy’s death, 
this Aour glass was apparently removed, for we find its place taken 
by a half hour glass, which (we take it), was a delicate intimation to 
the aged pastor that his people would be contented with shorter 
discourses from him than formerly. 

On August 15, 1697, the Communion was celebrated at Temple- 
patrick. Mr. Kennedy was present, and officiated on that occasion. 


But it was his last Communion. He was never present at another. © 
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He died on December 11, 1697, as appears from the following entry 
in the Session-Book of his congregation—“.The Reverend Mr. 
Anthony Kennedy departed this life upon the 11th December, 1697.” 

Mr. Kennedy was buried at Templepatrick, where his tombstone 
may still be seen, bearing the following Latin inscription :— 


HIC 


Christo uniti recumbunt beati 
Cineres viri Dei venerandi Diii: 
Antonii Kennedi qui ad fanum 
Patricii continuis decem lustris 
et tribus plus minus annis orth- 
doxam evangelii veritatem cul- 
tus Divini puritatem ecclesiz 
disciplinam et pacem non minus 
fideliter quam feliciter praedic- 
avit propugnavit et coluit. 
Quem vis nec dolus sacrilegiz 
tubze de tramite recto flectere aut 
loco pellere potuere. Quum tandem 
sincere Christum preedican- 
do et Christo vivendo multas 
animas Domino lucraverat suam 
Summo spirituum Patri exultans 
reddidit. 11mo Decembris 1697 
Anno etatis 83. 


which may be thus translated :-— 


Here united to Christ lie the blessed ashes of the venerable man of God, 
Master Anthony Kennedy, who, at Templepatrick for fifty-three continuous years 
(more or less), not less faithfully than felicitously preached, defended, and cultivated 
the orthodox truth of the Gospel, the purity of Divine worship, and the discipline 
and peace of the Church ; whom neither violence nor the subtlety of the sacrilegious 
crowd could turn or drive from the right path. When at length bysincerely preaching 
Christ, and by living to Christ he had enriched many souls in the Lord, exulting 
he rendered his own to the Supreme Father of Spirits on the 11th December, 1697. 
In the year of his age 83. 


It will be observed that in the above inscription Anthony 
Kennedy’s ministry in Templepatrick is erroneously stated to have 
lasted fifty-three years, more or less. It really lasted for fifty-one years 
and nearly two months. He was certainly ordained in Templepatrick 
on October 30, 1646. He as certainly died there on December 11, 
1697; for both these dates are precisely given in the contemporary 
record of the old Session-Book. But, indeed, nowhere are so many 
errors in dates committed as on tombstones or memorial tablets ; and 
the misfortune is that being inscribed on stone or marble, these errors 
are as permanent as the material on which they are engraved. 

As to Anthony Kennedy’s descendants in the present day we 
know nothing. That he was married, appears from the fact of his 
wife being mentioned in the account which he wrote of Major Ellis’s 
death-bed ; but who that lady was, we cannot tell. That he had 
children, appears from his speaking of his “ posterity” in his letter to 
the Antrim meeting in 1688, and also from several passages in the 
old Session-Book, where “Mr. William Kennedy,” and “Mr. Anthony 
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Kennedy, junior,” are spoken of in a way which implies that they both 
were sons of the minister. But what became of those sons, or who 
are their present representatives, we have never heard, nor do we believe 
that anything is known on this point, in the Parish of Templepatrick. 

The following are the names of the persons who are mentioned in 
the old Session-Book as Elders in Templepatrick congregation from 
1658 to 1697, in addition to those specified in previous numbers. It 
will be seen that the list is a tolerably long one :—Andrew Houston, 
Andrew Linn, John Sterling, Hercules Michel, W. M‘Cord, James 
M‘Neilly, James Alfert, John Steenson, James Dalrymple, Robert 
Adam, William Milton, Robert M‘Candlish, Andrew Johnston, John 
Kelso, W. Martin, J. Alison, John Loch, Mungo Neil, D. M‘Gladdery, 
John Colson, J. Duncan, John M‘Neilly, John Robison, W. Munn, 
Josias Abernethy, James Porter, John Greg, J. Douglas, W. Surgener, 
Andrew Kelso, John Kilson, John Henderson, D. Huey, E. 
M‘Alexander, John Craig. 


**@he Lamberts.” 


(IN FIVE CHAPTERS). 


CHAPTER IV, (CONTINUED). 


Mrs. Lambert paid her visit to the sick room, and so successfully 
managed Bridget, that when Compton came next morning, bringing 
with her a host of comforts, she was received with an ungruding 
welcome, and Katie’s troubles were much lightened by her presence : 
for, in truth, Bridget’s time and thoughts had been so entirely 
engrossed by her patient, that the house-work had fallen on the weak 
hands of the two poor girls. 

There were a few alternations of improvement and relapse, but 
the downward progress of strength was never really checked, and in 
a very few weeks, there came the day when, save for the laboured, 
painful breathing, there was no other sign of life or consciousness in 
the wasted creature so soon to meet his Judge. 

He passed away when the dawn of the July morning was breaking. 
The woman who had nursed him, his two younger sisters, and Dr. 
Martin, were around his bed, but he seemed beyond the reach of 
comfort from the knowledge that kindly and kindred hands were 
about him, for lethargy merged into the last sleep, almost without the 
watchers being aware, for a moment or two, that all was over. 

“God forgive us all our sins!” sobbed Bridget, as she took the 
girls away from the room. ‘They were the last words my poor boy 
spoke, childer, when I handed him his last drink at midnight ; and 
God has ways of judging that aren’t our ways. God forgive us all 
our sins! Amen !——” ’ 


With the advance of autumn, advanced also the preparations for 
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Nora’s wedding, which was fixed for the beginning of December. 
She rarely came to see her sisters. It made her so sad, she said, and 
her time was so much taken up; but her ‘little notes” were frequent 
and affectionate. Nor did they dissemble her exultation in the 
generosity of her lover, and the brilliancy of her prospects. One 
day his gift was some priceless old lace, which had belonged to his 
grandmother ; “and he tells me he has mines of it.” Another time 
it was “a complete set of antique silver ornaments.” Then quantities 
of real gold braid to trim some costume ; as to which indeed he had 
heard her say that she wished she could afford rea/ gold braid. The 
gifts were as numerous and varied as the caprices of the fair bride- 
elect, who really seemed to care nothing whatever for the repulsive 
contrast which struck every one on seeing her with her affianced lord. 
She was all sweetness and graciousness to him: and to his half-blind, 
wholly-deaf sister—poor old Miss Penny ; who one day presented 
her with an old-fashioned casket of gold-mounted tortoiseshell, which 
when opened contained some valuable but roccoco ornaments, and a 
deed of gift dating from the day of Nora’s acceptance of the Colonel’s 
offer, 

“The deed secures me two hundred pounds a year for life, and 
is absolutely my own; it is quite independent of my settlements, and 
is merely a sisterly gift from Miss Penny—such a delicate way of 
enabling me to get all I need without going into debt, and drawing 
down Katie’s everlasting displeasure on my head.” So wrote Nora. 

“Delicacy !” quoth Polly: “it was a good-natured thing of the 
poor old soul; but the word ‘delicate’ had better be avoided in 
connection with everything relating to this marriage. If Miss Penny’s 
conduct is to be called delicate in the giving, what shall we call 
Nora’s in receiving ?” 

“T think we had better not call it anything, dear ; you and I have 
said enough, and more than enough, judging by the result, which has 
been to divide Nora from us utterly, and we have failed to do any 
good : so we had best say no more about it. Ske will be the chief 
sufferer.” 

“She !—don’t fancy it. Nora can only suffer if her physical 
luxuries are interfered with. She would suffer keenly if that set of 
sapphires and pearls of which Mary told us, were lost on its way 
from the jewellers ; or if she saw it on another woman, while she 
had to wear inferior things ; or, still worse, if that horrible man were 
not able to give her another set as good, or better.” 

‘Then let us try to hope that they may be all right.” 

“T will not, and I shall not pretend to do so.” 

“T do believe you envy her all those gim-cracks.” 

“Katie! you know better. I despise such things, when gained 
by any sacrifice of principle—and you must know it.” 

“Yes, dear—can’t you let me have my little joke? I do not feel 
inclined for many, now-a-days.” 

**Oh, poor sobersides!_ I have a bitter vein, which is tonic, and 
helps me on. I can laugh at most people and things, and even at 
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my impeccable self, but you are so just, and reasonable, and good— 
well, I’ll say no more.” 

“That’s right ; we have plenty to do. Here’s a piece of good 
luck which I kept as a sweetener for you. I knew you would need 
it after Nora’s note.” 

“* What is it ?” 

“The Martins are to send their two eldest girls to school after 
Christmas ; and the governess is to be sent away—she will not under- 
take the two young children, nor the boy. So he is to go to the 
endowed school as a day pupil, and if we choose, the two dear little 
ones are to come to us as boarders—to go home every Saturday, and 
return on Monday. It was all settled when you were out to-day: 
Dr. Martin drove his wife over to see me. Of course I had told 
them of our school plan, and our prospect of gaining enough to live 
on. They wished me to name a sum, but I told them I was really 
too ignorant to judge what would be right and fair to both sides. So 
they told me what they could afford to give, but said if it seemed too 
little, they might stretch a point to make it more. However, it 
seemed to me very liberal, considering how cheaply one can live 
here ; but we have proved that we cannot live as idle young ladies, 
even if we liked that mode of life. Something we must earn some- 
how, and we are quite competent to teach little children; in so 
doing we shall teach ourselves, and by and by, we shall be fit for 
higher teaching. If we only undertake to do what we feel we can 
do, and pray to God to help us, He will do it. The only other way 
open to us, would be to let this house as it is, and then we should 
part. We might get governess-pupil situations in some school, 
and——” 

“No, no—that must come when we shall have tried and failed 
with other plans. Let us keep together as long as we can.” 

**T have no other wish. It would go very hard for us to part, 
my Polly.” 

“So hard, that it must be only a last resource. One might think 
we had come through so much that the faculty of castle-building 
must be quite destroyed, but your vision of laying by enough to 
enable us both to go for a few years to some very good foreign 
school, commends itself highly to me. We should work hard, and 
to good purpose. Oh, dear, dear Papa! how often I think cf my 
thankless, stupid folly, in fancying him needlessly particular about 
the foundations of our knowledge—-such as it is—and how grateful 
I am now for the pains he took !” 

‘These were the girls’ plans, reasonable and moderate enough. 
Nora combated them with all her might, but in vain. It was not 
likely that her objections would have much weight, founded as they 
were on a desire that the sisters of Mrs. Laurence—to be—should 
not be known as earning their bread by teaching. The Mount- — 
Lambert cousins also offered to take Katie, or Polly, or even both, — 
so soon as Nora should be married; but that would have been a life — 
of loose possibilities; plenty of work of a desultory kind, in that — 
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household of young people of all ages, but work without the glory 
of work—the independence which it brings. The girls knew they 
should have had kindness, laxity of discipline, gaiety, equality with 
their elder cousins and their compeers, but all the same, they felt 
that the position must of necessity be a false one, and as such 
demoralising, and must leave them some day worse than it found 
them. So they gratefully declined; and meanwhile Nora went 
steadily on with her preparations, already on a scale which would 
have befitted an heiress, rather than the portionless orphan of a 
country doctor. 

Poor, vain, selfish creature! A winged shaft was on its way to 
strike her—a mine laid beneath the edifice reared by her worldly 
ambitions. A week before the day fixed for the wedding, Colonel 
Laurence was found dead in his study—the proximate cause of death 
being a fit of rage, occasioned by a mistake of the jeweller in the 
setting of the pendant of the suite of pearl and sapphire ornaments 
alluded to by Polly. On inspection, before presenting them to his 
lady-love, the old man had discovered some flaw or error, gave way 
to one of his well-known storms of passion, screamed, swore, foamed, 
and finally ordered a carriage to be ready at once to take him to the 
station, on his way to Dublin. When they went to tell him the 
carriage was ready, they found him leaning forward on the table, the 
glittering dzbe/ots spread before him—but he was dead. 


Reavers and Books. 
(CONTINUED). 


Sesrin of all, let us get a clear notion of what books really are. 
Whenever we pass bya magnificent structure, say an old cathedral, 
or a new Town Hall, our thoughts go beyond the building, to the 
architect. The mighty, massive masonry, the cunning ornamentation 
and sculpture, the columns, corridors, stairways, and separate arrange- 
ment of passages and chambers inside, reveal the impress of a living 
mind and heart. All this has been in the architect’s brain, long before 
we beheld it, standing objectively in million tons-weight of stone and 
wood-work. So with all cities, tilled fields and bridges ; they are the 
external expression of man’s or men’s internal thoughts, ideas, and 
even emotions. Of “visible and tangible products of the past,” says 
Carlyle, “I reckon up three :—cities, then fields, and, thirdly— 
books. But, in the third,” says he, “though last invented, there 
lies a work far surpassing that of the two others. Wondrous indeed 
is the virtue of a true book! Not like a dead city of stones, yearly 
crumbling, yearly needing repair; more like a tilled field, but then 
a spiritual field.” Nay, a book is something more, for “it can 
persuade men.” If a true book, it is a something which “ will outlast 
all marble and metal,” for a book is “a wonder-bringing city of the 
mind, a Temple and Seminary and Prophetic Harvest, whereto all 
kindreds of the earth will pilgrim.” 
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A book, therefore, you see, is an outward expression in signs and 
symbols of the greatest thoughts that have throbbed in the minds of 
men ; the fairest fancies that have ever floated upward from the heart 
and imagination of the poet; the sweetest songs that have ever 
stirred the strong spirits of men, or the sunny souls of women. Per- 
haps Professor Morley puts it still more aptly and plainly when he 
says :—“‘ The literature of a people tells its life. History records its 
deeds, but literature brings to us, yet warm with their fresh heat, the 
appetites and passions, the keen intellectual debate, the higher 
promptings of the soul, whose blended energies produced the sub- 
stance of the record. We see some part of a man’s life and guess his 
character, but do not know it as we should if we heard also the de- 
bate within, and could be spectators of each conflict for which lists 
are set within the soul. Such witnesses we are, through English 
literature, of the life of our own country.” Such then are the books 
with which we are surrounded. It needs no telling that there is deep 
need for a choice among the wealth and store of the book-world. 

Books are the most patient of friends. As a learned Englishman 
of the r1th century said of them, “ books are masters who instruct us 
without rods, and rules, and wrath.” If you go to consult them they 
are never asleep ; if you ask them questions the don’t run off ; if you 
make blunders they don’t scold; if you are ignorant they don’t taunt 
you Who then would be without some good books? 

T have a few of varied sort, 

And some are sad, some full of sport, 
Some rife with lore that’s antique. 

Some lead me with a gentle hand 


O’er mountain top, through many a land, 
And ’cross the wild Atlantic. 


If I am sad they bring me joy, 
Their laughter leaves no cold alloy ; 
Each book is like a brother ; 
Here, friends, we sit, and chat, and sing, 
And which the brightest thought shall bring 
They vie with one another, 


Of books, then, we would say: Do not read for mere excitement. 
Treat every book justly, the treatment it deserves ; if it be but pious 
twaddle, hectic flashes of artificiality, or gushes of syrupy sentiment, 
toss it on One side. You will get neither health nor real refreshment 
from any food which needs to be so thickly sugared, so highly 
seasoned, and almost unbearably scented. Choose books which will 
give you either information, inspiration, or matter for reflection and 
study. But, you ask, how are we to know which books possess these 
qualities you mention ? 

We answer in the first place: Trust your own mind and moral 
sense, and, as a rule, they will tell you which of the books to read, 
which to.avoid. They will not tell you, of course, by your simply 
looking at the bindings and titles of books. Unfortunately, binding — 
and title are often misleading But, if you take up an unknown book 
and read it, unless your mind and moral sense are already perverted, 
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they will soon tell you whether it is what your best life craves after, 
whether the atmosphere of mind and morals within the book you read, 
is of that sterling quality to start into action, or to satisfy, the better 
hopes and exercises of your inner being. So far as you are concerned, 
without help or recommendation from others, that seems to be the 
only thing you can do in choosing books. 

Take up any book you may have a desire for. Test it by the 
plain, practical rule of utility: Does it nerve me for new duty and 
action? Does it kindle in me the healthy wish to do my best, where 
now I stand, in honestly, fervently, faithfully fulfilling the duty that 
lies nearest me, feeling that by so doing the next duty will have then 
become clearer? Or, does the book I read discontent me, make my 
common life burdensome, my every-day labour oppressive ; does it set 
my wild wishes wandering after pleasures I cannot have but by drinking 

the draught of poison with which the pleasure is mingled ; does it 
make me unsteady and unsettled, giddy, and sick of my simple 
human duty and common every-day toil? Young man, or young 
woman, if your book does ¢haZ, you had better close it at once, and 
cast it aside for ever“ Shut thy Byron, open thy Goethe.” 

Ah ! but you say, we shall have read the book then. Indeed ? 
We scarcely think so You may have gone through it, or a part of it. 
But do you call that reading? If a book is really worth reading, you 
will find that you are only beginning to read it, when you have been 
through it once, and are taking to it the second time. You can only 
taste a book the first time, to find out whether it zy worth reading , 
and, if it be a true book, it will bear reading again and again. This, 
then is the only practical principle we can lay down for self-choice ; 
then only can you really read. 

And this leads to a hint, and only a hint, as to the permanent use 
of certain books. Already have we spoken of their use in informing, 
inspiring, and affording matter for reflection ; already have we said that, 
in readmg a good book, you get into the current of the world’s 
deepest thought, aspiration, endeavour, and life, that are even distin- 
guished through the century in which you live. Buta hint as to how 
to do this may be helpful. Whenever you have gone through a book, 
and found that it has in it either help or inspiration, cling to that 
book ; keeprit by you, if possible, as your bosom friend. Read it not 
hastily, but with quiet continuity, and stop to study over a quiet 
passage here and there. You will find it repay you with a richness 
of thought, a range of interest, a reach of imagination and conception, 
not to be gained in any other way. 

It is a good plan, too, to a have a commonplace book, or a pocket- 
book, to copy passages into it from your favourite authors ; or to jot 
down any idea that may arise in your mind while reading such an 
author. A more easy, and equally advisable, plan is to read always 
with pencil at hand, and mark on the margin any sentence or passage 
which suits you, or does not suit you ; any note-worthy remark with 
which you agree or disagree, using distinguishable marks of course 
for agreement and disagreement. Some make objection to this method 
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that it disfigures the books, or that it looks priggish. As to disfigur- 
ing the book—what is that to any one but yourself? If you count 
the book as your best friend, can’t other people trust you to treat your 
best friend in what seems to you the most friendly way? And as to 
looking priggish, what does it matter how it looks, provided that a 
love of self-improvement is what it really is? Mark your passages. 
Turn to them again and again. Saturate your soul with them. You 
are then sure of one treasure at least. And if the book and passages 
be good, you will never regret having read and re-read them. 

Read standard authors. We do-not mean by standard authors 
just a certain set of historians or essayists, we mean rather the prophets 
and the poets, those who have stirred their fellow men to strive for a 
higher, nobler, manhood ; those who have torn off the wrappages of 
old customs that make fools of us; those who have broken the in- 
human bonds of un-heavenly authority ; who have taught the soul of 
man to soar in freedom through all the vastitude of this marvellous 
universe of God, and, with Keats, to seek and find in it somewhere 
“a thing of beauty,” and “a joy for ever;” who have moved us to clasp 
our hands, like Shelley in his solitude, when driven from college 
because he dared to think, and to say :— 

‘*T will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 

Without repoach or check. I then controlled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, 

And I grew meek and bold.” 
Can you go with Spenser into Faery Land? Have you learned all 
you may from “sweetest Shakspere fancy’s child?” Dare you venture 
with Milton into Hades, and the holiest Paradise ? Will you wander 
with Wordsworth through Nature up to Nature’s God? Can you 
open your soul to Emersonian oracles? Let such as those be 
not mere names to you, but friends. Search, too, in authors of a 
lesser name, and you shall discover, if you seek, nests of wild flowers 
with the bees about them, and find out where, all hidden, there is a 
musk rose blowing. 


jotices of Books. ; 

“ Magyariand ;” being the Narrative of our Travels through the 
Highlands and Lowlands of Hungary. By a Fellow of the Carpathian 
Society. Two vols. (Sampson, Low & Co).—Undoubtedly this is 
a taking book. The sketches are pretty, the writing is lively, and the 
ground sufficiently untrodden by the general traveller to give the 
charm of novelty to the subject. But it is a very unequal, and on the 
whole, it must be confessed, an unsatisfactory performance. The 
author is evidently a lady, and a good deal of her book has appeared __ 
already in the form of detached articles contributed to a magazine. — 
For this purpose her pages were not unsuitable ; it cannot, however, 
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be said that they possess a high permanent value. Much show is 
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made of an acquaintance with the Magyar tongue ; but on the very 
slightest pretensions. The merest tyro in that remarkable speech can 
detect that the lady writes in happy ignorance of the rudiments both 
of its grammar and its pronunciation. Her reference to the Uni- 
tarians of Hungary has contributed much to our amusement. She 
affirms that the English Unitarians send a deputation annually to 
Kolozsvar (the name of which is invariably mispelled in these volumes), 
and also to Hermannstadt, of all places. Now Hermannstadt, or 
Nagy Szeben, as the Magyars call it, is the headquarters of 
Lutheranism ; it is peopled chiefly by Saxons, and contains no Uni- 
tarian community to which a deputation could be sent. Equally 
foolish is the authoress’ assertion that the inhabitants of Transylvania 
have been deluded by the Unitarian community into the notion that 
Unitarianism is the current religion of England. There is a connec- 
tion quite as close between the Calvinists of Hungary and those of 
England and Scotland, as between the Unitarians of Transylvania 
and those of our own country. Calvinistic students go annually from 
Debrecen to study in Edinburgh. The state of religious parties in 
these islands is far better known by Hungarians, than is the complex 
condition of Hungarian religious life by us. Allowing for all draw- 
backs, these elegant volumes will assist the English reader in forming 
some idea of a fascinating land, a land as yet unspoiled by American 
travellers, and unknown to the ubiquitous Thomas Cook. 

The Revised Version ; its bearing on Catholic Doctrine. A Sermon 
at St. Thomas, Oxford. By the Rev. T. Chamberlain, M.A. 
(Masters & Co.)—Scarcely worth what we must consider the high 
price of threepence, for little over four small pages of letterpress. 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks that in the Revised Version “no changes are 
to be looked for in respect to the great doctrinal verities.” His not 
very conclusive reason is that “these have been long since settled in 
the Creeds of the Church.” However, he remarks upon the removal 
of “the terms to ‘convert’ (which means simply to turn) and to 
‘predestinate,’ both of which have been employed for party purposes.” 
Also he instances some cases in which High Church views of the 
Eucharist and of Baptism seem to him favoured by the Revised 
Version. We do not well know how to understand his strong objec- 
tion to alterations “in our Lord’s own very prayer, where, of course, 
the feelings of Christians of all denominations could least tolerate 
them.” The form of that prayer in constant use in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own Church already differs from doth of the versions to be found 
in the old translation. It would therefore appear that variations in 
the language of this sacred symbol of devotion have not hitherto been 
thought so intolerable as Mr. Chamberlain would make out. We 
agree, but on broader grounds than those which he brings forward, 
in the anticipation which the author sets before his readers as 
his closing observation :—‘‘I cannot but think that the tenor of the 
Revised Version will, though of course, only gradually, inflict a heavy 
blow on that Calvinism and Puritanism which has found its way 
insidiously into much of English theology.” 
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Lessons from the Life of Christ. 


(7th May ).—ACROSS THE LAKE. 
Read Luke viii. 22-39. Learn Psalm cvii. 23, 24. Aymn 31. 


ITHERTO we have only seen Jesus on the West side, we may 
call it the Jewish side, of the Lake of Galilee ; the side on which 
Bethsaida, Capernaum, Magdala, and Tiberias are situated. Now he 
says, “Let us go over unto the other side” (v. 22), ze. to the East, 
or heathen side. Mark tells they crossed in the evening (Mk. iv. 35); 
the sail (about six miles across) might be refreshing at the close of a 
busy day. Mark also suggests that it was an expedition not prepared 
for beforehand ; they took Jesus ‘‘ even as he was ” (Mk. iv. 36). 

Lake of Galilee greatly subject to sudden squalls ; wind rushes 
with great violence down narrow gorges between surrounding hills; 
turn a corner of the coast, and in a moment you may get into dan- 
gerous weather. At first the voyage must have been calm; Jesus, 
overcome with the day’s fatigue “fell asleep” (v. 23). Then (note 
the graphic picture) ‘there came down a storm of wind on the lake” 
(v. 23). Quick as thought, ‘they were filling with water ” (v. 23). 
Jesus still siept. Feel the agony of that moment in which they rouse 
him, with the cry of despair “We perish!” But Christ puts all right 
at once. On what power does he rely, and in whose name does he 
speak? Of whom is it said that “he maketh the storm a calm?” 
(Ps. cvii. 29). The disciples should have had more faith. But beautiful 
is their expression of veneration for their Master (z. 25). 

Reaching the other shore, they are in the neighbourhood of the 
Gerasenes. Near their town, now called Khersa, the very locality 
here pourtrayed has been seen by a modern traveller ; hillside caves 
used for tombs, pasture fit for swine, and “steep” beech with very 
deep water (“ abyss,” 7 31) close to the shore. The cave-tombs were 
the haunts of a demoniac, naked, furious, with a madman’s strength 
(v. 29) and quickness (v. 30). He said his name was “ Legion,” a 
host in himself ; as well try to cope with a small army, as to chain him, 
when the fit was on him. But he instinctively felt the power of Jesus; 
though he did not recognise his mercy. Would Jesus drive him, 
in all his madness, into the deep waters of the lake? Rather let him 
exhaust himself in an onslaught on the swine. He scatters a panic 
among them, and they, poor things, rush headlong down the steep 
beech to their destination. But this is the man’s last paroxysm. The 
swineherds flee to recount the strange loss of their charges; they 
return to see a yet more marvellous recovery, the naked maniac 
“clothed and in his right mind,” and sitting, where ? (z. 35). 

The Gerasenes show that they have the feelings of heathens, not 
of Jews ; for they look at the manifestation of power with an aversion —__ 
born of terror, instead of referring it to God ; and they feel the loss of ~~ 
swine more than the recovery of a man, not realising “how muchisa 
man of more value than a sheep” (Matt. xii. 12). The once maniac” 
is sent to be a preacher to, them of better thoughts (v. 39). eh: 
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_ (14th May ).—THe Visit to Jairus. 
Read Luke viii. 40-56. Learn 1 Thess, iv. 14. Aymn 52. 


- HREE scenes in this section. First, is the return of Jesus from 
“~~ the voyage to the heathens across the lake, and his welcome in 
Capernaum. “They were all waiting for him” (z. 40). Nothing can 
add to the force of this brief picture. Whatever their difference of 
view respecting Jesus, in one thing they agreed ; all felt the impress 
of his character and work. Is not here a lesson for us? 

- One of those who waited for Jesus is specially anxious for his 
return. This was Jairus, a chief man at the synagogue built by the 
Roman centurion (vii. 5). His only daughter lay on her deathbed. 
See the father, a pillar of the church, falling, in his deep need, at the 
feet of one whom bigotry had driven from his home (iv. 29), who 
banquetted with publicans (v. 29), and had been accused of Sabbath- 
breaking in Jairus’ own synagogue (vi. 7) 

Jesus goes to this man’s house, a crowd attending him. Many 
press upon him, but he discerns, through all, one trembling hand that 
twitches the “ border” (fringe) of his robe. It is the mute appeal of 
a suffering woman. Her ailment had lasted as long as Jairus’ little 
daughter’s whole life ; and she had tried all human remedies in vain. 
What healed her now? Not the bare touch, but the sufferer’s trust 
in Jesus had this prevailing power ; “ thy faith hath made thee whole” 
(w. 48). 

As they were proceeding, word came that it was no use troubling 
the Teacher (v. 49 marg.) any further ; his aid would come too late ; 
the little maid was dead. Those who had sent this message could 
not have heard about Nain. But Jesus did not turn back, he felt 
that he could restore the daughter to her parents’ arms. 

. Arrived at the house, Jesus lets no one enter with him the chamber 
of death except the father and mother, and Peter, John, and James, 
that inner circle of three chosen friends, who were so often with him 
when none others were admitted to his privacy. They passed into 
the room, through the knot of mourners, whose dolefil cries and 
funeral wails rent the air in Eastern fashion (v. 52). Taking the girl 
by the hand, and speaking to her, he raises her up. She is alive, and 
he bids them feed her. 

Some expressions of Jesus—‘“she shall be made whole,” and “she is 
not dead but sleepeth,”—have led to the idea that the maiden was not 
actually dead. They may mean this. But they may also teach us 
that Jesus looked on all death as no more than a sleep. When 
Lazarus was undoubtedly dead, he said, “ Our friend Lazarus is fallen 
asleep;’ and though he meant to raise him from the tomb, he only 
said “TI go, that I may awake him out of sleep” (John xi. 1). St. 
Paul speaks of “‘ them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus” (1 Thess. 
iv. 14). The places where we lay the bodies of the departed are 
called Cemeteries (sleeping-places) for this reason. Every loved one 
gone “is not dead but sleepeth.” - 


(21st May ).—M1>SIon OF THE TWELVE. 
Read Luke ix. 1-27. Learn John xv. 16. Hymn 55. 


HE twelve disciples (learners) who were chosen to be apostles 
(missionaries) have been named already (vi. 14-16). Their 
mission was two-fold, “to preach and to heal” (v. 2 and 6). What 
they had to preach was “‘ the kingdom of God ” (z. 2), or “ the gospel” 
(v. 6). They were to bid their countrymen repent ; have faith in God, 
as Christ made Him known ; and obey God’s rude in their hearts. 
They did not go in a body, or singly, but “ two and two” (Mk. vi. 7). 
Evidently this first mission journey was of a tentative character, 
and studiously divested of the appearance of a permanent organisa- 
tion (v. 23). Yet the work done came to the ears of the court of 
Herod, who thought he had beheaded the last of the prophets (zv. 9), 
was “much perplexed ” (v. 7), and anxious to see the leader of the 
new movement (v. 7). 

When the twelve returned, Jesus took them to Bethsaida, “ the 
city of Andrew and Peter,” and Philip (Jo. i. 44), to consult over 
‘what things they had done” (v. 10, 11), and to retreat for prayer 
to God (v. 18). They could not, however, escape the crowds who 
followed them on their way. Jesus “‘ welcomed” these anxious souls, 
and both preached and healed (v. 11). Towards evening there was 
need of ‘ food for all this people ” (v. 13). The twelve would have dis- 
missed them to their homes, and enjoyed at once the privacy they 
sought. But Jesus fed them where they were, by an effort of bene- 
ficient power. Observe the care with which “ that which remained 
over” of this supply was taken up, that there might be no waste of 
any of God’s gifts (.v 17). 

At length they gain the opportunity of private communion, and 
talk over the report which had reached Herod’s court. What is Jesus 
popularly imagined to be? A reappearance of some great prophet, 
perhaps of yesterday, perhaps of the olden time (v. ;, 8, and 19). 
But what do the twelve themselves say? Peter answers for them, 
“The Christ of God” (v. 20). Peteris right. But this is not to be 
trumpeted abroad. People have notions of the Christ, the Messiah, 
the Anointed King, which Jesus cannot encourage. He comes 
with a splendour which is of the spirit, not of outward dominion. 
Nor has he the rewards of an earthly kingdom to offer. He has to 
suffer, and his followers must make up their mind to a similar lot (v. 23). 

Here Christ refers to what had been the matter of his second 
temptation (iv. 5-8), the temptation of taking the worldly way to win 
the world. What would be the real profit of thus gaining “ the whole 
world,” if the gainer “ lose or forget his own self?” (v. 25). We must 
take Christ’s way of winning souls to himself, and not be “asham 
of it. *No'cross, no crown.’ = 

We must try to feel that we also have a mission for Christ. That ; 
mission begins at home. If we make our own temper what Christ 2 
would love to see, we do real work for him. kote 
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(28th May ).—TuHE TRANSFIGURATION, 
Read Luke ix. 28-43. Learn 2 Peter i. 17, 18. Hymn 51. 


GAIN we find Peter, John, and James admitted to a close fellow- 
ship with their Master. The mountain they now ascend is 
generally said to have been Tabor; not likely, however, for Tabor 
had at this time a fortress on its summit; more probably Hermon, or 
a mountain ‘in its neighbourhood. On the mountain, the three 
apostles were “ heavy with sleep,” but a marvellous sight awaited them 
when they were fully awake. Jesus was “ transfigured” (Matt. xvii, 2), 
#.é., underwent a “ dazzling” change in his appearance. See what is 
said of Moses, as he descended from Mount Sinai, “the skin of his 
face shone” (Ex. xxx. iv. 29). Moses appeared also here “in glory,” 
and Elijah, too; the Lawgiver and the Prophet, attending upon one 
greater than either. 

Again we see the shadow of the cross ; it is of the death of Jesus 
at Jerusalem that the heavenly visitants speak (v. 31). Peter would 
gladly have stayed in the brightness of this glimpse of glory (z. 83). 
he and his comrades “feared” as the cloud overshadowed it all 
(v. 34). But “out of the cloud” came the voice which (as at the 
Baptism) declared Jesus to be God’s Son, His chosen (v. 35). 
Remembering Christ’s admonition (see last lesson) they kept to them- 
selves all they had seen (z. 36), 

All that night they passed on the mountain. Next day they 
encounter the expectant crowd once more. Out of the throng comes 
the father of an epileptic boy, dumb, deaf, and liable to fits which 
throw him “ both into the fire and into the waters” (Mk. ix. 22); and 
he was the “only child” (v, 38). The disciples of Jesus left behind 
had tried in vain to touch this terrible case. Why? They wanted 
faith (v. 41), and had not had recourse to prayer (Mk. ix. 29). Yet 
the father had faith that what the disciples could not do Jesus could ; 
and he was right. Notice that the case is referred by “all” to God, 
whose “ majesty” it illustrates (v. 43). 

Amid all the wondering reverence, directed towards himself, which 
this scene excites, Jesus bids his disciples recollect what is to be the end 
of all this display of homage. He will be “delivered up” toa violent 
death (v. 44). Though he tells them this again and again, and would 
have his words “sink into” their ears, they cannot take it in; fancy 
there must be some other meaning to his words ; but his manner is 
so solemn that they fear to ask him further (zv. 45). 

In this lesson the contrast is very striking between the unearthly 
glory seen for a moment at the summit of the mount, and the human 
misery discovered below, Jesus is equally at home in both. 

The instances of bodily healing, so vividly pourtrayed in the 
Gospels, have a spiritual lesson, as well as a historical interest. The 
ailments of the soul are amenable to the influence of Jesus and the 
power of the Gospel. The true missionaries to-day, like the first 
apostles, are not only preachers but healers, - 
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Jrish Intelligence. 


BALLYCLARE.—The Northern Pres- 
bytery of Antrim held a visitation of 
the congregation of Second Ballyclare 
(Rev. E. Crooks’) on 1st April. Rev. 
A. Gordon preached from Heb. ii. 10. 
This being the annual meeting of Pres- 
bytery; Rev. J. Kennedy was elected 
Moderator for the year, and Rev. W. 
S. Smith was re-elected Clerk, It was 
agreed that a yearly sum of two guineas 
be paid to the Clerk for his expenses 
and trouble in connection with the 
minutes. It was also agreed that a 
statement of the principles and consti- 
tution of the Presbytery be printed for 
the use of its members. The visitation 
questions, in the newly revised form, 
were then put to the minister, elders, 
and commissioners from the congre- 
gation, and yery fully answered. The 
congregational singing was much com- 
mended, and the representatives of the 
congregation spoke highly of Mr. 
Crooks’ gifts as a preacher. A con- 
ference took place respecting some 


tion with the trusteeship of the congre- 
gational property. The members of 
Presbytery and their friends afterwards 
dined together. 

BELFAST,—The Annual Meeting of 
the First Presbyterian Church was held 
in the Lombard Hall on 28th March. 
The attendance was very large, the 
Hall being somewhat over-crowded, 
and all the accesssories were unusually 
good. In addition to the customary 
reports, much attention was given to the 
question how best to celebrate the 
Centennial of the existing Meeting- 
house. The general feeling was in 


favour of erecting a central Hall, for | 


purposes connected with the congrega- 
tion. It was agreed that the Congre- 
gational Library shall be open free to 
all members of the Church, an annual 
collection being taken in its support, in 
lieu of subscriptions. There were 
present, as guests at the meeting. Revs. 
C. J. M‘Allester, T, Dunkerley, J. 
Cooper and J. Pollard.—The same 
evening, a Concert in aid of the Music 
Fund of York Street Church was given. 
There was an excellent programme, con- 
tributed by the choir and friends, with 
readings by Mr. Adrain. The Mutual 
Improvement Association concluded a 


most successful session on roth April by — 


atea-party. During the winter, lectures 


had been given by Revs..J. Kennedy, 
D. Thompson, and Mr. W. Spackman. 
We understand that the congregation at 
this place, having raised a considerable 
sum themselves, are engaged in the task 
of seeking help from others, in order to 
remodel their church and provide it 
with a good schoolroom. 
Dromoreé.—The annual meeting of 


| the congregation was held on Thursda: 
| evening, April 6th, 


About 230 partoo 

of tea, after which the chair was taken 
by the Rev. D. Thompson. The report 
was read by Mr. John Moore, secretary, 
who stated that, owing to the accumu- 
lation of arrears of stipend, there was 
aheavy balance against the congregation. 
In other respects, the work of the con- 
gregation was going on satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding deaths and removals, 
there were eight additional names on 
the list of seatholders, there being last 
year 235 against 227 previous year. The 


| report was adopted, on the motion of 


_ Mr. W. Jardine, seconded by Mr, J. R. 
difficulties which had arisen in connec- | 


Miniss. Mr. Moore was re-elected 
secretary, Mr, Daniel M ‘Caw, treasurer, 
and Messrs. Walter Lindsay and J, R. 
Miniss were appointed trustees. The 
chairman made a statement on the con- 
dition and prospects of the church, and 
gave an outline of the work done during 
the year. A number of pieces of music 
were sung by the choir, and an agreeable 
evening was spent. 

MoneEYREA.—A largely-attendedcon- 
gregational svirée was held on the 16th 
April. Mr. D. Macmaster presided, 
and was able to state that the general. 
affairs of the congregation were in a 
more prosperous condition than at the 
same time last year. Thespeakers were 
Dr. Gardner of Downpatrick, Revs. J. 
C. Street, and J. J. Wright, Messrs, 
W. J. Hurst, J.P., and oe 
O’Connor, and the pastor loct, Rev. 
Harold Rylett. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.—In connection 
with this church there is the excellent 
institution of a Children’s Night, during 
the winter and spring months. The 
closing entertainment, consisting of 
selected readings from ‘‘Uncle Yom’s 
Cabin,” with limelight views and music, 


was profitable in more scenes than one; —— 


it realised the sum of £6 9s. 6d. 

Newry.—Rev. J. A  Crozi 
mative Lecture on ‘* The Cri ; 
“relation to Sin and Sorrow,” was 4 


ported i extenso in the Newry Tele- 
graph, and has since been published in 
a bandy form. The lecture has aroused 
the controversial antagonism of Rev. 
Dr. King, an Episcopalian clergyman 
of Newry, whose sermon in reply is also 
given at length inthe Vewry Telegraph. 
It has been followed up by an interest- 
ing newspaper correspondence between 
the two divines, in which the worthy 
Doctor learns something as to the mean- 
ing of the term Socinian. 

- RADEMON.—We are glad to learn 
that our friends at Rademon are making 
spirited efforts to erect a manse for their 
minister. They have subscribed among 
themselves a sum exceeding £300, but 
they desire to raise £4co more. We 
trust they will succeed in doing so. 
REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER.— 
A pro re nata meeting of this Synod was 
held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast, on Wednesday, 12th April, at 
twelve o’clock, the Rev. John Dickson, 
moderator, in the chair. The Synod 
being constituted by prayer, the roll was 
called, and eleven ministers and two 
elders answered to their names. The 
moderator read the requisition to him 
to convene the meeting, and stated the 
object :—1. To appoint trustees of the 
Sustentation Fund ; 2. To consider the 
claims of Rademon congregation on the 
Sustentation Fund. The moderator’s 
conduct in calling the meeting was 
unanimously sustained. Rev. David 
Thompson stated, in reference to the 
appointment of trustees, that it was 
necessary for new trustees to be nomi- 
nated by the surviving trustee or trustees, 
Of the original trustees, two had died, 
one had resigned, and one had Jeft the 
country, and Mr. John Miller, J.P., 
Comber, was the only remaining one. 
The Synod had made appvintments 
from time to time, but, according to the 
trust deed, the nomination of new 
trustees rested with the surviving one, 
and Mr. Miller being unable to attend 
the meeting, had entrusted him with a 
letter, in which he nominated as trustees 
the following gentlemen :—Rev. John 
A. Crozier, Newry; Rev. D. Thompson, 
Dromore ; Messrs. W. Davidson, J.P., 
Rademon, Crossgar; John Lindsay, 
Banbridge; J. Smyth, jun., Banbridge; 
gh ‘Cance, Dunmurry. Rey. 
J. M‘Caw moved, Rev. Moore Getty 
seconded, and it was unanimously re- 
solved, that the gentlemen nominated 
by Mr. Miller be appointed trustees 
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of the Sustentation Fund. It was also 
agreed that Mr. Thomas Andrews, 
Comber, be appointed a trustee. Mr. 
John Smyth, jun.,then made a statement 
with regard to the claims of Rademon 
congregation on the Sustentation Fund, 
from which it appeared that, inasmuch 
as the Rademon congregation was in 
receipt of interest accruing from the 
commutation money of a former minister, 
certain members of Synod held that the 
congregation was not entitled to aid 
from the Sustentation Fund. Opinion 
of counsel had been taken, and, on the 
whole, it was in favour of the claims of 
thecongregation. Aftersome discussion, 
a resolution was passed, empowering 
the trustees to pay the annual dividend 
from the Sustentation Fand to the 
Rademon congregation. The special 
business having concluded, a conference 
took place with reference to Ballymena 
congregation, representatives of which 
were in attendance. It was stated that 
the surviving trustees of the church pro- 
perty had received notice from Lord 
Waveney to give up possession on the 
ground that the premises had ceased to 
be used for the purposes named in the 
lease. From the statements made, on 
the part of the representatives of Bally- 
mena congregation, there was an im- 
pression that Lord Waveney had been 
mis-informed, and it was agreed to send 
a letter to his lordship on the subject. 

UNITARIAN Society. — The anni- 
versary gatherings, consisting of a 
Breakfast and a Public Meeting, took 
place at Belfast on the 25th April. Dr. 
{Iyndman presided at the Breakfast in 
the Castle Café, and T. M‘Clelland, 
Esq., J.P. took the chair at the Evening 
Meeting, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Second Congregation. The ministers 
present were Revs, C. C, Coe, F.R.G.S. 
(Bolton) who had preached the anniver- 
sary sermons on the previous Snnday, 
A, Webster (Glasgow), Harold Rylett 
(Moneyrea), J. J. Wright (Mountpot- 
tinger), J. C. Street, J. Cooper and R. 
E. Dunne (Belfast) Messrs, C. J. G. 
Filoart and Frederick Allen attended 
as a London Deputation, representing 
respectively the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and the Sunday 
School Association. Inaddition to the 
visitors, and Belfast friends, Dr. 
Gardner (Downpatrick) and Mr, D. 
Macmaster (Moneyrea) took part in the 
proceedings, and some _ interesting 
speeches were delivered. : 
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ecclesiastical Summary. 


Dr. Thomas H. Maguire, who was the | ing.—Canon Knox-Little’s Lenten mid- 


first Catholic Scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin. and subsequently the first Ca- 
tholic Fellow, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. This is the 
first appointment of the kind, since the 
removal of the religious restrictions and 
tests which formerly secured to Episco- 


at T.C.D.—In the selection of Fellows 
who will constitute the Examining Board 
of the Royal University of Ireland, a 
large number of places naturally fell to 
the share of the Catholics ; the remark- 
able thing, however, is that many of the 
eminent men thus selected were distin- 
guished converts from the Church of 
England.—Headed by Cardinal Man- 
ning, the Temperance movement is 
making great strides in the Catholic 
Church ; in Ireland the new Cardinal, 
another Archbishop, and five Bishops 
are pledged teetotallers.—Dr. Robert 
A. Coffin, who was one of the first of 
the Oxford Anglican clergy to join 
Newman’s community at Littlemore, 
and who was afterwards one of the 
Fathers of the Oratory under Faber, has 
just been appointed Bishop of South- 
wark.—Peére Monsabre, who was all the 
rage during Lent in Paris, as preacher 
at Notre Dame, has politely declined a 
public discussion with Pére Hyacinthe, 
on the naive ground that he wishes to 
preserve his faith to the end of his 
days. -- Father Curci prophesies the 
return of the priests of the Catholic 
Church to the study of the Scriptures ; 
and to this end, with the assistance of 
Professor Scapatini, of the Propaganda, 
he is newly translating the Old Testa- 
ment from the Hebrew into Italian.— 
Curci’s friend, the ex-Canon Campello, 
is starting a daily paper in Rome, with 
the title of Z/ Labaro, aname significant 
of a desire to raise the original standard 
of the Christian faith (/abarum) in 
opposition to modern corruptions. 

The Church Times, on the issue of 
its thousandth number, refers with some 
pride, and not without some justifica- 
tion, to the influential part its columns 
have played in stimulating the *‘ Catho- 
lic Revival” in the Anglican Church. 
Its outspoken autobiography is interest- 
ing in many ways; the cleverness and 
unmerciful frankness which always irra- 
diate its pages make it one of the few 
religious papers thatare never uninterest- 


| day services at St. Paul’s, without choir 


or organ, filled the vast auditorium 
of the Cathedral with a congregation 
chiefly of businessmen. This, on week 
days, was a wonderful tribute to the 
preacher’s power, as well as to the need 


| for religion felt by the busy workers in 
palians a monopoly of the official posts | 


our large cities. —On Passion Sunday, 
Bishop Ryle, preaching at the opening 
of St Philemon’s, Liverpool, from John 
vi. 53-4, declared that this text could 
not refer to the Lord’s Supper, since 
‘* the Lord’s Supper did not then exist.” 
It meant that we must ‘‘ feed on the 
Atonement offered by Christ.” Inas- 
much, therefore, as the sacrifice on 
Calvary ‘‘did not then exist,” the 
worthy Bishop must be taken ag coun- 
tenancing the view that the Atonement 
is something altogether apart from and 
anterior to the death of Christ.—Two 
Australian sees are now vacant ; Bishop 
Short of South Australia has retired 
after an episcopate of nearly 35 years, 
and Bishop Barker of Sydney is déad.— 
By the death of Archdeacon Hincks, in 
his 87th year, a member of a distin- 
guished Irish family has been gathered 
to his fathers. He had been in the 
ministry nearly 60 years, and adorned it 
not only by a wise learning, but by the 
breadth of spirit which he derived from 
his Nonsubscribing ancestry, 

To the defence of the Scottish estab- 
lishment Dr. Flint has contributed a 
powerful series of controversial lectures, 
the gist of which was that, if the Free 
Kirk, instead of seeking to oust its 
Auld Mither, should make overtures of 
reconciliation, they would be heartily 
welcomed. Dr. Macdonald of Inverness 
replies : Let the overtures come from 
the Establishment. To this Dr, Flint 
does not see his way, but he adds the 
significant hint that the Kirk would 
gladly see the Highland endowments in 
the hands of those who have the hearts 
of the people. This is offering what 
Dr. Kennedy had already bargained for, 
as the price of the Highland host.— 
Whatever effect Dr. Flint’s exertions 
may have had is likely to be undone by 
the public feeling aroused by the strange 

rocedure of the Rev. W. Macloy. _ 

his clergyman left Ballymena some 
eight or nine months ago to take. 3 
of the Free Middle Church at FP 
A short time ago he made pri 


tures in the direction of the Establish- 
ment, and received a call to Rothesay. 
Hereupon he resigned his Paisley charge 
and his connection with the Free Kirk, 
to be at once installed in his new 
ecclesiastical connection. It is to be 
hoped that he has at last found a Presby- 
terian body exactly to his mind. His 


secession, so far from recommending the | 


ways of the Establishment to outsiders, 
has roused the Belfast Witness, by 
no means a disestablishment paper, 
to a keen, if somewhat confused, per- 
ception of ‘‘ the State fectes which still 
hang about the eck of the Establish- 
ment.” Strong in its love of the ‘free 
air of the Irish Presbyterian Church,” 
which Mr. Macloy has left, the Witness 
rather unkindly dwells upon the proba- 
bility ‘‘that when Mr. Macloy knows 
as much of the Establishment as he now 
does of the Free Church, and becomes 
as intimately acquainted with its minis- 
ters and its inner workings, he will find 
its atmosphere as unhealthy as that 
which he has been breathing for the 
last eight months.””—Musicis once again 
a source of discord in the Synod of Bel- 
fast. There is a dreadful ‘‘instrument” 
of man’s invention, called a harmonium, 
which has been the source of unhallowed 
strains at Magheramorne ever since last 
year. In the course of a debate which 
resulted in adjourning the quetsion to 
the next General Assembly, an elder got 
up to deny that instrumental music was 
““used in the worship of God” in May 
Street ; on the contrary, it was ‘‘ used 
in the Sabbath-school.” Whereupon a 
minister pertinently inquired who was 
worshiped in the Sabbath-school. —We 
observe that Cork Presbytery has passed a 
strongresolution, defending on Scriptural 
grounds the liberties of the Church as 
regards the use of ‘‘ wind and stringed 
instruments” in divine worship.—Few 
men were more respected by persons of 
all denominations in the North of Ire- 
land than the Rev. Thomas Houston, 
D.D., minister of Knockbracken Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, and Pro- 
fessor of Exegetical and Pastoral Theo- 
logy and Ecclesiastical History, in the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ire- 
Ireland. He died last month at the 
ripe age of 79 years, nearly 51 of which 
were spent in the ministry. An active 
share fell to his lot in a controversy 
which rent in twain the little Church 
which he adorned—the matter at issue 
being a phase of the old abstract ques- 
tion respecting the power of the civil 
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| magistrate guoad sacra ; but the result- 


ing separation greatly grieved him. He 
was one of the six persons, Archdeacon 
Hincks being another, who signed the 
first Temperance pledge at Belfast in 
1829. Such men as Dr. Houston, men 
of sterling fibre, sensitive conscience, 
and certain mental idiosyncrasies, ex- 
hibit at once the historic xadson a’étre 
and the spiritual justification of the 
smaller religious communities of our 
land.—The French Government has 
divided the Protestant Consistory of 
Paris, a measure which the Conserva- 
tives have received with loud protesta- 
tions, while the Liberals are correspond- 
ingly delighted. Their demands have 
been granted. M. Sauter, ina letter to 
a Conservative organ, Le Christianisme, 
advises the members of all evangelical 
consistories, laymen and clergy alike, 
to send in their resignations at once. 
Another Conservative organ, Le 74 
moignage, regards this as a heroic re- 
medy, which would probably do more 
harm than good. — Professor L. T. 
Stearns, of the Presbyterian College at 
Bangor, Maine, goes in for a ‘‘new 
theology.” Not only does this mean 
that he has outgrown his Calvinism, 
but the whole system of Christian evid- 
ence, in his judgment, requires recon- 
struction. He thinks it ‘‘ impossible 
to-day to rest the weight of Christianity 
on the external evidences ;”’ and makes 
‘‘ religious experience” the true test of 
divine verities, 

The Southern Conference of General 
Baptist Churches, held in London on 
3rd April, passed unanimously the fol- 
lowing resolution:—‘*That this Con- 
ference, believing that any candidate 
legally elected by a constituency should 
be permitted to take his seat in the 
House of Commons without hindrance, 
hopes that the time is not far distant 
when no religious disability will exist in 
connection with our national Parlia- 
ment.” The Baptist body has always 
been sound on questions of civil and 
religious liberty, and is not going to be 
moved from the path of justice by 
outcries against the abominations of 
Atheism, any more than it was aforetime 
by similar outcries against the abomina- 
tions of Rome. 

At the approaching Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends, a proposal 
will be made for a revision of the ‘book 
of doctrine, practice, and discipline,” 
with the view of bringing that work into 
harmony with the spirit of the times, 
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and the now prevailing tone of Quaker 
thought. 

The National Conference of Unit- 
arians and kindred Christians, held in 
Liverpool from the 18th to the 20th 
April, appears to have surpassed the 
expectations of its promoters. Its most 
remarkable feature was the attendance 
of at least 600 persons at the Commu- 
nion Service with which the proceedings 
were initiated. So wholly unexpected 


was this large number, that the supply | 
of the elements ran short, a thing almost | 


unexampled at Unitarian Communions. 
The assembly which listened to Mr. 
Beard’s eloquent sermon filled the Phil- 
harmonic Hall) At the Conferences the 


talk was poor, judging from the news- | 


paper reports, though we ought to ex- 


cept the speech of Mr. Crosskey at the | 


soirée. The papers, while they con- 
tained nothing very new, were pervaded 
by an excellent spirit, and by a praise- 
worthy determination to minimise dif- 
ferences of opinion. 


as the one which took the most intelli- 
gent view of the situation. Few were 
present who could have remembered 


the last similar occasion, the Aggregate | 


Meeting of 1838. Among the speakers, 
Mr. James Heywood formed the solitary 
link between the two assemblies. But 
then, as now, the one contribution of 
permanent importance was made by 
James Martineau. 


able speech of that date, it would have 
done well. As it was, there was some- 


thing incongruous in assembling a Con- | 
ference *‘ to advance all forms of Chris- | 


tianity,” as Mr. Wood put it, and then 
sending round the hat in the interests of 
a single heretical denomination. The 
resolution of 1838, to which we refer, 
has perhaps been forgotten, we there- 
fore reproduce it; the seconder was 
John James Tayler. ‘‘ That this Meet- 
ing, in professing its attachment to 
Unitarian Christianity, asat once Scrip- 
tural and rational, and conducive to 
the true glory of God and wellbeing of 
men, and in avowing its veneration for 
the early British expositors and confes- 
sors of this faith—at the same time re- 
cognises the essential worth of that 
principle of free enquiry to which we 
are indebted for our own form of Chris- 
tianity, and of that spirit of deep and 
vital religion which may exist under 
various forms of theological sentiment, 
and which gave to our forefathers their 
implicit faith in truth, their love of 


We should be in- | 
clined to single out Mr. Bartram’s paper | 


If the Conference of | 
1882 could have re-adopted his resolu- | 
tion of 1838, in the spirit of his admir- , 
| gaberdine, and his abandonment of some 


God, and their reliance, for the improve- 
ment of mankind, on the influence of 
the Gospel.”—The preacher at the ap- 
proaching anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association will be 
Rev. J. ‘Freeman Clarke, D.D., of. 
Boston ; the service will be held at Is- 
lington Chapel.—American Unitarian- 
ism has lost its great poet, of whom we 
speak elsewhere ; and one of the most 
apostolic preachers, the venerable Orville 
Dewry, born 28th March, 1794. He 
was ordained a Presbyterian minister, 
but cast in his lot with Dr. Channing in 
1820. Few contributors to the religious 
literature of the age have shown them- 
selves at once so ripe in their earliest and 
so fresh in their latest publications. He 
passed to the higher world on 21st March. 

The Shaker community at Hordle has 
seemingly entered on a new phase, its 


| leader, Mrs. Girling, declaring herself 


to be an incarnation of Christ, in proof 
of which assertion she exhibits ‘* stig- 
mata” in her hands and feet. This is a 
startling invasion of the prerogative of 
Catholic saints, but Mrs, Girling builds 
upon it a considerably higher claim than 
they are accustomed to do. 

A distinguished Rabbi, Dr. Max 
Lilienthal, a native of Munich, and long 
resident in Russia, died at Cincinnatti 
on 6th April, in his 67th year. His 
noble efforts in the cause of the higher 
education of his people, command the 
highest respect. He was not, however, 
very popular among his co-religionists 
in Russia, owing to his not wearing the 


other conservative peculiarities. 

Not science alone, but theology as 
well, owes an ineffaceable debt tu the 
methods and principles of research car- 
ried out with patient genius and un- 
exampled effect by Charles R. Darwin, 
whose name, it has been well said, will 
rank hereafter with those of Galileo and 
Newton. His mortal remains now rest 
beside the latter in the great Abbey. 
His death on the 19th of April seems 
premature, considering the freshness of 
his wonderful powers, though he was 
born 12th February, 1809. Ot Unitarian 
ancestry on both sides of the house, his 
recognition of the origin of all mundane _ 
things in God was not less well-assured 
than that of those who have met the dis-_ 
coveriesof thisclear thinker by the charge 


of Atheism, From no modern student of — 


Nature may wise theologians learn m 
of the methods of physical change ‘ 
ordained according to the purpo 

him who worketh all things after t 
counsel of his will.” ; 
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[SECOND NOTICE]. 


bo. gratifying is it to one who would think well of his species, to 
find the universal appreciation in which Longfellow’s verses are 
held. And what a relief to the feelings of regret called forth at his 

' death were the very numerous, high, and discriminating testimonies to 
the worth of such a genius. The friends of “purereligionand undefiled” 
have had in him a most persuasive and influential advocate. And 
his memory deserves deep commendation, not merely in the interests 
of secular but of sacred literature. For all his best. poetical flights 
are bathed in the sunlight of Christian devotion. And it would be 
hard to mention any author in this century who, without professing to 
spread the Gospel, has done more to speed that Gospel on its “ free 
course” of being glorified in our midst, than he. For many years 
through the pen of this writer have been beautifully expressed the 
thoughts, the hopes, the aspirations, the prayers of a multitude. And 
thus a sweeter charm and a more universal significance have gathered 
round familiar beliefs. 

Into millions of toiling minds the calm assurance of an eternal 
life has been steadily reflected from the pages of Longfellow. Again 
and again, in manya varied strain has come upon his readers the 
one doctrine consistently enunciated : 

‘There is no Death | what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the Life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death.” 
Enjoying himself in a St.-John-like contemplation of “life’s deep 
stream,” the poet became its musician, attuning every gurgle of its 
waters that he could to the grand Evangelical keynote—Let not your 
heart be troubled. Right feeling, religious emotion, consecrated 
earnestness, a heart resting on the everlasting arms underneath, are 
conspicuously evidenced in the strains he has educed; and we do 
well to experience the profound if not enthusiastic fervour where- 
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with all his admirers feel pleasure in songs that 
“* Have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 
The tributes of his muse directly entitled to take their place in 
manuals of public or private devotion happen to be few, ¢g., “The 
Psalm of Life,” ‘““The Reaper and the Flowers,” “Resignation ;” but 
there is scarcely a poem of any significance, amongst all that he framed, 
devoid of a Sabbath mood—the feeling that “ celestial harmonies ” 
sound overhead, and that within abides an “ endless sense of rest.” 

It is remarkable how close to the Church, as we might say, his 

talents keep him. In his “ Wreck of the Hesperus”— 
“The maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the waves 
On the lake of Galilee.” 
“The Village Blacksmith ”— 
S,.Goes on Sunday la an 
And hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir.” 
The “Slave” singing at midnight-- 
‘* Sang of Israel’s victory, 
Sang of Zion bright and free.”’ 

In ‘“‘ Evangeline,” when the farmers might have revolted against 
the horrid sentence of expatridtion, and bloodshed was nigh desecrat- 
ing the House of Worship— 

‘* This is the House of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds, and hearts overflowing with hatred,” 
are the words wherewith Father Felician rebukes his people. Again 
the solemn scene of a confirmation, with its peculiar title, “The Lord’s 
Supper,” is one of the longest amongst his translations. And, indeed, 
it might be said that the regular background to a great proportion of 
his scenes and meditations is the village church with its spire. 

Or if there be no such distinct introduction of the material 
emblems of piety, Longfellow cannot forget and dare not neglect the 
stamp, impressed so deeply on his thought, of a religious training ever 
concerned with a satisfactory issue to all the trial and all the doubt of 
life. In “ The Building of the Ship,” typical as he makes her stately 
form of American greatness, he still emphasises a moral didacticism— 

**Ah ! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 
To the toil and task we have to do, 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see and the sounds we hear 
; Will be those of joy, and not of fear !” : 

The poet Longfellow merits our lavish appreciation for the truths 
he states, the feelings he suggests, the consolations his verse 
No one of any susceptibility can refuse cordial assent, or w 
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“Amen,” as “The Voices of the Night” conjoin to preach—‘“Be reso. 
lute and calm.” Who again of the least Christian culture, influenced by 
what Dr. Martineau calls “The Tides of the Spirit,” conscious of 
glow rising and sinking within him like flame, could disdain that 
reflective peacefulness, whose embers burn so well in “ Poems by the 
Seaside and by the Fireside ?” 
“*O flames that glowed! O, hearts that yearned, 
They were indeed too much akin, 
The driftwood fire without that burned, 

The thoughts that burned and glowed within.” 
Faithfully to comprehend, diligently to illustrate and adorn, all such 
meditations as redeem existence from barrenness, and make us friendly 
with our kind ; consistently to pourtray whatever the better spirit of a 
man whispers; these are characteristics of Longfellow’s muse. So.we 
have the secret of his wide acceptance, popular hold, and spontaneous 
reception into the selectest ranks of ministrelsy. All who could read 
poetry accepted him as a poet. And to youthful admirers of good 
verse he was fhe poet, winning freest homage and fullest acclaim. For 
every age.of the world he might haply not prove spokesman, but he 
was pre-eminently a poet suited to our age of humanity, and quite 
at one with us in the existing type of emancipated yet reverent thought, 
and the cultured enthusiasm of nineteenth century refinement. 

One of the great factors of his repute I have already indicated, 
viz., his animating, abiding conviction, thus so well expressed : 
“Take them, O Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own, 


Thine image stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone. 


Take them, O Grave! and let them lie, 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves. 


Take them, O Great Eternity ! 
Our little life is but a gust, 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust.” 
As another reason for the great acceptance awarded him, we might 
Say, great and grave issues in religion are before this age—the dis- 
establishment of national faiths, the confirmation of essential charities 
—and in the midst of this ecclesiastical and doctrinal strife, we pause 
with eagerness at the feet of a teacher whose whole soul is poised on 
things pure, lovely, and of good report, and who can tell us always of 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith. 
These virtues, too, express themselves in his air and subdued 
demeanour, as well as in his choice of subjects; and we like that. 
You need not lecture us on these things. We would see them 
embodied. Moreover, if you wear mourning, you need not spend every 
moment of the entire day in dejection. In Longfellow, there is a fount 
of religious feeling healthier than that of Keble’s whole “Christian 
Year,” and there is an exhilarating charm that Tennyson’s great Zn 
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Memoriam seems decidedly to lack. Without putting on the preacher's 
garb, or taking his place in the pulpit, Longfellow has been read- 
ing us the Gospel for the day, with the demeanour of one at private 
devotion ; and our heart was with him as he read. He is at peace 
with mortal life, for he is satisfied there is an immortal one. Conse- 
quently his strains never jar upon our ears with misplaced or unaccu- 
stomed yearnings, with passionate or futile complaints, with any 
madness, of which our smaller tamer days are disabused. He is one 
of ourselves, made happier and more peaceable by quickened 
sensibilities, never vexed by them. No stinging anguish torments, 
no vain self-will inflates him. He is pleased, like a listener turning 
his ear to sweet music ; he is intently calm, like a sleeper indulging 
some delicious dream. Peace is, with him, the great virtue ; rest, 
the high reward. And human lives are but the pulses of one and 
the same Unseen Being. 

In the obituaries furnished by the Press, an incident was given 
which was interesting, because of the confession directly made by the 
poet that he disliked everything violent, demonstrative, or physically 
forcible—such as a thunderstorm. Accordingly, he finds no fascina- 
tion in that which has seduced aside the talents of our poet Laureate. 
On martial strife Longfellow can only meditate, he never enters 
into it— 

** Ts it, O man! with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 


Thou drownest nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest celestial harmonies ? 


Down the dark future through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease, 
And, like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, Peace ! 


Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals, 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies ;. 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise.” 


The rule of the Prince of Peace is decidedly one of the poet’s 
cardinal tenets. 
** Then through the silence overhead, 
An angel with a trumpet said, 
* For evermore, for evermore, 
The reign of violence is o’er.’ 
And like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 
The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast ; 
And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Re-echoed down the burning chords, 
* For evermore, for evermore, f 
The reign of violence is o’er.’” ; 


Humane tendencies have found him their powerful and consistent 


exponent; and the primum mobile of earthly welfare, confiding sim- — 


plicity of heart between man and woman, is delicately, and ever m 
delighfully, not to say devoutly, indicated. It is enough to m 


ror 


his poems of “ Evangeline” and “ Miles Standish,” to recall to any 
readers the pleasures they must have felt in such a comeliness of love, 


“* By the fireside tragedies are acted, 
In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband, 
And above them God, the sole spectator. 


By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 

Wives and children with fair thoughtful faces 
Waiting, watching, 

For a well-known footstep in the passage,” 

The entrancingly curious Indian epic, “ Hiawatha,” but tells of our 
civilization, the settled domesticities of agriculture and peace, of 
matrimonial felicity and tribal order, descending from the clouds to 
sanctify prairie wigwams and forest lakes. The husband of Minne- 
haha is a father of his country in buffalo robe, bearing bow and quiver. 

Together with Longfellow’s fundamental belief in the citizen virtues, 
we should conjoin his sympathethic admiration of that high persever- 
ance, whereto the best thought of our time encourages itself, and which 
has found in “ Excelsior” so manifest a keynote— 

z “We have not wings, we cannot soar, 

But we have feet to scale and climb, 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time.” 
A critical or literary estimate of such poetry is foreign to our purpose. 
That has simply been to bring into better view, if possible, what we owe 
to him in the cultivation of peace, purity, and pleasantness, and the 
higher attainment secured by his aid in the heart’s belief unto 
righteouness, its composure amid breavement, its implicit trust in 
Him of whom the poet so truthfully wrote, saying— 


‘“* Allis of God! If He but wave His hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud.” 


Charlies CGaterton at bome and Abroad. 
if 


HE re-publication several years ago, of Waterton’s Wanderings in 
South America, and the issue a few months since of his Life, re- 
mind us of an interesting and remarkable man. 

It is impossible to follow this intrepid traveller through the equa- 
torial regions of South America, where he displayed “the courage of a 
lion, the trained instincts of a savage, the accurate observation of a man 
of science, and the rich delight of a poet,” without being interested in 
the man and his pursuits. 

Succeeding to a fine ancestral hall at Walton, near Wakefield in 
Yorkshire, and to an affluent position, and from childhood being 
passionately imbued with a love of Nature and her great and glorious 
works, Waterton appears to have early decided on giving himself up to 
the study of animal life, He was a naturalist by nature. We never 
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hear him speak of this “horrid beast,” or that “horrid brute,” the 
common expressions of ignorance and prejudice. He appeared to see 
something worthy of note, something to excite a lively curiosity, in 
every living thing that God had made. While he sometimes took life ’ 
for purposes of study, he was never wanton. Indeed, he could forcibly 
and tenderly plead the cause of the lower animals ; ’and his desire for 
the preservation of animal life was especially noticeable in his later 
years. 

Waterton was a great traveller. In the early part of this century, 
when about twenty-two years of age, we find him journeying across the 
Atlantic to Demerara, and combining business with natural pursuits. 
He also travelled through Southern Europe, and being a devout Roman 
Catholic, revelled in the gorgeous worship of Italy. In him extremes 
met. No man could more completely expose the sophistries of 
naturalists and ridicule their credulity than he ; yet he himself could 
witness with awe and veneration “one of the most bungling tricks ” 
Addison ever saw—the liquifaction of the blood of Naples’ patron saint. 

Four times at least did Waterton cross the Atlantic, specially in pur- 
suit of objects connected with the study of natural history ; ; and racily 
has he detailed his experiences. Never previously did man enter more 
heartily, more thoroughly into the work. Ordinary comforts were cast 
aside ; the interests of his beloved study were to him of the first 
importance. He relinquished the luxuries of a beautiful home, the 
society of congenial friends and acquaintances, and subsisted upon the 
simplest necessaries under the rudest and most hazardous conditions, 
with a view to increasing the facts of natural history. No adventure 
seemed too bold, no risk too great. Coolness, courage, abstemiousness, 
adaptibility to his immediate surroundings, combined with a marvellous 
insight, were the qualities that characterised Waterton as a naturalist, 
and they frequently stood him in good stead. 

In the wilds of Guiana he consorted with the Indians and negroes, 
and in the simplicity of life he approached them as nearly as possible. 
While they were all but naked, his attire was of the most meagre cha- 
racter—trousers, shirt, and cap. He dispensed with the services of 
tailor, shoemaker, butcher, and baker. For food he depended upon the 
chase and products of the forest. Fruits were plentiful, while the flesh 
of the sloth, armadillo, ant, bear, and red monkey, he relished better 
than “ the stinking venison” of old England. 

Pursuing his way up the river Demerara, Waterton’s surroundings 
were striking and awe-inspiring. There, rising on either side from 
the water’s edge, were straight towering trees, bearing fruit and flowers ; 
some, indeed, bearing fruit and flowers not their own. From the top of 
one tall tree rose a fig-tree, while its branches were again surmounted by 
vines. Here was the bush-rope,a plant that sent out shoots in all 
directions, binding tree to tree, branch to branch, rendering it next to 
impossible that one should be uprooted by the whirlwind, There was — —— 
perennial luxuriance—buds, blossoms, leaves, and fruit being often ob- — 
served on the same tree, Vegetable life was abundant, some tr 
hanging out small leaves, others putting forth leaves large enough 
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sunshades and umbrellas ; some arrayed in one tint andsome inanother. 
Roaming through these glorious forests were jaguars (South American 
tigers), foxes, tapirs, deer, monkies of various kinds, pole cats, opossums, 
sloths, armadillos, porcupines, tortoises, chameleons, lizards, some of 
them two-and-a-half feet in length, and various kinds of snakes, some at. 
taining forty feetin length. The rivers abounded with fish, otters, and 
caymans (South American crocodiles), while the trees and underwood 
were rendered additionally bright and beautiful by numbers of the 
most gorgeously and variously coloured birds. In the morning the 
woods presented a very animated appearance—all was life and activity. 
At mid-day there was asiesta. The sun poured down its scorching 
beams, and almost every living creature sought the quiet and protec- 
tion of the grateful shade. There was a stillness almost of death, 
except when the notes of the pi-pi-go, or the distant and solemn toll- 
ing of the campanero, or bell-bird, were heard. At night there were 
curious sights and terrible sounds. Fire-flies hovered amongst the 
trees, and produced many a fairy scene. Owls, bats, goat-suckers, 
vampires darted hither and thither. Tigers roared, and made the dis- 
tant hills echo, monkies moaned, crickets chirped, birds—believed to 
be animated by the spirits of negroes beaten to death—sorrowfully 
called, “ Whip-whip, whip, poor-Will,” and “ Willy-Willy-come-go.” 
These were scenes and conditions which must have been very impres- 
sive to a sensitive mind like Waterton’s. 

The Indians, of whom there were few, were an excessively credulous 
people, and told stories akin to those related by Sir John Mandeville 
many centuries ago, of a race of people living far inland that were 
adorned with long caudal appendages. _It is strange that none of the 
advocates of the development theory have sought out this interesting 
section of the human family. They would form an important link in ° 
the evolution chain. The Indians themselves were an inoffensive and 
poor set of people. Physically, however, they were well formed, seldom 
afflicted with disease, and never naturally deformed. 

Waterton was his own doctor. In cases of fever, he had implict 
faith in the virtues of the lancet, when accompanied with jalap and 
calomel. On occasions when he was attacked he was prodigal of 
his blood, and threw it away like water. He tells how during his life. 
he bled himself one hundred and ten times ; and since he lived to a 
great age, and then died from the effects of an accident, it would appear 
that his home treatment was not bad for him, whatever it might have 
been for others. 

One of Waterton’s objects in travelling was to become practically 
acquainted with a vegetable poison called wourali, that was used by 
the natives of the forests of Guiana. It was an exceedingly deadly 
poison, and always seemed to be effectual. The Indians used it in 
the chase. Armed with a long blow-pipe, and arrows dipped in this 
ingredient, they cunningly tracked their prey with a feeling of deadly 
certainty. Anass that was subjected to the effects of this poison, and 
when apparently dead, was revived by means of artificial respiration, 
lived a pensioner on the bounties of Walton Hall for twenty four 
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years afterwards. The influence of the fatal compound was thought to 
be stupefying and painless. 

While in the forests of Guiana, Mr. Waterton made a special study 
of the sloth, and demonstrated that naturalists had not previously, 
understood the anatomy and characteristics of this peculiar creature. 
He also obtained specimens of all the rarer and more beautiful birds, 
as well as of snakes, lizards, monkies, bats, and other animals. Indeed 
he returned from his various “wanderings” with many hundreds of 
specimens, were preserved on a plan of his own, by which life seemed 
to have been arrested at some auspicious moment, and the creature 
appeared simply ina state of suspended animation. 

Mr. Waterton’s caution, courage, and fertility of resource were fre- 
quently in request while in his forest home, where he lived in the society 
of his sable attendants for months at a time, often sleeping upon ham- 
mocks slung from the branches of trees, and dining and supping on 
such fare as the interminable wilds afforded. 

A few of his adventures while here may be recorded. Waterton 
was wishful to secure a good sized snake, for the purpose of dissecting its 
body and preserving its skin, and had often expressed this wish to his 
attendants. As he set one afternoon with his Horace in his hand, one 
of his negroes, accompanied by a dog, hurried towards him in great 
glee, shouting and saying he had discovered a large snake. Mr. 
Waterton immediately seized his eight foot lance. The negro armed 
himself with a cutlass, while another negro, similarly equipped, joined 
them. Thus prepared for the fray they started, and were followed by 
the little dog. 

Having reached the spot where it was said the serpent lay, Waterton 
found, in a kind of den, in front of which was a quantity of underwood, 
a large, but not poisonous snake, powerful enough however to have 
crushed any of them to death. As it would be necessary to dissect it 
immediately after death, and since the evening was then rapidly advanc- 
ing, he determined to try and take the creature alive, that he might kill 
and dissect it the next day. On informing the negroes of this intention, 
they manifested great alarm, and begged to be allowed to fetch a gun, 
and to search for additional help. But Waterton was not be dissuaded 
when he had considered a matter and formed his plans. He requested 
the negroes to follow him, and in a bantering manner threatened them 
with death if they deserted him. After quietly clearing away the 
branches intervening between them and the snake, the animal showed 
signs of moving. The negroes became sadly alarmed, withdrew to a 
distance, and had to be again threatened. All being now ready, and 
Mr. Waterton’s plans. being matured, they cautiously approached the 
den, Mr. Waterton being in front. The snake had pushed forward its 
head somewhat, and lay motionless, in an excellent position for being 
secured. Advancing to within a few feet, Mr. Waterton struck the 
animal on the side of its neck with his lance, and pinned it to the earth, ~ —— 
The weapon was then seized by one of the negroes, and firmly held we 7 
its place, while Waterton himself rushed into the den to grapple with — 
the monster, and if possible overpower it. This he found a more diffi- 
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cult task than he had anticipated. The snake hissed fearfully; the dog 
ran yelping away ; the snake continued violently to lash the earth with 
his tail, sending the sticks flying in all directions. Thesecond negro now 
fell upon the snake, and the creature, finding himself overpowered, be- 
came quiet for a time, when Mr. Waterton unloosed his braces, and tied 
up his jaws with them. Again there wasa terrible struggle. This over, 
the animal was induced to coil himself about the shaft of the lance. 
His head was then firmly secured under Mr. Waterton’s arm, one negro 
supported the belly and the other the tail, and in that way they marched 
with their prize towards home. On reaching their destination, the 
snake was bagged, and the following morning killed and dissected. It 
was a powerful coulacanara fourteen feet in length. 


Biblical Jllustrations. 


YW" are led from the covering of the head in prayer to speak a little 
more of the postures assumed by orientals in their devotions. 
Standing upright is a common attitude—thus Jesus represents hypo- 
critical pretenders to sanctity, as standing at the corners of streets 
praying, to be seen of men. The Pharisee and the Publican each 
stood in the Temple to pray: so Solomon stood before the Lord 
and prayed, at the Temple dedication. We have somewhere read 
that the Primitive Christians thought it a sin to kneel in their public 
devotions, probably because they considered themselves free men, 
under the gospel dispensation. Still, on many occasions the Jews 
knelt in prayer, like Daniel, in his house at Babylon, praying towards 
Jerusalem. Paul writes of bowing the knee in the name of Jesus, 
whilst he with his sorrowing friends knelt down on the sea-shore and 
prayed as he was departing from them to Jerusalem. Our blessed 
Redeemer himself knelt in prayer to his and our God and Father. 
When very great reverence was desired to be shewn, prostration of 
the whole body was made by the suppliant, even to human beings, 
if thought to be of superior power or holiness. Many persons thus be 
sought our Lord to heal them; and Cornelius, though an officer of 
rank in the Roman army, fell down at the feet of Peter, but the 
apostle would not accept the homage. In profound meditation, the 
devout Jews sat on the ground with the head between the knees. 
David in his house, Elijah on Mount Carmel, and again at the 
entrance of the cave in Horeb, thus sat, revolving the thoughts of 
their minds. At times, even now, persons in the East will, in the 
presence of royalty, knock their foreheads a given number of times 
on the floor at the foot of the throne. The more humiliating the 
outward demonstrations, the more hopeful is the flattering conviction 
that the object sought for will be attained. 
Amusements of some kind are a necessity of human nature. To 
repress the demand for these is utterly useless, the wise thing to do 
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is to encourage such as are innocent, taking care, at the same time, 
not to make amusement the business, but the relaxation of life. 
Eastern people, left to themselves, are for the most part grave and 
orderly in demeanour, and their amusements of a more sedate kind 
than our own. The ancient Hebrews had scarcely any public amuse- 
ments, unless dancing at their religious festivals might be termed 
such. They had no athletic games, as with the Greeks, nor dramatic 
exhibitions, as with both Greeks and Romans. The brutalizing 
shows of the circus, beasts fighting with and mangling each other, 
would have been regarded with loathing ; far more so the horrible 
gladiatorial displays. But, if the Mosaic polity made no provision 
for any public amusement, there were numerous occasions on which 
families and friends might meet together, and enjoy all the delight of 
social intercourse ; marriage and circumcision feasts, peace offerings, 
and other glad occasions of grateful joy, sheep shearing and harvest 
rejoicings ; all of these, times of festal mirth, and in which the poor 
the destitute had portions sent to them, even for whom nothing had 
been prepared. But it must not be forgotten that their great annual 
religious celebrations were scenes of joy and mirth. Such were the 
passover, to celebrate their escape from the house. of bondage, the 
feast of first fruits, and the very genial feast of tabernacles. We have 
mentioned dancing. Well, the Jews of old danced, both young and 
old, king and peasant, on high holidays. David danced before the 
ark to the sound of music, and Miriam took a timbrel, leading the 
dance of the Hebrew women at the passage of the Red’ Sea, whilst 
the poor repentant prodigal was welcomed home by his ever tender 
father with singing and dancing. Music always formed part of these 
joyous entertainments, and the exhortations in the Psalms, to sing, to 
rejoice, to make a loud noise with trumpets and harps are frequent. The 
Mosaic faith was anything but gloomy. It inculcated reverence on 
fitting occasions, and awe; but there was no austerity, no frowning on 
pure hearty outcome of mirth. Nor does the religion of Christ condemn 
this. Every provision is made for the innocent cravings of the soul. 
It says “‘ Rejoice” —it says also, “‘ Let your forbearance be known unto 
all men.” 

The people of whom we write, were fond of employing their 
leisure hours in walking and sitting in their gardens, under the shade 
of their vine and fig trees, and watching the motions of fish in arti- 
ficial canals or basins. Solomon made for himself gardens and fish- 
ponds at Heshbon, whilst Ahab sighed for the garden of potherbs 
belonging to Naboth. We have all read of the vile methods prac- 
tised by him and his abandoned wife, to gain possession of the poor 
Jezreelite’s freehold. The Romans, after they had conquered 
Palestine, attempted, but with indifferent success, to introduce their 
own amusements there, for these were utterly alien to the stern — _ 
Jewish mind, somewhat narrow but still to be venerated, because 
fearful of moral as well as of ceremonial pollution. Paul alludes in his 
epistles to the public games of running, wrestling, boxing, etc, 
beautifully notifies how the actors in them pressed forward to the 
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for the high prize of their calling, how they strove for the corruptible 
crown, and for its sake to reach the goal ; yet, to win the reward, they 
must strive lawfully. How far he had himself at any time witnessed 
these celebrations, we cannot determine, but from the picturesque 
energy of his descriptions, it is very probable he had been an 
occasional spectator; never, however, within the Holy Land. The 
early Christians, as well as the Jews, would not attend the theatres, 
and in truth the most urgent reasons for abstention would operate 
on their minds. Idolatry, as they imagined, would be thereby sanc- 
tioned, and general licentiousness encouraged. If the drama be 
purer now than in the days of the emperors, it is entirely owing to 
Christian influences. The theatre, under good moral control, might 
yet be productive of extensive benefit, both intellectually and even 
spiritually. Honour to the memory of Dr. Bellows, who has pointed 
out the way. 

The history of the chosen people, as that of all other nations, is 
to a great extent made up of wars. It isin vain to ask why this 
should be. We know the fact, lamentable as it may be deemed, but 
we know also that God is in all. He rules the whirlwind, He directs 
the storms, and He causes even the wrath of man to praise Him. 
We must not, however, suppose that the Jews were peculiarly fond 
of war, or that what has been called their theocratical form of govern- 
ment was calculated to foster a martial spirit. All people in the 
early ages of the world were prone to deeds of violence, to predatory 
excursions, and reprisals. The Jews were expressly forbidden to 
make a war for mere conquest, but not forbidden to defend their 
country, their families, and possesions. They were, moreover, sur- 
rounded by hostile nations, and on lapsing into idolatry, God sold 
them into their enemies’ hands, who used them, as was the custom 
of the times, with extreme cruelty. War, ever a terrible calamity, was 
then peculiarly so. The conquerors had no pity for the vanquished, 
spared not the wounded and dying, and treated the captives very 
barbarously. Mutilations to prevent flight, or to disable from fighting 
in future, were common. Thus, Adonibezek had a great number of 
kings, z.¢., emirs, or petty princes, prisoners of war, who were fed by 
him on offals, and whose thumbs and great toes he had cut off; and 
by the law of reprisal, Joshua condemned this cruel ruler to the same 
punishment. Other instances of disregard to human suffering occur 
in the sacred history; nor were the kings of the chosen people better 
in this respect than heathen leaders of armies. Those whose lives 
were spared, even the high-born and well-nurtured women as well as 
men, were put to hard labour, made to work almost beyond their 
strength, or cast into noisome dungeons and loaded with fetters. A 
whole nation would be carried into slavery to a foreign land, as 
Shalmanezer carried away the remnant of the ten tribes, the kingdom of 
Israel, from Samaria ; and as Nebuchadnezzar, long after,took the people 
of the kingdom of Judah from their own country to Babylon “We 
hanged our harps on the willows ; we wept, as we remembered Zion.” 

Nor were the more civilised Greeks and Romans less cruel in war, 
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towards those whom they subdued. It is a mistake to suppose that 
civilisation, refinement of a merely outward kind, softens the feelings 
or betters the heart, if it be not accompanied by religion, if love to 
man, flowing from love to God, do not, so to speak, permeate the 
whole conduct. Polish marble or granite as we may, the substance 
remains cold, insensible still. Never was the world more civilised 
externally than at the advent of the Saviour ; never was it more sunk in 
depravity ; never did it exhibit a more utter disregard of rights of man. 
It is horrible to read of the atrocities committed during the Jewish 
war in the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, of the wholesale drownings 
by the Roman legions of the unhappy Jews in the Lake of Galilee; 
of the crosses covering the Mount of Olives (by order of that 
“delight of human kind” Titus), each of these bearing a miserable 
captive ; and of the consigning so many of these prisdners of war to 
the mines, and to building, under stripes and semi-starvation, the 
hated Colosseum. 

The warlike weapons of the Jews, as of other Oriental nations, 
were for the most part very unlike those in use in modern times. 
Gunpowder, so largely employed by armies now, was then of course 
unknown, consequently, cannons, muskets, and rifles, made no part 
of the soldier’s arms. The sword was for close combat, the defence 
being a shield, and also armour made of metal, and fitted to the body, 
a most cumbrous protection. Missiles were freely used, such as 
arrows from bows, javelins hurled at an opponent, and stones from 


slings. Saul threw a javelin with vengeful force against David, and 


David, though then a stripling, smote the gigantic vaunting Goliath 
with a stone from a sling, and caused his death. In the 6th chapter 
of Ephesians, Paul gives us a kind of catalogue of the arms, both 
offensive and defensive, of the Roman soldiery. The walls of towns 
were battered down by clumsy machines called rams, a large heavy 
pile of wood with the head of a ram affixed, and swung to and fro 
against a wall, by the united force of a great many men, The 
Hebrew warriors, as had also their enemies, had iron chariots in 
which a warrior sat or stood, with bow and arrows. This was driven 
into the opposing ranks, the soldier shooting all the while Some 
of these chariots were armed with scythes at the axles of the wheels, 
and, driven furiously along, must have made much havock. Jabin, 
a Canaanitish king, possessed nine hundred of these terrible 
carriages. The Psalmist says, “Some put their trust in chariots 
and some in horses ; but we will remember the name of the Lord 
our God.” 

We shall conclude by brief remarks on the state of servitude 
which prevailed in ancient times all over the East, and may be said 
to have been then universal in the world. There were in the larger 
number of instances slaves, properly so called, and there were also’ 
hired servants, where condition was scarcely preferable to slave 
itself. Such hired servants were of the poorest and the meanest of 
the people, who had no choice between labour, wretchedly paid, | 
absolute starvation. The Mosaic Law humanely interfered for ‘thei 
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protection, in enacting that their wages should be paid at the close of 
each day, and that the pledged garment should be restored at night 
to sleep in. But this law was frequently set aside by the unprincipled 
and the avaricious. The hireling was defrauded, “the cries of them 
which have reaped, have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
We read in the parable, that the master of the vineyard went out 
in the morning and found men waiting for hire, then again at the 
third, and the sixth, and up to the eleventh hour there were still the 
unemployed, a proof that in old times, as unhappily with us, the 
supply of labour exceed the demand. The hireling is usually men- 
tioned with a kind of melancholy emphasis : “ Make me as one of 
thy hired servants,” as a mere drudge unregarded by those around. 
Still the day labourers, though wretchedly circumstanced, were so far 
superior to slaves, in that they could change their employers, and had 
some choice left; the slaves had no rights of their own, were chattels 
only, and were bound to the service of those who held them in 
bondage. -On the other hand, if their masters were equitable and 
humane, their lot was, outwardly, far superior to that of the hireling, 
for they were fed, lodged, and clothed, with no care on their own 
parts, and frequently were raised to places of great trust in the house- 
hold. Abraham’s virtuous God-fearing steward, Eleazar of Damascus, 
was a slave, and yet nothing can be more “simply beautiful” than the 
narrative of his journey to bring a wife for his master’s son, and the 
minute extreme fidelity wherewith he discharged his trust. Onesimus, 
the fugitive slave of Philemon, whom Paul restored to his master, 
accompanied by the tenderest of all epistles, presents to us a case 
fully in point. Men and women became slaves in various ways. 
Some were so from birth, the children of slaves in the household. 
Abram’s trained servants, at the head of whom he rescued Lot, were 
all born slaves. Others were captives taken in war, and, as conquered 
enemies, were often treated with rigour. The poor slave, left to perish 
by his inhuman master, whom David generously relieved, was 
probably one of this kind. Bankrupt debtors were, with their whole 
families, made slaves of by obdurate creditors. “Have patience, and 
I will pay thee all,” had seldom any eflect on the hearts of these 
persons. “No, thou must pay to the uttermost farthing.” 

It has been often and justly remarked that there is no precept 
condemning slavery in the New Testament. Both Jesus and his 
apostles left this subject as they found it. Christianity was not 
intended to make sudden and violent alterations in the state of 
society. It was to exert its influence on the hidden man of the 
heart; and eventually it effectually won its way to the abolition of 
slavery in all civilised lands. The Catholic Church, to its very great 
honour, early denounced human slavery as a sin against Christ, and 
its ministers did much to put it down. The benevolent Las Casas 
spoke, though for the time apparently in vain, of the crime of 
enslaving the poor Indians by the 

Thus has it been endeavoured to sketch, though very imperfectly, 
the manners and customs of the ancient Hebrews, with some of the 
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surrounding nations, so as to illustrate the volume of holy writ. In 
reading that book, as in reading all other books, we should try to 
find out the meaning. But this, as regards the Bible, is often diffi- 
cult, because of its antiquity, and also from the different modes of life 
between eastern and western people. We should welcome any guide 
to a more perfect acquaintance, because it will make the perusal of 
the two Testaments profitable as well as agreeable. If any humble 
student of these should be aided in any degree from what has been 
thus written, great indeed will be the joy of the writer in this exercise 
of his pen, to him, indeed, a labour of love. No pains should be 
considered as too great to secure an adequate knowledge of the 
word of God. The sentiments of a wise and holy man are well 
worthy of record here: “He who with a good heart, and with 
sincerity of purpose, reads the Bible thoroughly for himself, may | 
begin his task with the lowest opinion of its inspiration, but he can 
scarcely fail to rise up from it with even the highest.” Or of another, 
a distinguished preacher: ‘“‘No man can honestly read the New 
Testament without finding it its own witness, and being convinced 
that it is the best, the most blessed, of all books.” Yes, the New 
Testament is a library of divinity, it is the pearl beyond all price. 


Congregational aPemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
x ViLL 


&% the death of Anthony Kennedy in December, 1697, his 
people, although (as we have seen) they had not been remark- 
able for their liberality to him during his life, seem to have shewn in 
various ways a proper respect to his memory. They hung with black 
cloth and fringes (for which they paid to John M‘Mun, merchant in 
Belfast, the sum of £2 8s. 1d.), the pulpit which he had occupied for 
more than half-a-century, and almost immediately after his funeral, 
the Session held a Special Meeting, at which they made arrangements 
for the oversight of the flock, who were left without a shepherd, until 
they should procure a minister to succeed their deceased pastor. In 
the meantime the congregation was pretty regularly supplied with 
religious ordinances by neighbouring ministers who, when thus offici- 
ating, presided at the meetings of the Templepatrick Session, but 
nothing noteworthy is recorded as having taken place at any of these 
meetings. As a matter of more general interest, but still connected 
with the Templepatrick Congregation, it may be mentioned that at the 
period of which we are now treating, the Upton family, who were 
members of that worshipping society, continued to exert themselves 
zealously and influentially, in Parliament and elsewhere, on behalf of 
their co-religionists in Ireland. The services thus rendered at t 
time by the Upton family to the Presbyterians of Ireland were 
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fully recognised by the General Synod of Ulster, who at their meeting 
in June, 1698, 

‘‘OvERTURFD that Mr. M‘Bride [of Belfast], write a congratulatory letter 
to Mr. Clotworthy Upton on account of his kindness to us and people of our per- 
suasion ; and withal to represent to Mr. Upton our grievances by being hindered in 
many places to bury our dead unless the Church read over them ; as also by being 
obstructed in many places of having schoolmasters of our Own persuasion to teach 
our children, and likewise by pressing our people to serve as churchwardens, 
contrary to their inclinations, while in the meantime Papists are frequently free 
from such grievances.” 

At length, after a vacancy of one year and eight months, the 
congregation of Templepatrick got its third minister in the person of 
James KIRKPATRICK, who was ordained to that office on (apparently) 
August 7, 1699. This gentleman, who afterwards became one of the 
most distinguished ministers in Ireland, remained in Templepatrick 
for only seven years. He was for thirty-eight years minister in Belfast. 
Most of his history, therefore, is connected with the latter town, with 
which his name is generally associated. But his birth and parentage 
come properly before us in connexion with his first charge, Temple- 
patrick. He was the son of the Rev. Hugh Kirkpatrick, a Scotchman, 
who came to Ireland about 1686, and became minister of Lurgan in 
County Armagh. In 1695 he was settled at Ballymoney in County 
Antrim, where he died in 1712. These dates clearly prove that Dr. 
Stephenson cannot be correct when, in his history of Templepatrick, 
he says that Hugh Kirkpatrick’s son (our James Kirkpatrick) was a 
native of Ballymoney, for we have seen that Hugh Kirkpatrick (the 
father) did not go to Ballymoney until 1695, which was only four 
years before the settlement of his son James in Templepatrick. This 
son must have been born in Scotland. Hugh Kirkpatrick did not 
leave that country until 1686, which was only thirteen years before his 
son’s ordination. James Kirkpatrick, like most of the ministers 
of his period, was educated at Glasgow College ; but as, at the close 
of his collegiate course, he was presumably resident with his father, 
who was then minister of Ballymoney, it would naturally happen that, 
for the purpose of license, he would connect himself with the Presby- 
tery of Route, within whose bounds Ballymoney was situated; and 
accordingly, we find that by this Presbytery he was actually licensed 
to preach the Gospel. 

James Kirkpatrick, being thus qualified to take charge of a congre- 
tion, was not left long without applications for his services. In the 
early part of 1699 he received a call from the congregation of Antrim, 
which was then vacant by. the death, in the previous year, of its 
minister, William Adair; but owing to some informalities his settle- 
ment in Antrim did not take place. Shortly afterwards he was actually 
ordained in Templepatrick. Strange to say, there is no record of his 
ordination in the Session Book of that congregation ; but the day on 
which it took place appears to be fixed by the following circumstance. 
In the Session Book we have the minute of a meeting of Session 
which was held on August 6, 1699, and at which no minister is men- 
tioned as being present and presiding. Immediately following this 
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minute, we have the minute of another meeting of Session which was 
held only two days afterwards, viz., on August 8, 1699. At this latter 
meeting “ Mr. James Kirkpatrick” is reported as having been present, 
and his name heads the list of those who were in attendance, in the 
same way as the pastor loci, when present, always does in such 
minutes. From this we think it may reasonably be inferred that on 
the day intervening between these two meetings, viz., on August 7, 
1699, James Kirkpatrick was ordained minister of the congregation, 
and that as such he presided for the first time at the meeting of his 
Session which was held on the day following his ordination. 

About this time an incident took place in connexion with the 
election of Elders and Deacons in the congregation of Templepatrick 
which does not quite accord with the Presbyterian doctrine of the 
parity of office-bearers in the church. A man who had been ordained 
amongst a batch of Elders and Deacons, alleged that he had been 
ordained to the office of Elder. The Session affirmed that he had 
been ordained to the office of Deacon only. They, therefore, refused 
to receive him as an Elder. Against this degradation (as he evidently 
thought it) the claimant of the eldership remonstrated ; and as the 
Session disregarded his remonstrance, the aggrieved man appealed to 
the Presbytery to restore him to his proper dignity, with what result 
does not appear. 

In 1701 the General Synod of Ulster revived and extended the 
old law of the Irish Presbyterian Church which had been passed about 
1646, and which had ordained that ‘“ once or twice a year the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery should undergo an admonition or censure of 
their brethren if need require it as to any part of their carriage, 
whether in the Presbytery or otherwise, or in the discharge of their 
ministry, known to any of their brethren ; and that for that end, one 
or two at once should be removed till the rest considered what ground 
there was to admonish, censure, or encourage them.” This law the 
Synod now extended to Sessions as well as to Presbyteries, ordaining éa 
that in Presbyteries these ‘censures” should be held twice in the 
year, and in Sessions “ once yearly at least.” Both in Sessions and 
Presbyteries the observance of this law as above described, must have 
afforded great facilities for backbiting the brethren who were “‘removed 
one or two at a time.” But the Session of Templepatrick did not 
shrink from the trying ordeal, for we read on one occasion that “ the 
Session being met, all of them sustained their private censures, except 
those who were either absent or gone abroad.” . 

Nor did the Elders of Templepatrick at this time confine them- 
selves to the duty of self-examination. They also examined the people 
over whom they exercised a spiritual oversight. At one of their 
meetings they ordered that “the catechising roll should be read in 
the Session once a quarter,” evidently for the purpose of securing a 
proper attention to this duty, on the part both of catechumens and — __ 
catechising Elders. On another occasion, the Session having heard ~~ 
an unfavourable report of a particular district of their congregation, 
appointed two of their number “to visit the next Lord’s day th 
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several families of the Thirty Acres, and to make report to the 
Session how the Lord’s day is observed amongst them.” Apparently 
the report was not favourable, for shortly afterwards an Elder was 
further ordered “to relate to the people of the Thirty Acres that if 
they did not come more frequently to the sermon, they should be 
cited to appear before the Session.” 

Under this head of Sabbath-breaking, we have at this time, as we 
have had previously, some curious cases. We have a man who 
“having through ill advice on the Lord’s day gone into Esquire 
Upton’s garden in seeking of fruit,” was severely rebuked, not for 
breaking the Squire’s garden, but for his “breach of the Lord’s day.” 
We have also a woman who on the Lord’s day had done even worse 
than robbing Squire Upton’s garden ; who on that day had actually 
“taken from Mr. James Kirkpatrick’s maid some of that minister’s 
wheat and beef ;” and who was thereupon severely rebuked by the 
Session, not for taking their minister’s goods, but for her “ breach of 
the Lord’s day,” as was also the minister’s unfaithful servant for the 
same offence. Nay, a poor man, who had turned out his horses to 
the grass on the Lord’s day, and who, when herding them, had ‘‘after 
reading his book for a while fallen asleep,” during which time his 
horses had gone over into his neighbour’s ground, was for this offence 
seriously rebuked by the Templepatrick Session, and admonished “to 
be more circumspect in the observing of the Lord’s day in future.” 

Some of the other delinquencies which were brought before the 
Session of Templepatrick at this time are curious, or curiously 
described. Thus we have a woman severely rebuked for “symbolizing 
with idolators.” This strikes us as rather a singular occurence to 
have happened within the bounds of a Christian parish like Temple- 
patrick, but on reading a little further we find that the woman referred 
to had been guilty of no more serious offence than having allowed 
herself to be married by a Roman Catholic priest. This acknowledg- 
ment of the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, the Session Clerk 
of Templepatrick grandiloquently, butsnot very politely nor charitably, 
calls a “symbolizing with idolators.” We are very sure, however, 
that when this woman stood up to be married by the priest, she had 
no idea of “ symbolizing ” with any one but her future husband, who, 
we are pretty certain, was the only object of her “idolatry.” On 
another occasion we are told of a man who, having been convicted of 
fornication, refused to make public confession of his sin before the 
Congregation of Templepatrick, saying, very coolly, ‘that he could 
get more easy off in the parish of Armagh, where the sin was com- 
mitted, and the Session was satisfied he should do so.” This reminds 
us of the story told of an Irishman, who being anxious, but at the 
same time afraid, to give his opponent a good thrashing, said that he 
wished “he had him where beating was cheap ;” that is, where the 
offence of assault and battery was visited with a slight punishment, 
In the same way Armagh, at this time, seems to have been a place 
where certain sins were “cheap;” that is, where the sinner got more 
easily off than in other parishes, 
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In their oversight of the money affairs of the Congregation, the 
Session of Templepatrick at this time did not neglect their pro- 
fessional duty of “hauding the gear weel thegither” which Burns 
represents as one of the special qualifications of a ruling elder. The 
three towns of Ballylinny having failed to “ do their duty to the Con- 
gregation,” that is, to pay their stipend—the Session reported their 
neglect to the Presbytery, who “ ordered that Mr. James Kirkpatrick 
is to dispense no ministerial duty to that people till they be more 
orderly ;” and elders were appointed “to go through the people of 
Ballylinny and others that were deficient in paying proportionate with 
the rest of the parish, and to require them, on the Presbytery’s 
authority, to pay up their deficiencies.” This appears to have had 
some effect, for not long afterwards we find the Templepatrick Session 
deliberating “concerning the bringing in of some persons as members 
of Session out of Ballylinny ;” a step which they certainly would not 
have contemplated if the people of that distrct had continued to “‘do 
no duty,” that is, to pay no stipend, to the Congregation. But per- 
haps the new elders in Ballylinny were intended to act as local 
“‘ watchers ” over that part of the flock. 

In this matter of stipend defaulters, the Templepatrick Session 
were not contented with appealing to the spiritual authority of the 
Presbytery. They also called in the secular authority of their land- 
lord, for they “ ordered that each Elder in his quarter shall bring in a 
list of the deficiencies of the stipend to Esquire Upton ”—doubtless 
with the view that that gentleman should, by the machinery of ‘ the 
office,” assist in the recovery of those deficiencies. Through such a 
two-fold net no fish could possibly escape. Collectors of stipend also 
were told that ‘if they did not return what stipend they had collected 
against that day fourteen days, zt would be very ill taken;” and 
finally, as a self-denying ordinance, the Templepatrick Session made a 
rule that “‘no member thereof should distribute any part of the col- 
lection before that it be put into the hands of the treasurer, and that 
if any should thus transgress, he should be accountable.” 

During his ministry in Templepatrick, James Kirkpatrick preached 
on March 29, 1702, a sermon on the death of King William the 
Third, and the accession of Queen Anne. This sermon was published 
in Belfast in the same year, but without the preacher’s name; the 
title page merely stating that it was “ by a Presbyterian minister in the 
North.” Its authorship, however, was clearly indicated by a recom- 
mendatory note which accompanied it, from Mr. Upton of Temple- 
patrick. Shortly afterwards, viz., in March 1703, James Kirkpatrick 
was named as one of the thirteen trustees whom Queen Anne, by 
letters patent of that date, appointed for the distribution, amongst the 
Irish Presbyterian ministers, of the meagre Royal Bounty of those 
days. 

In 1706 the congregation of Templepatrick lost its principal 
member by the death cf Arthur Upton. This gentleman had repre- 
sented the County Antrim in Parliament for forty.years, during all 


which time he had proved himself a good friend to Irish Presbyterians ‘. 
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generally, and to his own congregation of Templepatrick in particular. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Kirkpatrick. This discourse 
was afterwards published, but a copy of it is not now to be found. 
The same must be said of “an Elegy on the death of Mr. Arthur 
Upton,” which also was printed in Belfast in 1707, but is not now to 
be met with, although it is named in the printed catalogue of an old 
Presbyterial Library in Belfast—where, however, it has been lately 
searched for in vain. 

This same year, 1706, witnessed Kirkpatrick’s departure. Early 
in-the year he received a call from the old congregation of Belfast. 
This call the Synod, for some reason, did not at that time allow him 
to accept, but the translation continued to be prosecuted, and was at 
length accomplished. On Sept. 24, 1706, James Kirkpatrick demitted 
his charge of the congregation of Templepatrick, and shortly after: 
wards removed to Belfast, whither we need not follow him. 

The following are the names of the persons who were appointed 
Elders and Deacons, in the congregation of Templepatrick during the 
ministry of James Kirkpatrick, ¢.¢., from 1696 to 1707, as recorded in 
their Session Book, viz. :— 

ELpErs.—W. Kennedy, Joseph M‘Neilly, John Windrum, John 
Alison, Alex. Carroll, Will. Martin, jun., Edward M‘Alexander 
(“who was formerly a Deacon,”) Robert Brown, James Caruth, Jas. 
Craford, James Kelso, Will. Kimming. 

Deacons.—James Fleming, Adam M‘Neilly, Hugh Law, Alex. 
Gilmore, Josias Matheson, Humphries Jamieson, David Lockit. 


*@he Lamberts.” 


(IN FIVE CHAPTERS). 
CHAPTER V. 


ORA shed many and bitter tears as a tribute to the downfall of 
her hopes—tears sprung from mingled sources were they—regret 
that she had allowed her scruples to prevent her being married till 
after the expiration of a year from her father’s death, baffled cupidity, 
and rage, and mortification ; as fancy pictured all the gossip which 
would be set afloat by the sudden collapse of her air-built castles. 
These, and many other feelings, caused her to feel as miserable as she 
deserved ; but not one regret had she for the old lover through whom 
all those lost glories were to have been hers, save that he had not 
lived just a little longer. As it was, her grief passed muster very well, 
as “ extremely proper feeling,” and meanwhile, she had the wretched- 
ness of knowing that a horde of avid relatives, brothers, cousins, 
sisters, nephews, and nieces, had swooped down on the belongings of 
of the intestate Colonel, and were scrambling for what the law might 
award them. Her chances were at an end in that direction, that was 
clear. j 
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Poor Miss Penny, to whom the Colonel (being ten years her 
junior), had always been young and captivating, gave her sister-in-law, 
that was to have been, credit for the utmost devotion to the memory 
of the deceased warrior ; and not only sent her an onyx breast-pin 
which he had worn when he died, but invited her to share her own 
future, 

Had Nora been penniless, she would probably have been glad 
enough to accept this offer, in view of the possibilities for the future 
which it might have opened; but it is to be remembered that her deed 
of gift was hers, nor did she mean to relinquish it ; and poor old 
Miss Penny was about to retire to a house she possessed in a “ remote, 
unfriended, melancholy, slow ” country town, where, in company with 
a parrot, three canaries, four cats, and two dogs, presided over by a 
staid attendant, an old butler, and two prim maids, she proposed to 
spend the remainder of her days. 

Nora rapidly reviewed her position, and decided on refusing the 
proffer. It was there to fall back on, if nothing better came in her 
way. Meantime she would travel, find some family going abroad, 
and go with them to see the world, and allow it to see her. By 
means of unremitting search, she found what she needed, in a family 
of father, mother, two daughters, and a son. Not yet well accustomed 
to recently acquired wealth, and desiring toimprove theirsocial position 
by foreign travel, they suited her sufficiently. She would have chosen 
people of higher rank than a newly-made knight and his family, but > 
when one cannot have all that one wishes, one must take what one 
can get. Nora was a philosopher, and knew she could trust herself 
to extract the utmost possible amount of benefit from the circum- 
stances. If her trousseau were not to serve the purpose for which it 
was ordered, at least it would not be useless. So before Colonel 
Laurence had been three months dead, the girls at the Hill House 
had their first foreign letter, dated “Genoa,” from Nora. And ere the 
close of the year, the intrepid young woman was married to Mr. 
Carew, the son of her two elder travelling companions. 

Mr. Carew was not a little of a zany; but he had a good figure, 
not a bad face, always dressed in the very perfection of the mode 
(for if he had an idea or opinion worth listening to, it was on that 
subject), and for the rest, he was extremely amiable, and very silent ; 
adored Nora, and was most grateful to her for her condescension in 
accepting him ; and comble de bonheur, he was already rich, and likely, 
nay certain, to be much more so, being an only son, and with sisters 
quite sufficiently dowered, and a father whose ambition it was to 
found a family. 

Nora suited her new relatives perfectly. She was refined enough in 
manner, speech, and habits, to impress simple people who had lived 
in a much humbler sphere, till some lucky speculations had awakened 
the desire for more money, more style and fashion; and, assome-  _ 
times happens, the vein of gold once opened, everything prospered, 
till two hundred thousand pounds “ well salted down,” as Sir Thomas a 
expressed it, and a knighthood, accompanied by some symptoms of 
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an overworked brain, and too many civic dinners, decided the worthy 
man on bidding adieu to the cares of business. Nora had vulgarity 
enough to sympathise with their love of show and expensive surround- 
ings ; while teaching them how to make the most of all their good 
things. Then her family (the tradesman branch was kept close), was 
old and good, and of the class to which the Carews desired to assimi- 
late themselves. A few titles would have been acceptable, but the 
claims of the Lamberts to being well-born and well-bred, were incon- 
testable. A passage in one of the bride’s letters to Katie, ran as 
follows :—“ Of course you will at once give up all idea of that absurd 
nonsense—so lowering to us all you know—of teaching. Thank 
Heaven we shall have an end to that craze! Frank and I are going 
to settle down for a year at least in Italy, in Rome till the unhealthy 
season comes, then, wherever we find the best and pleasantest society. 
Sir Thomas and the others, mean to go drifting about Italy, France, 
and Germany. Now, you and Polly are to come out to us, and bid 
farewell to that miserable hole where we have burrowed so long. I 
shall soon marry you both off to suitable men, or I very much mis- 
take ; and if we should tire of being always together, the other Carews 
will be very glad to have my sisters with them now and then. Clara 
and Josephine are good creatures, but sadly unpolished ; however, 
that cannot fail to mend, and you two will meantime see the world. 
I daresay when those ramshackle old sticks you call furniture are sold, 
you will have enough for a decent outfit, and travelling expenses ; for 
providing safe conduct and the rest, 7e m’en charge. You may set 
about your preparations as soon as you please. I enjoy beforehand 
your awe and alarm at my unrestricted freedom in money matters, 
hundreds are of less account to me now, than sixpences are to you, 
and it is such a delicious feeling to be able to buy everything, literally 
everything I choose. As for Frank, he is always the best dressed man 
one sees, and a great many of the very best men one meets, are not 
much less stupid, With a little drilling, and continuing to hold his 
tongue, he is nothing to be ashamed of. Write soon, and tell me 
when I may expect you. I go to a splendid ball to-night. I can 
tell you I am admired ‘mmensely. You should see my dress for to- 
night—duchesse lace over the palest rose tendre satin, &c., &c.” 
Katie and Polly were sitting by their winter fire; no lack of 
comfort or elegance, of a modest kind, visible in their surroundings. 
The food they ate, the clothes they wore, the sleep they enjoyed, were 
not the less valued for being the outcome of honest daily work ; and 
the two girls, in a violent recoil from Nora’s self-indulgent worship of 
Mammon and all his attributes, were rather in the danger of rushing 
to the opposite extreme, and exulting in a savage independence, which 
might possibly reject legitimate help from friendly hands, rather than 
tarnish the maiden armour of their resolute self-reliance. It is true 
that Katie was a young sage, so well balanced that she might be 
trusted to come right ; but Polly, much more impulsive, had her en- 
thusiasms and hobbies, of which the elder girl was very tolerant. 
Their school experiment had as yet done well, and promised. better 
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for the future. Earnest and thorough, they spared not their own time 
or work, and Dr. Martin and his wife were not the only old friends 
who watched with an anxiety, daily less keen, the upward struggle of 
the daughters of the man whom all who had known had loved. 

‘‘ What answer shall you make to Nora’s offer Katie?” 

“J shall thank her very much, and tell her it is kind of her to 
trouble herself about our future.” 

“You need not tell her that, she has told herself so, very many 
times.” 

“ Nevertheless, I s/a// tell her. I think prosperity is very good 
for her. She is softer than of yore. Not so long since she would 
not have troubled herself about us, so long as we were not in her 
sight.” 

“Oh, she is not at all unamiable when she has got all she wants, 
and I suppose she has ¢hat now.” 

“‘T daresay ; her ideal life is one in which jewels, satins, carriages, 
liveried servants, hot-house flowers, rich furniture, and the money of 
which all these things are born, are as abundant as in a fairy tale.” 

“ Don’t forget the husband who is not so much more stupid than 
some other men.” 

Katie laughed a little, and then became very grave, almost sad. 

“Yes, she said, that’s not so pleasant to think of, but he is Nora’s 
husband, and not yours or mine.” 

“ For which fact I am thankful, but of course you will tell Nora 
that we are resolved to go on in our own way, and that the mere acci- 
dent of her marriage to a rich man, by no means implies the necessity 
of an utter break-up of all our deliberate purposes.” 

“Ves, I shall tell her all that, very gratefully and kindly. I think 
there is no doubt we shall do very well, but we must never lose sight 
of the fact that we have not begun to be educated yet, we are still only 
on the threshold; and I can fancy no pleasure greater than having 
leisure and opportunity to learn, and the closing each day with the 
consciousness of having added something to one’s knowledge.” 

“Ah!” cried Polly, with a happy sigh, pressing up against Katie, 
** How well we are agreed; so I suppose we should not be hard on 
Nora; she could understand our ‘ Earthly Paradise’ as little as we 
could hers. What a wet stormy night! but it is so happy here with 
you Katie, all the children in bed, and to-morrow we shall have our 
sweet half-holiday, with the delicious perspective of Sunday to come 
after. I hope cousin Mary will send early for the children, and Mrs. 
Martin for hers. Let people say what they may, there is no bread so 
sweet as that one earns.” 

“What a novel idea,” laughed Katie; allow me to append one 
quite as new. ‘“ And that is ?>——” 

“ Early to bed, and--—” 

“Hush, Miss! my philosophy is just the opposite, I never wish 


to go to bed, and I am not very anxious to get up.” — 


. © But all the same we must go, Polly, for the fire is getting low, 
and we shall need to be busy early to-morrow.” P 
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Lessons from the Life of Christ. 


(4th Fune).—TuHeE Law oF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
Read Luke ix. 44-62. Learn John xiv. 23. Hymn 65. 


1) ppb Christ taught others to do, he first of all did himself. He 

_ commands by example. Hence he essays to strengthen the 
Twelve for their own trials, by speaking to them of those which he, 
their Master, was first to undergo. “The Son of Man shall be delivered 
up into the hands of men” (v, 44). At present they did not, could 
not, realise this. Their minds were full of his goodness and his 
greatness, and the truth of the saying, “perfect through sufferings” 
(Heb. ii. 10), was an unlearned lesson. Nor had they courage to 
face the dread shadow of coming trial, and inquire further about it 
(v. 45). 

They dwelt rather, and perhaps all the more willingly, on the 
glorious end. When that came, “ which of them should be greatest ?” 
(v. 46). Christ read the state of their mind, and put before them a 
living parable. “A little child ”—how many are Christ’s lessons from 
this text! Sometimes it is introduced to teach that the Christian 
spirit is a child-like spirit (Matt. xviii. 3); sometimes to show that 
our human love for children is a pledge of God’s love for all (Matt. 
vil. tr), Here it is to make the disciples feel that they are to follow their 
Master, not for rewards which his greatness may confer upon them, 
but for the mere love of doing good. Serve me as you would serve 
this child, in my arms (Mark ix. 36). He who seeks to get nothing 
by his self-devotion, and is least in his own conceit, is (not “greatest,” 
but more than “greatest”) really great (v. 48). 

Real greatness of spirit is unselfish in its service, and calm under 
injuries. As yet the disciples fell far beneath this mark. Like too 
many modern Christians, they even made a merit of a sectarian 
bitterness. Why do Christians treat fellow-Christians as rivals, and 
seek even to hinder them from doing any substantial good? “Because 
he followeth not with us” (v. 49). Even John, the beloved disciple, 
fell into this unloving way. He outgrew it; so must we. Sects 
and Churches are to be judged, not by their errors and their short- 
comings, but by the practical good they do in the name of Christ. 

“With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you” 
(Matt. vii. 2). The Samaritans treat John as John had treated that 
unknown worker for Christ, and for the self-same reason. How 
fierce John is now! “He that is first in his own cause seemeth 
just ; but his neighbour cometh and searcheth him” (Prov. xviii. 17). 

Complete self-sacrifice was the very spirit of Christ, and this is 
what he trains his followers to. Study the three anecdotes at the 
close of this chapter. The first says: You want to be a Christian? 
Then you must be prepared for trials. The remaining two say: Be 
a Christian; and be this before anything else. Don’t let either 
conventional customs or social reasons hinder you from being true, 
in the first place, to the spirit of Christ. 
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(11th June )—-THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY. 
Read Luke x. 1-24. Learn Luke x. 23, 24. Hymn 45. 


&N LY St. Luke tells us of this appointment of Seventy missionaries 
to go “two and two,” on a preliminary journey to places which 
Jesus himself intended to visit later on. They were not so much to 
prepare the way, as to test the ground. They went over the same 
circuit which they Twelve had already worked, but in a different way. 
The Twelve had gone as preachers (ix. 2); the Seventy went as 
visitors, they are not directed to preach, A harvest had been ripened 
by the previous preaching, and they were to assist in gathering in some 
of its fruits (v. 2). 

The general directions given to them are very like those given to 
the Twelve (ix. 3-5); and supply the right rule of missionary visiting, 
#.¢., not to gad about, but to make a deep impression in a given house- 
hold, and let the work grow naturally in this way (v. 5:7). Some would 
not have anything to say to them ; even whole towns would turn the 
cold shoulder to them (zv. 10). Still they would have done their best ; 
the responsibility would not rest with them (zv. 11). 

Their worst difficulty would be with people who thought them- 
selves already quite good enough. The Jews were too fond of con- 
trasting themselves with others, to their own advantage; as if ? 
wickedness belonged to Sodom, Tyre, Sidon, but did not stain 
themselves. But when the account was made up, it would be “ more 
tolerable” for Sodom or for Tyre in the old dark days, than for 
supercilious people who shut themselves up against the fresh light of 
the better life, and rejected Christ in his messengers (v. 16). 

On the whole, the Seventy found that the preaching of the 
Twelve had done more than they had expected. They were joyful, 
even elated, at the success of their visits. They must not, how- 
ever, forget that the missionary’s highest ground of rejoicing is the 
simple consciousness that he has earned the divine approval (2. 20). 

For this, and not for mere success, must we strive; “lest by any 
means, after that I have preached to others, I myself should be 
rejected” (1 Cor. ix. 27). 

Christ’s own rejoicing was in the spread of the new truth and new 
spirit, among the simple and sincere. Compared to the “ wise and 
understanding” men of the world, and men of the Church (rulers and 
Pharisees), the villagers of Galilee were as “babes” (v. 21). But 
the truth came home to them, and they recognised it as from God. 

All really great religious movements have begun by taking hold of the 
hearts of the common people. 

And Christ’s religion proved itself greatest of all, by meeting the 
widest and the most natural of human wants. Kings, and even 
prophets, had missed what Christ brought within the reach of the 
most lowly (v. 24). God had been reasoned about as a distant ~~ 
power. His own beloved Son “revealed” him as a living and — 
loving Father (v. 22). ) tt 
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(18th Fune).—Tue RELIGION oF THE HEAR? 
Read Luke x. 25-42. Learn Eph. iv. 32. Hymn. 67. 


: ye is a parable, perhaps a real history, the tale of the Good 
Samaritan. A lesson of practical religion, of active kindness, 
But it is more than that. It teaches how important a part of religion 
is human sympathy. 

While Jesus was teaching, one learned in all the letter of the law 
rose to question the “ Teacher” (v. 25, margin). He would test the 
soundness of this new teaching (“ tempted” means “tested ape any At 
are the conditions of eternal life? Jesus asked what he had learned 
in the old book; and he promptly gave the usual answer (see Deut. 
vi. 5, and Lev. xix. 18). Jesus then said he had no new foundation 
to lay ; “ Love God and love your neighbour” is the sum of all duty. 
Act this out “and thou shalt live” (v. 28). Easy to say ; but how 
apply it? And, first of all, Whom am I to consider as my neigh- 
bour? Doubtless the lawyer had heard that Jesus had strange 
notions on this head; treating very unsound and even disreputable 
people as “neighbours.” The answer of Jesus was a tale of human 
sympathy. 

Tell the story so as to make it a real picture of the time. The 
steep way from Zion to the city of palms ; the brigands lurking behind 
the rocks ; the pitiless attack ; the cautious passer-by in priestly garb 
—“I might get into trouble if I meddled with this ugly case ;” the 
Temple underling acting in like fashion; the alien heretic on his 
mule, halting to-do a deed of charity ; the careful fizish of his benevo- 
lence. What made the robbers rob, and the priest go by? Men of 
no religion, and of merely head religion, are alike in this—they have 
“no heart to it.” The Samaritan had a heart, and obeyed it. Which 
understood what “neighbour” meant? Act ¢hus, but first you 
must feel thus (v. 37). 

If you would serve Christ and prove that you are his, how is it 
best done? Read the next story. There is Martha’s way, and there is 
Mary’s way. Both good women; both “sat at the Lord’s feet and 
heard his word” (v. 39. Note the “also”). But Martha was “cum- 
bered (marg. ‘ distracted’) about much serving ;” impressed with the 
idea that serving Christ must be done with all the formalities ; thought 
just then more of the honours she would pay him than of anything 
deeper; and would insist upon everyone else adopting her view of 
things. Too much of this in us all. Mary instinctively felt what 
Jesus most desired; therefore she did not imitate Martha, but 
followed her own heart, which bade her fill the quiet place of the 
humble listener, submitting herself in silence to the Master’s influence. 

The world needs its Marthas as well as its Marys; yet it is not 
always those who are most “anxious and troubled” (v. 41) about the 
details of Christian thought or Christian work who make the best 
Christians ; “for with the heart man believeth unto righteousness” 
(Rom. x. 10). 
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(25th June.)—Tue POWER OF PRAYER. 
Read Luke xi. 1-13. Learn Luke xi. 2-4. Hymn 7o. 


Syst made ‘the disciples ask Jesus to teach them to pray? 
His own example—the impression of his own prayers (2. 1). 
John the Baptist, it would seem, had not waited to be asked. Why 
had Jesus not taught them, without their asking? Because true 
prayer cannot be taught in words; the desire, the need of it must 
first be felt ; the Teacher can only suggest the simple topics and the 
fitting words, when the spirit of prayer has been excited in the heart. 
Observe that what we call the Lord’s Prayer is not a mere formu- 
lary, to be recited like a magic spell. It is given in /wo forms, both 
of which are the Master’s own. This in Luke is much shorter than 
‘the one in Matt. vi. 9-13. We generally say it in a form longer than 
either, and slightly differing in phrase, as given in the English Prayer- 
book. Dwell upon it, in this its simplest form, and try to feel the 
fulness of each petition. Remember that some of the deepest prayers 
that Scripture records are in fewest words. “‘ God, be merciful to me 
a sinner” (xviii. 13). And that appeal, introductory to all prayer, 
“Lord, teach us to pray” (v. 1). In prayer, two things are especially 
to be remembered; (1) We should speak out to God our own real 
wants, whatever they may be; (2) We should try to wish for those 
things which are truly good for us, and to drop the wrong and vain 
desires not only out of our prayers, but out of our souls. 

Has prayer any real power? Is it a mere meditating upon what 
we would like to have and to be, but do not expect God actually to 
help us to? Nothing is more decisively enforced by Christ than the 
reality of prayer, and its power with God. Read verses 9 and to. 
How plainly they teach the privilege of urgency with God. And 
this, not because God is, like Baal, a sleeping power to be awakened 
by strong words (1 K. xvii. 27), but because He is a Father, listening 
to His children inasmuch as He loves them (z. 13). 

What does that parable mean, about the man who kept knocking 
at the door in the dead of night, and asking his friend for bread? 
(uv, 5-8). It tells us that we must fersevere in prayer. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect to get anything in this world by the mere utterance 
of our wishes. We must prove that we are in earnest about it, show 
ourselves determined to obtain it ; perseverance will unlock the door. 
So neither in spiritual things does God reward the listless. “ Ask,” — 
“seek,” “knock”—these words describe the fruitful energy of 
prayer (v. 9). 

Often God denies what we beseech Him for. Yet He ever answers 
true prayer, and with the needful gift. What we suggest to Him would 
often prove, did He bestow it, “‘a stone,” “a serpent,” or “a scorpion,” 
though we call it “bread,” and think of it as such. He knows what 
we really qwant, and truly answers our prayer, by giving what we 
should have shaped our petition for, had we seen what He s 


(uv. 11-13). ia 
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Motices of Wooks. 


The Parallel New Testament. Being the Authorised Verston set 
forth in 1611, arranged in parallel columns with the Revised Version of 
1881. (Frowde, or Clay).—For purposes of comparison between the 
old and new versions of the New Testament this beautiful, and 
not costly, parallel edition is of the highest convenience. It 
is valuable also as furnishing the true text and marginal 
notes, of the Old Version, restored from the original edition, our 
common copies having themselves been subjected to revision 
especially as regards the use of capitals and italics. An exact copy of 
the edition of 1611 is indeed not here given, for the orthography is 
modernised in most cases; not always, for we find “shamefastness ” 
instead of the modern blunder “ shamefacedness ;” and in the same 
verse, “broided hair” for “ braided,” or the unintelligible “ broidered.” 
A curious feature of the 1611 edition is that “ holy Ghost,” or “ holy 
Spirit” is always thus printed ; never ‘“‘ Holy Ghost,” or “ Holy Spirit ;” 
showing that at the date of the old translation the adjective was not 
considered as forming a substantive part of the sacred title. 

Recollections of Twenty Sunday Afternoon Addresses. By John 
Page Hopps. (Williams & Norgate).—Thesé are, as our author informs 
us, simply recollections of Addresses spoken extemporaneously, with 
the aid of a few notes: but the outlines thus presented to us convey, we 
are sure, a very correct idea of discourses which, at the time, awakened 
much interest, and drew large congregations of persons, most of whom 
seldom attended places of stated worship. The subjects are various, 
but mainly practical ; all especially interesting, and, in the best sense, 
religious. ‘The illustrations are simple and touching. We might quote 
from any one of these Addresses to exemplify the striking way in which 
important truths are presented; but we shall content ourselves with 
recommending our readers to procure the Recollections for themselves. 
The price is sixpence. 

Shorthand for General Use. By J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Second Edition (Marcus Ward & Co.)—Professor Everett claims for 
his system that it exhibits certain improvements on the shorthand 
methods of his predecessors, and we are inclined to think that he has 
made good his claim. The mode of representing the vowels is 
extremely good, avoiding the use of dots for this purpose, and yet 
expressing the vowel sound with precision. We observe also that 
the memory is not burdened with long lists of special symbols. 
Nevertheless, when practically tested for speed and legibility this 
system has held its own in severe competition. Shorthand is in many 
ways so useful an accomplishment, and at the same time its initial 
stages are often found so difficult to master, that a system possessing 
any advantages over the usual models, is certain to win favour, and 
to increase the number of learners. ‘The price of this little manual 
is half-a-crown, 
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Fish Intelligence. 


A TERRIBLE event has brought indigna- 
tion and anguish to every true heart in 
our land. The double assassination, 
which struck down at once the newly 
appointed Chief Secretary and the Per- 
manent Under Secretary, casts a black 
and angry shadow both over the present 
and the future. Amid the gloom, the 
only rift of hope is that suggested in the 
noble letter of Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant before 
the first week of her widowhood had 
gone by. ‘‘I should be very glad if 
there can be any means of letting it be 
known in Ireland, so as to have some 
good effect, that I would never grudge 
the sacrifice of my darling’s life if only 
it leads to the putting down of that 
frightful spirit of evil in the land. He 
would never have grudged it if he could 
have hoped that his death would be 
more than his life.” Well has it been 
said that ‘‘ patriotism has never reached 
a higher level of moral elevation in 
ancient or modern times.” 

A Special Meeting of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Association 
of Irish Nonsubscribing Presbyterians 
and other Free Christians was held on 
Monday, 15th May, when the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and copies ordered to be sent to the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, Miss Burke, and Mr. Glad- 
stone :— 

1. ‘‘That we desire to express the 
horror and sorrow with which, in com- 
mon with the whole community, we 
have been affected by the dreadful deed 
of the 6th May, and we sincerely hope 
that the efforts of the authorities may 
speedily bring the assassins to justice. 

2. ‘*That we wish respectfully to 
convey to the families of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Thomas Henry Burke 
Esq.,our deep sympathy with themin the 
terrible grief into which they have been 
plunged byanalmost unparalleled crime, 

3. **That we consider her Majesty’s 
Government have earned the gratitude 
of the country, and we firmly trust that, 
aided by the people, their efforts will be 
successful in vindicating the supremacy 
of the law, maintaining order in our 
midst, and protecting the lives and 
properties of her Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

«“T,. H. M. Scott, M.A., President. 

** ALX, GORDON, Hon, Secretary.” 


BELFAST.—The Annual Meeting of 
the Second Congregation was held on 
28th April. The most interesting 
feature of the report was the announce- 
ment of the purchase of the Manse, 
subject to the yearly interest payable 
until the extinction of the Public Works 
Loan of £600. The meeting expressed 
great satisfaction in the renewed health 
and vigour of their pastor, Rev. J. C. 
Street, and in the thought that he is 
‘‘fortified in his work in the North of 
Ireland by the moral support of the 
Free Christian Churches of England 
and America.” — A very successful 
Service of Song, * John Tregenoweth,” 
was held in connection with the Do- 
mestic Mission, on 9th May.—The 
Mountpottinger Church has issued an 
appeal for funds required for additional 
church and school accommodation. The 
movement deserves aid; £200 are 
wanted, and we are glad to learn that 
nothing will be begun till the money is 
got, so that the church may have no in- 
cumbrance of debt.—The Domestic 
Mission Church will be re-opened after 
enlargement on 11th June. 

DROMORE.—Rev. David Thompson 
preached 14th May, in reference to the 
assassinations, from 3 John 11, ‘‘ Beloved, 
follow not that which is evil, but that 
which is good. He that doeth good is 
of God: but he that doeth evil is not of 
God.” He said: There is no effect 
without a cause. The seed has been 
industriously sown, secretly and openly ; 
on the platform, and in the Press; but 
more especially in secret conclaves, in 
which rebellious plots have been con- 
cocted, and cowardly deeds have been 
planned. It is our duty to obey the law 
of the land, to uphold constituted autho- 
rity, to follow our respective callings in 
life honestly and faithfully, and give 
our hearty and undivided support to 
those who are charged with the Govern- 
ment of the country, even to suffer 
joe (oe! inconvenience for the general 
weal. ‘ 

KILiincHy.—At the Communion 
Service on the 14th May, Rev. S. C. 
Nelson, M.A., in addressing one of the 
tables, made a feeling and most timel) 
allusion to the letter of Lady Frededeee 
Cavendish, as illustrating the true spiri 
of that self-sacrifice which is the a 
of Christianity. 


NEwry-—On Sunday 14th May, 
Rev. J. A. Crozier preached from the 
very affectionate text, Jer. iv. 31, ‘‘ The 
voice of the daughter of Zion, that be- 
waileth herself, that spreadeth her hands, 
saying, Woe is me now! for my soul is 
wearied because of murderers.” After 
a powerful account of recent events, and 
of the legislative efforts Great Britain 
had made, during the last and present 
generations, to conciliate and better the 
condition of the Irish people, the 
preacher earnestly exhorted his hearers 
to steadfastly denounce, in public and 
private, all evil counsels, lawlessness 
and crime ; and to offer every possible 
support to the Government of our 
country in the restoration and mainten- 
ance of law and order. 

NONSUBSCRIBING ASSOCIATION. --The 
Annual Sermon will be preached by the 
retiring President, Rev. T. H. M. Scott, 
M.A., in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast, on Tuesday evening, 20th June. 
After service, the new President will be 
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elected ; and the business of the Annual 
Meeting will be resumed on the 
Wednesday, at noon. Among other 
arrangements connected with the Annual 
Meeting, will be a Public Breakfast, on 
the Thursday morning, to be followed 
by a Temperance Conference. 

RADEMON.—We are informed that a 
contribution of £10 was given towards 
the Manse Fund of this congregation by 
O. G. Trevelyan, Esq., M.P., some 
short time previous to his appointment 
as Chief Secretary. Mr. Trevelyan is 
son-in-law to well-known Unitarian, R. 
N. Phillips, Esq., M.P. 

REMONSTRANT SYNOD.—The An- 
nual Meeting will be held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Belfast, on Tues- 
day, 20th June. 

TEMPERANCE SUNDAY.—Sunday, the 
4th June, is the day appointed by the 
Nonsubscribing Association for calling 
attention of congregations to the pre- 
valent sin of intemperance. 


Ecclesiastical Summary. 


BisHop JAMES CHADWICK, of Hexham 
and Newcastle, expired 14th May, aet. 
69. He was born at Drogheda, but of 
an old Lancashire family, distinguished 
for its services to the Jacobite cause and 
the Catholic faith. Dr, Chadwick was 
made Bishop in 1866, having previously 
occupied responsible posts in connection 
with St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 
In both positions he was greatly beloved, 
and few prelates have worn the episcopal 
pallium with more conspicious personal 
dignity. —The proceedings at the instal- 
lation of M. Pasteur, the well-known 
scientist, as successor to Littré, the 
Positivist, in the French Academy, 
have given some satisfaction to the 
clerical party. M. Pasteur, in his in- 
augural oration, denounced materialism, 
and made use of the remarkable expres- 
sion, ‘‘ He who proclaims the existence 
of an Infinite—and none can deny it— 
asserts in that affirmation more of the 
supernatural than exists in all the 
miracles of all religions.” M. Renan, 
in reply, delivered an address which was 
considered a triumph of polished 
scepticism; but the enthusiasm of M. 
Pasteur produced a more powerful im- 
a than had been calculated on.— 

e long expected reception of the 
German envoy has taken place at the 
Vatican, and it is reported that Cardinal 


M‘Cabe is instructed to re-open the 
question of diplomatic relations between 
the Holy See and England. 

At length the Bishops are striving to 
procure the liberation of Mr. Green. A 
brief and manly speech by John Bright, 
in the House of Commons, expressed 
the sympathy of an Englishman for all 
such as, like the early Quakers, have 
had to bear imprisonment for religious 
scruples ; he was ‘‘ astonished, seeing 
that the majority of the House of Com- 
mons were members of the Established 
Church, that some means had not been 
taken to liberate Mr. Green.”—Much 
alarm is excited in certain circles by the 
proposed provisions of the new College 
statutes for Oxford and Cambridge, 
which make further inroads upon the 
church character of the two Universities. 
—Of the church societies which have 
been holding their May meetings, the 
Church Missionary Society has by far 
the largest income.—In these days of 
sacredotalism, it is refreshing to find 
that there is still such an outspoken 
clergyman as Rev. Carr Glyn, rector of 
Hinton Parva, who said, at the meeting 
of the Prayer Book Revision Society, 
“A great deal of harm had arisen from 
the consecration of the elements, They 
might depend upon it that when ordinary 
people, especially in the agricultural 
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districts, saw the’minister, or, as he was 
called, a ‘priest,’ put his hands on the 
bread and the wine, they were to apt to 
fancy that there was some mysterious 
power connected with the act.”—Next 
year’s Bampton lecturer is to be Hon. 
and Rev. W. H. Freemantle. It will 
be recollected that he contributed an 
address to a Conference on Religious 
Fellowship held last Whitsuntide in 
connection with the Old General Baptist 
Assembly, when Prof. Dr. Drummond, 
of Manchester New College, presided. 
The Free Kirk Assembly has cast 
an overwhelming vote in favour of dis- 
establishment, decisively rejecting any 
proposals in the way of compromise. 
—Scottish Presbyterianism has lost two 
of her most distinguished names. Dr. 
John Brown, the immortal author of 
Rab and his Friends, came of a family 
whose character and learning had en- 
nobled for generations the protest of a 
severe section of the Presbyterian com- 
munity. Retaining the virtues and the 
spiritual independence of his ancestors, 
and never leaving the old fold, Dr. John 
Brown’s lay mind had mellowed, both 
from within, and from the felt influence 
of such men as Erskine of Linlathen. 
Few writers have wielded a more per- 
suasively humanising pen.—Rev. Dr. 
William Hanna, who died 24th May, 
aet. 74, was a Belfast man by birth, his 
father being the first Divinity Professor 
in connection with the General Synod. 
The son-in-law and biographer of 
Chalmers, and the colleague of Guthrie, 
he was identified with the higher culture 
of the Free Kirk movement. That he 
was not narrowly orthodox enough for 
some of the leaders of that movement, is 
well known ; and that his high gifts as 
a preacher were thrown into the shade 
by the exuberant popularity of Guthrie, 
is certain. His biography of his father- 
in-law is a monument of spiritual might 
and conscientious impartiality. On the 
admirable execution of this work his 
fame will chiefly rest. To-day, his 
spirit has more chance of obtaining 
weight in the counsels of the Free Kirk, 
than it had in the first heat of disruption. 
—The Free Kirk, however, is not yet 
tired of the exciting game of prosecu- 
tions for heresy. An outsider would say 
that both Dr. Alexander Bruce, and 
Dr. Robertson Smith, are orthodox as 
regards the substance of doctrine, how- 
ever startling, to the unlearned may be 
their surmises respecting the mechanism 


of Revelation ; and that the best course, 
in the interests of the Free Kirk, would 
be a reform of the Confession, in so far 
as it conflicts with the liberty which 
every real student must claim. The 
Kirk should be ‘‘ free,” not only as re- 
gards the interference of the State, but 
“free” also as regards the prejudgments 
of the divines of the Commonwealth. — 
On the other hand, the Established 
Kirk is afraid of High Churchism within 
its borders. An Aberdeen divine, Rev. 
James Cooper, is accused of administer- 
ing the Communion in private houses, 
and of high sacramental views generally. 
—The resignation by Rev. Dr. George 
Bellis of the secretaryship of the Board 
of Missions in the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, after forty years of faithful and 
distinguished service, has called forth 
general expressions of respect for his 
character and appreciation of his highl 
sustained efficiency. His successor, it 
is rumoured, is likely to be Dr. Fleming 
Stevenson, of Dublin, the present” 
Moderator of the Assembly.—The En- 
glish Presbyterian Synod has taken up 
the question of difficulties, felt especially 
by the ruling elders, about subscriptions 
to the Confession of Faith. The matter 
was allowed to stand over for a year, 
Mr. James Robertson, of Hampstead, 
had stated that ‘‘he was one of those 
who had serious doubts about the Con- 
fession of Faith ; he was a minister in 
Scotland for two years, but gave it up, 
as he could not preach what he did not 
understand ; he thought nothing should 
be done until they were prepared to 
alter the Confession itself.” Dr. Donald 
Fraser also said, ‘‘if the seventeenth 
century confession was found unsuitable, 
let them frame a new one; he did not 
think the drawing up of an explanatory 
Act would simplify matters.” —Some of 
the religious papers are rather exercised 
by the announcement that Dr. Martineau 
appeared lately before the Queen at the 
head of a body purporting to be ‘‘the 
English Presbyterian ministers in or 
about the cities of London and West- 
minister.” This body of Unitarians has, 
since the separation from the Three 
Denominations, had the privilege of 
presenting addresses to the Soro 
on the throne. Our contemporaries do 


not seem aware that Dr. Martineau — 
is actually in Presbyterian orders, which ~ — 


he received in Dublin in 1828.—Th 
first result of thenew arrai ents, i 


of France, has been to give the Liberals 
theupper hand atthe Oratoire. The vene- 
rable Athanase Coquerel, pere, was the 
eloquent pastor of this historic church, 
his successor Martin Paschoud, a man 
of like sentiment, was denied a colleague 
in his old age through orthodox bigotry, 
while Athanase Coquerel, fils, was ex- 
cluded from the pulpit. The congrega- 
tion, however, in spite of efforts to sup- 
press its liberal tendencies, has remained 
very staunch to the principles of its old 
leaders, and has not hesitated to use its 
newly recovered freedom. 

Dr. Parker was again a candidate 
for the chairmanship of the Congre- 
gational Union, but again unsuccessful. 
In the nostrils of some of his brethren 
his name carries a savour as unwelcome 
as of old did that of his more famous 
namesake, with the Unitarians of 
America. Dr. Fairbairn was elected, 
after a stiff contest.—On 20th May, aet. 
63, died Rev. Edward Hickman Delf, 
of West Orchard Chapel, Coventry, a 
man of strong convictions and broad 
sympathies, at once orthodox and 
tolerant, who, during a pastorate of 
nearly thirty-nine years had_ steadily 
identified himself with all that was good 
and noble in the public interests around 
him. Such a man was representative 
of the highest moral force of Dissenting 
religion. 

The new President of the Baptist 
Union is Rev, Jenkyn Brown, of Bir- 
mingham. He is not a man ‘of any 
sympathy with modern heresies, and, 
therefore, the following passage in his 
opening address is all the more signifi- 
cant. ‘‘ Baptists,” he said, ‘‘ had been 
among the first to welcome the Revised 
Version of the New Testament; they 
would be among the first to welcome the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament ; 
and they would be among the first to 
welcome a revision of the Revised, when 
made by competent authority. They 
had a purer text, coming nearer to the 
very words of the evangelists and 
apostles, than the world had before 
seen; and they had a more accurate 
translation. Some human accretions 
which had gathered about the Word of 
God had been removed, but that £ pure’ 
Word had emerged purer still.” —The 
Baptists have lost a Fis representative 
of the old Nonconformity, in the person 
of Dr. Edward Steane, who died 7th 
May, at the patriarchal age of 85. 

Rev. Charles Kendall, President of 
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the Primitive Methodist Conference, 
died 4th May, aet. 64. He was the 
first president who had died in office. 
Mr. Kendall was a vice-president also 
of the National Vegetarian Society. He 
seems to have been a man of business 
tact rather than of great pulpit reputa- 
tion ; his denomination put him forward 
at the CGicumenical Methodist Con- 
ference, as being one of their best men. 

One of the founders of Plymouth 
Brethrenism, J. Nelson Darby, died 
29th April, aet. 81. Beginning life as 
a clergyman of the Irish Establishment, 
he left that Church, in the interests of 
Christian catholicity as he understood 
it; but succeeded only in proving that 
the most sectarian people in the world 
are those who make war upon all sects, 
including their own little coterie, Be- 
tween Mr. Darby and Mr. B. W. Newton 
a deeply embittered controversy arose 
in the bosom of Brethrenism; and the 
Darbyites, with their peculiarities res- 
pecting the humanity of Christ, broke 
off all communion with the rest of the 
Brethren. Personally, Mr. Darby was 
a good and kindly man; but his eccles- 
iastical spirit was not an enviable one. 
No pope was more infallible in his own 
conceit ; no persecutor more bitter in 
his theologic hostility. And wherever 
his followers have made their way, they 
have been rather disturbers of existing 
churches than reclaimers of new ground. 

We are glad to see that the University 
of Glasgow has conferred the degree of 
LL.D., on Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of Bir- 
mingham, and formerly of Glasgow. This 
is a well-earned tribute to Dr. Crosskey’s 
scientific repute and public position. — 
At Annual Meeting of the London 
Domestic Mission, Rey. Stopford A. 
Brooke took the chair. It was only the 
third meeting in his life that he had 
spoken at, and the first since he quitted 
the establishment. He took occasion 
to emphasise his adherence to the Uni- 
tarian position and the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. —On 17th May, a worthy minister, 
Rev. Benjamin L. Green, was removed by 
death in his 32nd year. Educated for 
the Baptist ministry, he experienced a 
change of views which led him, eight or 
nine years ago, to seek ministerial work 
among Unitarians. He was first settled 
at Newport. I.W., and afterwards at 
Evesham, but was always in delicate 
health.—By the death, on 11th May, of 
Mr, John Partington Aston, aet. 77, 
Manchester loses an unobtrusive but a 
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most valuable citizen. Mr. Aston, who 
was solicitor to the late John Owens, 
prepared the will by which Owens 
College was founded ; and subsequently, 
as secretary to the college, rendered very 
essential services in the carrying out of 
the intentions of its founder. A good 
classical scholar and Hebraist, and the 
author of some contributions to litera- 
ture of no mean order, he was well- 
qualified to direct the plans of an insti- 
tution of learning. He was a member of 
Strangeways Unitarian Church. 

With only two exceptions, Jonathan 
Edwards and Channing, no writer of 
American birth has exercised a deeper 
and wider influence on religious minds 
than Ralph Waldo Emerson, b. 25 May, 
1803, d. 27 April, 1882. The three 
great names here brought together, 
represent the successive stages, omitting 
minor gradations, by which Puritanism 
has passed into the faith of the New 
England of to-day. Of all three, 
Emerson was at once the most deeply 
cultured, and the most original in genius. 
There may be missed in him the close 
dialectic of Edwards, and the golden 
eloquence of Channing. He had his own 
way of arranging and of illustrating his 
thoughts. But the penetration of 
Edwards was not more profound than 
that of Emerson, nor the moral enthu- 
siasm of Channing more intense than 
his. His career as a Unitarian pastor 
(1829-32) was cut short by his adoption 
of Quaker-like views of Christian 
ordinances ; but his services to religion 
were extended, rather than curtailed, by 
the change which hid the preacher be- 
hind the essayist and the poet. Carlyle’s 
vehemence drew a larger company of 
readers, but the calmer voice of the 
great American invited a closer com- 
panionship of disciples. What those 
disciples learned from him was not a 
new philosophy, but a deeper insight 
into the reality of God, the supremacy 
of duty, the beauty of wisdom and of 
Nature, and the essence as distinguished 
from the accidents of Christianity. Of the 
eager modern attachment to physical 
science, we find in Emerson, as in 
Carlyle, no trace. Nature he valued 
not for its material processes, but for its 
inherent charm, and its spiritual mean- 
ings. No words that have been chosen 
to describe him ft him well. He was 


simply Emerson.—In the Boston church 
made illustrious by the ministry of 
Channing -and of Gannett, an English 
pastor has been chosen. Rev. Brooke 
Herford leaves Chicago, having listened 
to the call Amice ascende superius.— 
Max Miiller pays a high tribute to the 
late Rev. Samuel Johnson, author of 
Oriental Religions. ‘‘ What I admire 
most in Samuel Johnson, he says, ‘‘ was 
his not being disheartened bythe rubbish 
with which the religions of the East are 
overwhelmed, but his quietly looking 
for the zzggets. And has he not fonnd 
them? And has he not found what is 
better than ever so many nuggets—that 
great, golden dawn of truth, that there 
is a religion behind all religions, and 
that happy is the man who knows it in 
these days of materialism and atheism.” 
‘*Would it not have been well,” asks the 
Christian World, ‘‘if our Missionary 
Societies had more clearly recognised 
this truth?” 

Moody and Sankey are somewhere 
about ; but they excited no general inte- 
rest on the occasion of their second 
visit. The systematic fanaticism of the 
Salvation Army, a fanaticism frequently 
beneficent in its results, has thrown 
completely into the shade the spasmodic 
efforts even of men as clever as these 
American comrades, Many of those 
present at a great gathering of the said 
Army at Clapton wore red neck-ties, as 
typical of ‘‘the blood of the Atone- 
ment.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has decided not to distribute the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, either 
here or abroad, but they will use it as 
the basis of future versions in other 
languages. The principal objection 
urged at the Annual Meeting against 
the use of the New Version, was that 
some of the revised phraseology did not 
suit the delicate sense which had been 
used to the extraordinary beauty of the 
English of the authorised version. We 
had always imagined that it is precisely 
in quarters where this ‘‘delicate sense” is 
necessarily non-existent that the society 
does the greatest part of its distribution. 
Anyway it is curious to ana a Bible- 
loving people openly acknowledging 
that they value beautiful English more 
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Fragments of a Life, 
if 
AT COLLEGE, 


SUR college days! How often, in a dream, 
The threads of them are weft with present hours ! 

Past, but still part of me, a poem inscribed 
Deep in my life, with thanks o’erflowing, yet 
Breathing some strange regret between the lines. 
Well, let me waive a hundred things of joy, 
To tell you of the trouble that befell, 
And led me to such portion as I have 
In serving here this holiest faith in Christ. 

Yet why do I say “trouble,” for it was good 
When there did fall a shadow on the time , 
And in the after-light the good appeared. 
An unquiet, heavy feeling slowly crept 
Into the heads of some, and stronger grew. 
It would not be denied ; but—’mid the sweets 
Of friendship, and our hope to shine with them 
Who o’er the mountain come with beauteous feet 
To bring glad tidings to the poor—the thought 
Cast ever a darkening shadow on our way, ” 
And asked us if the Calvin-creed were true. 
But why should we, whose souls were green with youth, 
Perplex ourselves about the creeds; the creeds 
Which subtle knowledge, synods, and the voice 
Of royal power had settled long ago ? 
The heavens were pouring gentle light below ; 
The earth rejoiced ; and for our blessing beamed 
The smile of God, the springtide spirit, around. 
Creation whispered back, with sage of old: , 
“ Let thy heart cheer thee, ere the evil days 
Shall come and vex thy soul !” 
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But from within 
Rose up a power against the argument. 
One day, in our brief leisure time, my friend 
(Dear guiding friend, who gave me all his heart 
As I my heart to him), Ronald and I 
Stroll’d far from book and class into the lanes ; 
The love of God in Nature seemed to fill 
This earth, and filled the heart. Ever abides 
The mystery of God’s Being unexplain’d, 
His action secret, and His providence 
Not to be scanned by mortal processes : 
Yet does He love the world, there cannot be 
One thing left out of love. And then we felt 
The loving hands about us, and were knit 
In sweeter friendship. Ah! ’twas on that day, 
Within the doors that were as home to us, 
With all the good professor’s emphasis, 
Had been affirmed the creed of fiery Hell, 
The pitiless torture of the lost, on whom 
Heaven’s mercy will not dawn for evermore. 
“Can I say that, O Ronald, when I preach 
Next Sunday at the Farel Church? Can you? 
O, can we ever say it? God forbid.” 


This was the trouble of my college days ; 

And there, in light of spring, and the new bond 

Of love, we let the climax work its way. 

And, almost trembling at the day’s resolve, 

We turned our steps back to the wonted haunts 
Which were no more our home ; resigned our charge, 
Our hopes, our fears, and some of our old friends 
(Though other three soon followed the same choice); 
And found that we were free, that life was deep, 
‘And O, the world was wide, as we came forth 

And could not stay our tears. 


Che Religious Meeds of our Congregations, 


READ AT THE PUBLIC CONFERENCE OF THE NONSUBSCRIBING 
ASSOCIATION, JUNE 20, 1882, BY REV. T. DUNKERLEY, B.A. 


SUR Nonsubscribing Congregations occupy a peculiar position at 

this time. In the intelligence and moral character of their 
members they are confessedly high, and it might well be supposed 

that, owing to the wider growth of enlightenment which is leading _ 
men to break away from the old creed-bound Churches and to seeka SS 
freer and more rational faith, the time of our Church had come. : 
But we look in vain for a progress adequate to reasonable expectation. 
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The older Churches exhibit signs of decay—some are even sensibly 
crumbling,—yet our own does little more than hold its ground. Men 
whose faith is too large to be confined in orthodox trammels, and 
whose souls long for the free air of heaven, do not throng into our 
gates as into a refuge of peace and freedom. 

It becomes us then to ask, Wy is this? Why, when we possess 
much that these expanding souls are seeking, are they not drawn 
towards us? What is lacking in us? The answer to the inquiry 
may enable us to put our house in order, and await with confidence 
a more fruitful time. 

The older men amongst us, our venerable fathers, whose extended 
experience and sober judgments give weight to their utterances, tell 
us of the bright auspices of the past, when our infant Church seemed 
destined to glide speedily into the van of the Churches, not in purity 
of doctrine only, but also in social influence and importance. But 
they confess that their hopes have not been realized. 

The times of Providence seem slow, His winters long; and 
because we see no wide-waving fields of growth, we are tempted to 
despair of the harvest. Yet, if our convictions are true, and our aims 
in harmony with righteousness, the eternal years of God are ours, 
and we may look with patient faithfulness to the assured result. 

It may well be that our fathers’ expectations were too sanguine ; 
it may be that their successors in the good work are less able ; it may 
be that the training of the young has been defective ; it may be that, 
instead of degeneracy, the energy of war has been mistaken for life, 
and the gentle progress of peace for decline. I do not propose to 
examine these suggestions. I would only say, in passing, that the 
question of care for our young people is worthy of being looked into 
on some other occasion. 

We have often heard it remarked that our Nonsubscribing Church 
never seemed greater than in its early struggles for existence, nor its 
religious life more vigorous than in the age of controversy. This is 
no exceptional experience. It should not mislead us, however, for 
controversy is the rvesw/t of the luxuriant life, rather than its cause. 
War is the means of displaying, rather than of developing, the strength 
of national life. The period to which our fathers look, as a happy 
contrast to the present, was when our forerunners entrenched them- 
selves in the midst of their enemies, and from behind powerful defences 
repelled triumphantly every assault upon their stronghold. Such a 
position cannot continue forever. If the defenders persist the enemy 
_ wearies, or, discovering the strength of the position, leaves it unassailed. 

Two courses are left to the defenders—either to descend from 
their fortress and carry vigorous war into the enemy’s country, and 
seek to crush and subdue by superior might; or, by peaceful develop- 
ment of their own strength, by descending into the plain, and com- 
mingling in the gentler pursuits of life, nurture the Christian spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and then, by the subduing power of superior excellence, 
win the regard and the adherence of the world. 

Much can be said on behalf of both these courses. The early 
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Christians found the aggressive form of the missionary spirit eminently 
successful. But men and times change. War may permit unsus- 
pected powers to display themselves. It may be the means of 
hastening the fall of the decaying defences of the adversary—but it 
is not the period of real growth. It is not by outward conquests, but 
by inward development, that the knowledge of God is best advanced. 
It is reserved for the genial influences of peace to deepen and 
strengthen inward religion, to promote its silent growth in the soul ; 
and a congregation is living and strong in proportion to the life and 
strength of religion in its individual members. 

The faculties of our nature, according to their rank, need the 
society of our kind for their full unfolding and cultivation. A man 
may sustain his physical life and bring forth his corporeal strength 
alone, although even here the encouragement of associates and 
competitors is felt. Literary and scientific pursuits are helped, 
directed, and stimulated by our various learned societies. The reli- 
gious, although the most individual of all human faculties, being also 
the highest, is, therefore, the most dependent upon association for its 
healthy existence and activity. Religion would dwindle, perhaps 
die, in a solitary soul, although its natural vitality is such that a mind 
which has not a form of religion given to it is impelled to create one 
for itself, as in the striking instance of George Sand. 

This need of the soul is the va¢son d’etre of religious congregations, 
which are organizations whose end is the promotion of religion in the 
hearts of individual members, by means, primarily, of public worship. 

The first zeed, then, surely, is to make our worship productive of 
good to the members, and the chief az to produce most good. 

Built up of many members, a congregation possesses a larger life, 
a completer knowledge, a profounder feeling than any one of its 
components, and these things aid in offering worship of adoration 
and communion, with wider meaning and more absorbing intensity 
than is possible to the solitary soul. “It is composed, moreover, of 
men in their loftiest attitude of mind, whose eyes are turned God- 
wards, and who, not contented with the actual, are seeking the ideal 
glory of life. All share in the pervading fervour, the lofty aspiration, 
and the self-forgetting devotion of the assembly, and are enlarged by 
the wider wisdom fired by the loftier aims and more earnest vows, 
and quickened by the holier faith that moves it. Each worshipping 
soul contributes a little, and each thirsting spirit drinks in much of 
that purer breath which wafts it heavenward, of that divine spirit 
which seeks not its own but another’s good. Hearts that have thus 
throbbed together with the rapture of devotion, souls that have joined 
in a solemn offering of prayer and worship to the common Father, 
cannot but be bound by closer ties of brotherhood, and led to 
profounder depths of mutual love. 

The Christian ideal of holiness is not attained by mere passive — 
participation in the service of prayer and praise, nor can devout 
worship be without its effect on active life. If our services are what 
they ought to be, if they lead to the conception of a righteousness 
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transcending the piecemeal attainments of individuals, if they con- 
duce, as they ought, to the apprehension of an ideal goodness towards 
which men may approach, to which some few or some one seems to 
approximate, (which is, therefore, possible to men, and the aim at it, 
consequently, incumbent upon all,) it will not only induce in the 
worshipper earnest attempts to realize it and produce lasting elevation 
of thought and character, but it will connect him with all his fellow- 
men by common hopes and a common faith, that shall make his 
neighbour’s improvement no more a matter of indifference, but an 
end to be desired—yea, to be earnestly and unceasingly worked for. 

Man by nature is -not allied to the diabolical, but to the divine ; 
and this earth must not be abandoned to Satanic agencies, but be 
won to heavenly service. 

Thus the hearts that have drawn closest to God in the hour of 
worship receive from Him a mission with which they issue from the 
sanctuary—a mission to “ speak for God to the languid but undying 
conscience of humanity.” This Christian appeal, says a master in 
our Israel, may often seem to be made in vain; “ but if only the true 
beat of the heart goes with it, it will find some hiding-place in many 
a mind that for the moment owns it not; and, like a phrase of for- 
gotten music or the snatches of a perished dream, will steal forth in 
some tender twilight hour, when there are none to see the tears of 
compunction, or to mock at the returning tones of prayer.” 

To attain this high worship and accompanying blessings there is 
need that a more earnest and more devout spirit, on the part of both 
pastor and people, be brought to our weekly gatherings. 

We cannot shame or whip our souls into devotion. We must 
wait for the descent of the Spirit. But there is an attitude that repels 
as well as one that draws. Let each of us, minister and people, 
come sincerely and earnestly desirous of yielding ourselves to God 
and goodness, let us come hungering for the bread of life, and much 
of our aim will be achieved. By co-operation, earnestness, and 
faithfulness, high results are won. 

There are secondary considerations which may well claim our 
attention. I fear that our form of service has degenerated too much 
into mere formality, and that in this direction we shall find needs that 
ought to be supplied. 

In the most solemn of all the acts of worship, the prayer, does 
the leading voice bear along with it, or take the best means of bearing 
with it, the thought and feeling of every man and woman, not to men- 
tion child, who is present? Is not the claim on the attention, and 
yet more that on the heart, too much for weak minds and hearts to 
bear? Do the worshippers fill each petition, or each devout expres- 
sion, with the living feeling or thought intended? Do not many of 
those who do so, fail? And are there not some who do not try at all? 
Are there not habits, thus engendered, of listlessness, of carelessness, 
nay, of utter indifference, which make prayer a delusion, and worship 
a mockery? If so, are we not confronted with harm rather than good 
as the result of public worship? It may be that but a very small 
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proportion or none of our members have fallen thus low, yet is there 
not weed to guard against a tendency in this direction ? 

What is the need here? Greater devoutness will, I doubt not, 
do much to remedy this condition, but will it accomplish all? There 
will be coldness, and listlessness, and consequent unprofitablness in 
our services so long as they are remitted to minister and choir, and 
not generally joined in. We need, I submit, a more general and 
active participation in the service, so that the mind shall not weary, 
nor the attention fail, that the exercise may prove not onlya help and 
stimulus, but a positive delight to both old and young. 

To make our worship intelligent and true, to fill it at the same 
time with soul-melting warmth, to render it the presentation of real 
heart-homage, and to ensure that no seeking soul shall go empty away 
—is the first need of our congregations, from which all other improve- 
ments will spring. 

I have thus dwelt on what seems to me our main requirement ; and 
if I have succeeded in presenting the ideal of a worshipping congre- 
gation, the simple process of subtraction will make known to us the de- 
ficiencies of our particular congregations, and direct our remedial efforts. 

Connected activities I have put in the back-ground, but I am not 
forgetful of their importance. The moving power of true worship 
will affect each member, and the earnestness and zeal of each mem- 
ber will re-act on the congregational life. The earnest congregation 
must perforce have its agencies—it schools and societies, which, in 
turn, will tend to keep alive the spirit that gave them birth. 

We need, too, the encouragement and sympathy of other congre- 
gations. It is almost suicidal to the Liberal cause to leave each little 
effort in isolation. So arduous is the work in many cases, so strong 
the opposing forces, that those engaged in the struggle are apt to lose 
heart and hope. Let every such struggling cause feel that there are 
many others watching and ready to help if need be, and that very 
consciousness will usually nerve to the effort that will ensure success. 
Our Presbyteries, Synods, and Association are well adapted to do 
this, and will tend, if properly used and supported, to the richer life 
of each congregation. Let, then, pastor and people maintain interest 
in these gatherings. Let each minister take care that his people are 
made acquainted with every noteworthy movement, and are induced 
to do their part, and he will be rewarded by the consequent improve- 
ment; and let each congregation keep its minister up to his duty in 
this respect, for his laxity in attendance will be followed by laxity in 
his work, and the stimulus he obtains will show itself in his better 
performance of duty. 

And now, I have done. I have advocated the introduction 
of no new machinery, but the better use of that which we possess ; 
and I do not doubt that it will lead us to the supply of our 
needs. To have done our best will leave us without reproach, what- 
ever may be the result. Manful endeavour is a joy in itself. But— 
half-hearted effort i is not only dreary and painful, but must inevitably 
lead to ignominious failure. : - 


——) 
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Charles Ciaterton at home and Abroad. 
II. 


WEEK after the occurence of the incident last mentioned, Mr. 

Waterton had another snake adventure. This time it was with 
a younger and a shorter one of the same species as the one just 
referred to. It was about ten feet long, and not powerful enough to 
do serious harm. With his left hand Waterton seized the snake’s tail, 
and with his right grasped his cap, with which he shielded his hand, and 
awaited the snake’s attack. Finding its hinder quarters interfered with, 
the reptile rose hissing, and darted at Waterton with open mouth, when 
he dexterously drove his protected fist into the reptile’s throat, which 
was confounded and stupefied by this rude treatment. Waterton 
now with both hands seized the snake by the neck in such a way that 
it could not possibly bite him, allowed the creature to coil itself around 
his body, and in this manner marched away with it. His favourite 
negro, Daddy Quashi, who had accompanied him into the forest, and 
had been searching for an umbrella left there, now turned up, and 
displayed his astonishment at Mr. Waterton’s appearance by rushing 
off home as fast as his legs would carry him. 

After an arduous day’s rowing, during which his bare legs had 
been exposed to the rays of a vertical sun, Mr. Waterton was lying in 
great pain in his hammock, suspended from trees on the bank of the 
Essequibo. It was about midnight, when his attendant Indian softly 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Massa, Massa, you no hear tiger?” Waterton listened 
and soon heard approaching foot-falls ; then a tiger presented itself 
The Indian was very desirous of at once firing at it, but Waterton 
would not allow him, as he wished to observe their strange, nocturnal 
visitor. When the fire was very low the animal drew near the spot, 
but when it broke out into a blaze, it immediately retired. Some- 
times it came within twenty yards of them, when an excellent view 
of it was obtained. At one time the creature sat on his haunches like 
a cat, and surveyed the fire and its surroundings ; at another he im- 
patiently roamed to and fro. At length, unable to hear the suspense 
longer, the Indian set up a tremendous yell, which so frightened, the 
jaguar, that he bounded away like a race-horse and returned no more. 

Mr. Waterton was desirous of adding a cayman, or South 
American crocodile to his collection of specimens, and made many 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain one. At length, however, circum- 
stances favoured the project, and -his efforts were rewarded with 
success. Wooden barbs firmly tied to one end of a long rope and 
baited with flesh, were at night laid in the river. Early the next 
morning, the Indian whose device this was, slipped out of his ham- 
mock, and ran along the sands to see if a cayman had been caught. 
On arriving he gave a tremendous shout, which at once informed 
those left behind that the effort had proved successful. All now 
slipped out of their hammocks, and soon reached the spot. The ques- 
tion at once arose as to how the animal was to be secured. Daddy 
Quashi was for resorting to the guns, but Mr. Waterton wished to 
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take him alive, as he desired to retain the skin. He was, however, 
informed that he would have to do that himself; they were not going 
to endanger their lives, and they sullenly threw ‘themselves upon the 
sand. After a little time, they suggested that the animal, before 
being dragged ashore, should be shot with arrows; but that also 
would have spoiled his skin. What was to be done? The men 
stolidly squatted on the sand; the cayman was still tugging at the 
line ; and Mr. Waterton, burdened with the difficulties of the position, 
wandered to and fro, trying to solve the problem. 

At length he ordered the canoe to be fetched. This having 
arrived, he assured the men that the creature must be taken alive, 
and that he would stand between them and all danger. This promise 
inspired them with courage. Taking the mast from the canoe, 
Waterton wrapped the sail round it, and planted one knee on the 
ground near the point where the animal would appear, and then gave 
the word of command for the rope to be pulled. It was his intention, 
supposing the animal made an ugly rush at him, to force the mast 
down his open throat. As soon as the cayman, ‘however, emerged 
from the river, not relishing the situation, he at once violently plunged 
into deep water. Before doing this, however, Mr. Waterton had seen 
“enough not to fall in love at first sight.” He now ordered the men 
to pull again, and to be prepared for all risks. Again the cayman 
appeared at the water’s edge, but instead of rushing at him, with open 
mouth, it seemed to be paralysed with fear. Taking advantage of 
the waning courage of the animal, Mr. Waterton dropped the mast, 
jumped on to the crocodile’s back, and triumphantly “rode a cock- 
horse” to the place where they had slept. The negroes grew coura- 
geous, and roared vociferously ; the animal plunged and furiously 
lashed the sand with his tail; and when the journey was accomplished 
his throat was cut. When ‘the fray was over the black men talked 
bravely of their doings, and were proud of the exploit. 

Mr. Waterton was very desirous of being sucked by a vampire, 
and frequently slept with his feet exposed in a room with open window, 
with a view to enticing these “nocturnal surgeons ;” but from one 
cause or another his solicitions were in vain. Vampires, however, 
attacked two persons, who for a time sojourned with him, their great 
toes bleeding profusely, long after the “‘surgeons” had committed their 
depredations. 

Fear seems to have been a thing with which Mr. Waterton was 
unacquainted. His life seemed a charmed one; yet he always ap- 
peared to display remarkable caution and judgment. He was prepared 
for eventualities. Doubtle is, this was the secret of his success in the 
various adventures in which he engaged. At Flamborough Head, 
equipped with stick, and basket attached to his body, he was suspended 
over the cliffs, that rose perpendicularly to a great height, for the pur- 
pose of collecting sea birds’ eggs, and making observations respecting © 
their nests. At a scientific meeting at Leeds, at which the effects of 
the venom of serpents was to be tested, the question arose as to who — 
should be the manipulator. Mr. Waterton being present offered he 
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services. From a case of rattlesnakes he took one in his hand, and 
applied it to a rabbit. In replacing it, another snake wriggled out of 
the box, and had nearly escaped, when a gentleman pressed the lid 
on the animal, which Mr. Waterton dexterously seized by the neck, 
and safely deposited with the rest. When in the Zoological Gardens 
in London, he once determined to examine the hands and teeth of 
an ourang-outang which had lately arrived from Borneo, and entered 
the animal’s cage for the purpose. Instead of furiously attacking him, 
as was feared, the creature actually hugged him, and Waterton, ever 
fertile of resource, returned the compliment. Indeed the strange 
couple appeared to fall in love at first sight. The ourang-outang 
caressed Waterton, gently stroked his face, and apparently kissed him. 
While this affection was being lavishly bestowed by the animal, 
Waterton accomplished his purpose, and returned from the cage 
scatheless. 

As well as being fearless respecting animals, Mr. Waterton was 
fearless as to ordinary physical conditions and circumstances in which 
he might be placed. He never seemed afraid of going where others 
had been, and of attempting to do what others had done. He said 
he had seen many “ups and downs” in life. He had climbed to the 
point of the conductor above the cross on the top of St. Peter’s in 
Rome, and had left his glove there ; he had stood on one foot upon 
the guardian angel’s head on the castle of St. Angelo ; and he had 
been beneath the falls of Niagara. In short, for purposes of natural 
history, he had pursued wild animals “over hill and dale, through 
Swamps and quagmires, now scorched by the noon-day sun, now 
drenched by the pelting shower, and returned to the hammock to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, often on a poor and scanty supper.” 

We have glanced at Mr. Waterton abroad; let us now see him 
as he was at home. 

Forty years after his return from his wanderings, it was my good 
fortune, in the company of several congenial spirits, to be permitted 
to visit Walton Hall, to see its venerable proprietor, to be conducted 
over his museum by Mr. Waterton himself, and afterwards to wander 
through the park and woods adjacent to the Hall. It was a glorious 
day when we entered that secluded valley, at the bottom of which lay 
a beautiful, peaceful lake, having an island at one end, on which rose 
the Hall, for many generations the home of the Watertons. The 
demesne was surrounded by a substantial stone wall, several miles in 
length. It was a charming spot, such a one as we might suppose 
a naturalist would, if he could, select for his home. The busy, noisy 
world was shut out, and nature reigned supreme within. It wasa spot 
devoted to natural history purposes, and every arrangement seemed 
to be designed with a view to the advancement of that subject. The 
boundary wall had been built chiefly to prevent foxes from poaching 
on Mr. Waterton’s natural history preserves. Particular kinds of 
trees had been cultivated, to afford protection to certain classes of the 
feathered tribes. Decaying trunks were covered with an awning, and 
formed resorts for jackdaws, owls and red-harts. In one of the woods 
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was a rock-hewn grotto, surmounted by a miniature temple, in front of, 
and below which, ran a river much frequented by water fowl. A small, 
round tower, divided into convenient compartments, had been raised 
to encourage the nidification of starlings; while a dilapidated building, 
clad in ivy, was regarded as the property of owls, bats, and birds of 
shy disposition. The sound of a gun was never heard within the 
walls of the demesne, nor was a boat, six months in the year, allowed 
to cross the inviting lake, where for that period herons, teal, widgeon, 
coots, kingfishers, and other water fowl held undisputed sway. 


““@he Lamberts.” 


(IN FIVE CHAPTERS). 
CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUED). 


EXT day, Mrs. Lambert (cousin Mary) came herself to fetch her 
Qt children, and had a long talk with her young cousins. 

“T suppose Nora tells me nothing that she has not written you,” 
she said, “ but I brought her letter, thinking you might wish to read it.” 

“ And there is ours for you,” said Polly, laughing, when she and 
Katie had read Mrs. Carew’s letter to her cousin. ‘“ We decided at 
first that we would not let you see it, because Nora did not write 
respectfully of her husband, but I see she is even more expansive on 
that point to you than to us.” 

‘Yes, my dear; but though I am not a woman to talk very glibly 
about religion, every day I live, I see more clearly the perfect wisdom 
of the law which commands us not to judge others. Nora is a sort 
of Undine before she got her soul, very pretty, and sweet and 
pleasant, but she neither needs, nor could she understand, a love such 
as you high-souled and romantic maidens would demand. I believe 
she will make an admirable wife to her rich husband, and be perfectly 
happy ; and though I shall miss you dreadfully, for really the children 
have become marvels of obedience and goodness since you have taken 
them in hand, still I cannot but be very glad for your sakes that 
you are freed from the necessity for further drudgery. You see she 
asked Mary and Alice to go to her for the winter, and Ulick is to take 
them out. You must make your arrangements to go with them.” 

“And do you really suppose we are going to put our lives into 
Nora’s power ?” 

“Oh! that is putting it very strongly. No, but I very naturally 
conclude that you mean to accept her offer, it will be advantageous 
to you in every way. In fact, it never occurred to me to think you 
would refuse.” 

“ Be quite satisfied, then, that we did not for a moment think of 
accepting it”—rejoined Katie—‘“it would becharmingif we could afford 
it, to go there. If she asked us to spend a holiday, and see some- 
thing of the world, but as for becoming dependents on Mr. Carew or 
his family, that would be impossible to us; at least, so long as God 
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leaves health and strength to us. If He were pleased to take away 
our ability to work, I do not know howit might be, but meantime hig 

“Meantime—now, my dear Katie, remember I am arguing 
against my own interest, which is clearly to keep you here—therefore 
I claim credit for unselfishness.” ’ 

“ You have that, whether you claim it or not.” 

“Granted—all the same. I know perfectly well what I am, a 
woman of lazy shipshod habit of mind, earning very easily a character 
for amiability, and that sort of thing, simply because I can’t take the 
trouble to be malicious; and having enough and to spare of this 
world’s goods, it is inevitable that I should share my superfluity with 
others—but we shall have many opportunities of analysing my cha- 
racter if we choose. Just now I want to discuss your career and 
Polly’s——.” 

‘But that is fixed, so far as one can fix things, for some years to 
come.” 

“Not so fixed, but it may be unfixed ; do you mean to waste your 
youth in this place, teaching from year to year, when you might be 
enjoying life, and making good matches—quite as good or better than 
Nora’s ; for to my taste, you are both better than she, now that you 
have lost your fretted, anxious looks, and you know you have a 
thousand times more in you.” 

“Stop there, cousin Mary,” cried Polly hotly. ‘Neither Katie 
nor I ever mean to marry, we shall always live together, and x4 

abut, Child !iwait till——,” 

“Oh, yes! we have heard all about Mr. Right, horrid, vulgar 
stuff. Matches—good matches! Now, I did not think you could 
ever have said anything so nasty.” 

“Oh ! I am very matter-of-fact, and all in favour of good matches, 
they are much nicer than bad ones, and marriage is the natural com- 
pletion of a woman’s life.” 

“You said so truly just now that people should not judge others ; 
they certainly cannot judge for them,” said Katie quietly. ‘So far as 
we know of ourselves, Polly is right, and you also are right, because 
you speak from your own experience, and have made a really good 
match, suitable in every way, marrying a man who thinks you are 
made of ‘every creature’s best,’ while you have quite as good an 
opinion of him; but how many women are like that? And what a 
life it must be, to be bound till death to some one you could not love 
or respect.” 

“T could quite fancy murdering him,” said Mrs. Lambert, laugh- 
ing good-naturedly. 

“There, you see! I suppose marriage is thought to be a very 
desirable thing, but it has no place in our dreams of the future ; we 
know, and desire to know, nothing of the phases of feeling which 
would place our happiness in the keeping of any man, and so far as 
we can estimate for ourselves, we think it not at all likely that we 
shall ever feel tempted to forswear our present dreams, which are— 
let me tell you, very magnificent.” 
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“ Two little donkeys !” said Mrs. Lambert. 

“Ves, donkeys if you like, but donkeys who prefer to eat their 
thistles at liberty, rather than to feel that a master has a bit and bridle 
on us.” 

“ A woman must always be a slave; better have one master than 
many.” 

“T deny your proposition zz ¢ofo. One Master we have, and Him 
we shall do our best to serve. I don’t say we may not change our 
minds, I know we are ignorant girls; but we shall get rid of our 
ignorance, that is one ambition ; and another is to do some really 
good work in the world. Surely we can do that better if unfettered by 
ties such as so many girls are in haste to form ?” 

“ Well, you are a very good pair, but rather exa/tées for me, you 
will tone down by and by, and tire of your ferocious independence.” 

“JT know it is as yet a novelty, and of course we count on dis- 
couragements, and periods of failure and lassitude, but these will prove 
of what stuff we are made; and if we can persevere for the sake of 
what we think our duty——.” F 

“But I really can’t wonder that Nora does not like to have you 
teaching, I don’t like it myself, convenient as it is forme. If you 
would only come to us at Mount Lambert, what a blessing you would 
be to us!” 

“ But we have talked all that over before, and really, cousin Mary, 
we are quite resolved. Life is, for women, a very different thing from 
what it was even twenty years since, or much later still. Thousands 
and thousands of women have to live their own lives with no man’s 
judgment to appeal to, no man’s strength to lean on.” 

“No man’s stupidity to cover up, no man’s tyranny to fear, no 
man’s orders to obey,” interrupted Polly. 

“Vou be silent, little parrot! Katie has some right to be heard, 
but you ! What do you know about it ?” 

“ Quite as much as she, for I have a more daring and inquisitive 
mind, and I assure you I have well considered my subject. I tell 
you, we women have been brought up on thoroughly wrong lines for 
centuries, and it is quite time that a change came. Our literature, 
our songs, our thoughts have all been tuned in the same key, love, 
ending in marriage for the happy ones, and in despair, madness, or 
death, for the others. Now, we can’t have too much love, but not 
of that sort—mawkish, ridiculous twaddle! It’s alla mistake. Iam 
sure love, real love, is a glorious thing, but we don’t often see what 
I should dignify by that name, and it is not very likely it will come 
in our way. Half the time, girls go about it for pure idleness, seeking 
it, instead of being sought by it, and the first counterfeit presentment 
of it which comes their way, serves their turn. If there be any good 
in them, and they find out their mistake, they make the best of it, 
but that is a crippled and maimed life, and a melancholy one.” 


“My dear, what a flood of eloquence! You are aspiring to a — 


platform, I see. I hope you don’t mean to go in for women’s rights, 
and all that humbug.” c 
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“Not humbug at all! but as many women’s rights as I can get. 
As for platforms, I have no ambition in that direction ; it might come 
to that, if there were no better qualified teachers ; but meanwhile, my 
aspirations tend only towards learning all I can, so as to be worth 
my bread and salt, and feel that I can do a fair day’s work, for a fair 
days wage. Do you think Desdemona would ever have done as she 
did, and come to such a horrible end, had she had plenty to do, and 
not been able to get her ‘ house affairs’ over so soon, that she might 
come and listen to a blackamoor traveller’s stories ? and that poor 
little idiot, Juliet! and hundreds and thousands more of them—all 
idleness, pure idleness, and empty minds, cousin Mary. No, love 
should be a Heaven-sent gift, if it come at all; but I don’t see its 
necessity, neither does Katie, and there you have our confession of 
faith.” 

“And quite of the new school it sounds, my dear; but I think 
the old one had its fine aspects too. I suppose I am very old-fashioned, 
but I confess I should like to see Mary and Alice happily married.” 

“ Happily married, if you like, only I contend that it should not 
be made a girl’s object in life; if it is to come, let it come unsought.” 

“ But in a place like this, how is that to be?” 

“T am sure I don’t know; and we don’t mean to allow it to 
interest us enough to make it a matter of speculation.” 

“You are wonderfully wise and decided, child, and have evidently 
made up your mind on several subjects on which you will probably 
unmake it and remake it many times yet. Notably, this theory of 
yours as to love and marriage.” 

“Oh ! as for that, it is so perpetually forced on one’s attention, it 
seems to be the pivot on which turn all the great interests of a 
woman’s life’—interposed Katie—‘‘and you know that should not be 
so, cousin Mary? If it be, just look around and see what a vast 
number of aimless, miserable lives there must be in the world.” 

“ Well, well! you young people grow far beyond us of the elder 
world. I daresay, as Sir Roger de Coverly said, ‘there is a great deal 
to be said on both sides; but now, we want you to come out with 
the children to-day, and stay till they come back to you on Monday, 
it will be a little change, and Mary and Alice wish to talk over every- 
thing with you ;—Ulick, too. You had better argue Nora’s idea out 
with him, before finally deciding.” 

“Thank you so much, but we cannot go this week,” answered 
Katie, ‘we have some studies planned for this afternoon ; things we 
can’t find time for, when our children are with us. If it suits you, we 
shall arrange to go next week.” 

“ As to that, we should only be too glad if you would come every 
week, or come to stay altogether, which would be still better ; and 
now, my dear, I have something private for Bridget’s peculiar atten- 
tion, and I shall be glad if-you will see to those monkeys of mine 
who are making such a noise overhead, for I wish them not to delay 
me. When I have done with Bridget, we must be at home at half- 
past two.” 
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TUbat a Doctor saps. 
i 


3 HAVE a creed :—none better and none shorter. It is told in 


two words ; the two first of the Lord’s Prayer,-—‘ Our Father.’” 
So says Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, some of whose thoughts, my 
reader, I want you to share with me. 

A year or two ago an English gentleman and his wife went to 
America. They were just travelling for health and for change. 
Among the famous places they wanted to see was Boston; and 
among the famous people of that city, they wanted especially to see 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. They had read his books—books so full of 
ripe humanity, kindly humour, fine feeling, and wise thought,—his 
“Poet,” “Professor,” and “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table;” 
together with his two unique Stories, ‘Elsie Venner” and “The 
Guardian Angel;” and had been so charmed and instructed by them, 
that they naturally desired to see the living body of him, out of 
whose mind these books had come. When they called at his house, 
the servant told them he was away ata funeral. So they waited. 
Before long he returned. But they were surprised! They had 
expected to see a big tall man. They thought no “Autocrat” should 
be under six feet in height. Instead of that, the man who came 
bustling into the house,—into his beautiful library where they were 
sitting,—bustling in, almost out of breath, was barely five feet three; 
a small man, “spare, brickish, and greyheaded,” was he who gave 
them a hearty welcome. They thought he seemed rather jovial for a 
man just returned from a funeral. But he begged them to excuse 
his exuberance of spirits; the fact was he had just heard of the 
betrothal of a young friend of his to the very man he wanted her to 
marry, and he was so delighted that he could scarcely contain 
himself. Then his dark eyes twinkled with pleasure, as he ran on 
talking of people, nations, and writers, in a most fascinating style. 
His visitors asked him to write his name in their autograph book. 
He did so, and wrote a verse of poetry along with it. He put down 
his age,—69. Then he told his visitors he wouldn’t have let them go 
away if he hadn’t to give a lecture to his medical students in three 
quarters of an hour. And as they bid him good-bye at the door, he 
begged them to call again. 

And this small, “spare” man, so brisk in word and thought, poet 
as well as professor, is Doctor Wendell Holmes, one of the leading 
physicians in Boston. The blood in his veins has run down into him 
from the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” who made America. And right good 
use has he made of the blood and brain forces he inherited. He is 
a keen observer, a quick thinker. He has read widely and deeply in 
the Book of Nature, and the Book of warm human Life. He is 
especially immersed in the living thoughts of living men. He may 
surprise you, but he never shocks you. He is always reasonable, but _ 
he is always reverent. I think it is a great advantage to get the 
thoughts of such aman. As a physician,—now over 70 years old, 
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yet fresh and lithe as ever,—he has seen human life, on sides which 
neither the Theologian with his creeds, nor the Thinker with his 
theories, might ever see. Look at the human body,—the running 
blood, the breathing lungs ; the need of oxygen in the lungs to keep 
the blood red ; the need of food to enrich the blood to silently build 
bone, brain, muscle, and nerve. ‘I am wonderfully made” said the 
Psalmist, who knew so little, comparatively, about the body’s structure 
in those days. But so wonderful has it always seemed, that Paul 
could call it, in his day, “a temple.” “ Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the living God?” And Dr. Holmes says: “The 
human body is a furnace, which keeps in blast threescore years 
and ten, more or less. It burns about three hundred pounds of 
carbon a year [in the shape of food] besides other fuel, when in fair 
working order, according to a great chemist’s estimate. When the 
fire slackens, life declines ; when it goes out, we are dead.” 

“There are three wicks, you know, to the lamp of a man’s life : 
brain, blood, and breath. Press the brain a little, z¢s light goes out, 
followed by both the others. Stop the heart a minute, and out go 
all three of the wicks. Choke the air out of the lungs, and presently 
the fluid [blood] ceases to supply the other centres of flame, and all 
is soon stagnation, cold, and darkness.” 

And yet, from the instant this triplex lamp of life is lighted in our 
tiny human bodies, till the time we lay them back again in the grave 
amid the elements out of which we have built them, through every 
minute, night and day, that we have lived, the blood pulsed, the lungs 
breathed, the brain was sensitive. Never, from birth to death, does 
the body cease its silent action. As the Doctor says : ‘‘ Our brains are 
seventy-year clocks. The Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case, and gives the key into the hand of the Angel of 
the Resurrection. Tic-tac! tic-tac! go the wheels of thought ; our 
will cannot stop them ; they cannot stop themselves ; sleep cannot 
still them; madness only makes them go faster ; death alone can 
break into the case, and, seizing the ever-swinging pendulum, which 
we call the heart, silence at last the clicking of the terrible escape- 
ment we have carried so long beneath our wrinkled forehead.” 

Such is the body, the brain we each possess; and such is the 
never-resting life that percolates through us. When first we think 
of it we are almost afrazd of ourselves. Perhaps that was what the 
Psalmist meant when he said he was not only wonderfully, but “ fear- 
fully” made! 

But there is another fact to notice. It is this: there are not two 
of us alike. In fact, there are no two of us could be alike; for, as 
Wendell Holmes somewhat humorously remarks, there are three 
persons in each one of us. There is, to begin with, the person you 
think yourself to be; there is, in the next place, the person which 
other people think you to be; and there is, thirdly, the person which 
your Creator knows you to be. And hence, how difficult it is for any 
but the Unseen to judge us fairly! 

And this leads to another consideration. Our bodies are all 
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composed of blood, breath, and brain. Blood, brain, and breath are 
all composed of the same elements. There can be no blood where 
there is no iron. Blood is made of liquid iron and other-things. 
There can be no brain where there isno lime. There can be no 
living breath where there is no oxygen,—fresh air as we call it. All 
the blood, then, that runs through our bodies is made up of the same 
substances. All the brain that works within us ; all the breath that 
fans the flame of life within us :—all are parts and powers of the 
same elements, That is what the Psalmist means when he says that 
God knew him before he was born,—yea, before he began to be formed 
into a human body,—even before the elements of which he is com- 
posed were alive in anyone. “When I was curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth ;” that is when his body was as yet part of 
Nature’s earth and lime, before it became human blood, or brain, or 
breath--God knew him! So the Psalmist indicates the marvellous 
fact that we are all made out of the same wondrous materials. 

But still we are not all alike. Weare all made up of phosphates, 
carbon, chlorides, and oxygen; but these elements are differently 
distributed and mixed in different people. You may have a little 
more carbon in you than somebody else ; or somebody else may have 
a trifle more phosphates in him than you. And that is enough to 
make all the difference in the world between you. Your carbon 
keeps you warm ; his phosphates make him think! And there you 
are with your different bodies,—different from the beginning. Some 
bodies are liable to weakness and disease. And, in like manner, and 
as a result, some minds are more liable to error and sin. The ques- 
tion then comes, are all alike equally accountable,—accountable exactly 
in the same way,—to their Creator? If Ae has madesome more able 
than others to bear trouble and resist sin, can he expect the same 
virtue and faith from each? Common Theology seems to teach this. 
It says there is the same amount of belief and the same amount of piety 
expected of every human soul. But the way in which God allows us 
to be variously made and moulded does not seem to teach this. And 
if theologians looked into their New Testament, they would find 
that the greatest Teacher taught that God expects different crops from 
different soils,—different results from different spirits—some a 
hundred-fold it may be, but also some sixty, and some only thirty-fold. 

Now, this is the way Dr. Holmes, as a physician, studying human 
bodies so differently mixed and under such different circumstances,— 
this is the way in which he is bound to_think about the Creator and 
our moral responsibility towards Him. ‘The Creator doesn’t start 
us all alike, nor does He seem to intend us to finish all alike. We 
are all accountable ; but are we all egua//y accountable? The theology 
we have got from a set of shrivelled-up, selfish, unmarried monks of 
the middle ages, who never knew from experience the sweet meaning 
of the words “Our Father”; such a theology may tell us that salvation 


to-day, the study of living bodies as God created them, tells a very 
different tale ! 


depends on all believing and feeling alike ; but the beating heart of — 
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Congregational aemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
XVIII. 


ober the departure of James Kirkpatrick from Templepatrick 
on his call to Belfast in September, 1706, the pulpit which he 
had occupied in the former parish for seven years continued vacant 
for two years and a half. During this vacancy a change took place 
in the presbyterial connexion of the congregation ; which, at the request 
of Mr. Upton, was in June, 1707, transferred by the General Synod 
from the Presbytery of Belfast to the Presbytery of Antrim. For this 
change there does not seem to have been any other reason than 
motives of local convenience. 

During this vacancy another incident occurred in connexion with 
the parish of Templepatrick, which, although it is political and not 
religious, is yet so creditable to the people of that district that it may 
here be mentioned. In 1708 Clotworthy Upton, of Templepatrick, 
who had succeeded his father in the representation of County Antrim, 
drank at a public dinner the Whig toast of the day, “ Our Sovereign 
Lord the people.” For doing so he was severely taken to task by the 
local members of the Tory party, and in his defence he published a 
vindication of his conduct, from which we quote the following words : 


““It was the people made King William king, and by the same Act Queen 
Anne queen. Therefore, I drank to ‘Our Sovereign Lord the people,’ as the 
original under God of Government, by which words I attributed no more power 
to the people than what the Lords and Commons of England have asserted in their 
vote of the 28th January, 1689, in these words—‘ Resolved, that King James II. 
having endeavoured to subvert the Constitution of this Kingdom by breaking the 
original contract between king and people has abdicated the Government.’ ” 


These were sound Whig principles, and it is gratifying to find 
them so clearly stated and so manfully maintained by the Temple- 
patrick Squire of those days. But, indeed, “the good old cause ” 
was at this time equally well upheld by other classes in that parish 
besides the Squire. Some of Mr. Upton’s tenants and day labourers 
having been in 1708 summoned to attend the array of militia in 
Belfast, and being then required to take a certain oath which was 
prescribed for that occasion, hesitated about doing so; whereupon 
they were asked by the Commissioners “ whether they would not 
swear to be true to the Queen,” to which, we are told, one of the 
Templepatrick men replied in the face of the country, “ Sir, we’ll be 
true to the Queen as long as she will be true to us.” This declara- 
tion of conditional allegiance to Queen Anne will not surprise any 
one who remembers the way in which that Sovereign, through her 
ministers, behaved to her Irish Presbyterian subjects ; and the blunt 
terms in which the condition was expressed were highly creditable to 
the independent spirit of the Templepatrick man, by whom they were 
enunciated in the presence of the State authority. 

To return to matters more purely congregational. The fourth 
minister of Templepatrick, WitL1AM LivincsToNE, was ordained by 
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the Presbytery of Antrim to the pastoral charge of that congregation 
on March 30, 1709, as appears from the following minute in the old 
Session Book of Templepatrick. 


‘*March 30, 1709, at: Templepatrick. The Presbytery of Antrim met here, 
viz:—Mr. Charles Masterton [Connor], Mr. Thomas Futt, [Ballyclare], Mr. 
Fulk White [Broughshane], Mr. James Scott [Dunean], Mr. William Taylor 
[Randalstown], Mr. Stafford Pettigrew [Ballyeaston], Mr. Alexander Brown 
[Donegore], Mr. William Leech [Ballymena], and Mr. Ogilvie [Larne], clerk. 

‘*From the Presbytery of Belfast, Mr. John M ‘Bride [Belfast], Mr. Andrew 
Crawford [Carnmoney], and Mr. Thomas Gowan [Drumbo]. 

‘Mr. John Abernethy [Antrim], proceeded and preached upon thexxi. of John 
and 17th, and having proceeded in all orderly steps towards the settlement of the 
Rey. William Livingtone, as a gospel minister in this congregation, did by prayer 
and laying on of hands ordain him to the work of the ministry in this place.” 


William Livingstone appears to have been, like his predecessors 
in the Templepatrick pulpit, a native of Scotland. He is also said 
to have been a relative of John Livingstone, of Killinchy, but the 
connexion between these two ministers has not been clearly made out. 
Livingstone of Templepatrick was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, which seminary he seems to have entered in 1693, as his 
name appears on the college books among the scholars of the third 
class on March 9, 1696 ; and in the same books his signature, under 
date April 21, 1696, is attached to a “ Bond of association of the 
officers and students of the University of Glasgow for defending the 
person and Government of King William III., against all foreign in- 
vasions or intestine insurrections.” At Glasgow, William Livingstone 
had for one of his teachers the venerable James Wodrow, who was 
then Professor of Divinity in that college, and for one of his fellow- 
students that professor’s son, Robert Wodrow, the future historian of 
the Church of Scotland. With this latter gentleman, Livingstone of 
Templepatrick maintained an uninterrupted friendship so long as the 
historian lived. He also carried on with him for some time a very 
interesting correspondence on Irish Presbyterian affairs, of which we 
shall have occasion to make use during the course of the present 
memoir. It has been thought that William Livingstone, out of 
gratitude to his alma mater, founded a Bursary at Glasgow College, 
but the authorities of that University, when applied to by the present 
writer for authentic information on this point, answered that no trace 
of any such bursary was to be found in the college books. 

Almost immediately after his ordination at Templepatrick, William 
Livingstone was called on to preside as Moderator of Session, at the 
deposition of one of his elders for immorality. This, we are bound 
to add, is the only case of the kind which is recorded in connexion 
with the Session of Templepatrick, and its occurrence at this time 
seems to have stirred up the other elders of the congregation to in- 
creased watchfulness and zeal in the discharge of their spiritual duties. 
At their regular weekly meetings they prayed for some time, “two by — 
two.” After the celebration of the Communion (which about this 
period began to be celebrated twice a year in Templepatrick, instead 
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of only once as hitherto), they regularly “ considered the behaviour 
‘and carriage of each other when attending on that ordinance ;” and 
as to the holding of “private censures” they were not contented 
with observing that practice once in the year, as the synodical rule 
required ; but they did so almost every month, and it is gratifying to 
find it stated in their Session Book that this was done “ with comfort 
and approbation.” 

In addition to these means of self-improvement and continued 
steadfastness, the Templepatrick Session at this time organised, for 
the benefit of the people committed to their charge, special prayer 
meetings, which were held in different districts of the congregation on 
the first Wednesday of each month. These meetings were, doubtless, 
intended to bring those members of the congregation who lived in 
the remote parts of the parish under the influence of religious impres- 
sions ; but it is to be feared that the seed which was thus widely 
scattered fell, in some instances, on stony ground. Sometimes, cer- 
tainly, the pearls which the Templepatrick elders cast before their 
constituents were trampled under foot by the persons to whom they 
were offered, and who even rent the hands that offered them. ‘What 
elders !” exclaimed a man of this class, when speaking of the 
Templepatrick Session, “it were fitter to make them herds !!” This 
was bad enough. But it was nothing compared with the profanity of 
another graceless loon, who was convicted before the Templepatrick 
Session of “ having thrown water upon dogs, and given them names 
as in the form of baptism.” For this scandalous offence the culprit 
was very properly rebuked, and “he promised to abstain ever after 
from any words or actions that shewed any disregard to Gospel 
ordinances.” 

In the matter of stipend-paying, or “doing their duty” to the 
congregation, the people of Templepatrick were at this time, as we 
have seen them to be previously, far from faultless. One district of 
the congregation in particular—Carnanee—was so remarkably deficient 
in this respect that the Session were obliged to warn the defaulters 
in that locality that “if they did not satisfy the demands made upon 
them, and do their duty, they might possibly be debarred from the 
Lord’s Table.” 

Still the people of Templepatrick were not at this time totally 
dead in trespass and in sin. Some of them, at least, were susceptible 
of ‘‘conviction of conscience,” as appears from several cases of that 
kind which are recorded in the old Session Book about this period. 
One of these cases may be given as a sample. It was that of a man 
who came to the Court of Elders, “ freely of himself,” to confess a sin 
of which he had been guilty nine years ago, and which he had hitherto 
obstinately denied, but which he then acknowledged ; his reason for 
doing so being, as stated by himself, “the conviction and terror of his 
conscience from the remarkable judgments of God upon his family, 
viz., extreme poverty, and that one of his hopeful children was sud- 
denly struck blind, and the other turned an idiot.” He, therefore, 
begged of the Session that he might be “admitted to public con- 
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fession for God’s glory and the ease of his conscience,” which was 
accordingly done. 

As to other cases, in addition to those of ordinary “ scandal,” 
which came before the Templepatrick Session at this time, we can 
notice only a few. We have a second instance of a person being 
sternly rebuked for “symbolising with idolators,” that is, for being 
married by a Roman Catholic Priest ; and to, match it we have the 
case of another person being severely censured for “ disorderly marry- 
ing by the curate of Donegore.” In the punishment of matrimonial 
irregularities the Session of Templepatrick were strictly impartial, and 
would not allow the lambs of their flock to break out of the fold on 
either side of the enclosure. On another occasion a man is arraigned 
before the Templepatrick Session for being “a remover of landmarks, 
and for taking a man’s land over his head ;” in consequence of which 
conduct the offender had been told “to go to the little park, and see 
what it would say to him.” This we take to have been a reference to 
that passage of scripture (Hab. ii. 11), which represents the inanimate 
witnesses of a man’s evil deeds as testifying against him, “ the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer 
it.” At another time we have a man “complaining of an elder in 
three particulars,” one of which was that he (the elder) had called him 
(the complainant) “a Christian ;” to which the elder replied that “ it 
was the name that many people gave him.” In the old Session Book 
there is no explanation of this apparently singular fact that a man 
should think himself aggrieved by being called “‘a Christian.” 

Not less curious is a case of “ charming” which came before the 
Templepatrick Session at this time, and which is fully described in 
the old Session Book. The charm had been used on the occasion of 
a woman’s recovery from child-birth, and the process is thus detailed 
by several witnesses. The “charming” woman had caused a little 
bannock to be baked, and a fire to be made in the place where the 
sick woman had been delivered of the child, and when the bread was 
burned in the fire till it was black, she took it and put it into the bed 
beside the sick woman, and then took of the earth and ashes from 
under where the fire was, and threw it over the bed. At the sight of 
these mysterious operations, the persons present were afraid and left 
the house, believing it to be witching or charming. The woman had 
been previously warned not to go on with her charm, and told that if 
she did “ the minister and Session would look upon her to bea witch 
if they should hear of it ;” nothwithstanding which she went on with 
it, and the matter being brought before the Session, she was by them 
“rebuked for the heinous sin of gross charming.” The Session even 
consulted the Presbytery, “in relation to the further censure which 


and care taken to warn the congregation afterwards against such 
scandalous practices.” 
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IMotices of Books, 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By the Very Rev. Daniel 
Bagot, D.D., late Dean of Dromore (Hatchards).—This little book 
may be read with profit, and by many who knew the Dean in former 
days, as a keen controversialist, it will be read with peculiar interest. 
The pith of the argument consists in the distinction between 
Inspiration and Revelation proper, as to which the Dean writes as 
follows :— 

“Revelation is only one of the channels through which a portion of the con- 
tents of scripture has come. Inspiration is the guiding and controlling agency of 
the Spirit of God, by which the writers were led to select by observation, or infor- 
mation, or compilation, and to compose by meditation, imagination, or argument- 
ation, or to receive by revelation, such material as God intended should constitute 
the subject-matter of the Bible, and by which they were assisted in committing the 
same to writing.” 

In reaction from the old view which insisted on accommodating 
physical science to the letter of the Bible, Dean Bagot is a little too 
eager to interpret the Bible in the light of modern science. The 
following is a somewhat grotesque instance of pressure applied to the 
Mosaic narrative, with a view to make it yield in the direction pointed 
out by scientific results. ; 

**But there is really nothing in the Scriptural account of the creation of man 
opposed to a belief in the existence of a pre-Adamite man. God is not represented 
in Gen, i. 26, as merely and only saying, ‘ Let us make man,’ but ‘ Let us make 
man 77 our image after our likeness,’ which may leave room for maintaining that 
an inferior style of man had been already in existence, and that what he was now 
proposing was to form a superior type of man by a substantive and peculiar exercise 
of creative power.” 

To this “inferior kind of man” the Dean is inclined to ascribe 
the use of stone and flint instruments. The ingenious hypothesis may 
throw some light upon the saying of a clever acquaintance of ours, 
“QO, I have nothing to do with Adam; I am descended from an 
unfallen race of men!” 

The Unitarian Crisis; or, The Dilemma of Christian Faith and 
Church Relationship : Three Dissourses at Essex Street Chapel, Strand. 
With an Appendix. By J. Panton Ham, (Mitchel & Hughes). 

Work of Unitarians in the Past and the Future. A Sermon preached 
at the Annual Meeting of the Association. By James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D. (37, Norfolk Street, Strand.) 

Neither Mr. Panton Ham nor Dr. Freeman Clarke is satisfied 
with the existing position of the Unitarian body. Mr. Ham empha- 
sizes the dangers of doctrinal decline; Dr. Clarke lays stress on the 
need of a deeper religiousness. The latter says: 

“We have confuted orthodoxy over and over again, But orthodoxy, though 


reatly modified, has never been formally abandoned. Why not? Because we 
ase not yet offered in its place something fully and evidently better.” 


He further maintains : 

“*Men want more religion, not less. Until we can give them more, we shall 
have no hold on them ; when we meet that need, they will not let us go. Certainly 
Unitarians have done something in this direction; but how much more is to be 
done !” 
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In the positive part of their contention we are heartily at one with 
both preachers. “ Fidelity to Christ” is the keynote of Mr. Ham’s 
discourses ; “ more faith in God, more love for Christ, a more pro- 
found sense of the power of prayer, a more living sense of immortality,” 
these are the requisites on which Dr. Clarke insists. We may add 
that the hopeful spirit which breathes through Dr. Clarke’s simple 
and tender words is, we believe, fully justified by the signs of the 
times, in spite of adverse indications, to which Mr. Ham forcibly 
calls our attention. 

A Lecture on Tobacco. By Russell Lant Carpenter, B.A. 
(National Temperance Depot).—A wholesome and useful publication. 
Some may probably think that the author goes rather far in his un- 
qualified denunciation of a common habit ; but a protest against 
self-indulgence, to be effective at all, must of necessity be warmly 
emphasised. Certainly Mr. Carpenter is not flattering to the votaries 
of the Nicotian weed. He places them in very undesirable company. 
Every “genuine blackguard,” he assures us, on the authority of 
Horace Greely, is ‘a lover of tobacco ;” and he tells us, moreover, 
that “lunatics are usually very fond of snuff.” The case of the 
annoyance to others too frequently caused by smokers is very forcibly 
put. 

Fireside Readings for Happy Homes. (Bagster & Sons).—A 
volume of editorial clippings from an American magazine called Zhe 
Christian. We make no doubt that they answered their original 
purpose very well; presented in a form designed for permanence, 
they invite a stricter criticism than they were perhaps constructed to 
meet. Suffice it to say that they inculcate many lessons of good 
practical morals, and breathe a warm love of Scripture and of Christ. 
The spiritual dialect is somewhat provincial, but the pith of the book is 
sound, so far as we have tested it. The best story in itis the caustic and 
rather cynical reply to the inquisitive person who wondered how his 
neighbour made his two thousand dollars a year. “ Friend, I made a 
thousand by attending to my business.” ‘‘Yes?” “And I made 
another thousand, by not meddling with other folks’ business.” 

The Life and Labours of George Fox, the Founder of the Society of 
Friends. A Lecture. By the Rev. Andrew Doel, Baptist Minister 
(Abbott : Diss).—That the Quakers in some sort sprang from the 
Baptists, is a historical fact which people who study the pedigree of 
religious sects are beginning to realise. And now we find Baptists 
appreciating the labours of the early inspirers of that remarkable 
religious movement, which broke away from all the formal churches 
of its time. Mr. Spurgeon lectured well on George Fox, some years 
ago. Mr. Doel has done the same. His address is very able and 
interesting, full of well-arranged facts, and written in a broad spirit of 
historical impartiality. It is a pity it has not a London publisher. 
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Lessons from the Life of Christ. 


(2nd Fuly).—INWARD AND OUTWARD. 
Read Luke xi. 14-54. Learn Prov. iv. 18. Hymn 55. 


ie sein which is within a man is the important thing ; so teaches 
all this lesson. Here was a man dumb, because he had in him 
a dumb spirit (v. 14). We should perhaps class this as a nervous 
disorder, as distinguished from a natural impediment. When his 
inner man was set right, his outer man spake. 

Some of the people looked upon Christ’s cures as magical, effected 
by what used to be called “the black art,” as though He were in 
league with the evils he destroyed (v. 15). Others wanted to be sure 
that his power was from heaven (v. 16). Jesus says, first, evil will 
never root out evil—a principle of very wide application (v. 17, 18) ; 
and ext, his power over the world’s ills zs the sign from heaven 
(v. 20). Evil can only be expelled by what is stronger than itself; 
namely, good (v. 21, 22). 

We must beware of surface remedies, a temporary conversion, 
leading to a worse reaction. The best commentary on the parable 
(v. 24-26) is that given in 2 Pet. ii. 20: “If, after they have escaped 
the defilements of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein and overcome, 
the last state is become worse with them than the first.” 

Jesus dwells upon the perverse coming for ‘‘a sign,” a mere 
portent ; his own active beneficence, seconded by divine powers, is 
sign sufficient of his heavenly mission, as Jonah’s preaching was sign 
to the Ninevites (v. 30). Merely to please and satisfy this superficial 
craving Christ never condescended. 

The next verses contain the heart of the Jesson. What is in us, 
that we must show. See that what is in thee be light and not dark- 
ness (v. 35). And let it shine forth, a lamp which may bless and 
guide men (v. 33). 

Circumstances soon pointed the moral of both parts of this 
teaching. Jesus dines with a Pharisee, who wonders why he had not 
first ‘bathed Himself” (v. 38. See American Appendix) Pharisees 
are careful of outsides and appearances; not so careful of the real 
inward state of aman. See the list of Pharisaic failings (v. 42-44), 
and remember that these are modern sins as well. Right to mind 
external duties, but not to forget the spiritual purification (v. 42). 

These extra-respectable sticklers for the law, how did their light 
shine to help men? Jesus brings a grave indictment in this respect 
against the professors of an outside holiness. They had no sympathy; 
would not touch the real distresses of the people with an alleviating 
finger (v. 46). They had no spiritual insight; were the true 
descendants of those who despised and killed the prophets, though 
they commemorated departed worth with handsome tombs (z. 47-51). 
They had no love for the genuine religious cultivation of the people, 
and kept them ignorant of the truths they most needed (v. 52). 
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(9th July. )—CHARACTER CANNOT BE Hip. 
Read Luke xii. 1-12. Learn Luke vill. 17. Aymn 58. 


HE last lesson showed that what is zwéthzn the soul is the important 
thing; the spirit is more than the appearance, character more 
than conduct. We now come to the further truth that what is within 
must come out, Be it good or bad, it will reveal itself. A thrice re- 
peated saying of Christ is this: “‘There is nothing covered that shall 
not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be known” (Matt. x. 26). 
We have had it already, in Luke viii. 17 ; we have it here again (a. 2). 
From this emphatic saying Christ draws three lessons ; of warning, 
“Beware of hypocrisy” (v. 1); of duty, “The lamp within us is meant 
to shine” (viii. 17); of encouragement, “‘ Fear not persecutors, your truth 
shall make its way” (Matt. x. 26). 

Hypocrisy is the great bane of the Pharisee character. Hypocrisy 
is the attempt to hide inward faults under a show of outward goodness; 
the attempts are never successful ; hypocrisy is a “leaven” (v. 1) in 
the character, and leaven always works itself through, permeates the 
interior, and shows itself on the outside. Any evil which we harbour 
in the heart, and think to hide there, is certain to betray itself. It 
writes itself in our visage, manner, character; is detected when we 
least imagine it ; and will shame us before the world as well as corrupt 
us at the core. No truth more necessary to be deeply learnt than this. 

See how Christ illustrates it. We say: ‘“ Murder will out;” and 
Christ assures us every deed of darkness will come to light; the 
whispered word will ring from the house-tops (z. 3). If, for a time, 
we veil such things from men, think of the judgement of the great 
day, when every idle word, and secret thing, shall be laid bare before 
men and angels, and our Eternal Judge. Story of one tempted to 
share in a deed of wickedness, who replied, “ Well then, let us do it 
in the daylight, in the market-place.” “What madness!” “ But it 
must come into the daylight, at last.” Rule of a sound character : 
Never do what will not bare the fullest inspection of man and God. 

Such a character is fearless; it has nothing really to be afraid of. 
Outer, bodily harm is nothing, compared with the awful evil of sin 
(v. 4, 5). God will protect and guide all who fear him (z. 6). He 
watches over the sparrows, much more does He care for the welfare 
of human souls (v. 7). 

The especial duty of a Christian character. Confessing Christ 
before men is not merely professing him in words, but living the 
life which he approves. How would 4e act in our circumstances? 
This must be our rule of life ; then he will own us as his (z. 8, 9). 

What is the greatest sin we can commit? Sin against light, against 
knowledge, against conscience. Our consciences are the Voice of God, 
and are enlightened by the Spirit of God. ‘It is through the con- 
science that the Holy Spirit ordinarily speaks. The Christian is- — 
never able to say, ‘ This is the voice of God’s Holy Spirit in my heart, 
and that is the voice of my conscience only.’”—Bishop Temple. 
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(16th July).—TuHeE REAL TREASURES OF LIFE. 
Read Luke xii. 13-34. Learn Phil. iv. 19. Aymn so. 


QW aggrieved brother, who thought himself unfairly dealt with in 
the disposal of the family property, sought the interference of 
Christ (v. 13). Christ did not take sides in such disputes. What 
the rights and the wrongs of this particular quarrel may have been, 
we do not know; Christ refused to interfere (v. 14). He made it, 
however, the occasion for a lesson against covefousness, and spake a 
parable in favour of contentment. 

Covetousness is forbidden in the Tenth Commandment—the 
“evangelical commandment,” as it has been called, because it deals, 
not with an outward act, but with a state of the heart. The proverb 
also says: “He that hateth covetousness shall prolong his days” 
(Prov. xxviii. 16). Illustrate this fault, especially in its childish 
forms ; greediness ; envy of fine clothes, toys, picture books, and the 
advantages of others. The real prize of life is not abundance of 
possessions, but a contented spirit (v. 15). 

Parable of the “ foolish one,” who had all, and more than all, he 
could use and enjoy (zv. 16, 17). What did it lead to in his case? 
Utter selfishness (v, 18), and a way of living, as if his “soul” were a 
mere faculty of animal enjoyment. What is the result? He dies; 
goes to his Maker a starved and impoverished soul (“ not rich towards 
God,” v. 21). His possessions are scattered, and perhaps people 
fight for their ownership (v. 20). As Job says: “They spend their 
days in wealth, and in a moment go down to the grave” (Job xxi. 13). 

All this was said to the multitudes ; with the disciples Jesus goes 
deeper into the matter, and lays down a rule for the Christian 
estimate of life’s advantages, which many think severe. But observe 
that what Jesus guards against is the dissipation of a man’s best 
thoughts, purposes, and hopes, through a servile anxiety about trans- 
itory gain and wealth. He sees “the nations of the world,” then as 
now, busied only about money-making and money-spending, and 
drowned in the cares of a purely material prosperity. He calls his 
disciples back to simplicity and contentment, and to a more natural 
way of regarding life and its treasures. How free to all are the 
necessary gifts of God; how true it is that men make most of the 
anxieties under which they labour. Look at the birds, the lilies, even 
the grass of the field. How well provided for ; how exquisite in their 
fresh and native beauty. Can it be that, if God looks after them, 
He will forget you, unless you struggle for place and possessions ? 
“In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be known unto God” (Phil. iv. 6). 
Seek to belong to God, and trust Him (z. 31). 

In conclusion, a double duty. (1) What we have is not for 
ourselves only ; we are stewards of it, and must help others with it 
(v. 33). (2) “ With all thy getting, get understanding” (Prov. iv. 7). 
There is a treasure “ that faileth not,” the treasure of godliness, 
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(23rd July ).—OPPORTUNITY. 
Read Luke xii. 35-59. Learn Luke xii. 40. Hymn 22. 


HIS whole lesson says, “ Be ready ;” ‘‘ Never lose an oppor- 

tunity ;” “The unready man is the losing man.” 

Two short and pithy parables illustrate the twin sides of this 
truth. First is the picture of the watchful household, waiting for 
their master who is gone to a marriage feast. There they all are, 
ready to start at once on any errand; lamps bright; loins girt. He 
will appreciate their diligence and good discipline—he has feasted, 
now they shall feast, and he will himself look after their comforts and 
superintend their repast (v. 35-37). /Vext is the picture of the care- 
less master. He leaves his house unguarded. Robbers take him 
unawares and break in, literally dg their way in, using a mattock to 
force an entrance through the mud wall. Christ truly says that if we 
could calculate upon the moment when we should require to put 
forth effort or to meet danger, we should probably be prepared for 
the event. But our duty is to be a/ways ready, for the opportunity 
or the emergency comes suddenly (v. 39). And note that every duty 
is a visitation of Christ, an appeal to us as Christians. 

Peter wanted to know, then, whether this was simply a word for 
the disciples, or a word for everybody (v. 41). Jesus answers : 
‘“‘Think for yourself; who is the servant who is expected to be faith- 
ful and wise, and is rewarded if so, but punished if he is careless, 
selfish, disorderly?” (v. 42-46). Every child of God. “To whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall much be required” (v. 48); and 
God has given much—much of ability, much of opportunity—to all. 
But those who are better instructed than others are more guilty if 
they fail in readiness for opportunity or in fulfilment of duty (v. 47). 

What did Christ come for? To bring “ peace on earth,” we 
sometimes say. Yes, but not to bring ease or to set the example of 
a life of ease (7. 49-51). He came to bring “ fire,” kindling zeal in 
our hearts. He came for a baptizing, of what sort? Of the Holy 
Spirit, with fervour (iii. 16). Till the earth is baptized with this, the 
Master is “straitened,” his word does not “run,” is not “ glorified” 
(2 Thess. iii. 1). That word will begin by making “ divisions,” it 
will set the earnest ones in motion, while the idlers will lag behind. 
Even in families there will be those ready to live a new, full, Christ- 
like life, and those who are unready and grumble at and quarrel with 
the spirits in earnest (v. 52, 53). 

How common it is to see men settled into a state in which they 
expect nothing great, and therefore do nothing great. They do not 
realize that every day has its grand opportunity ; they can say, ‘‘ There 
will be a shower,” but they cannot say, “ The times are ripe for setting 
_to work in earnest ; there’s a success waiting for every effort” (v: 54-56). 
If you have got to make it up with a man who is going to put youn 
prison unless you come to terms, you know the only chance is to do 
it at once (v. 58, 59). 


_—* 
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(30th July).— PERSISTENCE IN WELL-DOING. 
Read Luke xiii. 1-21. Learn Matthew vii. 1, 2. Hymn 57 


TERRIBLE tragedy had occurred, of which men’s minds were 

full. Some of the people of Galilee (Christ’s own province) had 
risen up in a semi-religious, semi-political frensy, and Pilate had 
crushed the insurrection at the very moment when its authors were 
engaged in the rites of their religion (v. 1). (See, about Judas of 
Galilee, Acts v. 37). ‘A divine judgement!” some cried. ‘‘ These 
men must have been more wicked than ordinary” (zv. 2). Jesus tells 
us not to draw such conclusions from the tragedies of life, but to take 
home the lesson which is applicable to us all, the lesson of repentance 
(v. 3). He compares it with a similar case. Eighteen persons had 
been killed by the sudden downfall of a tower in Siloam, the district 
in Jerusalem where the pool was (John ix. 7). Were these poor un- 
fortunates the worst people in all Jerusalem ; was the falling of the 
tower a judgement on their sins? No; but we must be always ready 
for death, it may meet us when we least expect it. 

Not only must we be ready ourselves, but we must persevere in 
the duty of influencing others for good. Parable of the figtree ; long 
unfruitful ; its owner had planted it in his vineyard for the sake of 
its shade and fruit (v. 6); but he got tired of its unyieldingness, after 
three years good husbandry, during which it had borne nothing. At 
last he said, “ Down with it ; it takes up good room which might be 
better filled with a more profitable tree” (v. 7). ‘Try it one year 
more,” said a wise vine-dresser, and let us do the very best for it” 
(uv. 8, 9). If the owner of the tree had given way to his first impulse, 
all those three years of culture would have been lost. Hope on; try 
again ; as the proverb says, “ Persevere, and you must succeed.” 

To help others Jesus often broke through rules. The Sabbath 
day (Saturday) was a very rigid day with the Jews. Useful and need- 
ful acts of human beneficence were often forbidden as “ work.” 
Healing people was ‘‘work,” and, therefore, not proper for the 
Sabbath. But here was a lamentable case of a poor woman who had 
been eighteen years a helpless cripple. People would say, “ If she 
has been so long distressed, there is no need of breaking our Sabbath 
rule to heal her ; she can well wait another day” (v. 14). No; if a 
thing is right to be done, it is right to be done at once. Jesus said 
that if it had been their own case, if it had been even the possible loss 
or injury of ox or ass, the strictest Jews would have done “ work ;” 
how much more in the case of a fellow-creature? (v. 15, 16). 

Persistent well-doing works like a growing seed, or like a ferment- 
ing leaven. How tiny is “a grain of mustard-seed ;” yet it grows to 
a big shrub, if you give it time and fair play (v. 19). We have seen 
that Jesus compares hypocrisy to leaven (xii. 1) ; goodness a/so per- 
meates and influences both our own life and that of those about us. 
* A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump” (1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9). 
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Irish Intelligence. 


BALLYCASTLE.—Rev. George Hill, 
late librarian of the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, editor of the ‘* Montgomery 
Manuscripts,” and author of ‘‘ The 
Macdonnells of Antrim” and ‘‘ The 
Plantation of Ulster,’ has received a 
cheque for £200 from Mr. Gladstone, 
in recognition of the pleasure and in- 
formation derived from studying his 
‘* Plantation of Ulster.” Mr. Hill was 
long the respected minister of Crumlin, 
and at one time editor of the Zish 
Unitarian Magazine. He is the author 
of many excellent poems, which his 
friends should induce him to collect into 
a volume. 

BELFAS’.—On Sunday, June 4th, 
the Domestic Mission Church, Stanhope 
Street, Belfast, was re-opened, after 
alterations which have been made in it. 
The congregation having outgrown the 
accommodation, the committee decided 
to enlarge the meeting-house, so put in 
a gallery. The morning service was 
conducted by the Rev. J. Pollard, and 
in the evening by Rev. A. Gordon, M.A. 
This alteration has been an improve- 
ment, both in regard to acoustics and 
appearance. The place was nicely filled 
at both services. —On the 25th June, a 
Flower Service was held in the Church 
of the Second Congregation, when an 
address was delivered by Rev. J. C. 
Street. The floral decorations were 
superb, 

NEWTOWNARDS. — The Affirmative 
Lectures on Christian Doctrine, as ar- 
ranged by the Missionary Committee 
of the Nonsubscribing Association, are 
now in course of delivery at Newtown- 
ards on Sunday afternoons, and the at- 
tendances, so far, have been extremely 
gratifying. 

NONSUBSCRIBING ASSOCIATION. — 
It is allowed on all hands that the 
Annual Meetings of the Association were 
of unusual interest. The attendance of 
elders was not so good as it might have 
been, though the appointments made 
were in excess of the average; the 
ministers were in full force, and there 
was a large attendance of the members 
of congregations. The retiring President 
Rev. T. H. M. Scott, M.A. (Dunmurry) 
preached on Tuesday Evening, 21st 
June, from Col. iii. 24, the sermon being 
an earnest appeal to ‘‘serve the Lord 
Christ.” Rev. J. A. Crozier, B.A, 


(Newry) was elected President a second 
time, and admirably discharged the 
duties of his office. A new method of 
selecting the President was agreed upon 
forthe future. Each presbytery, (counting 
the Synod of Munster as one) and each 
separate Nonsubscribing congregation, 
has power to nominate a minister for 
the office, and the election can only be 
made from among those thus nominated, 
The nominations must be communicated 
to the Secretary before the Ist day of 
June, and will be circulated with the 
draft report. Considerable discussion 
arose in reference to the formation of a 
Theological Institute on a new basis, 
and it was eventually referred to the 
General Purposes Committee to make 
arrangements for the theological edu- 
cation of students. The reports of the 
Temperance, Sunday School, and Mis- 
sionaryCommittees were of solidinterest, 
and the Association directed them to be 
brought specially under the notice of 
congregations. Addresses to the Queen 
and to the Lord Lieutenant were agreed 
upon, as also a memorial to the Chief 
Secretary in reference to the Senatus of 
the Royal University. Special prayer 
was requested in the congregations 
connected with the Association in view 
of the state of the country. A resolution 
to petition Parliament, upon the Opium 
Traffic, was adopted. 

In addition to the ordinary meetings, 
which extended over three days, a 
Conference was held on the evening of 
the 2oth, at which ‘‘the Religious Needs 
of our Congregations’ was considered, 
and a helpful discussion took place. 
There was also a Public Breakfast on 
Thursday morning in the Lombard 
Hall, followed by a Temperance Con- 
ference, which, it is believed, will be 
productive of good results. A spirit of 
harmony and religious earnestness per- 
vaded all the meetings. 

The following statistics may be of in- 
terest. There are 44 Ministers on the 
Roll, of whom 31 attended ; there are 
42 Congregations, of these 20 appointed 
Elders, of whom Ir attended. 

RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF BELFAST.— 
The returns for the Borough of Belfast, 


just issued, show the following numbers; — 


Nonsubscribing Presbyterians, males, 
311, females, 395; Unitarians, males, 
578, females, 637; in all, 1921. ’ 


ess 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER. 
-—The Annual Meeting was held at 
Belfast on 21st June. The outgoing 
Moderator, Rev. J. Dickson (Moira), 
preached a simple and impressively 
religious discourse from Psalm Ixi. 2. 
Rev. T. Dunkerley, B.A. (Comber), 
was elected Moderator. The matters 
of most interest in the proceedings were 
connected with the Templepatrick 
Presbytery, viz., the contemplated re- 
tirement of Rev. J. Callwell (Glenarm), 
from ill health; the condition of 
Ballymena Congregation, which was 
placed under a commission of Synod, 
and the non-appointment, as yet, of 
an assistant and successor at Temple- 
patrick. The members of this impor- 
tant Presbytery have a good deal of 
work before them. 

SPECIAL PRAYER.—The following 
address, drawn up by a special committee 
appointed for the purpose, was forwarded 
to every minister in connection with the 
Nonsubscribing Association :— 

‘*REVEREND AND DEAR BROTHER— 
At the meeting of the Association of 
Irish Nonsubscribing Presbyterians and 
other Free Christians, just concluded, 
it was considered that, in the present 
state ofthedomesticaffairs of this nation, 
it could not be out of place to recom- 
mend thatinall our congregations special 
and solemn prayer be made to Almighty 
God for His guidance and aid. 

‘A condition of unprecedented trouble 
and anxiety, when alarms are rife and 
justice is paralysed; when law, order, 
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and loyalty are largely set aside, 
seems to demand exceptional expres- 
sions of our conviction, that we must 
continually resort to God, the Supreme 
Ruler of all nations, for the main- 
tenance of the throne of our beloved 
Sovereign, the wise direction of those 
who are placed in positions of legislative 
trust and administrative responsibility 
under her, and the welfare and security 
of all classes in this United Kingdom. 

‘And although it is not doubted that 
such prayer has already been offered 
up by each minister, in the individual 
discharge of his public duty, yet it is 
thought that the union of our voices to 
Godin this matterwillconstitutea suitable 
and devout act of our common Christian 
fellowship. 

‘*T do, therefore, in the name and 
with the authority of the Association of 
which we are all members, affectionately 
invite you to read this letter to your flock 
on Lord’s day next, during the time of 
divine worship, and thereafter to lead 
the devotions of your people in humble 
approach to the Giver of all good, 
seeking those blessings of unity in our 
counsels, and remedy for our disorders, 
which may contribute, in His good time, 
to that peace and prosperity which our 
distracted land does sorely need. 


“JOHN A. CROZIER, B.A., 
President. 
‘* Belfast, 22nd June, 1882.” 


SYNOD OF MUNSTER.—The Annual 
Meeting will be held on the 5th July. 


Ecclesiastical Summary. 


CATHOLIC eyes are still turned with 
much anxiety towards France, where 
the progress of anti-clerical legislation 
goes on. The Divorce Bill passed 
rapidly through the Chamber. All 
churches and clergyhouses, being re- 
garded as municipal buildings, must be 
decorated with republican flags at the 
national féte on the 14th instant. On 
the other hand, the forms of a state of 
things which is becoming obsolete were 
observed in the recent civil investiture, 
as Cardinal, of Archbishop Lavigerie 
of Algiers, which took place in the 
Chapel of the Elysée at Paris. The 
President of the Republic handed the 
insignia of office to the newly made 
_ wearer of the purple, and took occasion 
to extol the missionary fervour of the 


French clergy. Indeed, Lavigerie’s 
good work among the Arab orphans is 
known to Christendom.—The Bishop of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a pastoral 
in which he says that he will excom- 
municate women who join the Ladies’ 
Branch of the Land League, or attend 
the meetings; it is probable, however, 
that few of the active members of this 
organization will think of seeking the 
consolations af religion so far off as 
Ohio.—However, the pastoral of the 
Irish hierarchy, though not so hard 
upon lady agitators as the Cleveland 
manifesto, speaks out plainly and well 
on the subject of secret criminal organ- 
izations.—The litigation between the 
Marquis of Bute and a minority of the 
heritors of Rothesay has advanced a 
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stage. Lord Kinnear has decided in 
the Court of Session that the contract, 
by which a majority of the heritors 
handed over the ruined Chapel of St. 
Mary as a mausoleum for the Bute 
family, is an alienation of a portion of 
the parish churchyard amounting to a 
breach of trust. It seems probable, 
however, that the error is only a techni- 
cal one, for Lord Kinnear thinks the 
heritors, instead of conveying the pro- 
perty to Lord Bute, might have given 
him exclusive access to and use of it as 
a mausoleum; but he will not say 
whether this would permit its use, when 
restored, for services of the Catholic 
Church. The matter will come before 
the courts again. 

There is a new Bishop Wilberforce; 
Ernest Rowland, son of *‘ Soapy Sam,” 
is the Government appointment to the 
freshly created See of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. He was long Vicar of Seaforth, 
near Liverpool, a living in the patron- 
age of the Premier, and is known as a 
hard-working clergyman.—The De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill has greatly 
agitated the High Church clergy. It 
was thrown out in the Lords by the 
narrow majority of four, sixteen bishops 
voting against it. It is remarkable that 
the adverse speech of the Bishop of 
Peterborough took purely social grounds 
of opposition to the Bill, and let the 
scriptural question entirely alone. It 
should be mentioned, in reference to 
the votes of the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Cambridge, that they voted in 
favour of the Bill before the death of the 
lamented Princess Alice,-At Needham 
Market in Suffolk (the village in which 
Priestley first settled as a Dissenting 
minister, before he broke with the In- 
dependents), the parishioners have the 
privilege of electing their own clergy- 
man. They asked the Countess of 
Ashburnham to make a presentation to 
the living, but she declined, and they 
then unanimously chose Rev. S. Maude, 
of Holy Trinity, Haverstock Hill, to be 
their vicar.—A Dean’s brother, Rev. 
E. H. Perowne, Master of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, has spoken 
at an Evangelical Conference at South- 
port against the use of the term ‘‘ Real 
Presence.” It isa sign of the times that 
this should have been regarded as an 
utterance exceptionably bold.—The 
notorious Rev. R. R. Kane has been 
appointed to Christ Church, Belfast, by 
a unanimous vote of the Trustees.—A 


new journal hasbeen started, the Church 
Reformer, which claims to be “ the only 
church paper that belongs to no party.” 
It vigorously attacks sale of livings, 
pluralism, the disproportionate pay of 
the dignified and the really working 
clergy, and prints some facts which are 
truly startling in reference to all these 
and other abuses. But its promoters, 
if they mean business, will have to join 
the Liberation Society, for the injustices 
against which they contend are but in- 
cidents in a graver injustice, the ap- 
portionment of national propertytoa mere 
section, however conspicuous, of the 
religious world.—Canon Nicholas Wm. 
Gibson, sub-dean of Manchester, who 
died last week, aet. 80, was a lay student 
at York College in 1816-18. He 
entered in the same year as Rev. John 
Owen, of Whitby. 

The Free Kirk Assembly has appoint- 
ed a successor to Professor Robertson 
Smith in the Chair at Aberdeen. The 
candidates were Rev. George C. 
Cameron, of Free St. John’s, Glasgow ; 
and Rev. Mr. Finlay, of Larkhall. Mr. 
Cameron was elected by 333 votes against 
202. It is to be hoped that he is sound 
on the composition of the Pentateuch. 
—The Irish General Assembly did a 
good deal of excellent work in an indus- 
trious way. The Moderator, Rev. T. 
Y. Killen, isa thorough man of business. 
The only agitating debate was on a 
question exciting but trivial, the ever- 
lasting ‘ ‘instrumental music” contention. 
The country elders carried it against 
King David as before, by 360 votes to 
345; but nobody regards the matter as 
really settled. While the Assembly was 
still sitting, Rev. R. Workman, of New- 
townbreda, announced from his pulpit 
that his congregation would not consider 
themselves bound by a decision which 
they believe to be unconstitutional.—A 
sadness was cast over the Assembly by 
the death of Rev. Matthew Wilson of 
Derry, who had attended the earlier 
meetings, but fell suddenly ill on the 


Sunday, and expired 14 June, aet. 67.— — 


The Northern Presbyterian Assembly of 
the United States has passeda portentous 
resolution which, after much verbiage, 
solemnly warns ‘‘all who give instruction 
in our Theological Seminaries against 


inculcating any views or adapting = 


method which may tend to unsettle 
in the doctrines of the divine origin and 


plenary inspiration of the ren res, OF . 
in our Presbyterian system of doctrines, 


held by our Church, either by ignoring 
or depreciating the supernatural element 
in divine revelation or by exalting 
human conjecture and speculation above 
historical and divine facts and truths, or 
by applying the hypothesis of evolution 
unverified and incapable of verification, 
to the Word of the Living God.”—The 
state of things in reference to the And- 
over controversy is so well put by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, in Unity, that we give 
some of his words: ‘‘ President Seelye, 
of Amherst, is much abused for keeping 
Newman Smyth out of Andover. It 
seems to me that President Seelye is the 
one man who has acted squarely in this 
whole bad business. He certifies Dr. 


Smyth’s orthodoxy, and he pronounces - 


him unfit to teach theology. Dr. Smyth 
had written a book about the Bible and 
the hereafter and other questions. Of 
the hereafter he said, ‘ All the analogies 
of experience compel us to believe that 
disciplinary processes of life must be 
continued after death, and in this inter- 
mediate period room will be found for 
the play of those forces of moral develop- 
ment whose working we observe in the 
present life.’ Dr. Seelye examined him 
by the Andover creed, and was astonish- 
ed at his hearty accord with it. ‘I 
believe,’ says this creed, ‘that the 
wicked will awake to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt, and with devils be 
plunged into the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone for ever and ever.’ 
‘I understand,’ said President Seeyle, 
‘that when you say eternal hope, you 
mean everlasting damnation?’ ‘I do.’ 
‘And when you say disciplinary pro- 
cesses, you mean fire and brimstone?’ 
*I do?’ ‘Well, then, I am com- 
pelled to say, as a gentleman, that your 
orthodoxy is sound, but as one of the 
Andover visitors, to say that you are 
unfit to teach theology, for your flowery 
language might mislead some of the 
weak-minded boys,’”—At Noyon, Cal- 
vin’s birthplace, a Protestant preaching 
station has been opened. The papers 
speak of this as ‘‘the first time the 
Gospel has been heard in that town, 
perhaps, since Calvin left it,” forgetting 
that Calvin at Noyon was no Protestant. 

The Methodist Conference at Belfast 
has also been thrown into mourning by 
the death of one of the most distinguished 
ministers in attendance at it. Rev. W. 
P. Applebe, LL.D., was the first Non- 
conformist B.D. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, He died, after a few days’ 
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illness, on 22 June, aet. 73, greatly 
lamented. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Nor- 
folk Dissenters’ Benevolent Society, a 
conference took place on the methods 
of public worship, when Rev. G. S. 
Barrett advocated a recurrence to a good 
many Episcopalian forms, including the 
recitation of a creed. The agreement 
with him was more general than might 
have been expected, only one member, 
a layman, protesting vigorously on be- 
half of the unfettered spirituality which 
is the characteristic genius of Noncon- 
formity,. 

It seems there has been an outbreak 
of ritualism among the Baptists of 
America. Last Easter, at one of their 
places of worship, a table was vested in 
blue, to symbolize the prophetic office 
of Christ. After reciting passages of 
Scripture, with responses, the blue 
cloth was covered with scarlet, symbol- 
izing the priesthood of our Lord ; and 
then with a pall and a, white cloth, 
typifving his crucifixion and resurrection. 
Finally, the children marched round, 
and laid their offerings at the foot of 
the cross, 

The Salvation Army is threatened 
with a new rival. Already there are 
Hallelujah and Gospel Armies, and 
there is shortly to be a Christian Army, 
under Rev, Michael Baxter, an Episco- 
pal clergyman. 

The Unitarian Anniversary Meetings 
in London at the close of May suffered 
in no respect from the Liverpool Con- 
ference of the previous month. In 
devoutness of feeling they sustained the 
high level reached at the Conference, 
while they excelled it in variety of in- 
terest. No doubt the success of the 
meetings was largely due to the presence 
of Dr, Freeman Clarke, the acknow- 
ledged intellectual leader of the Unit- 
arians of America. His beauty of spirit 
and the remarkable influence of his cha- 
racter, shone through all he did, and at 
the Ministers’ Conference, which con- 
cluded the engagements of Whitsun 
week, the glimpse which he afforded of 
the methods and forces of his own 
ministerial life was one of the most 
helpful and stimulating experiences we 
remember to have shared.—The Sun- 
day School Association talk of securing 
or erecting a suitable hall in London, 


‘for the purposes of these annual gather- 


ings ; we hope the talk is in earnest, 
for there is real need of sucha building, 
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and its acoustic properties should” be 
most carefully attended to. In this 
respect our General Baptist friends are 
to be congratulated on the excellence 
of their new chapel in Bethnal Green 
Road. Had the Unitarian Association 
held its business meeting in a structure 
equally adapted for hearing, fewer 
speeches would have been lost.—Other 
anniversaries have been held, including 
the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and the feeling all round 
is one of work doing and to be done. 
We ought, perhaps, to except the 
Scottish mission field, as to which there 
is a general impression that the work to 
be done, in view of the marvellous 
developments of thought in that country, 
is largely in excess of the work doing. — 
University Hall, London, founded to 
commemorate the passing of the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Act, has taken a new 
departure. Under previous manage- 
ment it had not been a success ; it is 
now practically handed over to Man- 
chester New College, all the theological 
students of which will be expected to 
reside within its walls, unless they have 
special exemption. The new and 
popular Principal, Prof. Henry Morley, 
will; doubtless, attract residents from 
among the undergraduates of University 
College, and we may look forward to a 
brighter era in the history of a building 
which for some time had excited melan- 
choly thoughts.—One of the old pillars 
of Unitarian dissent, John Ellis Mace, 
Esq., J.P., of Tenterden, was removed 
on Whitsunday, 28th May, aet. 88. His 
name recalls the early days of Unitarian 
missionary enterprise, when he did good 
service as a lay-preacher, in the move- 
ment initiated in Kent by Richard 
Wright. A surgeon by profession, he 
was prominent in all social reforms and 
educational works, and during the fail- 
ing health of his later days he was sus- 
tained by the bright anticipations of a 
deeply devout and Christian spirit.— 
A good man has passed away from the 
small band of our Scottish workers, 
Mr. Robert Adams, of Aberdeen, died 
13th June, aet. 69, a zealous Unitarian 
for upwards of 50 years, and a staunch 
teetotaller. 


The American Unitarian Association 
held its anniversary almost synchron- 
ously with the British one, and had an 
English representative present, Mr. A. 
P. Allen, well known for his successful 
efforts in reviving the cause at King’s 
Lynn. As in London, so in Boston, 
there were inevitable and deep ex- 
pressions of loss by the removal of such 
men as Bellows, Dewey, Longfellow, 
and Emerson, in the course of one short 
half-year, but the general tone was not 
that of dwelling on the past, but of 
hopeful outlook towards the future. 

Free Christian is often a mere peri- 
phrasis for Unitarian, but Rev. Franklin 
Howorth of Bury, who died 12 June, 
aet. 78, adopted the name to indicate 
his abandonment of the Unitarian posi- 
tion in which, as a fellow-student with 
Dr. Martineau, he had been trained. 
His views were very much those of the 
General Baptists ; but after leaving the 
Unitarians, among whom he had min- 
istered at Rochdale and Bury, he occu- 
pied a somewhat isolated position as 
minister of an entirely independent 
Church. His work among the poor, 
and his efforts in the temperance cause, 
bore witness to his untiring philan- 
thropy. 

The Sultan will not allow the Jews to 
colonize Palestine. He thinks that if 
they were allowed to buy land there, 
they would buy it all up, and want to 
rule it; and then there would be another 
Eastern question. 

Christian Opinion, a journal which 
was started at the beginning of the year, 
as an offshoot from Pudlic Opinion, 
with a view to promote interchange of 
opinion on the subject of the Revised 
Version has, come to an end, the last 
number having been published 17 June. 
It had been a little overdone with men 
having hobbies, like the irrepressible 
Mr. George Washington Moon; and 
was, perhaps, too timid in its concessions 
to ‘‘orthodox” sentiment; thus its 
reissue of Dr. Vance Smith’s strictures 
was abruptly terminated, in deference 
to clerical remonstrance. Nevertheless 
it filled a useful place, and we may 
hope that the promise of its revival, in 
some new form, may be realized. _ 
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Che Creed of the JOrimitive Church. 


@HE advocates of the Trinitarian scheme have two great difficulties 
to overcome in the endeavour to connect their doctrine with the 
teaching of Christ. One of these difficulties is presented by the 
Scripture itself, which in the plain letter nowhere contains the dogma 
of the Trinity. The other is introduced by the study of the actual 
beliefs of the Primitive Church. 

After the Council of Nicaea, in A.D. 325, all is tolerably clear 
sailing. From that time Trinitarianism is fairly on its feet. But 
what was the mind of the Church, prior to that revolutionary epoch ? 

What did the anti-Nicene Fathers teach? And what did the anti- 
Nicene feop/e believe? Two principal writers, on the Unitarian side, 
have carefully investigated these questions. 

Christopher Sand, in 1668, gave his principal attention to the 
former branch of the subject, and decided that the teaching of the 
Fathers was, in substance, Arian, though there were particular and 
objectionable accretions of doctrine introduced by Arius, and 
especially associated with his name. Arius first expressly formulated 
the novel positions that Christ was “created out of nothing,” and that 
“there was, when he was not.” On the ground of these definite 
expressions of opinion, on points where Scripture and the Fathers 
are silent, Sand declined to consider Arianism as exactly synonymous 
with the primitive doctrine. 

On the other hand Priestley, writing in 1782 and 1786, attached 
little weight to the voice of Church authority as such, and endeavoured 
rather to ascertain, through the statements and admissions of the 
Fathers, what was the mind of the common people in the Christian 
community. The result at which he arrived was a persuasion that 
the Humanitarian, rather than the Arian, view of Christ formed the 
basis of the primitive creed. 

Between the conclusions of Sand and Priestley, there doubtless 
appears at first a serious collision. Yet they are not necessarily in 
in antagonism. Unitarians, whether leaning to the Arian or the 
Humanitarian side, may very well accept them both. Whichever be 
regarded as the more true to Scripture, it does not seem unreasonable 
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that the creed of the commonalty and the creed of the learned differed 
in some respects. Nor does it seem possible otherwise to account for 
the discussions of doctrine which prevailed in the early centuries, or 
for the constant re-adjustments of statement observable in the progress 
of these discussions. 

A work just issued, on the Trinitarian side, and entitled Studies of 
Arianism, by Mr. H. M. Gwatkin, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
makes some remarkable admissions, to which we desire to call 
attention. 

This new volume is both lively and learned. The style is 
vivacious, the research is creditable, and many parts of the work are 
exceedingly well done. The author cannot be accused of any leaning 
towards the heresy of which he has constituted himself the latest 
historian. His judgment upon Arianism, whether as regards the 
motives of its rise or the character of its doctrine, may be summed up 
in a single word ; he characterises it, namely, as simply “heathenish.” 
Perhaps we ought to be thankful to him for this initial strength of 
expression, inasmuch as it must make it clear to all that any 
subsequent admissions, which may seem favourable to the Arian 
claim, are dictated by no arritre *ensée, but are the concessions wrung 
from the historian’s candour by the inexorable force of fact. 

And the admissions of Mr. Gwatkin are marked and important. 
He owns that the Athanasian formulary (the consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son) was revolutionary; that it was stoutly opposed, 
not only by Arius and his followers (themselves innovators in another 
way, as we have seen) but by the good old conservatism of the 
Church. He owns, moreover, that the conservatives, who stood aloof 
from Athanasianism, and also recoiled from what they considered the 
“‘polytheistic tendencies ” of Arianism proper, were constantly apt to 
use “downright Arian expressions.” Nevertheless Athanasianism 
triumphed, achieving over conservatism and Arianism combined a 
victory, which does not seem very explicable on any view of the facts 
presented in Mr. Gwatkin’s vigorous pages. 

Now, apply to the solution of the problem the combined force of 
the considerations for which we are indebted to the two Unitarian 
writers above-mentioned, and the mystery of the success of the 
Trinitarian creed will appear to have a good deal of wholesome 
daylight shed upon it. Accepting as probable the result of Priestley’s 
researches, namely, that the Aopudar Christianity of the early Church 
held with a very strong grip the doctrine of a human Christ, we can 
see how the mixed dogma of Athanasius would, on one side, 
inasmuch as it professed to allow that Christ was truly Man, 
commend itself to the sympathies of the pure conservatives ; while, 
on another side, it would outbid the Arians in the direction of 
supernaturalism, inasmuch as it contended that Christ was in ae 
highest sense God. Accepting as also probable the view of Sa 
namely, that the more highly educated minds in the early Church, 
whose learning and culture gave them authority, and made them 
leaders, had by degrees framed a theology which, in n substance, "was 
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Arian, we can perceive that the rise of Athanasianism would place 
them between two fires. On the one hand, they could not, upon 
principle, contend against innovation, being conscious that their own 
phraseology was open to this very objection. On the other hand, they 
could not boldly fall back upon the older conservatisms, without 
confessing that they had all along been encouraging an unprofitable 
and dangerous course of speculation. Now, in the choice presented 
by this dilemma, it was more natural for them to give in to Athan- 
asianism, than to return to the vulgar simplicity. They were subtle, 
the Athanasians were more so; they were metaphysical, the Athan- 
asians were more so; they were learned, the Athanasians were 
comrades in culture. Hence they succumbed. 

On any view of it, the Trinitarian doctrine is a compromise. It 
brings together opposite views, and secures them, by the clamp of 
mystery, in a dogmatic union. It takes Humanitarianism, and it 
takes the doctrine of Christ’s absolute deity, and it welds them 
together. It speaks, in one and the same breath, of a Christ limited 
in knowledge and power by his human nature, and of a Christ 
omnipotent and ominiscient, in his divine being. Of course you 
must not inquire too closely ow these are blended: it is sufficient 
for you that an authoritative dogma comprises the two conceptions, 
and insists upon retaining them both. Not even Mr. Gwatkin 
contends that this- was tre primitive creed; though, of course, 
he believes that it reaches the true meaning of Scripture, which 
had previously been improperly apprehended, and expounds the 
real mind of the primitive Church, which had hitherto expressed 
itself somewhat incoherently. We disagree with him on both these 
points. Respecting the first of them, we have nothing to say here. 
But respecting the second, we venture to believe that the true 
explanation of the difliculty of reconciling with each other the opinions 
current in the early Church, is to be found in the fact that, then as 
now, Christian people did not always think alike. It seems to us 
preposterous to expect that, in the primitive Church, we should 
encounter an absolute uniformity, either of statement or of belief, on 
all those points of Christian doctrine which have been so fiercely 
controverted since. Yet in the primitive creed we do find certain 
leading positions, in which all were agreed, and in which all differed 
from the Trinitarian hypothesis that afterwards arose. Even as late 
as the third century, as Mr. Gwatkin allows, “ad/ parties were 
monarchian,” believing, that is to say, in One Supreme personality, 
though in the East the ter.dency of speculation was towards Arianism, 
in the West towards Sabellianism. But all parties tenaciously held 
the doctrine of the subordination of the Son. 

Now these two undisputed articles of the primitive creed may 
easily be seen to be incompatible with the Trinitarian doctrine. The 
singleness of the Supreme Personality is indeed in direct contradiction 
to the fundamental postulate of Trinitarianism, which takes its name 
from the assertion of the tri-personality of God. Learned Trinitarians 
will commonly admit that there is a sense in which they can - 
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cautiously speak of the subordination of the Son; but the reluctance 
with which the admission is made, and the manifest desire to escape 
from it as soon as made, testify to the real incompatibility of this 
position with their doctrine. To insist on it, to rank it among 
fundamentals, would immediately, and justly, give rise to more than 
a suspicion of heresy. Confronted, therefore, with the creed of the 
Primitive Church, the Trinitarian is compelled to own that it contains 
two articles, one of which he expressly rejects, while the other he 
religiously dislikes. 

Place before the Unitarian these same articles of the faith ; tell him 
that they were fundamental with the Primitive Church, and universally 
held in every part of it. Without a moment’s hesitation he replies 
that they are fundamental also with Unitarians, of every school and 
class ; and that indeed you could not easily furnish a more unmistake- 
able and comprehensive account of the Unitarian doctrine than by 
saying that it holds to the Unipersonality of God, and the sub- 
ordination of the Son of God. 

That there are points of doctrine in which the current thought of 
modern Unitarians is at variance with the current thought of the 
Primitive Church, is very true. But these will be found points on 
which the Primitive Church was at variance with itself, and on which 
modern Unitarians also held a variety of views. Some of these 
differences are differences only in appearance, arising from changes in 
the use of phraseology which time has inevitably introduced. 

Let us take one of the most notable of these, by way of illustration, 
Nothing startles an unlearned Unitarian, or pleases an unlearned 
Trinitarian, more than the discovery that Christ was commonly 
allowed in the Primitive Church to bear the title of theos, which we 
translate God. In modern usage, the word God is absolutely 
restricted to the Supreme Being. But in the usage of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, which the early Fathers wrote, this was far from being 
the case. Modern Unitarians are compelled to limit the term to its 
modern and restricted usage, otherwise they would be misunderstood. 
But the writers of the Primitive Church did but follow what Dr, 
Bruce (Sermons 1826, p. 158) admits to be the occasional usage of 
Scripture, when they applied to Christ the title ¢Aeos, in the lower 
sense which it bore in their time; a sense which Origin carefully 
distinguishes from the highest application, reserved for ho theos. The 
fact that this distinction was drawn, is recognised by Mr. Gwatkin, 
who refers to the variation of phrase as an attempt to discriminate 
between the derivative and the absolute divine, between ¢heos and ho 
theos. By all who have studied the subject, the modus loguendi is well 
understood ; but those to whom it is new may easily be misled into 
the supposition that the Primitive Church called Christ God, in the 
sense of the Trinitarian doctrine. 

Mr. Gwatkin’s book, while it exhibits, characteristically enough, 
his own repugnance to even the highest form of Unitananism, will 
certainly do no injury to the Unitarian argument from history. 
Rather will it force it anew upon the attention of his readers. 
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Sragments of a Life. 
10 
CALLED TO MINISTER, 


ES, as you ask, I will come to you, 
And the flock of heretic sheep ; 
The work is great, and holy, and new, 
The thoughts of God very deep, 
But I will do my best to be true. 


Some of the creeds I have cast away, 

Yet the love of God will shine, 
As sure to-morrow as yesterday, 

And will give me the bread and wine, 
To give to the people who come and pray. 


Freedom have I, full leave to expound 
* The word of God that is free ; 
Ah, rather I feel my spirit bound 

By the voice that may come, and be 
Not my own, but a heavenly sound ! 


Remember your Christian charity—— 
Law of our brotherhood— 

Else should I tremble as now I see 
The vision of infinite good, 

Shining so glorious, even on me. 


IIL. 
AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


Holy experience is it thus to go 
Among the people, who all give to me 
Welcome so rich and large, almost as though 
My coming-in a grace of God might be. 


It is the sacred message that I bear; 
Say as we will ’tis homan—text and gown, 
And Church dispense of blessing—and still there 
Dwells ever the Eternal’s smile or frown. 


The work is glad, but in the sweet is pain, 
That such a heavenly office should be mine ; 

That, human more than they, I must sustain 
A part of life among them so divine, 


To-morrow, it will lead me to the grave 

_ Of one who late came to his marriage-bond, 

And I the Christian altar’s blessing gave— 
Now, dust to dust, and soul to life beyond. 
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Blessing be with her on her lonely. earth, 
Whose wifehood brief is all dissolved in tears, 

Who has her babe, prized now of tenfold worth, 
And has her God, and hope in endless years. 


She says, the babe must take his father’s name ; 
That she will bring him soon to that dear place, 

Where they were bound in one, and I, the same 
Body and voice, must give the sign of grace. 


So moves the changing world from morn till eve ; 
So beat these mortal hearts from mood to mood ; 
So is my life to aid them to believe 
One Spirit moves through all things, one bright Good. 


Far greater than the hardness is the sweet, 
And did I ever look for days of ease? 

Too rough and steep ’tis sometimes for my feet, 
But then God helps me climbing on my knees, 


**@he Lamberts.” 


(IN FIVE CHAPTERS). 
CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUED). 


RS. LAMBERT made her way to Bridget’s dominions, rite a view 

of transmitting to that monarch of the kitchen some instructions 

from her own cook, touching the contents of certain baskets which had 

been brought in from Mount Lambert. The old servant received her 

visitor with her usual smiling courtesy, but the lady’s quick eye soon 

saw that the woman had been crying. “Is there anything wrong, 
Bridget? What has been the matter with you?” 

“No ma’am, nothin’ wrong, thank you. Nothin’ new, I mean.” 

“ And what is the o/d trouble then?” 

“ Ah! not much, ma’am.” 

But Mrs. Lambert was persistent in her questions, and at length 
elicited that Bridget had been thinking about Jack, and that more- 
over she had on her mind something which troubled her, which she 
desired to tell some one, wou/d not tell her young ladies, and still less, 
could confide to any outsider. 

“T am-the right woman, in the right place then, Bridget, but 
surely you are not still fretting for Jack? You should be very thankful 
that ¢hat story is at an end; and that the end was such as we know 
it to have*been.” 

“No, I am not fretting that he is dead ma’am. God knows I am 
thankful things are as they are, but Mrs. Lambert dear, he told me 
two nights before he died, that he killed his father.” = 

“ Killed his father !” 

“See now, honey! don’t fly off, and don’t speak up so, I 
wouldn’t for all the world the childer knew, it would Ai. ig) that’s 
certain sure,’ 
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“But Bridget that’s too horrible. You know the poor doctor's 
horse threw him.” 

“ Yes, honey, but no one could tell at the time, how so studdy a 
beast, that had never shown the least bit of vice before, should turn 
restive after all them years, and here’s how it was. The poor 
craytcher was wandering about the country, mostly with bad com- 
panions, brought down by the big fair that was at Creegbawn the 
week before the poor master (the Lord rest his soul!) was killed. 
What the lot was up to, I couldn’t make out, but it was no good, and 
word came from some of them big towns in England, where they 
were last, that they had been tracked to Creegbawn, and the police 
was on the look out for them. So one went one way, and one an- 
other, and Master Jack, poor gommoch! he faced towards home, 
not having a penny to get bit or sup, nor knowing where to go. But he 
thought if I was alive, and he could see me private, I’d give him 
some help, or it would go hard with me; and he was footsore and 
empty, and tramping along in the frosty night, whena man on horseback 
overtook him. He swore to me, he no more knew it was his father 
than the man in the moon, it being so long since they met, and the 
doctor being so hid with his muffler; and, like a flash, it came into 
his mind to beg from him, and he crossed the road out of the shadow, 
and caught the horse by the bridle, and I suppose the poor Master 
thought he was up to mischief, and told him to let go—and he— 
always hot in the head, and driven desperate, said he wouldn’t go 
without money. So the poor Master, as brave as a lion he was, said 
no one would get anything out of Am by threats or violence, and 
raised his whip ; and Master Jack, in his rage, he said he didn’t know 
what happened, but he ad know he didn’t strike a blow at his father. 
He was set on getting some money, and he began to struggle with 
one hand for the whip, and I suppose as he was holding the horse 
with the other, he hurt or frightened it, for it reared on a sudden, 
taking him off his feet, and the next thing he knew, hé saw the Master 
lying without a stir in him on the heap of stones. Och! wirra! but 
it was the black night’s work anyway! And he went, thinking the 
man was only stunned ; and that he’d take his money and be off, but 
when he saw the old red pocket-book, for it wasn’t a dark night, and 
the watch he had played with many a time, he was just froze with fear. 
He turned the face to the light and pulled away the muffler, and 
then he knew ; and then he tried if there was any life, but he said his 
father was dead then. You know, dear, the doctors at the inquest 
said that from the sort of injuries, death must have been just at once. 
So after a while he went away, taking nothing. Everything was found 
on the body, you know, and from that day till the night he broke in 
here to die, he wandered about the country, sometimes doing a day’s 
labour when he could get it, and was able ; and-when he knew it was 
very near the last, coming nearer and nearer home.” 

“ But that is horrible, Bridget.” 

“ True for you, dear, and I’m easier since some one besides my- 
self knows it.” : 
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“Yes, but you have been quite right to keep it from the girls.” 

“Ts it me tell them ?” 

“No, I am sure you would not, it would do no good, and only 
give them another horror to remember; but at least, knowing this, 
you could not be so silly as to cry over Jack ; his life, had it been 
prolonged, must have been only a long misery and remorse.” 

“ Ah! ma’am, dear, I was only too glad to see him at rest. God 
knows what might not have happened had he lived a while longer, 
fur whisper ! two days after he was took to his bed, the dog that tore 
his hand so badly, was mad, and had to be killed. Och! the good 
God’s over all. He knows best. Ah, no! it’s not me that would fly 
in God’s face, and fret about Master Jack; but just to-day, I was 
tidying some drawers in the room he died in, and came on some 
things that brought all back fresh to me.” 

‘* A sad enough story from first to last, Bridget, but it is at an end 
now, so far as we can see.” 

“ Ay, dear! it’s in better hands than ours.” 

A simple faith, but one that has stood much wear and tear, and 
which will outlast many a new creed, and learned system of philoso- 
phical reasoning. The Lambert girls, sharing it, may be considered 
to have a sure foothold. What may yet be, who can tell? But 
meantime they have gained the first round of the ladder of their 
ambition. Katie at four-and-twenty, and Polly four years her junior, 
have saved enough to accomplish their purpose of studying together, 
and are now in a German city, celebrated for the excellence and cheap- 
ness of its educational advantages. It is needless to say they make 
the best use of their time, and bid fair to become women of no 
ordinary type. If ever their lives should separate, and become 
absorbed in domestic cares and joys, they have as yet no premonitory 
symptoms of any such ending of old bonds, and forging of new ones. 
Nor do their minds seem to have room for any such possibilities. 
Fully occupied, industrious, healthy and happy, their days are full of 
interests ; and having seen Nora in her own home, they take a more 
lenient view of her, and are more hopeful for her future. True it is, 
that Nora will always be herself, and her own first object, but she 
gets on admirably with her good-looking, gentle husband, and he 
really is-——“‘not much more stupid than many another.” Quite stupid 
enough, however, to regard his wife as the concentrated essence of all 
the beauty, wit, and goodness of the world. An amiable weakness, 
which considering their characters, tends to a proper balance of power; 
and the maintenance of the most amicable relations between them. 
There are two little Carews, marvels of prettiness and good behaviour, 
and if Mrs. Frank regards anything in the world as being almost as 
interesting as herself, it is her children; her husband comes a very long 
way behind, and he quite acquiesces in this view of the case, but has- 
made great friends of Katie and Polly, and to them confides the awe 
and admiration he feels for his wife, and the thousand and one 
perfections of her, and of his children. » 


THE END. se 
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Charles THaterton at home and Abroad. 
III. 


S Walton Hall was Mr. Waterton’s home, so did he wish to render 
the enclosed demesne the home of as many of the feathered 
tribes as would take refuge there ; and the reputation of that retreat 
must have travelled far and wide, for many rare visitants from long 
distances were often observed there. There, as far as man was con- 
cerned, they knew they would be unmolested ; they would be free 
from the arms of the fowler ; they would escape the prying attentions 
of school-boys ; they would escape the cruelty of the thoughtless and 
wanton. So far as nature permitted, Mr. Waterton wished all classes 
of birds to congregate within the precincts of Walton Hall demesne, 
and to place themselves under his fostering care. 

On entering the Hall, we were kindly received by the venerable 
proprietor—a tall, thin man, with beardless face, attired in a plain 
blue cloth suit, cut in school-boy fashion. Though more than eighty 
years of age, he appeared as agile as a man of forty. He led the way 
to his museum. The wide stair-case was adorned with preserved 
specimens—his own handiwork—of tropical birds and small animals, 
procured in the wilds of South America. At the top, he stopped 
beneath a strange-looking clock, and said that this originally belonged 
to one of his ancestors, Sir Thomas More, once Lord Chancellor of 
Engiand. - In direct contrast to some Chancellors of modern times, he 
died for his conscience, when he was worth not more than five pounds. 
We were then in the museum proper, where were arranged the fruits 
of Mr. Waterton’s labours and adventures in the wilds of South 
America, looking as fresh, as beautiful, as life-like as they did when 
living! When standing amidst those specimens, it was almost im- 
possible to realize the fact, that they had been there forty years ! 
There was the identical snake that Mr. Waterton and two of his 
negroes had courageously attacked in its den, carried to their forest 
home, and there killed and dissected. There, too, was the identical 
cayman whose back, when living, Mr. Waterton had mounted, on its 
emerging terrified from the river. There were lizards, monkies, bats, 
and birds of gorgeous plumage. One table Mr. Waterton seemed to 
take special delight in showing us, the grotesqueness of which at once 
excited our-hilarity. In the middle was a monkey, with features so 
distorted, or contorted, as to assume as nearly as possible those of a 
man. Around this were arranged in significant attitudes various 
other animals. A large ape represented Martin Luther, who, in the 
estimation of Mr. Waterton, was anything but a worthy character. 
The Reformation was symbolized by a large lizard that was suckling 
a couple of toads, representing two monarchs of the period, Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth his sister. Symbols of a political character-were 
not wanting. 

It has been said again and again in the course of this sketch, that 
Mr. Waterton was an acute observer of animated nature. He roamed 
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his park and woods, and watched his lake, at all hours of the day 
and night, for this purpose ; and when tired with sauntering about, he 
would go to his drawing-room window, and there, with telescope in 
hand, watch his feathered and other pets, for hours atatime. Inthe 
dusk of the evening he climbed trees, which he could do with the 
agility of a monkey, and watched the shy kingfisher in its secluded 
haunts, and the owl in its nocturnal raids. Indeed his whole energies 
seemed to be devoted to the study of animal life, and with rich 
results to the lovers of natural history, as his racy, humorous, and 
descriptive essays amply testify. 

Mr. Waterton disdained luxuries both of bed and board. Nay, 
it is said that for a period of thirty years, he did not sleep upon a bed 
at all; that a piece of wood served him for a pillow, and a napless 
blanket and an old cloak for covering. He rose—and the fact is not to 
be wondered at; indeed the wonder is how he could lie thus so long— 
winter and summer at half-past three o’clock, made his own fire, and 
worked while others slept. His food was of the plainest character, 
and he was very abstemious. 

It has been said that Mr. Waterton seemed to have a love for all 
created things. There was, I fear, one exception. He abominated 
the common brown rat, which he made the occasion of a back- 
handed compliment to William III., Dutch William as he called 
him, with whom he frequently declared the unfortunate and detested 
creature came from Holland, came in the same ves-el, and landed at 
the same time! 

There is more than an ordinary touch of sadness about Mr. 
Waterton’s end. He was taking his accustomed stroll by the beau- 
tiful lake, and watching his feathered pets as they softly glided away 
at his approach, when, stepping on some inequality in the pathway, 
he tripped and fell; and in falling so injured himself that he died 
a few hours afterwards. His heart was with nature to the last ; and, 
amid the scenes he loved so well, beside the lake he admired so 
deeply, with his own trees waving over him, he now sleeps the last, 
long peaceful sleep of death. His ashes consecrate the spot. 


[Note.—Since the foregoing sketch left the hands of the writer 
a sixpenny reprint of the Wanderings in South America, with too 
illustrations and a biographical notice, has been issued by Macmillan 
& Co. None but expensive editions had been published previously]. 


Cibat a Doctor saps. 
/ Il == 


R. HOLMES has written two stories: “Elsie Venner” and “The 
~~ Guardian Angel.” Attractive as these stories are, they have each 
a serious purpose ; that is, to show how great allowances ought to be 
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made for human character, considering how much of what is ill and 
rebellious in us we inherit ; inherit, not merely from our parents, but 
from all past ages. Says the old Doctor in one story :—-‘‘ Live folks 
are only dead folks warmed over again.” The Doctor had been 
physician to three or four generations in certain families, and he could 
often see in the youngest offspring the various characters of past 
generations popping out again. He had been called in to see Myrtle 
Hayard, a young girl who seemed, as the nurse said, to be sometimes 
“possessed.” ‘The old Doctor saw that she was “ possessed,” but 
not of a demon, only of her ancestors’ traits and temperaments. 
“T've seen that look on‘another face of the same blood . . dead 
long ago,” said the Doctor, as he looked at her. “I can see ’em all 
[all the ancestors] in that girl’s face,—handsome Judith, to begin 
with. And that queer woman, the deacon’s mother,—there’s where 
she gets that hystericky look. Yes, and the black-eyed woman with 
the Indian blood,—look out for that—look out for that,” said he. 
Or, as he puts it in another place, “That body of yours is not a 
private carriage containing only you; it is an omnibus containing 
many besides you.” Or, to put it in another way. Suppose you 
have two columns of figures. You add them up, and set down the 
total sum at the bottom. In the same way, as he says, ‘each of us 
is only the footing up [the totting up] of a double column of figures 
that goes back to the first pair. Every unit tells [every man or 
woman, through whom our blood in the past came down, affects us], 
and some of them are pus and some ménus. If the column don't 
add up right, it is commonly because we can’t make out all the 
figures. I don’t mean to say that something may not be added by 
Nature to make up for lusses, and keep the race to its average, but 
we are mainly nothing but the answer to a long sum in addition and 
subtraction.” If this be so, then how differently should it lead us to 
treat dad people or foolish people. “I will tell you my rule of life,” 
says he, “and I think you will find it a good one. Zreat bad men 
exactly as if they were insane. They are in-sane, that, is, out of 
health, morally. Reason, which is fcod to sound minds, is not 
tolerated, still less assimilated, unless administered with the greatest 
caution ; perhaps, not at all. Avoid collision with them as far as you 
can; keep your temper if you can: for one angry man is as good as 
another ; restrain them from violence promptly, completely, and with 
the least possible injury, just as in the case of maniacs; and when 
you have got rid of them, or got them tied hand and foot, so that 
they can do no mischief, sit down and contemplate them charitably, 
remembering that nine-tenths of their perversity come from outside 
influences, drunken ancestors, abuse in childhood, bad company, 
from which you have happily been preserved, and for some of which 
you, as a member of society, may be fractionally responsible.” 

In the story of “Elsie Venner” there are two old doctors,—a 
Rev. Dr. and a Med. Dr.,—tworfine old men. We see them each 
seated in an arm-chair after tea, and listen to their conversation. 
The Rev. Dr., who really agrees with the old Med. Dr., but wants to 
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get him talking, has made the remark that Doctors are too apt to 
think of “ Nature” instead of “God,” “Science” instead of “ Revelation.” 
‘We don’t separate God and Nature perhaps as you do,” the doctor 
answered. “‘ When we say that God is omnipresent, and omnipotent, 
and omniscient, we are a little more apt to mean it than you folks are. 
We think, when a wound heals, that God’s presence, and power, and 
knowledge, are there healing it, just as that old surgeon did who said : 
‘I aressed the wound, and God healed it. We think a good many 
theologians, working among their books, don’t see the facts of the 
world they live in. When we tell em of these facts, they are apt to 
call us materialists and atheists and infidels, and all that. We can’t 
help seeing the facts, and we don’t think it’s wicked to mention them.” 
The minister begs him to. mention some of these facts. 

“That’s very easy,” the Dr. replied. ‘ For instance: you don’t 
understand or don’t allow for idiosyncracies, as we learn to, We know 
that food and physic act differently with different people; but you 
think the same kind of truth is going to suit, or ought to suit, all 
minds. We don’t fight with a patient because he can’t take magnesia 
or opium ; but you are all the time quarrelling over your beliefs, as 
if belief did not depend very much on race and constitution, to say 
nothing of early training. 

“Friend,” said the physician, “ you won’t quarrel with me if I tell 
you some of my real thoughts, will you?” 

“Say on, my dear sir, say on,” said the minister. “ Your real 
thoughts are just what I want to get at. A man’s real thoughts area 
great rarity. If I don’t agree with you, I shall like to hear you.” 
And so the old weather-beaten, much-experienced Doctor gives his 
thoughts concerning God, human limitations, inherited tendencies, 
and the merciful lessons of real life. 

“To begin with a physician’s ideas of the Creator himself. We 
believe Him to be good,” says he. “We always see Him trying to help 
His creatures out of their troubles. A man no sooner gets a cut than 
the Great Physician, whose agency we often call Mature, goes to 
work, first to stop the blood, [by the blood hardening over the cut] 
then to heal the wound, and then to make the scar as small as possible. 
[Nature or God does all this. Nay, it does more]. If a man’s pain 
exceeds a certain amount, he faints, and so gets relief. If it lasts too 
long, habit comes in and makes it tolerable. If it is altogether too 
bad, he dies. That is the best thing to be done under the circum- 
stances. [And so God does it. It is for the man’s good]. So you | 
see, the doctor is constantly in presence of a benevolent agency that 
wants to help human creature out of pain and disease. And this 
benevolent agency is the Creator. And hence it is hard to believe 
than can be any other state of being,—such as hell,—in which cuts 
would never try to heal, nor habit render suffering endurable.” = 

Then again, as to human limitations. A physician, you see, is in 
the way of studying children from the moment of their birth upwards. 
For the first year or so he sees that they are just as much pupils of — 
their Maker as the young of other animals. Well, their Make 1S 
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them at first to pure selfishness. Why? In order that they may be 
sure to take care of themselves. So you see when a child comes to 
be, say a year and a day old, and has to make his first choice be- 
tween right and wrong, he is at a disadvantage ; for he has that Sorce 
Srom behind of a whole year’s life of selfishness, for which he is no 
more to blame than a calf is to blame for having lived in the same 
way, purely to gratify its natural appetites. 

“TI suppose, too, that we are more lenient with human nature than 
theologians generally are. We see that children inherit tendencies 
from their parents. We know, also, that the spirits of men, and their 
views of the present and the future, go up and down with the baro- 
meter, and that a permanent depression of one inch in the mercurial 
column would affect the whole theology of Christendom.” 

“ But,” says the Rev. Dr., “I am afraid this would be considered 
a degrading and dangerous view of human beliefs and responsibilities. 
Prove to a man that his will is governed by something outside himself, 
and you have lost all hold on his moral and religious nature. There 
is nothing bad men want to believe so much as that they are governed 
by necessity. Now that which is at once degrading and dangerous 
cannot be true.” 

“No doubt,” the Doctor replied, “all large views of mankind 
limit our estimate of the a@dso/ute freedom of the will. But, I don’t 
think it degrades or endangers us ; for this reason, that, while it makes 
us charitable to the rest of mankind, our own sense of freedom is 
never affected by argument. Conscience won't be reasoned with. We 
feel that we can practically do this or that; and if we choose the 
wrong, we know we are responsible. 

“And then,” said the physician, “we have another advantage 
over you. You, who believe the creeds, inherit your notions from a 
set of priests who had no wives and no children, and so let their 
humanity die out of them. It didn’t seem much to them to condemn 
a few thousand millions of people to perdition for a mistake of judg- 
ment. They didn’t know what it was to have a child look up in their 
faces, and say ‘ Father.’ 

“ Besides, though our libraries,” says the physician, “are not large, 
God opens one book to physicians that a good many people don’t 
know much about—the Book of Life; that is, none of your dusty 
folios with black letters, between pasteboard and leather, but it is 
printed in bright red type [the book of a human body], and the 
binding of it is warm and tender to every touch. We reverence that 
book as one of the Almighty’s infallible revelations. We will insist 
on reading you lessons out of it, whether you call us names or not. 
And these will always be lessons of charity towards human nature.” 

So says the Doctor. And does he not remind us of the Psalmist’s 
reverence for the human body, in its construction, of the apostle’s 
reverence of the human form. for what it contained? Truly said 
Novalis: ‘There is but one Temple in the world, and that is the 
Body of Man: ’tis a Revelation in the Flesh.” And so writes 
Wendell Holmes in poetry :— 
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‘* Not in the world of light alone, 
Where Ged has built His blazing throne, 
Nor yet alone in earth below, 
With belted seas that come and go, 
And endless isles of sunlit green, — 
Ts all their Maker’s glory scen. 
Look in upon thy wondrous frame— 
Eternal wisdom, still the same ! 


O Father ! grant Thy love divine 

To make these mystic Temples ‘Thine ! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life ; 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pi lars fall, 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms ! 


Congregational asemoirs —Cemplepatrick. 
XIX. 


> June 18, 1711, Clotworthy Upton, Esquire, was, along with several 
others, ordained by the Session of Templepatrick to the office 
of Ruling Elder in that congregation, to which he “ was set apart by 
prayer and solemn obligations.” In this capacity Mr. Upton often 
represented the Templepatrick Session at Synods and Presbyteries ; 
but it is somewhat remarkable that that gentleman is not mentioned 
in the Session Book, as having attended any meeting of Session in 
Templepatrick until March 23, 1718—seven years after his appoint- 
ment to be a member of that body—when the Session Clerk was so 
elated by the fact of their landlord taking his seat amongst them, that 
in writing out the minutes of the meeting which was so highly 
honoured, he entered Mr. Upton’s name the first on the list of elders 
present, thus giving him precedence over his minister—who was 
ex-officio Moderator of Session—which he certainly ought not to have 
done. At this time Mr. Upton continued to exert himself strenuously, 
both in and out of Parliament, on behalf of his co-religionists—the 
Presbyterians of Ulster—but as his labours in this field belong rather 
to the general history of the Irish Presbyterian Church (where they 
have been duly and gratefully recorded), than to the particular history 
of the Templepatrick congregation, they need not here be further 
noticed. 

It is more within the scope of our present subject to mention that 
Sir Arthur Langford, Bart., of Summerhill, County Meath, who 
died in 1716, left by his will (which was dated December 1, 1715), 
two annuities of #5 each to the Presbyterian congregations of 
Templepatrick and Kilmakevitt (now Crumlin). The T emplepatrick 
annuity was to be paid out of the lands of Carngraney in that paris 
to John Curtis, Esq, of Dublin, as trustee, for the benefit of 
Templepatrick congregation. For some time after Sir Arthur’ La 
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ford’s death, this intended payment was not made, as appears by a 
letter from Mr. Curtis, to the Presbytery of Dublin, dated November 
2, 1726, in which that gentleman states that from the death of Sir 
Arthur Langford in 1716, to the death [in 1726] of his brother and 
immediate heir, Sir Hercules Langford, the annuity bequeathed to the 
Templepatrick congregation was not paid to Mr. Curtis, the estate 
being in the hands of Thomas Upton, who was trustee thereof for that 
period. On the death of Sir Hercules Largford, that gentleman’s 
nephew [Hercules Rowley] succeeded to the estate, and he (accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis’s letter to the Presbytery of Dublin), was willing 
to pay not only the annuity for the future, but the arrears due, and in 
the case of Templepatrick, did so. The annuity of £5 thus 
beqeathed by Sir Arthur Langford to the Templepatrick congregation 
is still enjoyed by the minister of that worshipping society. 

In the following year (1717), the Presbytery of Belfast sent certain 
“Sermon Books to be given to the poor of the Parish of Templepatrick,” 
and the Session of that congregation, at one of their meetings “ con- 
sidered fit methods for their distribution,” but what these ‘“‘ Sermon 
Books ’ were, is not stated, and cannot now be known. 

A few years afterwards, viz, in 1721, the meeting-house of 
Templepatrick was in some way remodelled or repaired ; as appears 
from the following minute in the old Session Book—“ February 8, 
1721, being a lecture day the Session met after sermon, being a day 
appointed for the regulation of the meeting-house and seats.” On 
this occasion certain members were chosen out of the Session to assist 
the other members of the congregation “in ordering the meeting- 
house and seats.” But the particulars of the work done to the 
meeting-house at this time are not given in the Session Book. 

The following are the names of the persons who were added to 
the Roll of the Templepatrick Session between 1709 and 1721. 
Colonel Upton, W. Kiming, John M‘Glathery, James Caruth, John 
M‘Kee, Jo. Birnie, Hugh Laws, and Alexander Gilmer (“‘ who were 
Deacons before, behaving with all approbation in that office”), John 
M'Neely, James Kelso, John Hamill, John Parker, Archibald Kell, 
Paul Burns, Archibald Brown, Thomas Gilmer, and James Dalrymple. 

In 1719 began in the Synod of Ulster tiie Controversy about 
Subscription to the Westminster Confession of Faith, which, after 
agitating that Body for seven years, ended in 1726 in the Exclusion 
of the Nonsubscribing Members of Synod “from ministerial com- 
munion with subscribers in Church Judicatories as formerly.” In this 
Controversy the Minister of Templepatrick (Mr. Livingstone) and his 
Elder (Colonel Upton) took a very prominent part in favour of 
Subscription. It is therefore necessary that we should give some 
account of the action in this matter of the Representatives of the 
Congregation, whose memoir we are now compiling ; but beyond this 
local and personal part of the subject it is not our intention to go. 
And in what we may have to say on this point, we shall be very 
much assisted by letters relating to it which passed, at the time of the 
controversy, between Livingstone of Templepatrick, and his former 
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fellow student Robert Wodrow, the Historian of the Church of 
Scotland. The letters from Wodrow to Livingstone, are given in 
the Wodrow correspondence of the Wodrow Society. Those from 
Livingstone to Wodrow are still in Manuscript in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh ; but copies of these latter documents were pro- 
cured a few years ago by Mr. Samuel Hughes, of Liverpool (a 
descendant of the writer of them), and presented by that gentleman 
to Professor Witherow of Magee College, Londonderry, who has very 
kindly placed them at our service, with liberty to make use of them 
for the purpose of the present narrative. 

The first occasion on which either the Minister or Elder of 
Templepatrick is specially named in connection with the Subscription 
Controversy, was at a meeting of a Sub-Synod which was held at 
Belfast, in January, 1723. At this Meeting a Subscribing Elder was 
taken to task by the Nonsubscribers, for stating that they (the Non- 
subscribers) maintained principles which might be dangerous to the 
Church ; whereupon, Colonel Upton (who was present as Elder from 
Templepatrick) rose and declared, that even supposing his brother 
Elder had so expressed himself, he had in his (Colonel Upton’s) 
opinion, spoken only what was true, for that the Nonsubscribers did, 
he (Colonel Upton) thought, maintain principles which opened a 
door for heresy to enter the Church. This declaration on the part 
of Colonel Upton gave rise to a long debate, the result of which was 
that the Sub-Synod passed a resolution affirming that Colonel Upton 
had tailed to make good his charge against the Nonsubscribers, and 
from this decision Colonel Upton appealed to the General Synod 
which was to meet in the month of June following. 

Preparatory to the prosecution of this appeal, a private meeting of 
some eight or nine Subscribing Ministers whose “ capacity and close- 
ness” (as Livingstone in one of his letters expresses it) could be 
depended on, was held in the last week of May 1723, at Castle 
Upton, where they stayed a day together, concerting measures for the 
approaching Synod. ‘The result of their deliberations is given by 
Livingstone, in a letter to one of his Scotch correspondents, which is 
dated Castle Upton, June 10, 1723, but need not be here quoted. 
It is more pertinent to our present subject to copy a few sentences 
from another letter which also was written by Livingstone to Wodrow 
a few days later, and which, like the letter already referred to, is dated 
from Castle Upton. In this letter Livingstone, having alluded to the 
probability of the Nonsubscribers being called upon at the approach- 
ing Synod “to declare their submission to Presbyterian Synods as 
Judicatories of Jesus Christ,” proceeds to say : 


“Tt is thought that if the Synod comes to insist on this cramp question, the 


Nonsubscribers will be in danger of choking upon it, before they get it swallowed — 
down. You may depend upon it, they are for overthrowing all Church Authority. — 


I have been present when they ridiculed your Scotch discipline in private conver- 


sation; but you know the rules of gentlemanly conversation will not allow me to _ 
make use of that against them in a public argument, and many other things that 


would expose them. In short I could be one of their worst enemies, but I never — 


will betray private freedoms.” : trp hats 
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__ The latter part of this extract is, we think, very creditable to Mr. 
Livingstone, shewing, as it does, that, unlike many religious dispu- 
tants, he did not allow his zeal as a polemic, to make him forget the 
honourable feelings of a gentleman. 

The meeting of the General Synod of 1723, at which Colonel 
Upton’s appeal from the Sub-Synod of Belfast was to be heard, was 
held at Dungannon, in the middle of the month of June, and a very 
stormy meeting it. was. Livingstone, writing to a Scotch Corres- 
pondent under date July 20, 1723, gives an accouut of it, which, 
however, is too long to be inserted here entire. The Synod, accord- 
ing to Livingstone, sat for a fortnight, and he says, “there was very 
little done during the whole time, but in the affair between Colonel 
Upton and the Nonsvbscribers.” The Colonel maintained his appeal 
with much manliness and vigour. On some matters of form the Non- 
subscribers objected to his method of procedure ; but the Synod voted 
that Colonel Upton should be allowed to go on in his own method, 
and certainly the way in which he acquitted himself, when opposed 
to such skilled disputants as the Nonsubscribers admittedly were, was 
highly creditable to the ability, as well as to the conscientious integ- 
rity, of the gallant Elder from Templepatrick. 

Various Nonsubscribers replied to Colonel Upton on this occasion, 
but of all the speeches which were madeagainst him, “the most terrible” 
(to use the words ofan English minister who was present, when writing 
to a friend) was made by Mr. Harpur, the minister of Moira. In this 
speech Mr. Harpur pointedly alluded to Colonel Upton, and, there- 
fore, what he said respecting that gentleman (as reported by the 
English minister above referred to) may here be given, as well as the 
reporter’s account of the effect which Mr. Harpur’s words produced 
upon the Synod. 


** After he (Mr. Harpur) had very tenderly complained of the transactions of 
the Synod, he charged Mr. Upton with the guilt of all the consequent mischiefs 
_ that might arise. At his door he laid all the interruptions in his ministerial use- 
fulness that might grow out of the present jealousies of his people. If there were 
any that might, through prejudice against him, founded upon Upton’s positive 
assertions and unproved accusations, be barrren under his ministry, the blood of 
those would be found at his door. (Here Upton went out, and Harpur proceeded). 
IT am sorry he does not hear me ; but though he may find favour among men, and 
his conduct be censured much more mildly than it deserves, yet a day is coming 
when he will tremble at the review of all the blind and guilty violence of his zeal, 
and it will afford him little comfort to have destroyed the usefulness of many 
ministers, and widened and kept open the divisions in the Church, however he 
may now pretend that he does God service. He added that as he was persuaded 
a true repentance for that particular conduct was absolutely necsssary, he prayed 
for him that it might be speedy too. He urged a great deal more, and methought 
thundered like the great captive Apostle before Felix, but he fled from the storm 
of this speech. I never heard anything, I think, more awful in some parts, and 
more movingly tender in others, than this speech was. I believe one hundred 
persons wept. You might see really the very countenance of the most guilty sink 
and fall ; and abundance of the old ministers, even some who had an active hand 
in the transactions of this strange assembly, seemed to melt ; but some, to my great 
offence. profanely smiled.” 


_ The formal conclusion of the matter at this Synod, with respect 
to Colonel Upton’s appeal, was that this Reverend Body passed four 
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resolutions, in three of which they affirmed the justice of Colonel 
Upton’s allegations as to the tendency of Nonsubscribing principles ; 
but by the fourth resolution they deferred the further trial of the pro- 
cess till the next meeting of the General Synod, on the ground that 
the Nonsubscribers had not got due notice of the evidence which 
Colonel Upton proposed to produce in support of his appeal. 

When the next meeting of Synod was held (at Dungannon, on 
June 16, 1724), at which Colonel Upton’s appeal ought to have come 
up for final issue, it was found that the appellant was not present. 
“* He was necessarily kept at Dublin,” (says Wodrow, writing to Lord 
Grange, on July 15, 1724), upon some public business, and sent his 
excuse for not waiting on the Synod, which was sustained. The 
Nonsubscribers craved that his charge against them might be dis- 
missed, but that was not yielded, and they protested.” The matter 
was therefore deferred for another year. Before the end of that 
period, Colonel Upton was dead. He died on June 6, 1725, only a 
very few days before the meeting of Synod; and in consequence 
of his death, the process which he had instituted against the Non- 
subscribers fell to the ground. 

At this meeting of Synod in 1725, some of the Presbyteries con- 
stituting that body were re-arranged, and some new Presbyteries were 
formed ; the object being to separate as much as possible the Sub- 
scribers from the Nonsubscribers. On this principle all the Non- 
subscribers were put into the Presbytery of Antrim, whilst, for the 
accommodation of the Subscribing ministers of this county who 
scrupled at holding communion with Nonsubscribers, the Synod 
organised a new Presbytery, which out of compliment to the congre-— 
gation whose history we are now writing, or, perhaps, more immediately 
to its minister (Mr. Livingstone), and its lately deceased Elder 
(Colonel Upton), both of whom were leaders amongst the Subscribers, 
was called the Presbytery of Templepatrick. Of the Presbytery thus 
constituted at this time there still remains a singular piece of Presby- 
terial property, in the shape of a large punch-jug, bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘Presbytery of Templepatrick,” written under the figure of a 
clergyman in gown and bands. On oneside of the jug are the words, 
“liberty without licentiousness,” and on the other, “ peace and liberty 
to all mankind.” This jug was probably not procured until some 
time after the formation of the Presbytery. and when, as we shall see, 
that body had fallen away completely from the strict subscribing 
principles of its founders. 

In 1726 took place the final rupture between the Subscribers and 
the Nonsubscribers. The General Synod met that year in 
Dungannon, on June 21. In the debate which ensued on that 
occasion, the name of Livingstone of Templepatrick is prominently 
mentioned under the following circumstances. The Nonsubscribers 
had reminded their Subscribing brethren that most of themselves 
[the Subscribers] had signed the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
with the reservation of “The Pacific Act” of 1720, which allowed 
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_ 


them to substitute expressions of their own for any phrase or phrases 


— 
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in the Confession at which they scrupled, so that (the Nonsubscribers 
affirmed) such qualified subscription on the part of the Subscribers 
really gave no more rational satisfaction as to their actual sentiments 
than was to be had before they thus subscribed. Thereupon Mr. 
Livingstone of Templepatrick made the following proposal—“ Our 
brethren say they do not know in what sense we subscribed the Con- 
fession. Let us now go through it with them article by article, and 
let both them and us declare in what sense we understand them, 
and by this means we shall see how far we are agreed.” The pro- 
posal was very creditable to the evidently simple-minded sincerity of 
Mr. Livingstone ; but the Synod was not at all inclined to adopt it. 
They exclaimed, “shall we stay here all year, and examine our faith 
over again—we have had reasoning enough—Vote, vote.” Accord- 
ingly a vote was taken, and the result was that the Synod agreed to 
an overture proposed by the Subscribers, declaring, amongst other 
things, that the principles of the Nonsubscribers “ put it out of the 
power of the Synod to maintain ministerial communion with them in 
Church Judicatories as formerly, consistently with the faithful discharge 
of their ministerial office, and the peace of their own consciences.” 

Thus ended (so far as the Synod of those days was concerned) 
this memorable Controversy which for many years had agitated the 
Presbyterians of Ulster not a little. In the vote for a breach of 
Communion with the Nensubscribers, Mr. Livingstone of Temple- 
patrick doubtless most cordially concurred, and it is likely that his 
Elder, if he had one with him (which does not appear), did the same. 
But it is rather remarkable, that in the old Templepatrick Session 
Book, of this date, there is not the slightest allusion to this Subscrip- 
tion Controversy in which the Minister and Elder of that Congre- 
gation took such an active part. From this, however, it is not to be 
inferred that the people of Templepatrick were not deeply interested 
in the question at issue. Tradition says, that at this time, a body of 
men from Templepatrick came to the parish of Cairncastle (whose 
Minister in those days was a Nonsubscriber) for the purpose of 
stirring up his people to secede from his ministry. The story adds 
that during their stay for this purpose in Cairncastle, the Temple- 
patrick men literally “pitched their tents” in the Meeting-house 
Green, of that parish ; but that a storm arose during the night which 
levelled their tents with the ground, and that in the morning the 
visitors from Templepatrick, returned to their own homes, without 
having accomplished the object for which they had come to 
Cairncastle.: 


Cdork. 


OME people may exclaim, ‘‘ What is there to say about work? 
Surely we have enough of that in our every day life, without 
writing about it in Magazines! What we need is less work and more 
play.” Perhaps some of us are plunged into a continuous whirl of 
either hand or head work ; if so, we ought to be thankful, for no life 
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can be worth living without real earnest work, and it is better any 
day to ‘‘ wear out than to rust out.” 

It seems to us that those are the most truly happy whose lives are 
full of honest labour, and that no greater blunder, whether theological 
or secular, was ever made than the promulgation of that falsest of all 
ideas, viz., that work is an evil, inherited from our first parents, as a 
punishment for their fall. Even in Paradise, so we read, the 
primal pair were set, if not to till the ground, at any rate to ‘dress 
and keep the garden. We have lately been re-reading some of 
grand old Carlyle’s writings and have been struck, more than ever, 
with his persuasive eloquence on the d/essedness of labour, and on the 
curse of leading an idle, useless life. Could we abolish the old idea 
that manual labour, at any rate, is a disgrace, and, instead of 
educating our boys almost exclusively for clerkships and professions, 
and teaching our girls how to pass through life with a minimum of 
work, we would early imbue them with a sense of the happiness of 
each one’s finding out for him or herself some special sphere of 
industry, in which his or her powers would have most chance of free, 
fair play,—could we succeed in doing this, think you not that a far 
higher moral tone would pervade all ranks of society than at present ? 

Quite recently we have been through Messrs. Elkington’s magnifi- 
cent showrooms, and as we examined, in silent admiration, the 
marvels of manual and artistic labour displayed there, we could not 
help wondering how any one, possessed with common sense, could 
possibly think it ‘“‘beneath him” to produce such work as that. Ask 
yourself frankly : Would you rather pass a day in wanton idleness, or 
in the mere mechanical addition of figures in a clerk’s office, than 
have the joy and pride of designing or of working out the beauties of 
such master-pieces of human skill and ingenuity ? 

Then again, not only does Carlyle urge us, one and all, to throw 
ourselves gladly into any true work our hands may find to do, but he 
pleads most pathetically that we will do it we//, do it with all our 
might. Now, surely, this principle of doing our work thoroughly has 
a noble moral tendency, as well as a plainly practical one. Every 
one knows the good old adage, ‘‘ What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well.” By carrying out this maxim in every-day life, and by 
setting a good example, each one might help in his or her own small 
sphere, so that we should not only grow to be, individually, true men 
and women, but we should raise the whole tone of the nation, and in 
time, we should hear less about ‘‘ shoddy” work and the “ decline of 
British manufactures, etc.; a day might come when we should see our 
people, from highest to lowest, taking an honest pride in the thorough- 
ness and genuineness of their work, instead of, as is now too 


frequently the case, getting through the least given amount in the _ 


shortest possible time. 


After all, does not the question resolve itself into this: Are we or — 


are we not prepared to follow the example of the Great Artificer; of 


Him who slumbers not, nor sleeps; whose minutest detail is as 


perfect as His mightiest production; whose work began in~ 
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eternity of the past and will go on to the eternity of the future? Do 
we desire in all earnestness to be worthy children of such a Father, or 
shall we be simply idle drones, wasting all our God-given powers in 
listless inactivity or in a mere thoughtless pretence of work? 

Let us fling aside the old heathenish notion that labour is fit only 
for slaves, under dread of the lash; let us gird up our loins and put 
our shoulder to the wheel, for there is work enough, and to spare, for 
all God’s children to do. And let us do it as children, not as slaves; 
let it be done gladly, lovingly, faithfully—not grudgingly and sloth- 
fully. Then, at length, a time will come when life on this fair earth, 
through man’s obedience to God’s laws and willing service in all work 
that is good, true, and noble, may be rendered, in very truth, a fitting 
fore-court of the life that is to come. Let us not furget, then, that 
idleness is a sin and a curse, but heartily welcome every opportunity 
for real work, remembering whose children we are, and that “ Laborare 
est orare.” 


IMotices of Books. 


What I saw in Norway: A Series of Letters describing a Cheap 
Norwegian Holiday. By Rev. W. Harrison, author of How J saw 
Italy, and A Continental Holiday. (Manchester: Johnson & Rawson). 
Mr. Harrison warns his readers that his little book may be thought to 
compare unfavourably with its predecessors, inasmuch as Norway 
contains no treasures of art and architecture for the traveller to dilate 
upon. The apology was not needed. The book is distinctly the 
most interesting of Mr. Harrison’s narratives. We do not think that 
the author excels in description, either of natural scenery or of art 
treasures. His word painting is bald, and his connoisseurship dubious. 
The charm of his writing lies in the interest he compels us to take in 
the traveller's own genial personality, and in the vivid glimpses of 
other human beings which stud and enliven his pages. The scenery 
of Norway is grand, yet Mr. Harrison does not make us feel this ; 
though it is true he tells us that the water of the Fiord resembled 
“green gauze,” and that the glow upon the mountains, like Oliver 
Goldsmith’s coat, was “plum-coloured.” But his pictures of his 
fellow travellers, and of his Norwegian friends, are freely sketched in, 
and very life-like ; while his little stories, colloquially told, are full of 
a quiet and refreshing humour. That he did wonders, at small cost, 
needs no telling, to those who have devoured his former booklets. 
All who buy this one will have reason to congratulate themselves on 
a well spent ninepence. 

The Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. (Blackpool : ‘‘ Times” 
Printing Works.) Mr. Charles Hennell, if he were “living here,” 
and happened to see this little tract, made up of excerpts, would 
probably be inclined to repeat the old exclamation, “Save me from 
my friends!” There are some good things still to be found in Mr. 
Hennell’s brochure, though, as a whole, it was a disappointing 
performance; but the tractmaker has simply picked out the very 
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weakest of his fancies, classed by Hennell himself as ‘“ conjecture 
alone,” and has oddly matched them with the credulous crudities of 
a transatlantic spiritist. The result is a foolish and mutually 
destructive medley. ‘The only harm that the tract can do, is to 
generate the false impression that unbelievers in the resurrection are 
all of them extremely weak-minded. No one would be inclined to 
treat these pages as calling for a serious reply. At the same time we 
are fully aware that there are real difficulties in the subject, and that 
it is the duty of those who believe in the Gospel to understand and 
endeavour to meet them. 

Christian Hymns. (Women’s Printing Society, ‘Great College 
Street, Westminster). This choice selection of 269 hymns invites us 
for three reasons. As a mere piece of printing and binding. it is got 
up with exquisite taste, care, and simplicity; its lightness in the 
hand, and convenient shape, make it a well-nigh perfect manual for 


public use. while it is elegant enough for the drawing-room table. 


Next, though the volume itself gives no indication of the fact, it is 
compiled by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, for the service of his 
Church. Lastly, it is most heartily Christian, animated, to a degree 
unusual in our hymn-books, by warm personal love for Christ. We 
miss the names of the authors of the various hymns, some of which 
are original to this volume, but most of which are the old and tried 
favourites of various Churches. We believe the price is two shillings. 
Manchester New College. Address to the Theological Students, 
delivered at the Close of the Session, 1881-2. By Henry W. Crosskey, 
LL.D. (Manchester: Johnson and Rawson) We are inclined to 
think that this is (with one exception) the finest piece of work we 
have ever seen from Dr. Crosskey’s pen; and we do not hesitate to 
say that it is, without exception, the most admirable address, to young 
men preparing for the university, we have ever read. Dr. Crosskey 
speaks from a real sympathy with young men, and meets them heart 
to heart. Nowhere have we seen, in a few poetic sentences of true 
power and fervour, a more complete vindication of the necessity for the 
ripest culture as the very condition of direct dependence on the 
Eternal Spirit. The address is full of wise and warm suggestions, 
driven home by an almost epigrammatic force of expression. 
Memorials of the Old Meeting House and Burial Ground, Bir- 
mingham. By Catherine Hulton Beale. (Birmingham: Printed for 
the subscribers by White and Pike.) This sumptuous volume forms 
a very appropriate memorial of a house of worship enriched by many 
associations, and shortly to be remembered among things of the 
past. Too great praise cannot be given to the authoress for the 
loving care and excellent skill with which the various illustrations 
have been prepared. In every minute detail, the features of the 
building, and the monuments of the graveyard, have been reproduced. 
In some cases (eg. tombstone No. 24) the exactness of the repro- 
duction renders the inscription enigmatical ; but we learn from other 
instances that the object has been to give the inscriptions exactly as 


they now appear, without filling in the blanks which time 
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has made. The introductory History of Puritanism is not equal 
to the remainder of the volume. Some of the errors we set 
down to misprints, as where George Fox is made a native of 
Lancashire, instead of Leicestershire; others to copying from untrust- 
worthy authorities, as where Charles I. is said to have been “baptised 
by a Presbyterian minister ;” others to haste of writing, as where we 
read of ‘the Socini brothers.” But, apart altogether from particular 
instances of mistake (which, from one cause or another, are pretty 
numerous) the conception of the Puritan movement is poor. As is 
very usual with Unitarian writers, several names are labelled 
Unitarian, with little or no reason. The special history of the old 
Meeting House itself is compiled in part from original documents; 
and many of the hitherto unpublished particulais are of much interest. 


Devotional extracts. 


EXTEND Tuy Mercy To Me, O Thou compassionate Father of the 
human race, and forgive all my follies and sins. Make me sensible 
of my weakness and of my proneness to error. May I keep my 
heart with all diligence. May I watch, with urceasing care, over 
every thought and purpose of my mind. In all my ways may I seek 
to please and to honour thee; and do thou direct my paths. Grant 
me wisdom to choose the way which is right, and resolution to 
continue in it; and to pursue it, by whatever allurements or 
temptations I may be assailed. Establish all my virtuous purposes, 
and strengthen every motive to sincere and universal obedience. 
What I know not, O God, graciously teach me. Root out whatever 
there is of evil in me, and implant and cherish within me every holy 


and good affection. Rey, Chas, VF ellbeloved’s Devotional Exercises. 


For M\setr, I FIND THEE EVER WITHIN ME. It 1s Thou that 
workest with me in all the good I do. I have felt a thousand times 
that I could not of myself conquer my passions, overcome my 
habits, follow my reason, or continue to will what I once have 
willed. It is Thou who gavest me this will, who preservest it pure. 
Thou hast given me courage, uprightness, and all the good emotions 
I experience. Thou hast created within me a heart which desires 
Thy justice, and thirsts for Thy eternal truth. Fenelon. 


OPEN Tay Hann, O Gop, and fill us with Thy loving kindness, 
that the mower may fill his hand, and he that bindeth up the sheaves 
his bosom, that our garners may be full with all manner of store, 
that our sheep may bring forth . . . that our oxen may be strong 
to labour, that there be no breaking in, or going out, that our hearts 
may be replenished with food and gladness, that there be no more 
complaining in our streets. Give us sufficient for this life, food and 
raiment, the light of Thy countenance, and contented spirits ; and 
Thy grace to seek the kingdom of Heaven, in the first place, and 
_ then we are sure all these things shall be added unto us. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
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Lessons from the Life of Christ. 
(6th August.)—Tuer DISAPPOINTMENTS OF CuaRIST. 


Read Luke xiii. 22-35. Learn Matt. vii. 13-14. Ayman 36. 


Cane lesson tells of the failure of Jesus to accomplish all he had 

at heart. Some leaders fail because they cannot live up to 
their own ideal; they are found out and passed by. Jesus was rejected 
because he could not sink below the divine life which was in him. 

Notice (v. 22) the ceaseless, business-like energy of Christ’s 
mission; a steady progress to Jerusalem, evangelising as he went. 
The result of religious instruction does not rest entirely with the 
teacher; there must be a responsive energy on the part of the taught, 
if the teaching is to bear fruit. The immediate effect of Christ’s 
work was not wholly encouraging. Some one wondered (v. 23) 
whether, after all, only a few would be won by the Master’s word. 
Jesus said religion is a serious, energetic, and personal business. You 
must be in earnest (“strive”). It is like getting in by “ a narrow 
door;” it requires an effort. It is not enough to be hearers and 
associates (v. 26) of Christianity. What will Christ say (v. 25-29) to 
those who have no better claim on him than this? We are very much 
like the Jews; they thought they were sure of Heaven, because they 
were connected with “Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
Prophets” (v. 28). We fancy it is all right, because we are Christians, 
born in a Christian country, living under Christian privileges. As 
then, so now, people whom the Jews called Gentiles, whom we call 
heathens, may often put us to shame (zv. 29-30). 

Did the difficulty of impressing souls with a real sense of religion 
daunt Christ? If so, he would have bzen ready to listen to those 
who warned him that Herod Antipas would kill him (z. 31), as he had 
killed John the Baptist. No doubt the Pharisees who bade him run 
away meant well by their cold and prudent counsel. They little knew | 
the divine fire that burned in Jesus: “I must go on my way!” (z. 33). 
Tell Herod, if you like, where I am and what I am doing; “that fox,” 
cruel, cunning, unscrupulous, may lie in wait for me, but “to-day and 
to-morrow” I have my work to do, and shall do it (v. 32). How 
noble is the spirit, how lofty the patriotism, how divine the trust, of 
that confident assurance. “It cannot be that a prophet perish” till 
his work is done; and my work takes me to Jerusalem ; while on the 
way to it I am safe (v. 33). 

The mention of Jerusalem calls up the image of that city, so_ 
sacred, so beloved, so saddening to the heart of Christ. Jerusalem 
had a heritage of glory and shame. Its treatment of prophets (v. 34) 
was proverbial. It had resisted, and that “often,” the appeals of 
‘Christ’s tender love for souls (v. 34). Its temple was a gorgeous 
shrine, empty of real faith (v. 35). Its children would indeed receive 
Christ with a welcoming cry (v. 35); until its people could echo that 
welcome, they would be as those who have eyes and see not. 
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(13th August ).—RELIGIOUs PRIVILEGES, 
Read Luke xiv. 1-24. Learn Luke xiv. 11. Hymn 81. 


GAIN, as in the last chapter, Jesus comes into conflict with public 
opinion on the Sabbath question. But observe an advance. 
Before (xiii. 14), loud complaints were made of Christ’s healing on 
the Sabbath ; now (z. 4-6), whatever people may have thought, they 
were silent, feeling that they ‘could not answer” him. 

Notice that Jews, as a matter of course, were festive (v. 1, 7) on 
the Sabbath ; this was not “ work.” It was a rather great display of 
hospitality, on this occasion ; many guests invited, and considerable 
feeling about precedence. Hence the parables which follow. 

The first (v. 8-10) is a parable of deserving and having. As at a 
feast, so in life, every one wants to get the first place. No harm in 
this; but folly to try to snatch at it. The world soon puts down 
upstarts. The way to reach the top is to begin at the bottom, and 
thoroughly master every successive step. True of study, and business, 
and even of religion. Sudden saints are shams. 

This doctrine may be applied with some harshness by unsym- 
pathetic minds. Strong disposition in business men to be hard upon 
incapables ; well-to-do people think poverty a crime; intellectual 
persons scorn the unenlightened ; religious people often gather up 
their skirts and shun the weak and sinful. The opposite of this is 
the Gospel principle. ‘Bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind” (v. 12). Christianity expressly addresses itself to the failures 
of society, and has a hand of friendly welcome for its outcasts. 

How happy must people be to avail themselves of the privileges 
thus offered them through the beneficial agencies of Christ’s religion 
(v. 15). One would think so ; but the next parable (v. 16-24) shows 
that human nature is not moved all at once, even by the Gospel offer 
of sympathy and help. This is a parable of excuses. They are the 
put-offs of everyday life, with which people first cheat themselves, and 
then make apologies to their friends. What are our excuses? What 
do we say to ourselves, and to others, when we are trying to account 
plausibly for not doing something, though we know it would be far 
better and happier for us if we were to do it? We think these guests 
in the parable were very foolish, and not very honest or straight- 
forward. What would ¢hey think of us ? 

Observe how eagerly Christianity is appreciated, now as then, by 
the very poor, the utterly hopeless and helpless in “the streets and 
lanes of the city” (v. 21). Should we wait till times of sickness, of 
bereavement, of misery, to embrace the joys of religion? Should we 
not remember that the healthy, the happy, and the strong are bidden 
to the spiritual refreshment and the consecrating associations of the 
kingdom of God? 

~ Let us remember, too, that the habit of making excuses destroys 
the power of feeling and acting rightly. The excuses exclude 
themselves for the future (v. 24). 
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(20th August).—CcOUNTING THE COST. 
Read Luke xiv. 25-35. Learn Luke xiv. 34. Hymn 60. 


(EVERY mighty movement for human good attracts a large number 
of persons whom it does not permanently retain. Afterwards a 
sifting comes, and many fall off. “Great multitudes” (v. 25) followed 
Christ ; but he warned them that their following him must mean 
something; and he knew that as soon as religion made serious 
demands on them, plenty of followers would drop away. What he 
says to them (v. 26) seems a hard saying. But it just means this: 
religion must be the first and chief concern, or it is nothing. A 
Christian must value the law of Christ more than life or friends, 
This. may be a very real cross (v. 27) but it must be borne; and it 
must be remembered that the best love we can show to “father, 
mother, wife, children, brethren, sisters,” is to live like a Christian. 

Here are two illustrative parables, briefly put, in question form. 
How would it be in building? (v. 28-30). The formation of a 
Christian character is often pictured by St. Paul as like the erection 
of an edifice, a species of “‘ moral architecture,” to use Sir Henry 
Wotton’s phrase. We must “first sit down and count the cost;” that 
is to say, we must live on a plan; calculate our expenditure; see what 
temptations it will be necessary for us to avoid; measure our strength; 
choose, not always the life we should like best, but the life we can 
fulfil most honourably and uprightly. 

How would it be in war? (v. 31-32). That a Christian life is a 
warfare, is often repeated in the New Testament. Well, in war there 
is no room for child’s play. Even a great king must pause first, and 
see whether, even with a good cause, he is strong enough for the 
undertaking. No Christian is justified in rushing into rash enter- 
prises, on the plea that his motives and his aims are good. Life is 
either a victory or a defeat, and we must make it a victory by 
measuring our power of endurance and attempting what we can do. 

The next verse (v. 33) which again seems a hard saying, touches 
the root of the matter. The real failures of life are traceable to 
selfishness, more than to anything else. Self renunciation is the secret 
of Christian greatness and true happiness. 

Salt is that which preserves, and gives flavour; and is, in the 
East, the symbol of frien lly association. A Christian spirit is the 
“salt” of life (z. 34). How many begin with this, and lose it? 
Why? They have not estimated what it really implies, and commits 
them to. They would like to be followers of Christ, if it conflicted 
with no selfishness, and did not interfere with what they have 
persuaded themselves are their interests. This is why a professed 
Christianity is often despised ; ‘‘ men cast it out” (7. 35). 

Many will not hear this teaching; but all “have ears” (v. 35) for it. 
Christianity appeals to something, which is in all men. Conscience, 
the sense of duty, the desire to reach the best life, these are elements. 


in us all, and Christianity touches all, because it touches these. 
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(27th August)—THE MARROW OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Read Luke xv. Learn Luke xv. 7. Hymn 35. 


338 haar was the charge brought against Christ by the murmurers 
of his day. He associates with “sinners” (v. 2). They meant 
by “sinners” people who were not orthodox Jews ; “sinners of the 
Gentiles,” as St. Paul says (Gal. ii. 15). But the very purpose of 
Christ’s coming was to reach “ sinners ” of all sorts, to attract them 
to himself, and to win them by sympathy. In the parables of this 
chapter, he exhibits the divine dealing with those whom the world 
calls “lost,” and shows how they may be “ found” and recovered. 

The parables are in an ascending scale. There is the loss of a 
sheep, a mere chattel (v. 4-7); next of a piece of money, which 
represents an infinite variety of things which it is value for (v. 8-10) ; 
lastly of a son (v, 11-32). The lesson running through them all is 
that the owner, or the father, did not believe the missing one was 
lost. The shepherd sought for the sheep; the woman searched for 
the coin. It was somewhere, could it only be discovered. Apply this 
to “sinners ;” there 7s a way of getting them back into the right path, 
if we did but know how to set about it, and were willing to persevere. 
And then think of the joy of bringing back one erring fellow-creature 
to repentance and amendment (v. 7-10). It is entering into the joy 
of heaven and God. 

It is not always possible to deal with persons, as though they were 
sheep, or coins, to be sought for in a mechanical way. They must 
often be let alone by us for a time, lest we do more harm than good. 
They are not really alone, uncared for, however low they may sink. 
God is dealing with them. When we lose sight of them, His eye is 
upon them, and His providence is not ineffective with them. The 
wandering son forgot God, as well as his father; but God did not 
forget him, and we may be sure his father prayed for him. _Life’s bad - 
and bitter experiences brought the young man at length “to himself” 
(v. 27); to that better and truer self which he had forgotten, as soon 
as he began to forget God. These words “he came to himself,” are 
the hinge of the parable. Up to that point, the story 1s of a down- 
hill descent; after that, it becomes one of an uphill progress. Uphill 
work is hard work, and slow, but every step counts. First, he 
recognised that he had sinned, toth “against heaven” (he spoke in 
this roundabout way, of God; religious Janguage was unfamiliar to 
him, and perhaps he avoided it), and against his loving father. Then 
he got up and began to go home. 

Let us not be too hard upon the “elder brother.” May we not 
see in him a picture of our own too frequent feeling in reference to 
those who are beginning to try to do better? How slow we are to 
help them, how unwilling to trust them. The father’s generous love 
and joyful welcome, gave the repentant prodigal the assurance that 
he would be tried again, and strengthened him not to fail. Can we 
not treat others in this spirit, which is the very spirit of Christ ? 
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Irish Intelligence. 


BELFAST.—We are informed that Rev. 
J. Pollard is resigning the charge of the 
Domestic Mission, and undertaking the 
superintendence of a new Domestic 
Mission, to be started in the North West 
ot London. There can be but one 
opinion in respect to Mr. Pollard’s 
eminent services during his ministry in 
Beltast. His success has been without 
parallel, as his efforts have been beyond 
praise. We hope he will not be ‘‘ lost 
in London”; hundreds of poor families 
will long regret his removal from Belfast. 

CAIRNCASTLE. —Rev. F. Thomas 
transmits to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association the report of a 
successful year. He speaks of the 
extinction of the Manse debts, and of 
the purchase of a harmonium. ‘‘ The 
congregation,” he says, dates back for 
nearly 200 years, and this is the first 
year that a musical instrument has been 
used for the ordinary services of the 
Church. We havea practice night once 
a week, and the result is that the choir 
has considerably increased in the number 
of its members, the singing has been far 
better, and the interest taken in the 
improvements, especially by the young, 
has been much greater than we had 
anticipated. Last year the school was 
re-organised ; we received several fresh 
scholars, the attendance was good; and 
for the general improvements of our 
school’ we had special commendation 
from the Association of Irish Non- 
subscribing Presbyterians and other Free 
Christians at their annual meeting last 
year. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.— On Sunday, the 
gth July, the scholars’ annual floral 
service was held, when the church was 
beautifully decorated with leaves and 
flowers, and the children sang appro- 
priate hymns. Rev. J. C. Street and 
Mr. C. Wright, of Manchester, assisted 
at the services. Rev. J. J. Wright gave 
the address to the children. There 
was a large attendance of friends and 
strangers, and a special collection was 
taken up for the children’s excursion to 
Craigavad, where a meadow will be 
placed at their disposal by Sir E. P. 
Cowan, Mayor of Belfast. 

Newry.—The Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian Church of Newry has sus- 
tained a severe loss in the unexpected 
death on 26th June, after a short illness, 


of one of its elder and most valued 
members, Mr. Robert McAlpine. His 
single-minded, upright, benevolent, and 
useful life, merited and gained general 
esteem ; while his zealous devotion to 
the cause of Scriptural Unitarian Christ- 
ianity, and the unsurpassed regularity 
of his pious attendance on the services 
ot religion, afforded the best example to 
the people of his own denomination. 
As a token of the respect of his fellow 
townsmen, the Masonic Brotherhood of 
Newry, to the number of 120, and re- 
presenting all ranks of society, attended 
and walked in procession at his funeral, 
each wearing a card inscribed ‘* We 
mourn our loss.” ‘The following extract 
from Mr. McAlpine’s will we commend 
to the attention of our readers :—‘‘I 
leave and bequeath to the Unitarian 
Church which I attend every Sunday, 
and which I love, and whose faith is 
the faith of the Gospel, the only true 
faith, one hundred pounds.” 

Rev. D. MaGINNis. — The many 
friends of Rev. David Maginnis, formerly 
of York Street, Belfast, now of Stour- 
bridge. will be glad to know that the 
council of the Royal Historical Society 
have elected him a fellow. 

SUSTENTATION FuND.—In Rev. D. 
Thompson’s report to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association we find 
the following paragraph, which seems 
to deserve special attention, ‘* The 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, which 
has on its roll one-half of our churches, 
has a sustentation fund, out of which 


six congregations are now in receipt of - 


450 a-year each for the support of the 
ministry. The aim of the founders was 
to include all the Irish churches, and, 
if this aim had been steadily worked 
out, there can be little doubt it would 
have been a great success. But, un- 
happily, it met with opposition, and 
the scheme of a general sustentation 
fund had to be abandoned. ‘There now 
appears to bea desire for closer union 
and more hearty co-operation than of 
old.” 
thing, ought not the Non-subscribing 
Association to take up this matter? ~ 

SYNOD OF MUNSTER.—The preacher 
at the Annual meeting in Dublin, on 


sth July, was Rev. W. Whitelegge, 


M.A., of Cork. From his 


} 


sermon, 
John iv. 24, we make a long extract, 


If these last words mean any- — 


account of the interesting historical con- 
nection whichit exhibits between the Uni- 
tarianism of [reland and that of America. 
Our readers may be aware that the 
North of Ireland supplied the original 
members of the Boston congregation, of 
which Mr, John Moorhead, from Ne. - 
townards, was the first minister, and 
which afterwards became illustrious in 
the annals of Unitarianism under the 
ministry of Dr. Channing. We now 
learn that to a minister from the South 
of Ireland the first impulse of Boston 
Unitarianism was due. Dr. Freeman 
Clarke said in London the other day, 
that his grandfather, Rev. James Free- 
man, of King’s Chapel, Boston, the first 
openly avowed Unitarian minister in the 
United States, was converted to Uni- 
terianism, chiefly by intercourse with 
the Rev. William Hazlitt, father of the 
essayist. Mr. Hazlitt was, so Mr. 
Whitelegge tells us, ‘‘an Trish Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian minister, born 
at Shrone-hill [? Shaun-hill], County 
Tipperary, in the year 1737. He grad- 
uated at the Universi'y of Glasgow, and 
after some years’ ministry in England, 
[Wisbeach, 1764-5, not at the existing 
lace, which is Baptist, but the old 
resbyterian one; Marshfield, 1765-70; 
and Maidstone, 1772-80], settled at 
Bandon, Co. Cork, in 1780, and became 
a member of the Presbytery of Munster. 
During his stay at Bandon he exerted 
himself on behalf of some American 
prisoners, confined in the neighbouring 
town of Kinsale; and his manly and 
vigourous remunstrance against the 
cruelties exercised towards them by the 
English soldiers, produced a marked 
improvement in their condition. His 
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own condition, meanwhile, among the 
rampant Tories of Bandon, was rendered 
extremely unpleasant. The consequence 
was that at the close of the war he emi- 
grated to New York [1783]. His 
humanity had preceded him, and he was 
received with enthusiasm. The Assem- 
bly of the States General sent a depu- 
tation to invite him to preach before 
them. He stayed at Philadelphia 
fifteen months, and delivered a course 
of lectures on the ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity” in the college. His heter- 
odox opinions prevented his settlement 
at Boston as a minister, but he was 
instrumental in forming the first Uni- 
tarian Church in that town. During 
his stay of four or five years he published 
various tracts in support of Unitarian 
principles, and prepared the way for the 
shortly subsequent exertions of the 
banished patriot, Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
Now, here we have exemplified in a 
very noteworthy instance the influence 
put forth by a small body, the Presby- 
tery of Munster. As clearly as cause 
and effect can be traced in the physical 
world—as clearly as any historical con- 
sequence can be linked to its an'ecedent 
—may the Presbytery of Munster lay 
claim to have been in the person of 
William Hazlitt, the Tipperary boy, the 
Bandon minister, the missionary Church 
to America a century ago,” Readers of 
the younger Hazlitt’s political essays 
may remember the very remarkable and 
pathetic picture which he draws of his 
father’s character and studies. Return- 
ing from America in 1787, he ministered 
at Wem for 26 years, and after retiring 
ae active duty, died at Crediton, in 
1815. 


Ecclesiastical Summary, 


AMONG events pertaining to the Cath- 
olic Church, the most noteworthy is the 
death of William George Ward, Ph, D., 
born 21 March, 1812, died 6 July. He 
was known at Oxford as ‘Ideal Ward” 
from his famous publication 7he Jdeal 
of a Christian Church, 1844. Onaccount 
of this book he was deprived of his 
degree by the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity; Mr. Gladstone, however, among 
others, voting in his favour. In his 
book he had advocated celibacy, but 
shortly after its condemnation he mar- 
ried Miss Wingfield. Both soon became 
Catholics. By the death of his uncle, 


Mr. Ward was lifted from very straight- 
ened circumstances to the possession of 
large cstates. He taught dogmatic 
theology in connection with St. Ed- 
mund’s College, Ware, and edited the 
Dublin Revicw. As anetaphysician he 
was recognised, by thinkers of all 
schools, as one of the most powerful 
minds of the age.—Another Roman 
Catholic, recently dead, will be remem- 
bered for a very different reason, and 
perhapsremembered longer. Mr. Joseph 
Aloysius Hansom, who died 28th June, 
aet. 78, was a member of an old York- 
shire Catholic family, the architect of 
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the Birmingham Town Hall, and the 
inventor of the Hansom cab.—The full 
text of the circular address of the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy, issued toth June, 
has just been published. It places re- 
strictions on the attendance of priests at 
public meetings, requiring the express 
consent of the ordinary of the diocese, 
and of the priest of the parish where the 
meeting is held. It condemns, but 
does not prohibit, the Ladies’ Land 
League.—The English Episcopate has 
been considering anew the question of 
University education. Catholics are 
forbidden to resort to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, as these are ‘‘ Godless ” Univer- 
sities; but they may graduate at the 
University of London as this, though 
**Godless,’’ is a mere examining board. 
—The latest works placed upon the 
Roman Index are Renan’s study of 
Ecclesias'es, and a volume on Social 
Questions, by the veneiable Senator 
Mamiani, a Unitarian in religious creed, 
and a philosophical opponent of ma- 
terialism. 

Two recent deci-ions have gore 
heavily against the sacerdotalists. Mr. 
Justice Chitty has dismissed Mr. Bage- 
hot de Ja Beré’s appeal, the whole 
subject in dispute b ing unceremonious!y 
ch.racterised by the /zmes as **trumpery 
nonsense.” A more important point is 
the decision of the Privy Council in the 
appeal of Dean Williams. of Grahams- 
town, against tne sentence of the 
Supreme Court of the South African 
Church. As in the case of Colenso, it 
is ruled that Dean Williams holds the 
Cathedral on behalf of the Church of 
England, and is not Jegally bound to 
obey the orders of the purely voluntary 
Church at the Cape. Otherwise a man 
might be silenced in South Alrica for 
teaching what, in the case of Zssays and 
Reviews, the Privy Council had ruled 
might be taught with impunity at home. 
Tne Church Times says that by this 
judgment, the Church of England is 
saddled with a new article of fuith—‘‘I 
believe what the Privy Council has 
declared, or hereafter may see fit to 
declare, on any subject whatever.” But 
this is no new article; it isthe condition 
of the very existence of the Church as 
an establishment.—The Church Times 
thinks that, in these days, ‘‘a most im- 
portant desideratum is a brief, dogmatic, 
and yet, in a good sense, rationalizing 
summary of Christian theology.” By 
‘*yationalizing ”’ it means giving the 


cited among Presbyterians of the stricter 


| reasons; but this may prove a fatal 


practice; some one may ask for the- 
reason of the reasons.—Much indig- 


| nation has been wasted over a supposed 


letter from the Bishop of Lincoln to the 
Mayor of Grimsby, anathematising the 
temperance pledge as *‘ undermining the 
deity of Christ.” No doubt it was 
honestly thought by many persons that 
no absurdity could be too great for 
Bishop Wordsworth, and hence the ex- 
traordinary paragraph found credence. 
His lordship has, however, written to 
the Zimes to say that he has never sent 
any letter to the Mayor of Grimsby. and 
entirely disavuws the words ascribed to 
him. That there may be no remaining 
doubt as to his position, he goes on to 
appal on behalf of the Church of 
England Temperance Society. —The 
new Canon of Canterbury is to be the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Freemantle, a 
man of broad evangelical theology, and 
of very warm and liberal sympathies. 
The Archbishop has done well to pro- 
mute him, and we hope he may rise to 
a Deanery in good time —The organist 
of Westminster Abbey for 58 years. Mr. 
Ture. the friend of Spohr and Mendel- 
ssohn, has pa-sed away at an advanced 
age. It is said that the first yreat 
occasion on which he played the organ 
was at the funeral of Castlereagh.—At 
a conterence of clergy and laity at Sion 
College, under the presidency of Mr. 
Aibert Grey, M.P., a resolution was 
carried to the effect that no measure for 
the reform of Church patronage would 
be satisfactory which did not give the 
pari-hone:s a voice in the selection of 
the incumbent; a rider was added, in- 
sisting upon the total abolition of the 
purchase and sale of livings.—Some- - 
thing like two dozen bills for the regu- 
lation and government of the Church of 
England, have been before the House 
of Commons in the present session.— 
From the report of the General Synod » 
of the Church of Ireland, we learn that 
the Diocesan Stipend Fund, which had 
been going down since 1877, last year 
had an increase of £10,000 over the 
amount received in 1880. This is a 
triumph of voluntaryism, in very unfav- 
ourable circumstances, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the land question. —The 
membership of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church is reported to’ be 67,483, in 229 
congregations, sat 
Some little commotion has been ex- 


sort, by the recent resolution of the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk 
to admit two Independent ministers 
without Presbyterian ordination. It 
must be a very high Presbyterian who 
writes respecting this decision that the 
Kirk has hereby ‘‘ virtually repudiated 
her claim to be a branch of Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church” and has denied 
the Faith on one very important point.” 
—Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar being at 
present off duty on account of ill-health, 
the session invited Dr, James McGregor 
to occupy his pulpit. It was the first 
time that an Established Kirk minister 
has preached in a Free Kirk pulpit at 
the request of the session since the 
Disruption,—Irish Presbyterians have 
made the discovery that the Shorter 
Catechism is not a denominational 
manual. The Witness denounces, as a 
“hardly credible’ absurdity, the idea 
of managers of National Schools ‘* pro- 
hibiting the use of the Shorter Catech- 
ism as the basis of religious instruction. 
on the ground that this would denomin- 
ationalise the national system.”—The 
Cumberland (American) Assembly has 
adopted a Revised Confession of Faith. 
This Assembly has been left out of the 
Tresbyterian Alliance ; it has however, 
appointed delegates to the next meeting 
cf Pan-Presbyterians to be held at 
Belfast. 

The Wesleyan Conference at the 
meeting in Lecds, elected Rev. Charles 
Ganett to the Presidency. His work 
has lain chiefly in the field of practical 
social reforms, in which he has proved 
himself an able and sympathetic leader. 
He was one of the originators of the 
Methodist Recurder.—The French Wes- 
leyan Conference, held at Nimes, shows 
a membership of 1,895, with 161 preach- 
ing places. 

What are we to say to the announce- 
ment that the Anthropological Univers- 
ity of St...Louis“has made a D.D. of 
Rev. F. Rowland Young, who is now 

reaching for the Congregationalists ? 
Well, we say that we have no doubt at 
all that he is as worthy to receive the 
degree as they to confer it. 

Quaker principles have been ex- 
emplified, perhaps a little late in the 
day, by John Bright. Many besides Mr. 
Gladstone have demurred to the assum- 
ption that it is a specially Quaker 
doctrine that. ‘‘the moral law is not 
intended only for the individual life, but 
is intended also for the life and practice 
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of states.” That war is a dreadful evil, 
all Christians must admit; it is defen- 
sible only when it seems clearly to be 
the least of two evils, and among civil- 
ized people, we would fain hope that 
the days of warfare are numbered, 

The Salvation Army has got a com- 
mendatory letter from the Queen, «ho, 
however, has declined to follow the ex- 
ample of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by subscribing towards its purchase of 
the late Grecian Theatre. Leading 
Churchmen are very much disposed to 
make overtures to the Army, but 
‘* General ” Booth evidently intends to 
follow out his own methods in his own 
way. He will not be drawn into any 
pledge that the Salvationists shall com- 
municate at Church, or indeed any- 
where. He says that the Army ‘‘knows 
very little about sacraments.” 

Manchester New College, the Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary Board. and 
Carmarthen College have held their 
annual examinations, and good work is 
reported in all. An unusual feature in 
connection with the Board is presented 
by the tact that, although five students 
have completed their course, none of 
them are immediately entering the 
ministry. Two go to Owen’s College 
for a session ; and three are taking the 
full theological course at Manchester 
New. 

Scotland has lost the excellent services 
of Mrs. Cardine A. Soule, who has 
returned to America; but we are glad 
to learn that her place as a missionary 
of Universalism in Scotland will be 
taken by Rev. Mr. Crossley, who is 
coming from America to supply her 
place. 

An unusual number of distinguished 
Unitarian preachers from America have 
made their way across the Auantic this 
summer. Following Dr. Freeman 
Clarke have come Rev. E. E. Hale, 


and Dr. A. P. Peabody; and the Welsh _ - 


Association meetings have had the 
benefit of the presence of Rev. J. L. 
Jones, from Chicago, who, to the great 
delight of our Welsh friends, showed 
them that he had not forgotten the use 
of his native tongue, though he left for 
America when a child. 

A curious instance of the influence of 
Judaism was presented in the case of the 
late Countess of Charlemont. Grand- 
daughter of a peer, wife of an-earl, of 
purely English descent, educated as a 
member of the Church of England, she 
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early began to doubt the truth of the 
Christian religion, and at length prac- 
tically set it aside. She did not, how- 
ever, take to Agnosticism, or rest in 
mere Deism; she became almost a 
Jewess. In London she went to the 
Bayswater Synagogue, In Belfast she 
went to the Synagogue in Great Victoria 
Street. For Spiritual consolation she 
went to Chief Rabbi Adler. Her very 
charities were Jewish. She was, in fact, 
a ‘‘proselyte of the gate” a very rare 
thing now among the Jewish people. 
Her amiability of character. and excell- 
ence of understanding, would have made 
her an acceptable convert to any sect. 
Mr, Bradlaugh is being prosecuted 
for blasphemy, on the strength of recent 
articies in a publication called the Free- 


thinker, There are eleven charges ; if 
convicted ontwoofthem, Mr. Bradlaugh, 
besides being visited with fine and in- 
carceration, will be disqualified for 
sitting in Parliament. The Law Journal, 
however, doubts whether the wording 
of the statute necessarily involve a Par- 
liamentary disqualification. Prosecutions 
for blasphemy have usually the effect of 
advertising the blasphemers, and now- 
a-days public opinion does not support 
this mode of displaying zeal for religion. 
Apart from this, it does not seem fair 
fighting to compass a man’s political 
ruin on non-political grounds. In say- 
ing this, we are quite aware that Mr, 
Bradlaugh has himself to thank for the 
odium which covers his name. 


Che Greatness of God. 


God, by His power, o’er all creation reigns 

On earth beneath, through heaven’s remotest plains ; 
Before His Throne archangels meekly bow ; 
Suns are but shadows of His glory now ; 
Thunder His voice, the lightning of the sky 

Is but a spark of His immensity. 

He sways all worlds: at His Supreme command 
Deserts rejoice and beauty clothes the land, 
Millions of planets are but specks to Him, 
Systems are atoms, light itself is dim. 

Kingdoms and monarchs vanish at His breath, 
His smile gives life. His frown consigns to death. 
Man shrinks and shivers at his Sovereign nod, 
Hell sinks abashed before the face of God. 

The soit and soothing zepher of His love 

Is the mild air that saints inhale aoove. 


Surbiton, June, 1882. 


DANIEL Bacot, D.D., Dean. 
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Che Manhood of Christ. 
ht 


Cc reality of the manhood of Him whom all Christians agree to 

own as their Master is one of the most precious truths of the 
Christian faith. It shines in the Gospels, it is contended for in the 
least Gospel-like of the Creeds. However much it may at times have 
been obscured and kept in the back-ground by theologians, it has been 
tenaciously grasped by Christian sentiment and Christian experience. 
Without a real example of perfect goodness and perfect sympathy, 
human in its very essence, the Gospel would lose its central hold upon 
man’s needs. One of the strongest points of the Unitarian theology 
has always been the animation with which it has insisted upon the 
plain and literal truth of the representation of Christ which the 
Gospels give. Speculations about the nature of God interest but a 
comparatively small class of minds; by many they are dismissed from 
view, as dealing with purely transcendental themes, and as not affecting, 
one way or another, the springs and motives of the Christian life. 
But the character of Christ, and his relations to us, are vital questions 
in the Christian religion. The scholastic doctrine of the Trinity is 
a problem for the occupation or the bewilderment of professed 
students of things beyond human ken; men are made neither wiser 
nor better by dwelling on these points. The Gospel portrait of 
Christ is the delineation of a being who affects us closely ; it stirs 
within us the beginning of the better hope ; it revives our spiritual 
powers; it helps us to feel and act aright; it gives us faith in our 
future. 

Unitarians think that, by removing the personality of Christ from 
the human sphere, the Trinitarian theology, when strictly carried out, 
operates fatally upon the proper reception of his manhood. The 
Trinitarian theology makes Christ a non-human Person, clothed in 
the drapery of human life. His “human nature,” according to that 
theology, does not include a human personality ; and although the 
Creed speaks of him as “perfect man,” yet the expression is inac- 
curate, if the inner personality, the basis of his being, the fountain 
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whence his actions spring, be not human but something else. Thus 
the Unitarian doctrine about Christ isan intensely practical one ; it 
is no luxury of mere transcendental speculation ; it resolves itself 
into the question, “Is the Christ whom we know in the Gospels, and 
whom the Apostles preached as Man, really this, or does the repre- 
sentation veil a personality which is not human ?” 

It is quite a subordinate question which is opened when we come 
to consider, in the light of the New Testament, how the Man Christ 
Jesus was brought into being. On this point no controversies can be 
raised which affect the main matter. Yet in the eagerness to find an 
argument against the supernatural setting of the life of Christ, this is 
sometimes represented as if it were necessarily in conflict with the 
truth of his humanity. Thus a recent writer urges the dictum, “A 
being who never had a human father was never a real man;” as if 
humanity were constituted by the special mode of its production, 
rather than by the patent fact of its existence. Press the argument 
to its logical sequence, and we must perforce conclude that the writer 
who employs it was himself “never a real man.” For from whom 
does he derive his being? Let him side with Moses or with Darwin 
as to the origin of the human species, at least he must acknowledge 
an ancestor “who never had a human father,” and who, on this rea- 
soning, “‘was never a real man.” ‘The son of this primal human- 
fatherless anonyme, being the offspring of a parent who is thus 
proved to be non-human, must himself partake of a similar lack of 

‘real humanity; and so on, through the generations, till we come to 
a no-man, in the person of the writer whom we have quoted. The 
question of Christ's supernatural birth is a matter to be considered 
on the evidence adduced for it ; but, decide it in which way we will, 
the reality of his manhood is in no way affected by the decision. If 
Christ be, in his actual personality, human, the mode of his produc- 
tion cannot destroy the fact ; any more than man is any less man, 
whether created on the sixth day, or developed at an unknown period 
from the ape. Doubtless, in both these questions there is a truth 
and an error, and all truth is important; but the importance of the 
true view of the derivation, whether of the Man Christ, or of men in 
‘general, as bearing upon the particular point of the reality of the 
manhood, is simply zd. Man is man, whencesoever and howsoever 
he came into this world. 

What is here said applies with equal force to the doctrine of Christ’s 
pre-existence. That, again, is a question to be decided upon the 
evidence; and however it may be adjudged, the reality of the man- 
hood of Christ is in no way affected by the decision. Both in the 
dialectics of Plato, and in Wordsworth’s famous ode, the presumption 
of human pre-existence plays an important part in the natural argu- 
‘ment for human immortality; and it would be hard, indeed, on natural _ 
principles, to draw the logical line which should include human post- — 
existence as a probability, and exclude human pre-existence as an 
impossibility. Unless we rigidly shut in the life of man within the — 
bounds of his earthly manifestation, and absolutely refuse to consider 
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his claim to any share in an existence beyond the limits of his temporal 
span, we cannot foreclose the possibility of his antecedent being. 
And what is possible for man in general is possible, of course, in the 
case of Christ. As the belief in a life hereafter is fully compatible 
with the real manhood of those who live into the after stage of human 
existence, so the belief in a pre-existent life offers no stumbling-block 
to the conviction of the reality of the manhood thus antedated in its 
origin. In other words, man is man whensoever he came into being. 

There is, however, an objection of a more formidable kind to the 
reality of Christ’s manhood, drawn from moral considerations. The 
postulate of Christ’s sinlessness is commonly thought to be fatal to 
his human personality. Either, it is said, you must admit the sinful- 
ness of Christ, or you must lift him above human nature; one or 
other. In this dilemma there is force, and we must consider it in 
somewhat fuller detail than we have deemed necessary for the dis- 
cussion of the preceding points. 

It is the more necessary to consider it, inasmuch as we believe 
that the great practical argument for the Godhead of Christ, the 
argument which comes home most surely to the consciences of men, 
is derived from the consideration of his sinfulness. Either Christ 
sinned, or he was actually God—this is the way in which the dilemma 
presents itself to many minds. In this form, however, the conclusion 
goes beyond the premises of those who press it. For it is conceded 
that there are beings, below the Almighty, who yet sin not. The angels 
who kept their first state are admittedly in this condition of immunity 
from sin. Even supposing, then, that it were impossible to conceive 
of a sinless human personality, the Godhead of a sinless Christ does 
not follow as a necessary consequence. There is still open the 
hypothesis of a super-angelic Christ ; a hypothesis beyond which, in 
strict logic, the argument from the alleged incompatibility of sinless- 
ness, a human personality cannot go. But this alleged incompati- 
bility we shall now examine. 

Humanum est errare is the maxim of a heathen writer, and it has 
been accepted as an axiom by Christian philosophers, who have prac- 
tically made it almost equivalent to the canon, “‘sin and human nature 
are inseparable concomitants.” Yet, if we take the Christian system 
as a whole, it cannot be said that the idea of human nature involves 
the idea of sin. The bliss in store for the blessed involves an immunity 
from sin. And if this exalted state is possible for man, either by a 
natural rise (as some would contend) or by a supernatural deliverance, 
how can it any longer be contended that a human personality without 
sin is a contradiction in terms? When sin is no longer present, 
humanum est errare (all men sin) ceases to be a universal canon; and 
if we alter the form of the maxim, to suit the altered circumstances, 
and make it run thus, Aumanum est erasse (all men have sinned), we 
are now dealing with a historical statement, not with a first principle 
of moral judgment, and there is nothing to preclude us from exam- 
ining any evidence which may offer itself in favour of an exception 
to the rule. 
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Now, the evidence for the sinlessness of Christ does not and cannot 
admit of demonstration. “The moral perfection of Christ is a doctrine 
of faith, not of sight. It rests for its authority on a definite state- 
ment of Revelation, and this a statement which we cannot verify in 
detail. We cannot pronounce, on the authority of our own investi- 
gation, that Christ attained perfection, or that he never fell from 
perfectness. The soul of Christ does not lie open before us. Its 
inner history throughout its entire career, its trials, its progress, its 
conquests, are to us unknown. Its heights and depths no eye may 
scan. The vision of the wholeness of Christ is reserved for God 
alone; ‘no one knoweth the Son save the Father.” We make no 
pretence, then, of endeavouring to srove the sinlessness of Christ, 
since, in the nature of the case, the fact is not demonstrable. But 


we shall attempt to show that faith in the doctrine is not unreasonable. 


on a human ground; that it falls in not only with what we know of 
Christ, but also with what we believe of other souls; that it is in 
complete harmony with our moral judgment of character in general. 

That all we know of Christ, the human Christ of the Gospels, in 
his earthly career, does not contradict this doctrine, but rather points 
to it, will, we suppose, be admitted. Where, on particular points, 
special pleading has attempted to find flaws in the Saviour’s presen- 
tation of righteousness and purity in human form, the endeavour has 
invariably broken down. The case has strengthened the feeling of 
his immunity from error and frailty, on the fullest examination which 
the facts allow. ‘ Which of you convicteth me of sin ?” is a challenge 
which has never been answered with any shadow of success. Never- 
theless, we are quite willing to admit, nay, we advisedly contend, that 
it will not do to rest our belief in the unique holiness of Christ on 
the mere failure of evidence to the contrary. The failure is satis- 
factory as showing that there is no ground for the disturbance of our 
faith, and thus permitting us to believe in peace. Yet a negative 
argument of this sort is insufficient to establish a positive possession 
of sinless manhood. 

How do we exercise our moral judgment of character? Let our 
estimate of human nature be what it may, we do believe, and rightly 
believe, in the existence of absolute moral perfections in some souls. 
We do so, not by sight, but by faith. Our conviction is superior to 
proof, is deeper than proof. To take examples. What man who 
rejoices in the fidelity of friendship, or in the purity of the conjugal 
relation, but believes, with an implicit and undoubting assurance, 
that his friend is true, that his wife is chaste? Does he feel that he 
can prove either point? Does he wait for proof, or want proof? 
Can he know in either case all that has passed, all that passes, in the 
life or in the heart on which he relies? If he set himself to doubt, 


able to believe? Is it not rather a privilege of his nature that he 


may rest assured in the veracity of his moral judgment, without a — 


sifting of particulars, without the scrutiny of a whole career, from the 
cradle to the present hour? We hold that in some souls we may be 


can he be satisfied? Is he then wrong to trust, foolish and unreason- — 
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assured of certain virtues, that they are present in their integrity, 
absolute and flawless. This is what we attribute to the saint on earth; 
but the same principle of moral judgment is applicable and is applied 
by us, when sanctity is not in question. Here, for example, is a soul 
that cannot lie ; here, a spirit which sensuality cannot touch ; here, a 
heart that wears the robe of a seamless charity; and here, again, a 
soul that dwells in faith undimmed. These are possible human 
virtues. Because they are virtues of ordinary human beings, they 
are accompanied, doubtless, with defects in other directions than that 
of the main excellence which they exemplify. But because they are 
human, they are none the less pure and perfect in theirkind. Prove 
them you cannot, in any one case ; it is your privilege to have expe- 
rienced their presence and to believe their reality. It is your sad 
loss if you cannot thus simply apprehend and trust them. 

Now, what we claim for Christ, in respect of his moral perfectness, 
is just this, that by faith we may.perceive and feel in him, in the 
direction of every perfection, what we believe and are sure of, in 
separate souls, in reference to a single virtue, or at most a few. And 
this position it is which renders Christ unique in the realm of the 
moral life. If it be unreasonable to interpret the indications of his 
purity under the guidance of the faith we repose in him, equally 
unreasonable must it be to believe that there is in any soul such a 
thing as real moral beauty of any kind. If we may, without qualifi- 
cation, call any man just, truthful, sincere, brave, pure, devout, and be 
certain (though we cannot prove it) that he is so, at all times, and in 
all his thoughts, we may with the same reason allow that faith does 
not mislead us, when it pronounces upon the existence in Christ of 
all these qualities, and of all others which make up the moral life of 
man, in their absolute simplicity. There is no quality in Christ’s 
holiness of which human nature does not afford some example; there 
is none that human nature suggests, which is not found perfect 
in him. 

All this train of remark assumes, it will be said, that we begin our 
acquaintance with Christ by putting ourselves into an attitude of trust. 
It implies the continuous growth of a very close and confidential 
relation on our part towards him. Nothing is more true. And without 
such an attitude, without a relationship so close and confiding, how 
are we to know his character, or any character, at all? 


Fragments of a Life. 
IV. 
SERMONS. 


LITTLE thing of trouble yesterday 
Has preyed on me, and set my nerves awry ; 
The glory of my work is flown away, 
Preaching is foolishness, husks void and dry. 
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I wonder if it were an omen sent 

To me that feel sometimes how vain the task, 
Whose inspiration is to-day so spent 

That for fresh heart I scarce have heart to ask. 


Hearers know not the preachers’ weariness, 
Know not the pain whereof his soul is full, 

When (sinful too) he tries their life to bless, 
And knows they lightly call his sermons dull. 


And yet these heaps of sermons, brown of ink, 
These once-warm words, once said and cast aside, 
Have comfort in them; nay, I cannot think 
That God His blessing on them has denied. 


They have been grace for some who came to seek 
Refuge in Him away from mortal care ; 

My sorrow comes because my flesh is weak ; 
’Tis but a passing mood my heart must bear. 


I will hold fast to my beatitude, 

And hold my office blest, though for a space, 
Before my vision, hiding shades intrude, 

God has eternal light upon His face. 


V; 
SICKNESS. 


Thus lying on my bed to see 
The outer course of life, 
Feel in my heart the strife 

Of captive longings to be free. 


This is worse sickness than my pain, 
Working through limb and nerve, 
That now I cannot serve 

Life’s movement, or the daily gain 


Of bread, or that diviner toil 
Which Christ has laid on me; 
O lapse of energy 
That should such precious action foil. —s 


Ah, haply my impatient will, 
My hurrying thought and deed, 
Has laid on me the need 

To learn the grace of being still. 
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And in these pale long watches, when 
No power of act is mine, 
Perchance the sacred line 

In silence speaks to me again. 


Not they alone of active state, 

Who in the front affray 

Fulfil their doom, but they 
Serve, too, that only stand and wait. 


God yet has work for me to do ; 
But for the Spirit meek 
And waiting I must seek 

Ere He this prostrate frame renew. 


VI. 
MARRIAGE. 


No more with restless wish to roam 
I greet the day that brings my bride 
And deep, still joys of home. 


The being beauteous by my side 
Will live throughout these earthly days 
My safe and heaven-sent guide. 


To-day have I new eyes, new grace, 
To see in life the things divine, 
New strength to fill my place. 


Sweet prayers about my heart entwine 
Their scented blossoms, heaven and earth 
In one rich gift combine. 


Kindred is this with that rebirth 
Which in the name of Christ appears 
To life of perfect worth. 


We know not in the coming years 
What God will send and what deny 
Of gladness and of tears. 


But, trusting Him, will she and I 
Share all He wills us, hand in hand 
Until the day we die. 


Thanks be to God for this dear band 

Of love, of bridegroom and of bride, 
That helps my heart to understand 

The love of God, most deep and wide. 
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Reminiscences of Cravel. 


T was a glorious July day, a bright unclouded sun lighting up the 
bold peaks of the Dent du Midi, and making the clear blue 
waters of. Lake Leman gleam with a dazzling brilliancy, when we left 
the most beautiful end of the Lake, where stands the grim old Castle 
of Chillon, said to have been built by Charlemagne, now famous 
chiefly through Byron’s poem. From Montreux the line runs at the 
foot of the vine-terraced hills bounding the northern shore of the 
Lake, along its whole length, but we had only to go as far as Lau- 
sanne, where we changed lines, and literally went over the same route 
again, only at a considerably higher level, whence we obtained an 
ever-widening view over the Lake, the debouchement of the Rhone, 
and the mighty range of mountains which culminates in Mont Blane 
and its snow-clad buttresses. 

At length we lost sight of the deep blue waters of Geneva, and 
then of the Mont Blanc range, and, as we steamed in a north-easterly 
direction, the giants of the Bernese Oberland began to loom up in 
the clear distance. 

After a most delightful and refreshing ride we reached the quaint 
old city of Fribourg, and as we intended to stay only one night, we 
determined to make the most of our time, so, after having refreshed 
the inner man, we set off to see all we could before darkness came 
on. The town is most curiously built, the ground being so irregular 
that the roofs of some of the houses form the pavements of those in 
a street above. The view from the great suspension bridge, 941 feet 
long, at a dizzy height above the river Laane, is extremely picturesque. 
From the water’s edge to the tops of the highest hills the many- 
gabled, old-fashioned houses rise tier above tier, and, towering above 
them, one sees the spires of the Cathedral and of the other churches, 
the old Town-house and various remarkable buildings. The city is 
surrounded by lofty walls, flanked by curious, antique towers, and as 
we stood on the bridge, the westering rays of the sun lighting up the 
warm tints of the old buildings, we could, without any great stretch 
of the imagination, have fancied ourselves far away in the dim regions 
of the past, the bridge itself being the only reminder of modern days. 

On our way back to the hotel we wandered into the large square 
in front of the quaint old Town-house, opposite to which is a gigantic 
lime tree, now propped on all sides, which is said to have been planted 
on the spot where the wounded bearer of the tidings of the great 
battle of Morat fell, as soon as he had told the glad news to his 
fellow-countrymen. In this battle, fought in 1476, a mere handful of 
brave Swiss, defeated an immense army, under Charles the Bold, and 
the old lime tree was planted in commemoration of this victory in the 
struggle for freedom. - 

But our chief attraction to Fribourg was the world-renowned organ 
in the Cathedral Church of S. Nicklaus, which is played every even- 
ing, save on Sundays and Feast-days, between eight and nine o'clock. 
The Cathedral itself is a fine Gothic building of the 15th century, 
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with a lofty spire and a quaint old portal, carved in various bas-reliefs. 
The organ is one of the finest-toned in the world, and everything 
conduces to make this twilight performance most impressive. The 
solemn stillness before the organ peals forth; the “dim religious 
light,” for the vast body of the Cathedral is lit only by two small oil 
lamps; the lofty arches of the nave, and the weird carvings, barely 
seen, all tend to a repose of awe which our hearts but too seldom feel 
in these practical, rushing, matter-of-fact times. First there came a 
soothing, tender, slow movement, exquisitely played, in parts of which 
the “vox humana” stop seemed to give us the voices of the calm old 
monks, chanting their miserere, the whole effect being one of peace 
and repose, so that we felt as if, once more, God’s spirit might be 
descending, as of old, and attuning our spirits to worship, in its 
truest sense. 

Then followed other choice selections from some of the old 
masters, and lastly, grandest of all in its impressiveness, though not 
probably as a work of true art, the far-famed “ storm-piece.” The 
opening bars, descriptive of the quiet, pastoral life in a Swiss vale, 
the lowing of the herds, the song of the peasant at his work ; then, 
gradually, the rising of the wind, the gathering of the storm, the 
lightning flashes, and peals of thunder in the distance; now, with 
more rapid movement and wonderful harmonic combination, the 
swift on-coming of the storm, the crash of thunder-claps, human 
voices crying for help upon Him who alone can aid; the whole a 
grand climax of storm effect, and, lastly, the dying away of its fury, 
and distant voices, soft and low, rising in thanksgiving for safety after 
hours of peril. It was worth all the journey to Switzerland for that 
one hour of intense enjoyment, of solemn religious feeling. You 
may say that all this appeals only to the sensuous, not to the spiritual 
side of our nature: be this as it may, we only know that it is at the 
rarest intervals in our life that it has been given us to feel as we then 
felt, as though we had flung aside ali earthly care and temptation, as 
though our heart were raised into purer communion with the Great 
Father, as though we were worshipping, in very spirit and in very 
truth. It was an hour of pure, unalloyed religious emotion. 

The next day we took train to Berne and thence to Thun, whence 
we steamed down the whole length of the lovely lake bearing that 
name, reaching Interlachen about six o’clock in the evening. We 
awoke on the following morning to a day of wonderful splendour. It 
was a Sabbath morn, and we wandered forth to worship under God’s 
blue sky, at the base of the mighty Jungfrau, in her garb of dazzling 
virgin snow. As we stood upon one of the richly-wooded heights in 
the neighbourhood, there was a glorious panorama in every direction. 

Beneath us lay the two lakes of Thun and Brienz, with Inter- 
lachen, as its name, “ between the lakes,” implies, lying on the strip 
of land which divides them; peak above peak rising on every side, 
and culminating in the triple giory of the snow-capped Jungfrau, the 
Eiger, and the Monch. All was perfect stillness around, save when 
the wind bore towards us the musical tinkle of a bell, calling our 
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fellow-men to worship through the medium of priest and creed. We 
should be among the last to undervalue the rite of public worship, 
but we doubt whether any outward form of service would that morn- 
ing have brought us nearer to the Throne than did the silent hours 
spent amid the beauty and grandeur of God’s creation. The whole 
afternoon was given to quiet wandering in scenes of sylvan loveliness 
and among a wealth of flowers, whilst in the evening we witnessed a 
sight granted to but few, even in a lifetime. 

It is impossible to see the actual sunset at Interlachen, owing to 
the height of the mountains to the west, but the effect of the “after- 
glow,” on that Sabbath eve, will never be effaced from our memory. 
The giant peak of the Jungfrau, with her drapery of driven snow, 
caught the full glory of the crimson glow, gradually fading through 
all the most delicate shades of rose and pink, until she stood again 
as purely white as her name implies, and scarcely had the last sunset 
glints died away than the full moon rose resplendent behind a wooded 
hill, and shed her silvery rays over the “ virgin” peak. A scene of 
indescribable beauty brought this Sabbath day to a close, and no one, 
whose heart is open to pure and holy influences, could have lived 
through such a day without feeling drawn more closely to the great 
Spirit of Love and Beauty who has fashioned this fair world of ours 
and the countless systems of worlds which lie beyond our ken. 

A dear old friend, whilst wandering one summer morning through 
one of our beautiful English valleys, entered a Methodist Chapel, 
where the people were singing— 

** Lord, what a howling wilderness 
Is this dark world of ours :” 
May we not rather sing with the Psalmist of old, “ The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof?” 


Qed Ffarlep’s Awakening. 


“ (CATHER,” said a bright-eyed little boy, “ I do wish I hadn’t to 

work for Mr. Hardfist. He is always punishing me for not 
doing things I have never been taught how to do. If my dear 
mother were alive I shouldn’t be with such a cruel and wicked man. 
Do take me to work for a kinder master, dear father, do; I’ll be so 
good and so attentive.” 

Here the poor child broke down and sobbed as if his little heart 
would break. Poor little man! He was realising far too soon the 
irreparable loss of a good mother. Had she been alive, he would 
have told his story in such words as would have touched the mystic 
and responsive chord of her motherly heart. There would have been 
none of the hope deferred that maketh the heart sick, but prompt 
action in redressing the wrongs of the injured child. For a mother’s 
eye quickly sees, and her heart as quickly resents, an injury done to 
her child. 
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We must, however, do Ned Farley the justice to say that he was 
not what men have agreed to call a cruel father; he was not one of 
those monsters who wind up their drunken orgies by thrashing their 
children, but simply a being from whom drink took all moral action. 
He was not quite drunk when his son spoke to him in such plead- 
ing terms; but he was in that state which old “‘topers” call “fresh.” 
The earnest and pleading voice of his child somewhat roused him 
from the maudlin and inactive state of being into which he had 
fallen; and, looking up, he saw, in the tear-stained face before him, 
the same lustrous blue eyes, the same dark and beautifully-arched 
eyebrows, and the same sweetly pensive face as his beloved Helen’s, 
who was now with those who have done with sorrow and weeping for 
evermore, and who sing the Lord’s songs in the Lord’s home. The 
sight was too much for the rough-looking and bearded man. ‘Go 
to bed, my lad,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘and I’ll see about it to-morrow,” 
and then turned aside to hide the big scalding tears that were falling 
down his weather-beaten face. 

Poor Ned! He was not hard-hearted He did not intend to 
allow any one to illtreat his boy. Time after time he had intended 
to go to Hardfist and “have it out” with him; but, unfortunately, 
“The Jolly Carpenter” was about midway between his home and 
Hardfist’s shop, and Ned never failed to walk into that house of 
call when his day’s work was done. “I'll just have a pint of good 
home-brewed, and then walk on to see my lad’s master,” was his 
nightly remark; but he was sure to meet Bill Jones, Tom Smith, 
Jack Shivers, or some of his many pot-companions ; and then all his 
fatherly feelings vanished into thin air ; or, rather, tap-room smoke. 
Night after night passed away into the forever past ; the boy was 
subjected to fresh cruelties, and his father reeled home to a 
drunkard’s bed. 

Ned, like all other advocates of the “just-enough-without-making- 
a-beast-of-yourself” theory, never had the remotest notion that he 
should fall into the grip of the terrible vice of drunkenness. His 
father and mother were sober, industrious, and religious, and the 
years.of Ned’s apprenticeship were spent beneath the ,oof and under 
the guidance of a good and faithful lay preacher. When he had 
served his time, he worked and saved for a couple of years; and then, 
while working at the Vicar’s house, he saw a pair of blue eyes that 
made his heart bound. 

When you have a valuable and a good- Jking servant maid, it is 
a great mistake to employ young and good-looking unmarried car- 
penters about your house ; for the chances are that you wiil soon lose 
that same young woman, who is more likely to attach herself to the 
aforesaid young carpenter than to you. The Vicar’s wife often won- 
dered why it took Helen so long to gather an armful of shavings or 
a few bits of wood, and she hinted to the Vicar that she thought Ned 
Farley often called to fetch a plane, a chisel, or a hammer for another 
job of work, when, in reality, he was bent on wooing Helen the fair. 
The Vicar, good, wise man, said, ‘“‘ Well, if it must be, it must ;” he 
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“could not help it ;” and his wife, after a good deal of scolding, and 
many little mutterings about “a good home ;” “how foolish girls 
are ;” and “some people never know when they are well cared for,” 
ceased to trouble her husband any further about the matter, much 
to his delight and satisfaction. 

Now, there is one thing which, much oftener than murder, will 
come out, and that one thing is, that a certain young man and maiden 
have agreed to be no longer twain but one. The case of Helen 
Thrifty and Ned Farley was no exception to the common rule, In 
short, the maiden favoured Ned’s suit; and, in the pleasant walks 
they had together, the hopeful pair talked of the future happiness in 
store for them. In due course they were married, and, for several 
years, they were happy ; or rather, they would have been exceptionally 
happy, had not the Good Father thought well to call to rest one 
after the other of their little ones. 

After the death of the fifth child, Ned began to stay out till past 
eight at night. Helen entreated him to return to his former habits, 
and she so far succeeded that she began to hope that she had 
entirely rekindled Ned's love of home-life. Now, again, as in 
bygone days, he quietly read to her, from the old and well-thumbed 
family Bible, the story of that life which has thrilled so many hearts, 
and brought sweet peace to so many unrestful souls. As her hus- 
band read, the poor woman may have thought of those who had gone 
before: the dear little treasures for whom she had passed through 
the awful tragedy of motherhood, only to gaze for a few months upon 
their sweet faces, and then to give them back to God. Helen’s 
home was the picture of cleanliness and comfort. With true 
womanly pride, she took great pains to have a place for everything, 
and to keep everything in its place. In fagt, Ned could not say, as 
some poor men too truthfully say, that his home was not nearly so 
comfortable as the “pub.” It was comfortable, and, until an old 
companion of Ned’s most unexpectedly turned up, all went as merrily 
as the wedding bells. Then a change came. Ned recommenced 
his old habit of staying out at nights, and poor Helen almost began 
to despair ; but hers was not the nature to give in. She once more 
bent all her energies in the direction of her husband’s reformation, 
and she again succeeded. 

One bright morning, the little fellow, of whom we spoke at the 
commencement of our story, was born. O how thankful Helen felt 
for the coming of the sweet little babe. How fondly she pressed 
him to her heart, and hoped that he might be to her a comfort for 
life, and the strongest argument to win her husband completely over 
to his hearth and home in preference to the bar-room of the “ Jolly 
Carpenter.” So it proved to be. Ned no longer cared for the com- 
pany he had been wont to keep, but kept close to the line of manly 
duty. He increased in favour with employer and fellow-workmen ; 
bought a perambulator for his little son; and, when the day’s work 
was done, took a stroll with his wife through the pleasant lanes, and 
sat and talked with her about the better part of the past days, and 
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regretted his short-comings. Helen was a sensible woman, and 
longed to talk of the bright days, while she dismissed, with a few 
brief words, all the evil past. The happy years sped by. Then the 
greatest trouble that can befall any man fell upon poor Ned, with a 
crushing weight. A servant girl brought the small-pox into the town, 
and poor Helen in a few days succumbed to the fatal disease. After 
that the strong man, who had leaned all his life upon a weak woman, 
was left alone with a boy ten years of age. 

Now, some men, unable to see that they are adding to their 
misery, always have recourse to drink to drown their sorrows. Ned 
was one of this large class. Day after day he reeled home in a sad 
condition. Night after night for weeks he spent all his leisure hours 
at the public-house. After a time, he began to neglect his work, and 
this state of things continued until his employer, unable to bear with 
him any longer, dismissed him from his employ. It is not usual for 
carpenters to present their characters when they are seeking a new 
employer ; and so, as work was tolerably good, Ned had no difficulty 
in finding a new master. But the same thing occurred again and 
again; until, at last, he found that, if not actually starving, he was 
very near the verge of starvation. 

This was a new experience for Ned. Having had a thrifty wife, 
he had never been really in want of food. There was still a faint 
spark of manhood in him, he would not send his little boy out into 
the streets to beg; he would make another trial for the boy’s sake. 
He took to odd jobbing for various people, and managed to appren- 
tice his son; yet he still spent his evenings at ‘‘The Jolly Carpenter,” 
and nearly always returned home in a too drink-benumbed state to 
listen to the little fellow’s tales of hardship. 

Some weeks after the date on which our story opens, Ned 
returned home, early and sober, to find his little boy in bed moaning 
in his sleep and breathing heavily. He turned down the miserably 
dirty counterpane which covered the little fellow, and founda large blue 
mark on the pit of his stomach. To awaken the child was the work of 
a moment ; and Ned put question after question to him, to find out 
what had caused the mark, and why his child was breathing so heavily, 

“Father,” said the little sufferer, “master kicked. me in the 
stomach, and when I said I would tell you, he said, ‘Ah! when you 
can catch him sober.’” 

“What !” exclaimed Ned, ‘‘does that brute think he can do as he 
likes with thee, because thy father has been worse than a brute to 
thee. I'll let him know a trick worth two of that. Just sit thee 
there while I run to get something from the druggist’s for thy poor 
chest ; and, when I’ve put it on, I’ll just go as fast as my legs can 
carry me to old Hardfist.” 

So saying, Ned ran to the shop; procured something to ease his 
child’s breathing ; and then hurried on to Mr. Hardfist’s place. The 
result of the interview was that the cruel master was summoned 
before the magistrates, and received the well-deserved punishment of 
imprisonment for three months. 
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From that day Ned Farley never tasted strong drink. He is now 
a prosperous jobbing carpenter, and his little son, who was the 
unconscious agent in the reformation of his father, is a respectable, 
total-abstaining compositor in a newspaper office. Father and son 
work in the Temperance cause, and it would be difficult to find a 
more cosy little nest than the home inhabited by them, and presided 
over by a neat elderly woman, who, besides the ordinary work of 
housekeeping, manages to do the washing without beer. 

Truly may it be said that we have sometimes cause to be thankful 
for strange things ; and so we may safely conclude that both the boy 
and the father had room for thankfulness, even in respect of that 
cruel kick in the stomach, which roused the father from his lethargy, 
and thus proved to be Ned Farley’s awakening. 


Congregational apcmoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
XX. 


yer the Subscription Controversy, to which we alluded in 
our last number, was raging in Ulster (1719-1726), some other 
occurrences, affecting the minister and congregation of Templepatrick, 
took place, which may now be mentioned. : 

In January, 1723, Mr. Livingston went to Scotland, accompanied 
by a lay gentleman from Belfast, in order to solicit subscriptions to- 
wards the erection of a third meeting-house in that town. He 
returned to Templepatrick in the following April, and it is gratifying 
to find that, during his absence of three months from his congregation, 
his Session exercised especial care and diligence in the discharge of 
their duties ‘‘ until their minister should return.” 

In the following year (1724), Mr. Livingston was called on to 
preach a funeral sermon for ‘“‘ Madam Upton,” the wife of his friend 
and patron Colonel Upton. This sermon was afterwards published, 
but a copy of it is not now to be found ; not even in the library of 
Castle Upton, which has been diligently searched for the missing 
publication. 

In 1725 Colonel Upton himself died, as has been already stated. 
His death was a great blow to Livingston. Writing to Wodrow, he 
says, “ The want of Colonel Upton lies heavy upon my heart.” And 
again to the same correspondent, “ My affliction by the death of my 
dear friend, the worthy Colonel Upton, affected my health at the 
first to a great degree. It brought all the symptoms of my distemper 
upon me afresh, and made my spirits so low that I was capable of 
doing little at the Synod and some time after.” 

And, indeed, Livingston had every reason thus to lament the death 
of his worthy Elder. Colonel Upton had been to him not only a 
generous patron, but a kind and considerate friend. At Castle Upton 
Livingston was a frequent guest. We have seen that many of his 
letters to his Scotch correspondents were dated from that house. It 
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appears also that the Squire of Templepatrick was in the habit of 
giving his minister the reading of such new books as he added to his 
library; which, we think, shewed a very thoughtful regard on his part 
for the limited finances of a country parson. But, perhaps, the most 
touching token of the Colonel’s kindly disposition towards Mr. 
Livingston was, that knowing the delicate state of that gentleman’s 
health, he made it a point always to bring his children to the meeting- 
house for baptism, in order that his tenantry might be induced to 
imitate his example in that respect, and thus save their infirm minister 
the labour of travelling through the parish on baptismal excursions. 

Colonel Upton’s death was very sudden. “He had made no 
testament” (says Livingston to Wodrow), “which was a loss to some 
of his friends in point of legacy, and perhaps to myself.” But the 
worthy Elder had not forgotten the minister and the congregation 
with whom he had been so long connected. Shortly before his death 
he had executed a deed of trust, by which he had settled upon 
Livingston during his life, and upon the succeeding ministers of 
Templepatrick, the sum of £8 per annum, which benefaction is still 
enjoyed by the minister of that congregation. Remembering these 
acts of generosity on the part of Colonel Upton, and the great services 
which he and his father had rendered to Irish Presbyterians, we are 
not surprised to find Livingston, when writing to Wodrow about that 
author’s forthcoming History of the Church of Scotland, saying, ‘I 
hope there will be room in it for something about both the Mr. 
Uptons, father and son.” Whether Wodrow took this hint, and 
noticed the Upton family in his work, we cannot tell. With the death 
of Colonel Upton in 1725, the connexion of the Upton family with 
the congregation of Templepatrick, as members thereof, may be said 
to have ceased. 

In 1727 Livingston was chosen Moderator of the General Synod, 
which met at Dungannon on June 20, in that year. For this intended 
compliment he was not much obliged to his brethren. Writing to 
Wodrow shortly afterwards, he says :— 

‘* For my own health, it is much in the same way as formerly ; the distemper 
hanging on, and by degrees weakening the frail constitution both in mind and body. 
Blessed be God I have no pain or sickness. For that reason the brethren do not 


see so well into my infirmities as they should, and so put me upon business I am 
unfit for, particularly at the last Synod, for which I did not give them thanks,” 


It so happened that during Livingston’s occupancy of the Mode- 
rator’s chair at Dungannon in 1727, the accession of George II. to the 
British throne on the death of his father,George I.,took place. The new 
monarch was proclaimed in Dungannon during the meeting of Synod; 
and the proprietor of the town, Right Hon. Thomas Knox, invited 
the members of that Reverend Body to be present, and assist him at 
the ceremony. In compliance with this courteous request, the 
ministers and elders of Synod, with their Moderator, Mr. Livingston, 
of Templepatrick, at their head, marched in a body to the public 
square of the town, and took part in the solemnity. } 

Two years afterwards—in 1729—the parish of Templepatrick was 
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afflicted with a very severe famine. Of this visitation Livingston, 
writing to Wodrow on March 29, of that year, has given a graphic and 
affecting description, which on account of its local interest, may be 
here inserted :— 

“*It would be very tedious and difficult to describe to you the miserable con- 
dition of this poor country at the present time, with the melancholy prospect of 
what seems to follow, before the harvest comes with its relief. Such a dearth and 
scarcity of victual was never heard of in these parts. Almost the whole product of 
the last harvest is already spent. There is not seed enough to sow the ground, 
and there is none or very little money among the inhabitants to purchase what is 
brought by sea from foreign parts, which, with the oppression of exorbitant rents 
and tithes from the landlords, and especially from the Established clergy. is driving 
the people out of the country to America in such multitudes as threaten in a little 
time the desolation of this part of the Kingdom. I need not tell you, in such a 
state of things, our ministers are not suffering less but rather more than others. 
Some are gone, others are going to America, and those whose age and other 
hindrances will not permit them to follow, are at a loss to think what they must 
take to in the end for their support. My own case was formerly as comfortable 
almost as any of my brethren in this neighbourhood by the influence of good 
Master Upton ; but since his death, the change is great. This people are now in- 
debted to me in four years, full stipend, and I have not received above £12 since 
January was a twelvemonth. But this sul ject is not pleasant, and I drop it. God 
is all-sufficient, and our sins have deserved sharp correction.” 

We are very sure that at this time Mr. Livingston did sadly miss 
“good Master Upton ;” but it is gratifying to find that in the midst 
of his privations the preacher of patience piously bowed his head 
under the rod of his Heavenly Father. 

In 1742 the Seceders, or “ Erskinites,” as they were sometimes 
called, made their first appearance in the parish of Templepatrick, 
which, indeed, was also their first appearance in Ireland, for the earliest 
Irish settlement of this class of religionists was at Lylehill in this 
parish. The arrival of these people in the district with which we are 
now concerned, is thus announced by Dr. Duchal (of Antrim and 
Dublin), in a letter to Mr. W. Bruce, of Dublin, dated Oct. 1, 1742:-— 

** The Seceding Presbytery, usually called the Erskinites, upon an application 
from a few giddy people in the head of Templepatrick and Killead parishes, have 
very rashly sent over a candidate who, when I was at Antrim, preached two Lord’s 
days to vast multitudes, He has returned, and has along with him a supplication 
subscribed by considerable numbers for a minister of that kidney.” 

The particular circumstances which at this time attracted the 
Scotch Seceders to Templepatrick rather than to any other place in the 
North of Ireland, have been variously stated, and cannot perhaps now 
be accurately known. The following is the account of the matter 
which is given by Dr. Stephenson in his History of Templepatrick, and 
as the Doctor was a native of that parish, where he was born in the 
year (1742) which witnessed the arrival of the Seceders therein, we 
may presume that what he says about that event is founded upon 
what he had heard in his youth. ; 

‘‘ Their first settlement” (says Dr. Stephenson) ‘‘ arose from a very small ___ 
beginning. The family of Henderson had a farm in Ricamore under the Upton ~~~ 
family. When the lease expired, the Squire granted a lease of it either to Mr. 
Livingston or to his son, which gave so much offence to Mr. Henderson and his” 
friends that they withdrew from the congregation, and applied to two adjoining — 
ministers for advice respecting the propriety of applying to the Synod to grant an 
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erection in a distant part of the parish from the village of Templepatrick. As they 
could not plead religious scruples, but resentment on account of temporal injuries, 
the ministers opposed such an application. The party then applied to the Associate 
Synod of Scotland, who granted their request, and ordained for them Mr. Patton 
as pastor of their congregation near Lylehill in this parish.” 

The foregoing account has some appearance of truth. Many 
people have withdrawn from Presbyterian congregations for a less valid 
reason than the loss of a farm. But, perhaps, the very delicate state 
of Mr. Livingston’s health at this time, which must have greatly inter- 
fered with his discharge of the duty of pastoral visitation, had as much 
to do with this incursion into his congregational territory as anything 
else. In the Session Book at this date we read of Mr. Livingston’s 
being “long confined by sickness.” We are told also of the Session 
having “neglected the keeping of any regular meetings during the 
winter ;” and we can well believe that these two circumstances, the 
illness of the minister, and the remissness of his Session, opened a 
door for the entrance of the Seceders into the neglected parish. 

But, however the advent of these visitors may have been brought 
about, it certainly was not caused in the case of Mr. Livingston, as 
we know that in many subsequent similar cases it was caused, by any 
laxity of doctrine on the part of that minister. In the matter of 
orthodoxy, Mr. Livingston was “a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” 

With the year 1744 the Templepatrick Session Book, of which we 
have made such frequent use, ends, and no similar Book of a later 
date is known now to exist. With 1745 the earliest extant volume 
of the minutes of the Templepatrick Presbytery begins, and these 
Presbyterial records (to which also we have had access), will be our 
authority for much of the remaining history of the Templepatrick 
congregation. 

As usual, most of the notices of Templepatrick in the Presbytery 
books refer to the minister’s maintenance, and tell us of his people’s 
neglect of their duty towards him in that particular. For this 
neglect the different districts of the congregation threw the blame 
upon each other. The tenants on the Castle Upton estate com- 
plained to the Presbytery of the people of Carngraney and Bally- 
robert for not paying their due proportion, whilst the people of 
Carnanee and Ballyrobert were so far deficient that the Presbytery 
invoked the good offices of Mr. James Boyd of Antrim, Mr. Holmes 
of Antrim, and Mr. Henderson of Drumaul, who were their im- 
mediate landlords, to try and get their tenants to pay up the stipend 
which was due by them to the congregation of Templepatrick. 
Altogether the account between Mr. Livingston and his people was 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. And what made the matter 
worse, so far as Mr. Livingston was concerned, was that for a con- 
siderable time most of the very moderate sum which was received by 
the treasurer as stipend had to go to pay the probationers and others 
whom the invalided minister was obliged to employ to supply his 
pulpit during his tedious illness. 

Such a state of things could evidently not long continue. At 
first the Templepatrick Session tried to make up for the inefficiency 
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of their captain, and the remissness of their crew, by increasing 
largely the number of their own members. On one day (Dec. 
13, 1748,) they submitted to the Presbytery the names of no less 
than thirty-four persons whom they wished to be added to their roll 
of elders; and this was done accordingly. But even this was ap- 
parently of no avail. Their minister continued unable to discharge 
pastoral duty. His pulpit was supplied, more or less efficiently, by 
strangers ; and (what was worst of all) the new Seceding settlement 
at Lyle Hill, on their very borders, was beginning to act as a serious 
drain on the old congregation of Templepatrick. At length, at a 
meeting of Presbytery which was held in Templepatrick, on April 21, 
1752 :— 

‘“‘ From Templepatrick appeared Commissioners Messrs. Samuel Birnie, Geo. 
Martin, and others. representing that ancient congregation as in great danger of 
being hurt by divers of the members thereof going off to others, on account of 
their aged worthy pastor’s being incapable of performing his ministerial duties as 
formerly, and particularly that the congregation could not hear him, and earnestly 
asking our speedy advice how to be relieved.” 

The Presbytery appointed two of their members to confer with 
Mr. Livingston and the Commissioners of the congregation on the 
subject of Mr. Livingston’s retirement, and the appointment of a 
person to act as his assistant and successor. On this subject long 
negotiations ensued. No less a period than three years was occupied 
in the arrangement of these preliminaries. According to the in- 
variable and salutary rule in such cases, the Presbytery would not 
ordain an assistant and successor to Mr. Livingston until they were 
assured and satisfied that the arrears of stipend due to the old 
minister had been paid to him, and in the case of Mr. Livingston 
these arrears were considerable, amounting to nearly two hundred 
pounds in cash, and no less than four thousand loads of turf. The 
Presbytery, also, very properly required that the congregation, before 
engaging a new minister, should make some provision by way of 
annuity for the support of their aged pastor during the remainder of 
his life. For this latter purpose the people of Templepatrick were 
not inclined to tax themselves very heavily. Indeed, they were not 
at first inclined to tax themselves at all. When they were asked by 
the Presbytery what annuity they proposed to give Mr. Livingston, 
they said, “Thirteen pounds yearly.” Now this was exactly the 
amount of the two bequests which the Rowley and Upton families 
had left to their minister. It was, therefore, not theirs to give. In 
giving it they themselves were giving nothing, so that this proposal 
of theirs strongly reminds us of the generous man 

‘* Who, out of his great bounty, 
Built a bridge at the expense of the county.” 
But cn June 20, 1755 (after they had presented a call to a young _ 
man whom they were anxious to have as their future minister), the = 
people of Templepatrick were induced to increase their offer by 
proposing to pay out of their own pockets 47 yearly towards the © 
support of their aged pastor, which, added to the Rowley and Upton 
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bequests of £13 a year, would make altogether an annuity of £20 
for their old and infirm minister, during the brief remainder of his 
days. They also undertook to give Mr. Livingston “ full satisfaction 
for the arrears of stipend which were due to him,” and this they seem 
to have done ; for on July 15, 1755, commissioners from the congre- 
gation produced to the Presbytery the following release under Mr. 
Livingston’s hand. . 


“T do hereby declare that I have received full satisfaction for all arrear stipend 
due me by the congregation of Templepatrick ; and they have yiven me proper 
securities for an annuity of £20 yearly during my natural life, and they have given 
me securities for 300 loads of turf during my life, and the life of my wife, which I 
do also accept as full satisfaction for the arrear of turf. Given under my hand this 
14th July, 1755. (Signed), ‘*W. LIVINGSTON.” 


_ Mr. Livingston lived three years after his retirement from the 
active duties of the ministry. He died on September 1, 1758. It is 
not known where he was buried, nor is there a monument of any kind 
to mark the last resting-place of the fourth minister of Templepatrick, 
who for forty-six years laboured in that congregation as faithfully and 
as laboriously as his feeble health and many bodily infirmities allowed 
him to do. Perhaps it was well that it should be so. If Mr. Livingston, 
when alive, had sometimes to ask his people for bread, they did not, 
when he was dead, give him a stone. 

Mr. Livingston was married, but who his wife was, we do not 
know. After her husband’s death, she was popularly known in the 
parish as “the old lady,” and was on terms of intimacy with the ladies 
of the Langford and Upton families, and other gentlewomen of the 
neighbourhood. By this lady Mr. Livingston had at least two 
children, a son and a daughter. His son and namesake, William 
Livingston, is often mentioned in the minutes of Presbytery as acting 
for his father in money matters between him and his congregation, 
when the old minister had become incapable of transacting such 
business for himself. From this son was descended (there is every 
reason to believe) a family of the name of Livingston, which once occu- 
pied a highly respectable position in the town of Larne. By a 
member of that family—the late Mrs. Macassey, whose husband (now 
many years deceased), was an Independent Minister in Carrickfergus 
—the present writer was told that her father, Mr. Luke Livingstone, 
was descended from the Rev. W. Livingston of Templepatrick ; and 
that she remembered seeing in her father’s house a volume of that 
minister's manuscript sermons, three of which were on the new birth, 
and also his college diploma, with a large seal attached. This lady’s 
son, Mr. Luke Livingstone Macassey, C E.. of Carrickfergus, is there- 
fore, according to this statement, which there is no reason to doubt, 
a lineal descendant of William Livingstone, the fourth minister of 
Templepatrick. 

Mr. Livingston’s daughter (Margaret) married Francis Scott of 
Dunadry, by whom she had three sons and two daughters. One of 
her sons, Francis, was educated for the ministry, but he died young 
(on March 29, 1736), and his early death may have been a dis- 
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appointment to his grandfather, who had probably looked forward to his 
grandson’s assisting and succeeding him in the pulpit of Templepatrick. 
Through his daughter, Mr. Livingston of Templepatrick has now 
many living descendants, one of whom, Mr. Samuel Hughes of Liver- 
pool, has shewn a very pious and creditable respect for his good 
ancestor’s memory, by collecting all that can now be recovered of his 
literary remains. 

The following are the names of the persons who were appointed 
elders in the congregation of Templepatrick between 1721 and 1755 
—James Gibson (formerly an elder in Donegore), George Martin, 
John Legat, William Aicken, James Browne, John Thompson, Joseph 
M‘Neilly, Archibald Finlay, Alexander Holmes, James Reid, William 
Scott, Wm. Douglass, James Dickey, James Caruth, Robert M‘Cord, 
James Fleming, William Birnie, John Birnie, Samuel Birnie, John 
Neil, Alexander Abernethy, William Bell, John Hamill, Andrew 
Dalrymple, Andrew M‘Neilly, Henry Kelso, Joseph Allison, Joseph 
M‘Ilwaine, Joseph Thubborn, William Biggar, William Robinson, 
Robert Jamieson, David Gilliland, Quintin Moore, David Armstrong. 

All the above, with the exception of the first-named (James 
Gibson) were added to the Templepatrick Session in one day, Dec. 


13, 1748. 


Confessions of an Anglican Clergpman. 


ASK, with all humbleness, where the idea of Threeness is 
expressed in the New Testament with a doctrinal sense and 
force? Where is the Triune God held up to be worshipped, loved, and 
obeyed? Where is He preached and proclaimed in that threefold 
character? We read, ‘ God is one,’ as, too, ‘I and the Father are 
one ;’ but nowhere do we read that Three are one, unless it be in a 
text long since known to be interpolated. Nowhere in Scripture is 
there the idea of numerical virtue or mystic number. 
“Is not that which I confess to have been a lifelong trouble to me 
a comparative novelty? * * In neither of these creeds [ Apostles’ 
and Nicene], and certainly not in Scripture, do we find the expression, 
‘God the- Son,’ or ‘God the Holy Ghost.’ Whenever I pronounce 
the name of God simply and first, 1 mean God the Father, and I 
cannot help meaning that if Iam meaning anything. When, there- 
fore, I immediately add ‘the Son,’ or ‘the Holy Ghost,’ I am 
conscious of a departure from the sense I opened my mouth with. 
The first invocation, namely, that to ‘God the Father,’ is to me 
intelligible and clear, for the words bear finite sense with infinite 
enlargement. But as the words stand, and in the order in which they 
stand, the other invocations are not to me intelligible. When I pro- _ 
nounce them I feel in a momentary maze, as if a dizziness had come 
on me, or as if I had slipped and were twisted round. I have had 
execute a performance, and I have always done it ill. 
“« Speaking generally of the Articles, of the Catechism, and ¢ 
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portions of the Prayer Book, I used to suspect them the work of men 
without knowledge of human nature, without bowels of compassion, 
working for promotion and getting it. 

“The Church Catechism has been the sorest trial of my long hfe. 
From youth to age it is the wheel on which I have been racked and 
tortured. To me it is a millstone tied to the neck of the Church of 
England. * * It cannot be the natural instinct of any true pastor 
to make such a string of abstractions the basis of a child’s religious 
education. I could not help liking Charles Kingsley, and greatly 
admiring most of his works; but I will confess I never quite felt the 
same respect for his moral qualities after I heard him preach at 
Whitehall a most fulsome eulogy of the Church Catechism as the best 
possible basis of Christian teaching. 

“T will own that I still think many of the prayers and other forms 
incurably wordy and tedious. Any man who, in private life, persisted 
in using two words for one, and in repeating himself continually, 
would be avoided as a nuisance and thought an empty-headed, cold- 
hearted man. On what ground can stupidities intolerable to man be 
thought the language fittest for the presence of God? 

“ For the earlier forms, ‘much simpler, shorter and more natural,’ 
have been substituted ‘an abundance of good language ’—the admi- 
ration of scholars, gentlemen and ladies to this day. - But the people 
somehow have never taken to it, and it is only a small proportion of 
religious households that prefers the Prayer Book to all other devo- 
tional utterances. 

“No Anglican layman or divine was ever so wildly enthusiastic 
for his Church as to set it up as a model for general imitation. The 
men who composed the English ritual cannot possibly have had the 
least inkling of the future of the British Empire. Even the double- 
minded son of Beor, even the Pagan sibyls, priests, and poets, had 
more of the prophet in them. When its ‘ peculiar form of the gospel’ 
is offered to the heathen world, it is humiliating to feel that ‘ the vast 
majority of its fellow-citizens at home will have nothing to do with it, 
and abominate it from one quarter or another of the theological 
compass.’”—LReminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement : 
by Rev. T: Mozley ; Vol. II. 


Devotional Extracts. 


FATHER OF MANKIND, LOOK IN THY MERCY ON THE GREAT 
CITIES AND TOWNS, yea, and on the little villages also, of our favoured 
land. Alas, notwithstanding that Bibles and means of grace are to 
be found everywhere, what numbers are there who are living in rebel- 
lion against Thee. Thou seest the open and grievous sins that 
prevail among the ungodly, and the lukewarmness and worldly con- 
formity which is manifest among the professing church. Oh! send 
forth bold and faithful preachers of Thy word to warn sinners * * 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. And as the 
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preacher’s voice reaches their ears, may the Spirit’s power touch their 
hearts, and lead them to repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance. Cassell’s Family Prayer Book. 


LEAD US WHITHERSOEVER THOU WILT, deal with us as Thou 
pleasest: give us poverty or riches, prosperity or adversity, as shall 
seem best to Thine infinite wisdom and goodness ; bless us only with 
peace and contentment of mind, and with wisdom to adorn every 
state and circumstance of life, by a pious and becoming behaviour. 

Rev. Wm. Turner. 


Hoty FaTHER, SUFFER ME NOT TO BE LED ASTRAY from the 
path of Thy commandments; above all, suffer me not wilfully and 
intentionally to yield to any temptation to sin. May I never, through 
sinful confidence in my own powers, place myself in the way of trial. 
May I carefully observe the first inroads of sin, and in no instance 
think of disobedience to Thy law as otherwise than destructive. 

And, O Gracious Father, for those who are totally forgetful of 
Thee, who live without attention to the voice of conscience, and to 
the commands of the Gospel, I pray that they may perceive their 
sins and their danger, and immediately and earnestly endeavour, by 
timely repentance, to regain Thy forfeited favour. 

Dr. Lant Carpenter, in “ Morning and Evening Meditations.” 


Motices of Books. 


The New Testament (Students Edition). The Revision of 1881 
compared with the Version of 1611; showing at a glance what ts 
common. to both, and, by diacritical marks and footnotes, what ts peculiar 
to each. By R. Wendell, minister of the Gospel. (R. Wendell: 
Albany, N.Y.) The Americans are ahead of us in their use of the 
Revised Version. There is no monopoly as regards reprinting it 
across the Atlantic, and consequently there are many new editions 
brought out, possessing special advantages for the student. As a 
mere specimen of typography, this particular edition (published at 
2 dollars 50 cents., or rather less than ten shillings) is superior to any 
of the English ones. The underlinings do, as the title page professes, 
enable the reader to see at a glance where alterations have been 
made; and by reference to the key (which may be learned in five 
minutes) the precise character of the changes may be at once deter- 
mined, whether arising from addition, substitution, or transposition, 
and whether used by new readings of the original text or not There 
is no special sign for omissions ; but all words dropped out, as well 
as all words altered, are to be found at the foot of each page. So 
so far as we have tested it, the work seems most carefully done. In — 
marking the division of verse from verse, this edition adopts a con: 
venient and useful sign; but in this respect the arrangement in the | 
“ Teachers’ Edition,” also American, is simpler and more ingenious — 
——namely, the introduction of a heavier type for the punctuation 
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mark, or final letter, which closes each verse. All these American 
editions are contraband in this country. though they may be obtained 
privately from their publishers. It is a pity that arrangements cannot 
be made with the English publishers, so as to permit of a free circu- 
lation of such valuable aids to a full knowledge of the effects of the 
Revision. 

Canal Adventures by Moonlight. By George Smith, of Coalville. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) We do not wonder that this important and 
interesting narrative has reached its second thousand. It is both 
attractive as a story, and valuable for its insight into the habits and 
ways of a much neglected portion of our population. Mr. Smith’s 
“ Adventures” have a philanthropic aim; he has studied and described 
the canal-boat dwellers with a view to their material and moral good, 
and especially with the purpose of enlisting public opinion on the side 
of the efforts which he is persistently making to secure the benefits of 
education for the hordes of uncivilised children now doomed toa 
demoralised life on board the canal boats. How numerous and how 
degraded this class of poor children really proves on examination to 
be, few persons who “‘sit at home at ease” have any conception. Mr. 
Smith is an experienced and a sympathetic observer ; his little book 
on the English Gipseys shows that he has a power of getting hold of 
the better side of the outcasts of society, and a real enthusiasm in his 
self-imposed and most praiseworthy task. He impresses us as a man 
of considerable power, combined with great unselfishness. Having 
got an object in hand, he is not likely to be deterred from its prose- 
cution by any obstacles. He means to persevere in pressing his views 
upon the Government ; we believe he will succeed, and we expect that 
he will be recognised by the general voice as one of the genuine 
philanthropists of our time. His book is written in an artless 
strain, with little care for literary niceties, but with much power of 
verbal delineation, and a transparent sincerity of intention. It is a 
narrative which, once taken up, will be read to the end, and will make 
indelible impressions. 

fleart Faith: A Sermon preached in the New Meeting House, 
Kidderminster. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals and Preacher to Harvard University. (Kidderminster 
Shuttle Office).—Under the figure of a casket containing a treasure 
Dr. Peabody contrasts the faith that rests in mere words and that 
which reaches the heart and substance of Christian truth. From this 
introductory illustration Dr. Peabody well developes the salutary 
lesson that the faith, which really profits the soul, is that which a man 
takes into his being and assimilates, lives upon, in short. Mere items 
of opinion, however true, stand on an essentially lower level than 
that occupied by a living and working faith. Still less can the pro- 
cess of rejecting error supply an adequate spiritual nutriment. As 
Dr. Peabody well says, “ There is no efficacy, no working power, in 
a creed of negatives, though every one of them be the negation of 
a falsehood.” The sermon as a whole is a beautiful expression of 
warm Christian faith, flowing from the heart of the preacher. 
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Lessons from the Life of Christ. 


(37rd September ).—T ue UsE anD Misuse oF Money. 
Read Luke xvi. 1-17. Learn 1 Cor, iv. 2. Hymn 88. 


Ge parable of the rich man and his steward draws a picture of a 
clever man of this world, who found himself in a scrape, and got 
out of it. Ina certain sense we cannot help smiling our admiration 
of the steward’s sharp-witted move. But while we give him credit 
for adroitness, we feel a moral shock, and cannot approve the man. 

The steward was accused to his master of “ wasting his goods ” 
(v. 1), that is to say, he was letting them pass out of his hands with- 
out payment, and without keeping accounts. The master seems to 
have been a large producer, and the steward was his agent in supply- 
ing the retail traders. The accusation come suddenly upon him ; his 
“account” was not ready; and he was on the point of dismissal 
(v. 2). What was he todo? He had not been brought up to manual 
labour, and was above begging (v. 3). He hit upon a plan which 
seemed to have many advantages. It would give securities to his 
master, and perhaps satisfy him, while it would also conciliate him to 
the traders whom he had served, and get him employment with them, 
when his stewardship was no more (z. 4). Oil and wheat were the 
chief articles of his master’s produce ; and from the oilmen he took 
their “bond” for 50 per cent. of their debt; from the bakers, who 
were perhaps better off, he took their “ bond” for 80 per cent. This 
composition would ease the debtors, who could not be expected to 
find ready money at the moment, and would put his master in pos- 
session of something better than a vague claim which, owing to his 
steward’s negligence, he would find it difficult to establish. The 
master, “his lord” (v. 8), who must have been an easy going man, 
or he would have looked more closely after his steward long before, 
saw the cleverness of the manceuvre, and gave some praise to it; it 
was acting wisely after the wisdom of the “sons of the world.” 

It was not acting according to the principles of “the sons of 
light.” And, therefore, Jesus says that there is another and a better 
way of dealing in money transactions. Many make money an idol ; 
“mammon” is the name of the false God of wealth; it is money 
when worshipped as an idol. But money may be used in righteous 
ways, and we may make friends, by its means, with goodness and 
charity (v. 9). The use of money is a test of character ; lax dealings 
here are a sure sign of general untrustworthiness (v. 11, 12)./) We 
may employ money so as to turn it to good uses, and make our 
business a real service of God; but not if we idolise wealth and make 
its acquirement our chief concern (v. 13). q 

The Pharisees felt this to be directed against them, and thought 

it very unworldly and foolish counsel (v. 14). Like many others, im- = 

mersed in the pursuit of gain, they “ justified themselves in the sight 

of men ;” but the real question is, what God thinks of us (v%. 15). whe 

law of honesty must be kept in the most minute particular (2. 17> 
; ‘i 
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(10th September ).—THE RicH MAN AND THE BEGGAR. 
Read Luke xvi. 19-31. Learn Job xxi. 13-15. Hymn 82. 


ROM the Latin word for rich (d7ves ) this is often called the parable 

of Dives and Lazarus. But we do not know the rich man’s 
name. Jesus does not fix the odium of this luxurious selfishness on 
any one in particular, and if there were an individual whose character 
suggested the story, his name has perished with his riches and his 
pride. ‘Purple and fine linen” (v. 19) speak of rank as well as 
wealth, perhaps allude even to “ kings’ courts” (vii. 25). Some have 
thought a Herod pointed at in this parable. 

See the tender touch about the charity of ‘‘ even the dogs” (v. 20), 
and remember Christ’s constantly loving words tor animals as well as 
men. It is said that in Shakspere there is not a single good word, 
or a word of affection, for the faithful dog. Now, in the East, the 
dogs that prowl as hungry scavengers about the streets are banned as 
unclean pests, yet on more than one occasion Jesus has a kind word 
for them. 

The rich man and the poor outcast both died; both went to the 
same place, Hades, a new word in the Revised New Testament. 
Hades (literally the “ unseen”) is the place of departed souls, where 
they await the resurrection. But though the place is one, between 
the souls inhabiting it there may be a “great gulf.” So there is here. 
Good men and bad men are never equally happy. In the unseen 
world, one may be in “ Abraham’s bosom” (v. 22) resting in the lap 
of the father of the faithful, while another is “in torment.” 

It was like the rich man to suppose that his anguish could be 
relieved away by an outward application (v. 24.) The miseries of 
sin, here and there, are within the soul. But Abraham does not 
speak harshly to the spirit that entreated him. He calls him ‘‘son” 
(v. 25), and bids him remember that his woes were what he had 
brought upon himself. He could not be out of misery except by 
being a different man from what he had made himself. If Abraham 
still calls him ‘‘ son,” so does God, and whom God calls “ son” He 
will find means, we know not of, for bringing him to Himself. The 
parable, with its true and awful warning, does not limit God’s mercy. 
And there is a symptom of a less selfish spirit awakening in the rich 
man. He thinks of his five brothers, and wishes to save them from 
his fate. 

We often long to know more about the world to come, and some- 
times think we should live the better if we had a fuller certainty 
about the nature of its retributions and its joys. We know enough. 
We know that there is but one kind of life and character that is meet 
for heaven. If we do not believe the plain teachings of God’s law, 
we should scarcely be persuaded if one were to “rise from the dead” 
to tell us of the fate of souls (v. 31). 

This was realised in the life of Christ. He rose from the dead, 
but those who had been hardened against his teaching were hardened 
still. 
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(17th September ).—Some Fruits oF FAItu. 
Read Luke xvii. 1-19, Learn Col. iii. 13. Ayman 22. 


HBP Lord does not speak of faith at the beginning of this chapter, 
but the disciples see that it is the lack of it that makes his 
precepts hard. Forbearance and charity are the great virtues which 
he presses home upon us here. First, let not your hastiness or 
thoughtlessness or misconduct be the occasion of another’s fall 
(v. 1, 2). Next, be always ready to forgive (v. 3, 4). How are we 
to attain the spirit in which these virtues thrive? We must have 
faith in Him whose children we all are; that alone can enable us to 
do right, and to be charitable to those who do wrong. 

So the apostles, feeling the need of a more religious spirit to fill 
their lives, cry, “ Increase our faith ” (v. 5). Perhaps they wanted it 
increased in some supernatural way ; but by comparing faith to “a 
grain of mustard seed,” Christ intimates that, if it is real and living, 
faith will naturally grow. Remember the parable of the mustard 
seed (xili. 19). The obstacles to right feeling and action are seem- 
ingly rooted in us at times as strongly as the sycamin tree in the 
ground ; but an earnest faith in God will give power to uproot and 
cast them away (z. 6). 

What follows, about the ploughman and shepherd, and what they 
have a right to expect after the day’s work is got through, is designed 
to give a reason for the exercise of forgiveness and forbearance. 
How can we severely judge others, with any show of right, as though 
we might plume ourselves on our own superior excellence ? What 
have we ourselves done, at the best? Simply our duty. And how 
few can even boast of that? We are “unprofitable servants” all (v. 10). 
Shall we set our faces sternly against those whom we think to be a 
little more unprofitable than ourselves ? 

Jesus found faith where others did not look for it. Kwon 
Samaritans, with whom Jews had “no dealings” (John iv. 8), he 
found, as we have seen (x. 30-37), a compassionate and generous 
humanity. He was on his way through Samaria again (7. 11). Near 
the entrance of a certain village, ten lepers “ lifted up their voices” 
bespeaking pity and help. They did not dare to come near; their 
fearful disease made them aliens from their kind. Companions i in 
misery, they found a common bond of fellowship in their wretched- = 
ness ; nine were Jews and one a Samaritan. Had they been in health, > 
the nine doubtless would have avoided the one. Jesus healed them 
all, bidding them go for the usual certificate of health to the priests 
of their respective faiths (v. 14). One, and but ene, turned back 
with thanks to the compassionate Saviour, and to God the All-healer. — vie 
It was a Samaritan (v. 16). This poor man, a heretic in creed, a _ 
schismatic in ecclesiastical connection, showed faith that broug 
forth fiuits of gratitude and praise. 

Here was a lesson, indeed, for apostles of little faith, a1 
lesson is good for all of us to learn and remember. 
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(24th Septenber ),—TIMES AND SEASONS. 
Read Luke xvii. 20-37. Learn 1 Thess. v. 1, 2. Aymn 71. 


oo pierce the secrets of futurity is what all wish, and wish in vain 
to do. The Pharisees say to Christ, ‘You have told us of 
great changes and of a mysterious future; when is this to be?’ 
Jesus says, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation” 
(v. 20). We have a proverb that “the watched pot never boils.” 
What people are waiting for, instead of working toward, never comes 
for them. When it arrives, it surprises, and confounds, perhaps 
upsets them. They have made no preparation for it, and are in 
no condition to receive its blessings. ‘The kingdom of God is 
within you” (v. 21); it by our faithfulness, our energy of love, our 
preparedness, that we are made to be partakers in its rewards and 
joys. 

Then Christ speaks of the future, and its surprises, overwhelming 
the unready, blessing those who are actively in harmony with its 
approaching movements. Partly he prophecies the near future, the 
revolution in the hopes of Judaism which the destruction of the sacred 
city, Jerusalem, will entail. Partly he glances at the greater change, 
when “the earthly house of our tabernacle” shall “be dissolved” 
(2 Cor. v. 1) for each one of us. 

From verse 22 to verse 32, the events of the history of the close 
of the Jewish state are uppermost. The disciples will then long for 
one of those past days when the “‘Son of Man” was with them (vz. 22). 
Many will talk of the return of Christ, and point hither and thither 
to the signs of it (v. 23). But the remembrance and the spirit of 
Christ will be like a lightning flash in those days, to illuminate the 
events which he foretold ; and which presage the end of the dispen- 
sation that he came to replace bya greater and better. Rejected 
now (v. 25), he will be remembered then; his ‘‘day” of recognition 
will come (zv. 26). 

Christ pictures the secure and reckless state which heralded the 
catastrophe of Judaism, comparing it to the condition of the old 
world “in the days of Noah” (v. 26), and “in the days of Lot.” 
History has many such warnings, if men would but heed them. The 
awful suddeness with which the nation’s fall seems to come, though 
the ruin had long been preparing, is painted in the hurry with which, 
for bare life, the housekeeper deserts his goods, the field labourer 
his home, when the danger flashes upon him in an instant, and there 
is no time to be lost (v. 31, 32). 

And all this happens daily. History is but human life in large. 
Every day we see the unpreparedness of men for the change which 
may come at any moment. Two men in one bed (v. 34); two women 
grinding together (v. 35); in rest or in toil, the unexpected stroke 
falls; and who is ready for it? Where, ask the disciples, is the scene 
laid of all these perils? Wherever man is, there is the place of God’s 
visitation ; life’s surprises are His “eagles” (v. 37). 
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Irish Fntelligqence. 


BELFasT. — The Stanhope Street 
Sunday School had their excursion to 
Whitehead on the 12th August. Many 
friends were present, including Rev. R. 
B. Drummond of Edinburgh, John 
Campbell, Esq., Treasurer of the Mission, 
T. M'‘Tear, Esq., Abbotscroft, and 
others. On returning to Belfast, after 
the refreshment of the sea-breezes, the 
children, headed by Rev. J. Pollard, 
marched in. procession to the Mission 
House, carrying their banners. 

CRUMLIN.—The Annual School Féte 
took place in the Botanic Gardens, 
Belfast, on 2nd August. About 150 
were present, and greatly enjoyed the 
day, Rev. R. Cleland and friends having 
done everything in their power to pro- 
mote the happiness and comfort of the 
party. 

DROMORE.—The annual school treat 
took place on 27thJuly. Thescholars, 
teachers, and friends, to the number of 
about 200, assembled at the Meeting- 
house, Rampart Street, at one o’clock. 
Religious exercises having been con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. Pollard, Belfast, 
refreshments were destributed, and the 
party proceeded to Clanmurray. the re- 
sidence of Mr. W. Jardine, who had 
kindly placed his lawn at their disposal 
for theday. The school connected with 
the Second Presbyterian Church (Rev. 
J. Rentoul’s) joined the procession on 
the way, and the two schools spent a 
very pleasant afternoon together. A 
large number of people from the various 
churches from the neighbourhood at- 
tended, and entered heartily into the 
amusements. The best thanks of all 
present were given to Mr. Jardine for 
his kindness, —On the following Sunday 
nine prizes were given to scholars for 
bouquets of wild flowers, of which there 
had been thirty-three gathered by the 
scholars, and presented at school.—At 
the meeting of the Temperance Society 
on the 18th August, it was stated that 
the existence of that society had stimu- 
lated the other churches in the town to 
form similar societies, and now each one 
has an organisation of its own. 

DUNMURRY.—The Sunday School 
and Band of Hope Reunion took place 
on 29th July, a lovely day favouring the 
entire proceedings. The pretty grounds 
of the glebe lawn were again chosen as 
the place to hold the party. The 


- Ladies’ Committee had made all suitable 


arrangements, and the lawn was dotted 
over in every part with little groups, the 
entire number present (due to the grow- 
ing Sunday School and the increased 
membership of the Band of Hope) con- 
siderably exceeding that of any former 
occasion. The meeting began with the 
hymn of thanksgiving, and, when all 
had taken their seats, a plentiful refresh- 
ment was distributed. Shortly after, the 
signal was given for the beginning of 
the amusements. For those successful 
in the games, competition prizes were pro- 
vided. During the recreations ‘‘the good 
things of this life” were dispensed with 
unsparing hand, It was a most pleasing 
feature in connection with the meeting 
that many friends of otherdenominations 
freely attended. The dismission hymn 
having been sung, a few words were 
addressed to the united party by the 
Rev. T. H. M. Scott, pastor of the con- 
gregation. A beautiful little Bible 
marker, as a souvenir of the meeting, was 
presented to each child, on leaving.. 
NONSUBSCRIBING ASSOCIATION.— 
The following address, drawn up by the 
special committee appointed at the 
annual meeting of the Association, has 
been forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant : 
‘*To his Excellency the Earl Spencer, 
K.G., Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, May it 
please your Excellency, —We are grate- 
tul for the privilege of being permitied 
to welcome you as the representative of 
the Sovereign of these realms. Repre- 
senting several ancient and respectable 
communities of Christians in this country, 
conscientiously objecting to the imposi- 
tion of human standards in matters of 
faith, and consolidated into one assembly 
in the year 1835, under the denomina- 
tion of Irish Nonsubscribing Presby- 
terians, we desire to avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of congratulating your 
Excellency on reassuming, at her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s command, the office 
of Lord Lieutenant of this kingdom. 
‘The Synod of Munster, the congre- 
gations of which go back to 1660; the 
Presbytery of Antrim, dating asa sepa- 
rate organisation from 1725; the Re-_ 
monstrant Synod of Ulster, forn 
1830. and including the oldest Px 
terian congregation in Ireland ; 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim, | 


in 1862, are our main constituent bodies. 
All these bodies have been distinguished 


for their loyalty to the Throne, and their | 
respect to the Lieutenant of the reign- | 


ing Monarch; and we believe they 
have never forfeited their claims to con- 
sideration when their exertions in the 
cause of education, piety, and morality 
are justly regarded, 

**We are, moreover, proud and happy 
to assure your Excellency that, while 
in some other denominations certain 
disaffected spirits have made themselves 
prominent before the public, no person 
connected with our Association hasbeen 
in any respect a sharer in recent revo- 
lutionary utterances and movements, 
which have done so much to set Jaw and 
order and the highest dictates of religion 
at defiance, 

“In addressing your Excellency on 
this occasion, we venture to express the 
confident anticipation that your Excel- 
lency’s enlightened interest in-the reli- 
gious welfare, the civil liberties, the 
educational progress, and the material 
development of this country will tend 
to promote the peace and harmony of 
our native land, which have been so 
ruthlessly and daringly disturbed by 
crimes ever to be deplored, and that the 
wise measures your Excellency may see 
right to sanction or be called on to en- 
force may biing all the blessings of a 
healthy prosperity to this portion of the 
empire of our beloved Queen. 

** Praying that the blessing of God 
may rest upon your labours, we are. 
your Excellency’s most faithful and 
obedient servants, 

**J. A. CRozIER, B.A., President. 

** ALEX. GORDON, M.A., Hon. Sec.” 

The President of the Association has 
received his Excellency’s reply as follows: 

. “Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, 
**tith August, 1882, 

‘*S1r,—I have received with pleasure 
the address which you have presented 
to me on behalf of the Association of 
Irish Nonsubscribing Presbyterians. 

“*T thank you for the attachment 
which you express towards her Majesty 
the Queen, and I am grateful for the 
congratulations which you send to me 
on my resumption of the duty of humbly 
representing her Majesty in this country. 

“*T am well aware of the support to 
the Crown and Constitution which has 
been given by the various Presbyterian 
Churches in Ireland, and I observe with 


satisfaction that you continue to hold © 
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the loyal opinions which have long dis- 
tinguished the body whom you repre- 
sent. 

‘*The development of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, the progress of a wise and 
enlightened education, and the cultiva- 
tion of commercial and industrial enter- 
prise, are objects which I have sincerely 
at heart, and which I, and the Govern- 
ment of which I am a member, will use 
our best endeavours to promote. 

**If we have the thorough and hearty 
co-operation of the people ofthis country, 
we may live to see a removal of that tur- 
bulence and disorder which have for 
some considerable time impeded the 
furtherance of these objects. 

‘*But I feel sure that it is only by the 
restoration of peace and concord, and 
by the establishment of a thorough good 
will among all Irishmen, that the great 
resources of this country can be culti- 
vated as they should be for the general 
benefit of her sons. 

**T shall be happy and proud if any 
efforts of mine are hereafter found to 
have contributed to this desirable result. 

** Yours faithfully, 
‘* SPENCER. 

** The President, Association of Irish 
Nonsubscribing Presbyterians,” 

MIissION SUNDAY.—The last Sunday 
in this month, the 24:h September, is 
the day appointed by the Nonsubscrib- 
ing Association for ‘the Mission Sunday, 
on which ministers are requested to 
bring the matter of mission work before 
their congregations, and to take a col- 
lection in aid of the Mission Fund.” 
Without funds, no work can be done; 
and funds will not be provided until the 
public feeling of our body is sufficiently 
stirred up to a sense of the present duty 
of spreacing our principles. We hope, 
therefore, that theappeal may begeneral, 
and that collections, even if small in in- 
dividual amount, may be simultaneously 
made in all our congregations, 

RADEMON.—On Tuesday, the 25th 
July, the children of the Sunday school, 
accompanied by many members of the 
congregation, and well-wishers, not 
belonging to our communion, number- 
ing in all about 200 persons, held their 
annual excursion at Newcastle, Co. 
Down, that most beautifully situated 
watering-place, nestling in the arms of 
the Mourne Mountains. The scholars 
on arrival, headed by thé Crossgar J unior 
Flute Band, marched to the sand- 
banks, where refreshments were heartily 
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partaken of. Thence they proceeded to 
Lady Annesley’s demesne. kindly thrown 
open by her ladyship, where a pleasant 
afternoon was spent, and games of 
various kinds were entered into. On 
the return march, a halt was made be- 
fore Donard Lodge, and a vote of thanks 
to Lady Annesley, proposed by Rev. J. 
A. Kelly, was carried with acclamation, 
Three cheers having been given for her 
ladyship, and the national anthem sung, 
the procession azain returned to the 
sandbanks for relreshments. At half- 


past six o'clock the railway station was 
reached, and ina few minutes afterwards 
the train moved homewards with its 
happy freight, all well pleased with their 
day’s outing. 

TEMPLEPATRICK.—We understand 
that Mr. Francis Martin Blair, of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board, who 
was prevented by ill-health from pur- 
suing a course of study at Manchester 
New College, has received and accepted 
a unanimous call to the Old Congrega- 
tion of Templepatrick. 


€cclesiastical Summary. 


Leo XIII. has taken a wise and 
Christian course by his intercession on 
behalf of the Jews in Russia. That a 
Pope should deserve and receive the 
thanks ot the Jewish community for 
such a step, shows how far we are now 
removed from the spirit of the Middle 
Ages.—The result of the Municipal 
Elections at Rome is significant. Six- 
teen councillors had tu be chosen, and 
not one of the clerical candidates was 
successful the highest name on their 
list polling more than 1,100 less then 
the lowest on the liberals’ list.—Of 
kindred meaning is the inauguration on 
the 24th August at Brescia of a monu- 
ment to that ‘‘arch-heretic,” as the 
Catholic papers call him, Arnaldo da 
Brescia.—The relatives of the late Pope 
have been trying to get hold of the un- 
claimed arrears of the pension of six 
million francs voted to Pius IX. by the 
State, but never accepted by him. The 
courts have decided that the present 
Pope may have the arrears if he will, 
but that the relatives have no claim,— 
A curious incident has occurred in 
France. Madame Paul Minck wished 
to name her new baby Lucifer Blanqui 
Vercingetorix. This collection of pre- 
nomens seems to have taken away the 
breath of the Maire of the district, who, 
after some hesitation, discovered and 
insisted upon a forgotten law of 1805, 
which forbids the employment of any 
names not found in the Gregorian 
calendar. It is sagely observed by a 
chronicler of the incident that in future 
years M. Minck will probably bless the 
religious intolerance which has saved 
him the infliction of having to endite so 
pose a signature as his fond mother 
ad designed for him.—The English 


Catholics are rejoicing in the establish- 
ment of a new Episcopal See at Ports- 
mouth, of which Mgr. Virtue has been 
consecrated bishop.—Th new chapel 
attached to St. Malachy’s Co lege, Bel- 
fast, was dedicated by Bishop Dorrian 
on 30th July. The chief feature of the 
ceremony was a violent address of Bishop 
Nulty of Meath, on the subject of the 
Queen’s Colleges, as nurseries of ‘* secu- 
larism.” 

The Bill for the release of Mr. Green 
has been counted out.—Church discipline 
can scarcely be considered dead in Eng- 
land, seeing that at All Saints’, East 
Clevedon, one Lleweliyn Hartree has 
done public penance for the ruin of a 
servant girl, now awaiting her trial for 
infanticide. The proceedings were as 
follows; the man read the declaration— 
‘*T, Llewellyn Hartree, do acknow- 
ledge myself to be guilty of the most 
grievious sin. for which I do hereby ask 
the fo:giveness of my fellow-men, and 
of the woman I have wronged, and of 
Almighty God. In proof of my repent- 
ance, I promise to carry out the penance 
laid upon me in the presence of this 
congregation.” The vicar then said— 
“The penance laid upon you is, that you 
go to the assize court at Wells, when it 
shall next be held, and take your place, 
where I shall set you beside the prisoner 
at the bar, Will you accept that pen- 
ance?” The man answered ‘* Yes,” 
Turning to the congregation, the vicar 
said, ‘‘I am going to ask you all a 
question. Seeing that this man has .¢ 
humbled himself in the House of God, 
and provided he fulfils his promises, 
will you orate him? If so, ott ap 
will.’ e congregation replied, ‘ 
will.” The vicar contiamata r 


3 
A 


thing more. Will you all, so far as op- 
portunity may permit, help this man 


towards living a better life, and shield | 


him from reproach in this matter? If 
so, answer ‘I will.’” The congregation 
replied, ‘*I will.” The vicar then pro- 
nounced these words, ‘‘God be with 


true repentance to live a better life 
from this time henceforth. Amen.’’—In 
Liverpool we are to see the experiment 
of a **Church Army,” in emulation of 
the ‘* Salvation Army.’’ Who is to be 
the Anglican ‘‘ General Booth”? Arch- 
deacon Dunbar would probably accept 
the post, if it were offered him. He 
has taken a London theatre for Sunday 


be an altar, surmounted by a large cross, 
lit up with electric light, which is about 
the only light likely to be afforded by 
the performance.— An agitation is in 
progress for the free opening of every 
part of St. Paul’s Cathedral to the 
public during one day in the week.— 
On 4th August died Rev. F. S Paget, 
rector of Elford, near Lich fleld, since 
1835. His lively satire, St. Antholin's 
(1842) brought merciless ridicule upon 
a style of church-building typified under 
the name of its rep:esentative architect, 
**Mr. Compo,” and contributed to the 
growth of a better taste. In the Ow/et 
of Owlstone Edge, Mr. Paget created the 
beneficent lady who never gave port 
wine to the sick poor without dissolving 
camphor in it, so as to deprive it of all 
its attractions as a mere beverage.— 
Bishop Merriman of Grahamstown, the 
unsuccessful prosecutor of Dean Wil- 
liams, has just died from the effects of 
a carriage accident, at the age of seventy. 
The heavy costs of the recent litigation 
remain to be paid by his representatives, 

For the first time since the Reforma- 
tion, a marriage has been celebrated in 
the Cathedral Church of Glasgow.—Dr. 
Begg expects to have 200,000 signatures 
of Free Churchmen, by the next Assem- 
bly, against the introduction of instru- 
mental music. ‘The instrumentalists he 
calls ‘fa generation of backsliders.’’— 
Visiting the Assembly’s College in Bel- 
fast, the other day, the Chief Secretary 
said that there was no institution in Ul- 
ster he would rather see flourishing than 
this. The Christian World says :— 
‘* There is avolume in the simple record 
from the Northof Ireland, that, since the 
troubles began, there has not been a 
single Presbyterian suspect in Prison.” 


| 
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The Wesleyan Conference has revised 
its baptismal service, purging it of allu- 
sions to baptismal regeneration. The 
step is important, both as breaking the 
force of Wesleyan conservative tradi- 
tions, and as showing how little disposed 


| are the modern Methodists to respond 
thee, my son, and give thee the peace of 


to the persistent appeals of the High 
Church party, never tired of quoting 
Wesley’s High Church utterances. The 
old formulary is still to be allowed as an 
alternative, but we suspect that its use 
will soon die out. It is worth noting 
that the Irish delegates stated that if 


| the English Conference did not reform 


the service, the Irish Conference would 


| do so on its own account. 
services ; in the middle of the pit is to 


The Jubilee Fund of the Congrega- 
tienal Union now amounts to over 
£160.000.—The New York Sun says 
that ‘‘a very considerab e part of the 
ministry of the Congregational denomi- 
nation, though they are supposed to 
preach the thevloyy of the old Puritans, 
are in reality either Unitarians or Uni- 
versalists.” It adds that ‘‘ while the 
Congregationalists are thus approaching 
the Unitarians, both those denomina- 
tions are losing strength. The Congre- 
gational liberals do not go quite far 
enough to satisfy the Unitarians. while 
they irritate the orthodox theologians of 
their own body.” Asa piece of practical 
advice, the Szz recommends that 
“the orthodox party” should ‘ boldly 
separate themselves from the rising party 
of liberalism.’’ Easier said than done ; 
but we quite agree that ‘tit would be a 
good thing to make everybody show his 
true colours.” 

A Baptist minister, Rev. C. B. Wil- 
liams, on the invitation of Rev. Harry 
Jones, Rector of Ashwell, Rutland- 
shire, took part in a funeral service with 
that clergyman, and read the latter por- 
tion of the service in the church. We 
believe that such a thing never occurred 
before, but we hope it will not be the 
last instance of its kind. 

The annual report ot the Swedenborg 
Society states that of the English trans- 
lations of Swedenborg’s theological 
writings, 2,389 volumes had been sold, 
and 926 volumes presented, during the 
year, A lengthy treatise on the brain, 
by Swedenborg, hitherto existing only 
in manuscript, is to be published in an 
English form by Professor Tafel. 

wo lamentable events, occurring in 
quick succession, have cast a shadow 
over the record of the month. On 7th 
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August, Rev. William Annetts Pope, 
of the Spicer Street Domestic Mission, 
met his death in descending from the 
Great Gable, near the head of Enner- 
dale. A gentler, truer, and more un- 
affectedly devout spirit than his it would 
be hard to find. His mind had been 
ripened by religious experiences which 
had brought him successively into con- 
tact with Anglicanism, Congregational- 
ism, and the Society of Friends. On 
his joining the Unitarian body, he gave 
himself to missionary work, which he 
pursued in various fields, having always 
at heart the solid aim of educating his 
people up to a high standard of intelli- 
gence and moral life. Cut off in the 
prime of his days, at the age of 47, his 
removal has evoked a wide-spread sense 
of loss and regret.—On 13th August, 
Professor Wm. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., 
F.R.S., lost his life while bathing at 
Bexhill, Sussex. His parentage linked 
him with some of the most honoured 
families in the Unitarian connection ; he 
was a grandson of William Roscoe, the 
historian. His own fame was won as a 
logician and political economist ; his 
speculation in reference to the exhaus- 
tion of our coal measures first brought 
his name prominently before the public ; 
while his treatises on reasoning, on the 
principles of science, and the theory of 
political economy, established his repu- 
tation as one of the clearest thinkers 
and most vigorous writers of our. time. 
He had resigned his chair at Owen’s 
College, and was in search of health, 


when death overtook him. He, too, 
was in the prime of his 47th year. 
—Scarcely with a prominent feeling of 
sadness, but rather with a feeling that 
a beautiful life has been translated, in 
ripeness of time, to a higher sphere, do 
we record that, on 8th August, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Rev. Timothy Davis of 
Evesham, passed away at the great age 
of 93. Her children’s children rise u 
to bless her.—At Geldeston, on the 20t 
August, died Edward Utting Dowson, 
Esq., aet. 86, an elder brother of the 
late J. Withers Dowson, Esq.—Passing 
from the losses of the iiontee we have 
an especial pleasure in noting the fact 
that Mr. Stopford Brooke, jun., a 
graduate of Oxford and a student of 
Berlin, has followed in his father’s steps, 
and is prepared to devote himself to the 
work of the Unitarian ministry.—Ac- 
cording to the Unitarian Herald, Mr. 
Harry Rawson mentions, in the report 
of the National Conference, that the 
total amount of funds held by the Uni- 
tarian body for all purposes is £170,984, 
yielding an annual income of £7,214. 
We have not seen the revort, but we 
imagine that this calculation cannot be 
intended as exhaustive. 

From America we learn of the death 
on the 11th July of Rev. Henry Giles, 
aet. 73. Mr Giles was formerly minister 
of the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth Park, 
and took part as such with Dr. 
Martineau and Mr. Thom in the Liver- 
pool Unitarian Controversy of 1839. 


CU. A. JYope.—3n aApemoriam. 


ent from press of toil for quiet days, 
From London street, to lake and mountain air, 
The free, sweet rapture on thy spirit plays, 
And, in a moment, thou art perish’d there. 


So sudden gone, that widow, child, and friend, 
And all the flock thou leddest, shepherd kind, 
From brightest hopes to deepest mourning bend, 
Swift death high hopes hath scattered to the wind. 


True soul and brave, thy Christ-like work is done, 


Yet grief is sore in our o’erflowing heart ; 
Thou hast the crown of life eternal won ; 
Farewell, farewell in tears : we know in part. 


We know that God is gracious ; "twas thy word, 
When sorrow fell on those whom thou didst guide. 

A song of heavenly peace is faintly heard, “ 
While our great sorrow surges like a tide. RITA 
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Che Manhood of Christ. 
II. 


Yr resume the consideration of the question whether, in claiming 
for Christ, as Scripture does, the possession of a perfection 
which involves sinlessness, the reality of his manhood is impaired. 
Already we have stated that to prove the existence of sinlessness is 
impossible. But we have maintained that it is equally impossible to 
demonstrate the presence of any real and thorough virtue as existing 
in any human soul; and that without the exercise of faith, we cannot 
be sure of the reality of any human goodness. We have further 
maintained that the exercise of such faith is reasonable and, in certain 
conditions, imperative. Without some faith in a human character, 
we can neither understand nor appraise it. 

A human character cannot be investigated, as we would examine 
the minutize of some textile fabric by holding it aloof from us, and 
interposing a microscope. No insight into any character can be gained 
in this way. It can only be known through the heart of the observer : 
we must come to close quarters with it, by means of sympathy and 
moral intelligence ; we must learn when we can trust it, and allow for 
the irresistible dictates of that trust, as one of the most important 
elements in the inquiry. No doubt this is to say that a certain religious 
element enters into our estimate of those characters which we trust 
and love, be they known friends, or great and saintly personages of 
history. Without such a religious element, indeed, our dealings with 
mankind, our thoughts, our feelings, our hopes of them, must of 
necessity be disheartened, poor, and cold. It is not every heart that 
deserves, or every character that justifies the homage we yield to it. 

Yet there is such a thing as moral desert ; virtue is not a myth; 
purity is no dream ; honesty and uprightness are more than an empty | 
breath. The facts we expose in these qualities are rested on the realities 
of human life and history. In Christthey allinvite us at once, gathered 
into a focus of surpassing brightness, and shining with an endurance 
unimpaired. But it must be remembered that, whether in the pre- 
sentation which is unique and eternal, or in the instances which are 
partial and passing, all that we can see is but a glimpse here and there, 
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all that we can prove is but a detached case, all that we can disprove 
is an isolated imputation; the resting of the heart upon the unseen 
reality, which gives force alike to friendship and to discipleship, is the 
effect of faith, that works by love. 

In the highest instance of our trust, we are obliged to rely upon 
precisely the same spiritual process. We sometimes see indications 
of a belief that, by a disparagement, or at least a serious questioning, 
of the perfectness of Christ, a way is laid open for a clearer view of 
the absolute Perfection of God Most High. But if we try this most 
sacred truth by the same test which we are invited to apply to the 
character of Christ ; if we ask proof of the fact ; what answer can be 
given? Does not our whole conviction of the Perfection of God 
rest, not on a demonstration, but on faith? Can we say that we have 
searched His acts, visited His counsels, weighed the secrets of His 
might and His love? “Canst thou,” asked the patriarch of old, 
“canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection?” The answer is Yes, and No. By 
searching we may find out God; but by no depth and fulness of 
research can we find out the Almighty unto perfection. He is “high 
as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell ; what canst thou 
know?” We may repel the surface objections of the unbeliever ; we 
may shew that seeming flaws in God’s universe are actual instances 
of His larger wisdom; that seeming failures of His Providence are 
real indications of His wider love. But what then? God is still 
beyond us; His inner self inscrutable; such knowledge is too excellent 
for us, it is high above, out of our sight. In short, we cannot test at 
large the Character of God. We must abide in faith ; in that state 
of religious resting upon His goodness, in which His mercy has 
graciously placed us. 

Very intimately connected, indeed, are the Perfection of Christ 
and the knowledge of the Perfection of God. Morally speaking, the 
beauty of the Divine character can only be seenin man. The heavens 
reveal His splendour, the earth reflects His power and His abundance. 
Vet these are fleeting symptoms of a glory which is external com- 
pared with that which shines and remains steadfast in character. 
“ A man,” says holy Paul (O high and lofty thought !) “is the image 
and glory of God.” But if there be not one, who ever on earth 
exhibited “ the measure of the stature of the fulness” of manhood, we 
have on earth but broken lights of the moral glory of God. “It 
became Him”—reverently argues the writer to the Hebrews, “for 
whom are all things and through whom are all things”—it became 
the Almighty Father, when he would to moral beauty incite, and to 
moral glory raise, “many sons” of this His human family, to make 


one, the moral leader of this host, perfect in the exhibition of moral __ 


righteousness and purity, “ perfect through sufferings.” 

This statement of the case is careful to guard against the idea 
that the moral perfection of Christ was a preservation from sin without 
the experience of trial, conflict, and victory ; a merely miraculous 
endowment. Were it the latter, we should scarcely give it the praise 
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of moral excellence at all. A being who could not be tempted it is 
true could not sin; at the same time he could not show to us either 
the heights of self-conquest, or the crowning glory of moral endurance. 
We have no impossible Christ offered to our hearts. One who entered 
into all our own moral trials is the leader of our faith and love, the 
captain of our heavenward aspiration, and this possession of a perfect 
exemplar of moral goodness exercises the strongest effect, as a spiritual 
influence, on our own moral life. ‘The Christian life is impossible 
without Christ, in the reality of his manhood, and the absolute 
unsullied perfection of that manhood. Here is seen the justification 
of our endeavours ; the consolation of our defeats; the answer to 
our despair ; the life, the salvation of our race. Here is seen the 
promise realised which filled the heavens with joy in the morning of 
the world, ‘‘ Let us make make man in our image, after our likeness.” 
The Eye of God, resting on Christ, sees the perfectness which he 
meant for man. 

This, moreover, is the moral justification of the theological doc- 
trine which views the Manhood of Christ as the direct offspring of the 
Divine Being, and contends for a real Sonship, not a merely figura- 
tive son-likeness on the part of Christ. The truth of this doctrine 
is to be judged by the evidence for it ; and the evidence is satisfac- 
tory to some minds, unsatisfactory to others. But, given the doctrine 
as one among many possible views of the subject, and it thoroughly 
accords with known facts of the case. It presents Christ as the 
immediate outcome of Him, whose visible image, as Man, he is con- 
fessed to be. It gives a reasonable account of that perfection which, 
being Man, Christ exhibits and sustains. No sufficient proof of a 
doctrine can be deduced from the circumstance that it harmonises 
with moral probability ; yet when such harmony is apparent, a strong 
independent corroboration of the alleged truth is secured. In the 
oldest and most authentic of the ancient Creeds, the only one ratified 
by the voice of the undivided Church, this truth appears to be firmly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indistinctness which attaches to the old 
world phraseology in which it is couched. That the flower of human 
nature is born of the Very God, light of the Eternal Light, is the core 
of the Confession of Nicza; and if we disengage this position from 
transient accessories which do not properly belong to it, we believe 
that it fairly expresses the teaching of the New Testament. It enables 
us to perceive that it is in the same human personality that Jesus 
speaks, when he owns himself “‘a man (azthropon) that hath told 
the truth,” and when he claims, “‘ I am from above.” And it helps 
us to feel that there is, or may be, that in us which is identical in 
kind with the highest greatness of Christ. 

There is a significant and memorable alteration in successive 
editions, from the author’s hand, of Charles Wesley’s famous hymn, 
“ Hark, how all the welkin rings.” In 1739, he had written and 
published— 


‘* Let us thee, though lost, regain, 
Thee, the Life, the Inner Man.” 
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In 1743, the second line of the couplet was thus re-issued by the 
sacred poet— 

‘* Thee, the Life, the Heavenly Man.” 

Here the phrase is varied, but the meaning is the same. What 
Christ brought out of Heaven, his very being as the Son of God, is 
in its essence one with the purity and perfectness of the manhood 
which we all bear. His manhood is not the less real and human 
because it comes into the world direct from the inner life of God. 

Again, this view has a very important bearing on the ultimate 
problem of all theology, the question as to what the Divine Nature is 
in itself. Swedenborg, who saw many things clearly when he was not 
deluding himself with his visions, traversed the older language about 
God with startling novelty of diction, when he boldly proclaimed that 
God is Man. The expression is barbarous, but, with all its harshness 
and inadequacy, it stands for a truth, in the sense in which Sweden- 
borg meant it. The same spiritual elements which constitute the 
highest being of man constitute also all that we can know of the 
Being of God. This is what Channing also meant, when he declared, 
“All minds are of one family.” Christ, in the perfection of his man- 
hood, exhibits the true recovered lineaments of that spiritual family, 
of which God is the Author and the ultimate Head. He thus does 
not only teach us about God, but exhibits God ; his life is, to use the 
well-known phrase of Henry Scougal, “ the life of God in the soul of 
Man;” and the utmost height to which our theology can reach is to 
know the mind of Christ, and to recognise that this also is the Mind 
of God and Life. 


Fragments of a Life. 
VII. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


AROL of Christmas, sweet and low, 
Steals through the night and into my frame; 
Carol of heaven, on earth below, 
Come to me; over my senses throw 
The joy of a Christlike name. 


Christian am I, yet can I claim, 

Living so far from him, so defiled, 
To take on myself such a perfect name, 
To hold a part in the gracious aim 

Of God in his holy child ? 


This is the day of mercy mild, 
When the Father comes in wondrous ways, 
When man is again as the little child, 
And strengthened in love, and reconciled, 
To grow into life and praise. 


VIII. 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The task to-day is cast aside, 
So full of problems that have vex’d 
My head, with answer still denied ; 
And little children form the text 
Of sermon flowing from above ; 
I know not how, but every room 
Is lit to-day with childish love, 
And hence go out all shapes of gloom. 


Come, children, let me share the play, 
And blend my happy life with yours ; 
What, bind my eyes and catch you, eh ? 
And creep about you on all fours ? 
Well, anything. ‘They cannot know 
How far my fancy back to years, 
When I was child like them, will go, 
And how the joy is bathed in tears ! 


The little children ever come, 
Although the world be growing old, 
God’s messengers to heart and home, 
To tell the news so often told : 
That still the world is young indeed, 
And still the Father’s child is man ; 
And. fruit and flower are in the seed, 
No less than when the world began. 


IX. 


LOST FRIEND, 


Friend, still, I trust, my friend, though gone away 
Beyond the highest reach of longing thoughts, 
What mystery lies between my life and thine ! 


It needs must be in sadness that I speak, 


Now, the familiar name—so oft the charm 
To give me strength of heart. In thy sweet life 


I had sweet share, and in thy love, 


Which was the sign to me upon the earth, 


Of love divine, and love that cannot die; 
Thy form is lost, the voice upon thy lips 
Is still : in vain to-day I look for thee. 
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Yet round me dwells the lingering after-glow 

Of thy ascended light, passed through the dark 
We tremblingly call death, knowing not what 
We say. Friend, in my faith still mine, for still 
Thy gifts are in my hand, thy thoughts and words 
Are in my heart, and mystic moves thy being 
In all my life, to be a spiritual guide, 
Throughout the mazes of my mortal days, 

To wean me from the ills of this ill world, 

And keep me in the vow I took with thee, 
When we did give ourselves to Christ our Lord. 


A CHorking Church. 


CEs is a growing conviction, that if our churches are to live 
and thrive, and exercise their rightful influence, they must give 
greater attention to work. Healthy exercise is needed by every 
living organism. ‘The faculties and capacities are developed and 
strengthened by faithful use. Churches do not grow spontaneously. 
Means must be employed to promote their growth and vitality. If 
we look around us, it must be confessed that our church-life is far 
from satisfactory. There are not a few signs of feebleness and decay. 
Here and there we see breaches in the walls of our Zion, and, in 
some instances, there appears to be utter stagnation or deadness. 
Can we view this condition of things with complacency, or rest satis- 
fied with the oft-repeated statement that our principles are leavening 
all the Churches? Surely not. We must help the leavening process. 
The Mission of the Liberal Churches has not come to anend. There 
is a mighty work still to be done, and we should be willing and glad 
to take part in it. 

Happily, there are some indications of awakening zeal and earnest- 
ness; if we are not mistaken, there is a real disposition for united 
action, if only something practical could be devised. One thing is 
certain, as the years pass on, our people will have to rely more than 
ever on their own exertions for the pecuniary support of the Churches. 
State aid is now a thing of the past ; and, whatever good or evil was 
associated with it, we shall not be troubled with it in the future. 
Experience tells us that what people really value they will support, 
and, where the people have to exert themselves to maintain their 
ground, we see the signs of life and vigour. Believing in their 
- principles, having tested them in life, they feel bound to uphold and 
extend what, to them, is true and precious. The withdrawal of state 
aid will probably, i in the course of years, have the effect of reducing 
the number of our separate congregations, and some temporary in- 
convenience or loss may be experienced in some localities. But, in 
the long run, the gain will be greater than the loss, for the working 


capacity of our people will be called forth and exercised in the 
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future as it has never been in the past. If we have rightly learned 
the truth of the simple Gospel we profess, we shall be ready to put 
forth our best exertions in its maintenance and propagation; we shall 
learn as we have never yet done, how we depend on one another, 
and what can be done by mutual helpfulness, by ministers and con- 
gregations labouring together in a loving and faithful spirit. 

It is only the enlightened few who fully believe that a church 
exists for work as well as worship. With some professed members, 
indeed, the church does not exist for worship, as far as they are con- 
cerned. They forget when the day comes round, when claims are 
attended to, and the opportunity for worship in the house of God 
passes away unimproved. Week after week, month after month, year 
after year, their seats are vacant, and yet they claim to be “ hearers” 
and “ members.” But is it even sufficient for a congregation to meet 
once a week for an hour or two and celebrate a religious service, and 
once or twice in the year observe the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper? Should not the thought of personal service be brought 
home to the worshippers, the thought that each one may do some- 
thing on behalf of the holy cause? It is our privilege and obligation 
to come together from time to time to join in the solemn hymn and 
prayer, to read the Scriptures, and listen to an exposition of doctrine 
or duty. Is this all that is wanted? Have we fulfilled the claims of 
Christian discipleship by so doing? Does attention to these things, 
important as they are, and never to be slighted or neglected, comprise 
the whole of the duties of a true church? By no means. Our 
worship should have its rightful influence upon our life. And it 
should make us more willing and more able to work for the further- 
ance of what we believe to be good and true. There should be some 
agencies in existence to give the various members of the congregation 
something to do, to make them feel that severally as well as collectively 
they must lend a hand, and do some service, each for all, and all for 
each. 

At present, in addition to the Sunday service, the Sunday-school 
is about the only agency to occupy those who are willing to work 
among us. This institution has been long in connection with our 
churches, and, with the lapse of time, and increased educational 
advantages, the need of Sunday-Schools for religious training is just 
as great as it ever was. It would be impossible to tell the amount of 
good which this truly Christian institution has accomplished. But it 
is by no means as efficient as it ought to be, aud we have still much 
tolearn. In this, as in many other benevolent movements, Unitarians 
have been amongst the pioneers. Others have followed in the path 
thus cleared, and occupied the field ; and now we see that in all the 
great churches of the world the Sunday-school occupies a very 
prominent place, and is a means of incalculable usefulness. The 
school is felt to be the nursery of the church, interest is taken in all 
its concerns, and faithful and well-equipped teachers are forthcoming. 
In most, if not in all, our churches, the work of the Sunday-school 
is recognised, but there is a crying necessity for more workers. The 
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teaching staff has to be recruited mainly from the hands of the 
young and inexperienced. We require the men and women of our 
churches to engage in the work. What worthier, or more fitting 
sphere of duty than this for the well-educated and gifted members 
of our churches, or indeed, for anyone who has an earnest desire to 
be of service? Have we ever known a healthy, thriving church where 
a school was non-existent and neglected ? 

In a working church, the ministry should not be confined to those 
. Specially set apart and trained for the office. In the sense of helping, 
all might he ministers. What is called lay-agency should have a place 
in our churches. The Presbyterian system recognises the value and 
importance of the eldership, and, rightfully fulfilled, this office might 
be very helpful. But, in many of the congregations, the office of 
elder is more nominal than real, and, except at communion seasons, 
the elders are not called upon to discharge any duties. Lay preach- 
ing might prove a means of great good. The experience of life is an 
essential element in the preparation of the true preacher, and mere 
book learning will not impart it. Why should not any man, who 
feels the reality of religion, who has deep and solemn convictions, 
and who can express his ideas in simple, direct language, not stand 
up and speak to his brethren occasionally, and thus use his gifts 
in the service of God and man? Is it too much to hope that the 
time is coming when earnest and intelligent persons will be found 
among us, ready to act as lay-preachers, and thus show a living interest 
in the cause of Christ. 

There ought also to be provision for intellectual, social, and philan- 
thropic wants and tendencies. The dreary isolation in which too 
many of our church members stand should not exist. The church 
should be regarded as only a family on a larger scale than that of the 
home. And surely a church does not fulfil its function if it affords 
no opportunity to its members for meeting together for friendly con- 
ference, to get better acquainted with each other, and to feel more 
vividly the common ties that bind them together in the one household 
of faith. The young members need something to stimulate and 
nourish their intellectual capacities. Those whose early education 
has been neglected might be instructed in classes by their more 
favoured brethren. The poor and needy and sick might be consoled 
and relieved by friends visiting them occasionally. The mental and 
social wellbeing of the members might be tempted by meetings of 
classes, societies, and other organisations and movements. Thus 
the congregation would be a band of brothers, everyone finding some- 
thing to do, and feeling a vital interest in the well-being of the church 
and the institutions connected with it. 

The great want in all church work is the right spirit. The church 
must be baptized with the spirit of God, the spirit of truth and love, 
or it will be utterly powerless to effect anything good or lasting. We 
must feel the power of the spirit in our hearts—we must know that 
religion is a personal thing by actual experience—if we are to render 
any true service in the Church of Christ. Behind all works there 
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is some motive power—some force or energy that keeps the 
mechanism going. Behind all Christian work, all real religious life 
and action, there is the motive power of love—love of goodness— 
love to God and man. In the best sense of the words, ours is a 
saving faith—a faith that saves from all evil and sin, and imparts the 
most cheering and sustaining views of life, and duty, and destiny. 
Our churches stand as witnesses to the truth. Let each of them be a 
working church, and who shall predict the issue ? 


Ketribution. 


OHE leading doctrines of the Christian Revelation are sustained 
by the teachings of Nature. We do not mean that all which 
we know through Revelation might be learned by a just interpre- 
tation of Nature ; but that Nature, so far as we can interpret it, is in 
harmony with the Christian Doctrine. We open the Scriptures, and 
we find a servant of God enunciating the great truth—“The Lord thy 
God is One Lord ;” and this doctrine, which is the foundation of ail 
true religion, is endorsed by our blessed Lord. How strikingly this 
truth is illustrated in the uniformity which, amid endless variety, 
characterises the world of matter around us : through the innumerable 
forms of life, vegetable and animal, that are found on our globe, 
there is traceable a unity of design ; and beyond this globe, through 
the whole system of the universe, so far as science has unfolded it to 
us, the same oneness is discerned ; Nature through all her changes 
supporting the doctrine of Revelation—‘“ One God, and none other 
but He.” We read in the Christian Revelation that God will forgive 
the penitent. This doctrine, so full of hope and comfort, is illustrated 
and enforced by our Lord, and reiterated by His apostles. Are not 
the teachings of nature in harmony with it? Our Lord seeks in the 
natural affections of the human breast an illustration at once beauti- 
ful and impressive, by which to exhibit the forgiving mercy of our 
Heavenly Father. He sketches for us a home from which a child, 
in the waywardness and folly of youth, had wandered ; he fell into sin, 
and through sin into misery: at length he ‘comes to himself ;” he 
resolves to throw himself on his father’s mercy; and that father gladly 
receives and pardons him. Is not that picture true to nature? And 
thus does the human heart, in its best and noblest feelings, sustain 
the precious truth of God’s forgiving love, and the atonement which 
Christ seeks to effect. We open the page of Revelation again, and 
there is presented to us the doctrine of life after death. Our Saviour 
“has brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel.” Now 
see how the doctrine of a future life is supported by the teachings of 
nature. Those teachings are not, as we think, sufficient to prove a life 
to come, but they tend certainly to prepare the mind for its reception, 
and to render it strongly probable. Thus we have that remarkable 
transformation of the caterpillar, which, after a period of apparent 
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lifelessness, rises into a higher sphere of life and rejoices in a new 
existence. And does not the sentiment,—shall we say faith—respect- 
ing a future life, which is found in all nations, however gross its 
form may be, tend to show the probability, and to prove the reason- 
ableness, of a life after death ? Again we open the pages of the New 
Testament, and we find linked with the future life and introductory 
to ita judgment of the life on earth. That doctrine must appear 
reasonable, if we consider that through the successive stages 
of earthly life, there seems to be a retribution, not always dis- 
cerned by us, but though unperceived, yet not the less real. It is 
interesting and instructive to observe how childhood gives its com- 
plexion to youth, youth to early manhood, and early manhood to 
mature life; how idleness has been punished, and diligence rewarded ; 

how noble and generous efforts in behalf of others have ministered to 
the peace and happiness of the mind, and how mean and selfish habits 
have sealed the springs of our better nature, and unfitted us for any 
true enjoyment. What terrible retribution there is in the earthly life 
for those who, through self-indulgence and excess, have injured their 
body, weakened their mind, and debased their soul. We doubt not 
that the retribution of which the children of humanity are the subjects, 
on this side of the grave, is far more searching and more exact than 
we commonly suppose. Need we then be surprised when we find 
recorded in the Scriptures, as the teaching of Christ and his Apostles, 
that after death there is a judgment? Were there no such doctrine 
taught, or were it taught that happiness and misery in the future life 
were not the fruits of retribution, but the result of accident, or the 
effect of some decree ordained by the Creator before this world was 
made, we might well question the truth of Revelation, and doubt the 
authority of Christ. But we are placed in no such difficulty ; the 
law which is traceable in this life, we are taught to believe, will be 
carried out in the life after death. ‘That life must be but the con- 
tinuance, under different circumstances, of the life here; it may be 
with some added faculty, but memory not extinguished, and conscious- 
ness not destroyed ; and in that future life we “shall be no less under 
the government of ‘God ; there no less than here “in Him shall we 
live and move and have our being.” 

While we gratefully acknowledge that Christ has fully brought to 
light the truth of the future life, it has not been revealed to us how 
we shall live there, and mystery still hangs round that “ untried 
being.” Through the gates of death how many millions have passed 
into the spirit life, among them companions of our early days, loved 
ones from our own homes; but where they are we cannot tell, the 
how they are occupied, or what is the place, the mode, the character of 
their existence. Truly now “we see through a glass darkly.” 
Possibly fuller light on the life beyond might have unfitted us for : 
the life here, and the purposes for which our heavenly Father has 
placed us in this state of probation. It is enough that by faith we can 
receive the reality of the life to come. And as the mode of existence 
is so little understood, so also our knowledge of the mode of inde: 
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ment is necessarily imperfect; and representations taken from 
earthly tribunals are employed to help us to realise the retribution 
that awaits us. Thus an apostle writes—‘“ We shall stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ ;” and the Lord himself says—“ When the 
Son of man shall come in his glory and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory, and before him shall 
be gathered all nations.” That we shall be judged by the word of 
Christ, by the principles of holiness, piety, love, and purity which we 
learn from him, we may be sure; but we cannot understand 
literally these representations of the judgment, God works more 
silently and more simply than we : His judgments are not in human 
mode, but they are not the less, nay they are all the more real. Even 
here God’s retributions are without any sentence pronounced. The 
heart that in much temptation clings to virtue and to God, though 
in the humblest rank, has the rich reward of an approving conscience, 
though its joy is hardly known to another on earth ; and the heart that 
has harboured unholy passions has the bitter feelings of remorse 
destroying its peace, though possibly no other mortal knows the 
misery which sin has thus produced. 

We read in Scripture that we shall be judged for the deeds done 
in the body. Mark how reasonable is this doctrine. Some things 
in religion are hard to be understood ; this is plain and intelligible to 
all. The busy world around us, of which the peasant no less than 
the philosopher, the beggar no less than the prince, forms a part, 
abounds in works. Works give character to the government of a 
nation, to the condition of society, to the occupations of the home, 
and to every individual member ; works minister to the happiness or 
to the misery, to the harmony or the discord of a community : it is 
by our works the beneficent plans of the Creator are carried out, 
and that man is raised from the condition of the savage to the en- 
lightened and cultured citizen. Surely it is probable that if men are 
to be judged at all, they shall be judged for their works. Some works 
are good, and happily there is little difference of opinion about what 
is meant by good works; they are deeds of justice and kindness, 
mercy and forbearance, self-denial, temperance, and purity: of some 
acts there may be doubt as to whether they are good or bad ; but in 
the main, there is a general agreement among thinking men, and the 
works which Christ commends are such as all acknowledge to be 
good. Thus how beautifully he sketches the scene in which a 
Samaritan traveller, moved with compassion for a poor Jew who had 
been waylaid, beaten, and plundered, forgets the differences which 
separated their nations, the prejudices which Jew and Samaritan 
alike had cherished, and ministers relief. That is a good work, and 
all right-thinking men are here at one with the mind of Christ. So 
our Lord commends the poor widow, who, from her small means, 
had contributed liberally to the cause of God and goodness. Similarly 
in the picture he gives of the judgment, he pronounces in the most 
emphatic manner his approval of those who had shown compassion 
to the needy and the suffering. Here we have presented the 
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‘importance of good works; and what a field this world affords in 
which we may, if we will, continually do good. ‘There are, for all, 
opportunities for cultivating kind and generous feelings, and carrying 
out these feelings in action. But we are doing good when, in our 
intercourse with our fellowmen, we are acting justly and truthfully ; 
when in our homes we seek to influence aright those who are 
committed to our care, or united with us by domestic ties, and all 
whose happiness or improvement is in any way dependent on us; 
and when, in our personal life, we resist the numerous temptations 
to sin, and strive to have our. whole being, body, mind, and heart 
subjected to the law of God. This world, in which for the brief and 
transcient years we are dwelling, is just the theatre for good works, 
and good works are all-important for the general good. Need we 
wonder that the gospel of Christ raises into such importance holy 
living, and so plainly declares that for the deeds done in the body we 
shall be judged ? 

In like manner there is a general agreement among intelligent 
men respecting evil deeds. All would include in that category 
falsehood, dishonesty, cruelty, intemperance, and _licentiousness ; 
and these and similar sins are those which our Lord condemns. He 
condemned the Jewish priest who saw his fellow-countryman bruised 
and bleeding on the wayside and passed by without helping him ; 
he condemned the Pharisee who scrupulously observed all the forms 
of the Mosaic ritual, but neglected the weightier matters of the law. 
Would it not have been strange if our Christian religion had not 
condemned evil deeds? We might well have doubted Christ’s 
mission from God if, coming to teach and to save the world, he had 
been silent about duty, and had uttered no word of condemnation, 
or of warning respecting the numerous transgressions which have 
spread sorrow and suffering so largely around us, and have rendered 
wretched the lives of many who else might have spent their lives in 
usefulness and peace. Christ tells us plainly that men shall be 
judged “ for the deeds done in the body,” that is, in the mortal life, 
and that in the life to come there will be rewards for the good and 
punishment for the bad. 

It might appear reasonable that God, or he who in judgment is 
God’s vicegerent, should judge mankind just as they seem to us 
in their various characters, their virtues, and their vices ; but here an 
important element must be taken into consideration. Men are not 
placed in equal circumstances in life. How very various are the 
circumstances of their early training, their education, and the example 

_ that is continually before them influencing them for good or for evil. 
Take two extreme cases. Here is the child of exemplary, cultured, 
Christian parents ; he is under virtuous and religious influences from 
the very dawn of his intellectual and moral being. Everything in 
the home is favourable for the development of this. We do not 

wonder that, under the guidance of a Christian father, and the rich | 
and holy influence of a Christian mother, the child should grow to 
be a good man, faithful to duty and useful in life. Here, ors, is a 
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child born in the atmosphere of wickedness and sin; its early lessons 
are lessons of sin; almost before it can speak, it becomes familiar 
with profanity ; and before it has emerged from childhood, it is a 
proficient in falsehood and dishonesty; the child grows into manhood 
graduated in crime, and a pest to society. 


A Sunday School Story. 


EVERAL years ago, we were busy one Sabbath morning in a large 
Sunday School, situated in the midst of one of our dirty manu- 
facturing towns, when a bright-looking child entered, bringing a note, 
and saying she wished to join the school. She was then about nine 
years old, and was so quick and intelligent that she soon aroused the 
interest of her teachers, though we fear she was no very great favourite 
with her classmates, for the simple reason that she could always, 
without any apparent difficulty, “hold her own” against any of them. 
Yet Emily did not go to a day-school, for this happened before 
Mr. Forster's Education Act had come into force, and still she was 
always the youngest and generally “facile princeps” in her class. 
She soon won our affection, and we were anxious to see what the 
parents and home of such a child might be. The house was in one 
of the dirtiest streets of a remarkably dirty town, but, like many 
another, it was kept beautifully clean by means of a large expenditure 
of soap and water, aided by a plentiful supply of “elbow grease.” 
The girl’s mother was a delicate, sad-looking woman, of middle age, 
with a face which told of care and heart-ache, but with fine, thought- 
ful eyes, which her child had inherited. We did not see the father 
for some time, but found that he was a bookbinder by trade, a clever 
workman, who might easily have been a “ master-man,” had he not 
for years yielded to the national curse, and consequently kept his 
small family in poverty. There had been six or seven children, who 
had all died young of consumption, save our bright-eyed little Emily. 
The girl was her father’s darling, and though he would not exer- 
cise any self-control on her behalf, and give up his drink, that she 
might go to school and “be his pride,” as he expressed it, she still 
wielded a very strong influence on him, and it was she alone who 
could manage him when he had one of his bad drinking fits. As a 
rule she accompanied him to his daily work, and we found that she 
had picked up nearly all her information by devouring, with eager 
interest, most of the books which she helped her father to bind. If 
she discovered an unusually attractive volume, she managed to 
smuggle it home, and then mother complained that there was no 
“getting the lass to work or to sleep ;” she would not do anything 
but sit “ coiled up” in an old-fashioned arm-chair, until the book was 
finished and the charm was broken. : 
It was wonderful what an amount of information the child had 
gained in this way, and with what a strange, incongruous mass her 
mind was filled. She was, too, not only intellectually sharp and 
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bright, but she had remarkably nice tastes, and a delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling far above the generality of her class. As she grew 
older, we watched her with increasing interest, and were often struck 
by her original ideas. Her moral development, too, gave us many 
a bright hope, as well as many a trembling fear, and hers was alto- 
gether so delicately strung a nature that it was scarcely fitted for the 
rough struggle with the world which lay before it. 

The girl was remarkably well read in Shakspere’s works, and had 
a great admiration for this Prince of Poets. We first made this dis- 
covery in the following manner :—An evening sewing class was held 
during the winter months, and as we were fixing the work one night, 
we overheard several of the girls discussing the merits of some penny 
readings which they had been attending, and giving their opinion as 
to the various poets, from whose works selections had been read. 
One liked Longfellow, another Hood, &c., and presently Emily said, 
“Yes, I like Tom Hood very well ; I don’t care much for Tennyson, 
he’s too sentimental, and folks may say what they please, but there’s 
no one to come up to old Will Shakspere!” This aroused our 
curiosity, and we joined in the conversation, asking Emily, who was 
then about thirteen, what she had read of her favourite author. To 
our surprise we found that she knew most of the plays, and had a 
keen insight into much of their deeper meaning, as well as being 
conversant with the plots. Many a time afterwards, when the girl fell 
into ill-health, and sometimes came out for a few hours to the fresh 
air of our country house, have we had long talks about the great 
master’s works, and her quotations were so apt and ready that we 
found she had, indeed, “‘read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested” 
his writings to an astonishing extent. 

As her father’s propensity to drink grew upon him, and the girl’s 
abhorrence of the habit increased, she determined to try leaving him; 
and as she was very quick with her ftngers, she obtained work in a 
large dressmaking establishment in the town. During this period 
of her young life she had many trials and temptations, which we 
feared she might not pass through unscathed, for her remarkably fine 
eyes, well-cut features, and beautiful hair, added to her bright intelli- 
gence, exposed her often to a kind of admiration which was anything 
but healthy or desirable, but, fortunately, she stood the test bravely. 
Before very long her mother fell ill, and after many weary months of 
weakness, she became so alarmingly worse that Emily had to leave 
her situation, and nursed her with tender care. The mother.died soon 
after, almost heart-broken at the thought of leaving her child alone 
in the world, with only a dissolute father to protect her, just at an 
age when she most needed a mother’s care and counsel. 

After his wife’s death Emily’s father went from bad to worse, and 
was finally imprisoned, so that the poor girl was obliged to break up — 
all that was left of her little home, and went to a neighbouring town, 
to help some relatives in their small shop. Since that time we have ~ 
never seen her, but have had interesting letters from her, telling of 
her welfare, 
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At first, and indeed for a long time, the girl felt sadly alone in the 
world; her friends were very kind to her, she said, but they had evi- 
dently no sympathy for her finer nature, nor could she find any one 
to encourage her in her love for good literature, and there was great 
difficulty in obtaining books. Two or three years passed in this un- 
satisfactory way, and then she determined to make another move to a 
larger town, where she hoped to have some advantages. In this, at 
first, she was bitterly disappointed, for the people with whom she 
went to live were even more coarse and uncongenial than her own 
relatives. 

However, in her spare evening hours she joined a class at the 
School of Art, and there meta kindred spirit. This friend was several 
years older than Emily, and took a kindly interest in the girl, helping 
her to get nice books, and talking with her often on the subjects 
which lay nearest her heart. After a while, however, he left the 
neighbourhood, having obtained a good situation as cashier to a large 
firm, in a town at some little distance. For some months after he 
left Emily felt almost more alone than ever, as she now missed his 
kindly help and sympathy. Greatly to her surprise, he returned 
before the year was over, and asked her to be his wife ; as he could 
now give her a really comfortable home, with surroundings that were 
worthy of her. Her letters, at this time, were full of joy and thank- 
fulness, and her married life has proved extremely happy, though it 
has not been unmarred by serious illness and some temporary troubles. 
In one of her recent letters she sent us photographs of herself, her 
husband, and their beautiful boy, who is the sunshine of their lives. 

A Sunday School teacher’s work is not all weariness, when there 
is even only one such pupil as our bright-eyed little Emily; and we 
are sure other workers have, at times, found equally interesting 
material on which to exercise their powers. 


Congregational apemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
XXI. 


OBERT WHITE, the fifth Minister of Templepatrick, was a 
native of Larne, where, in early life, he taught a school in which 
David Manson, who afterwards became a famous teacher in Belfast 
and Liverpool, was for a time a pupil and an assistant. Mr. White 
was originally intended by his parents for the medical profession, but 
on account of the delicacy of his constitution, he was recommended 
to turn his attention to the study of Divinity, which he did, and it is 
probable (although the present writer has never seen any distinct 
statement to that effect) that he received his collegiate education at 
the University of Glasgow, which was the Alma Mater of most of his 
contemporaries in the Irish Presbyterian Church. Whilst preparing 
for the ministry, Mr. White was under the care of the Presbytery of 
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Templepatrick, before whom he delivered, at different times, pre- 
scribed “pieces of trial,” and by that Reverend Body he was, on 
June 24, 1754, licensed to preach the Gospel. On that occasion Mr. 
White was asked by the Presbytery if he was willing to subscribe the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. In reply he subscribed the following 
rather loose formula, which is still to be seen in the Books of the 
Presbytery :— 

‘*T believe the Westminster Confesssion of Faith contains a good system of the 
Christian Doctrines, which I subscribe as the Confession of my Faith, 

(‘* Signed), ** ROBERT WHITE.” 

From the grammatical construction of the foregoing sentence, it will 
be seen that it was “ the Christian Doctrines,” and not the Westminster 
Confession of Faith that Mr. White signed. The words of the for- 
mula must have been designedly so arranged as to admit of this 
interpretation. We shall shortly find that in the formula, as signed a 
few years later by Mr. White’s successor (Mr. Abernethy), even this 
trifling ambiguity was renewed. k 

A few months after he was licensed (viz., in Dec. 1754), Mr. 
White got a call to the Congregation of Islandmagee, which was then 
vacant by the removal of its former minister, Mr. George Herron, to 
Scotland. This call Mr. White did not immediately accept, but 
retained it for several months for consideration. In the meantime, 
at a meeting of Presbytery on May 12, 1755— 

“‘Messrs. Francis Scott, John Birnie, and James Brown appeared as Commis- 
sioners from Templepatrick, supplicating, with the concurrence of Mr. Livingston, 
that Mr, Robert White may be appointed to supply that Congregation from Sabbath 
immediately after this meeting. They observed to the Presbytery that (by virtue 
of a liberty granted them by General Synod) they are entitled to a hearing of Mr. 
White, though he be under call to Islandmagee. The Presbytery resolved that 
Mr. White shall supply Templepatrick three Sabbaths beforenext meeting, and the 
other three Sabbaths at Islandmagee.” 


Mr. White being thus thrown into the arena for the Congregations 
of Islandmagee and Templepatrick to fight for, a fight did accordingly 
take place. The result of his three days’ preaching at Templepatrick 
was a unanimous Call to him from that Congregation, subscribed by 
260 names, which, on June 24, 1755, was submitted to the Presbytery 
then assembled at Antrim, who recommended it to Mr. White’s con- 
sideration. But the Congregation of Islandmagee was not at all 
inclined to subordinate its prior claim on Mr. White to the later 
claim of Templepatrick on the same gentleman. At the same meeting 
of Presbytery, at which the Call from Templepatrick was presented, 
Commissioners from Islandmagee also attended, who ignored the 
pretentions of Templepatrick altogether, and formally supplicated 
that Mr. White might be ordained ¢hecr minister as soon as possible. 
Under these circumstances the Presbytery, not wishing to assume the 
responsibility of deciding this delicate competition, submitted the 
case to the General Synod, which was then sitting in the town of 
Antrim, and that Reverend Body advised that Mr. White might be 
allowed a month to make up his mind as to which of the two Calls 
now under his consideration he would keep and accept. 


—— 
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This was done, and accordingly at the meeting of Presbytery 
which was held at Ballynure on July 15, 1755, the important question 
came up for final decision. Commissioners were present from Island- 
magee and Templepatrick, who severally urged their respective pre- 
tensions to the coveted Divine. As usual in such cases, monetary 
considerations were regarded by all the parties concerned as being 
of great, if not paramount importance. In their call to Mr. White 
the people of Islandmagee had offered that gentleman £40 a year 
“for his support amongst them.” To that they now added “ ten bolls 
of oats,” which, we may presume, were for the “ support” of his horse. 
But even the ton of oats did not turn the scale in their favour. The 
precise amount of the offer made by Templepatrick, on this occasion, 
is not stated in the Minutes of Presbytery ; but as Mr. White, when 
required to say finally which of the two Calls he would accept, said 
Templepatrick, it may, we think, safely be assumed that Temple- 
patrick offered him more than £40 yearly and ten bolls of oats, which 
was the proposal of the rival suitor. This, at least, is the conclusion 
which the usual conduct of ministers and other sensible persons on 
such occasions inclines us to adopt. 

Mr. White’s ordination at Templepatrick is thus recorded in the 
Minutes of Presbytery :— 

“AUGUST 26, 1755, AT TEMPLEPATRICK.—Mr, Livingston present, with 
Mr. M‘Neilly, as Elder, from Templepatrick. 

**Mr. White was asked to subscribe to the Widows’ Fund, which he did. He 
was then asked if he was willing to subscribe the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and he subscribed to the following formula (the same as he subscribed at his license, 
and which has been already given.) 

‘*Tntimation was then made publicly to the Congregation assembled, that if 
any person or persons could shew a sufficient cause to prevent Mr. White’s being 
ordained to the ministerial office in Templepatrick, he or they might repair to the 
Presbytery then ready to hear them; and asno objector appeared, Mr. M‘Connell 
(Killead) presided by preaching, and in the ordination by the laying on of hands 
and prayer. Mr. Henderson (Drumaul) gave the charge, and concluded with 
prayer and praise.”’ 

After Mr. White’s ordination, as above described, we have no 
notice of Templepatrick in the Minutes of Presbytery until we 
come to— 

‘JUNE 6, 1759.—VISITATION AT TEMPLEPATRICK.—Elder from Temple- 
patrick, Francis Scott. 

‘“Mr. White preached from—(blank in MS.)—which was considered and 
approved, ) 

“*The Presbytery inquired who were to represent the Session and Congregation 
of Templepatrick. Messrs. John M‘Neilly and Sam. Birnie were returned for the 
Session, and Measrs. John Birnie and John Leggat for the Congregation. 

‘© The usual questions at a Visitation Presbytery were put to the representatives 
of the Session and Congregation, who answered they were well satisfied with the 
whole of Mr. White’s performances as a minister, and the Commissioners from the 
Congregation reported the same of the Session of Templepatrick. 

“The Presbytery inquired if they had a stated account with Mr. White, and 
they produced one, by which it appeared that they were indebted to Mr. White, at 
November last past, 43 4s.; and Mr. White informed the Presbytery that his Con- 
gregation were a very discreet, sober, well-behaved, and affectionate people. 

“« The accounts given of Templepatrick were all very acceptable.” 


On Feb. 3, 1765, the Presbytery of Templepatrick, which forty 
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years previously had been established expressly for the accommoda- 
tion of strict subscribers who objected to hold ministerial communion 
with non-subscribers, did away altogether with subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, in the case of persons seeking 
license or ordination at their hands. On this occasion, the question 
was put to the vote, “‘ Require subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession or not?” The roll was called, and it carried “ Not.” Amongst 
the majority, we may be pretty sure, was Mr. White, of Templepatrick. 

A few years afterwards, viz.,on November 4, 1766, Mr. White 
introduced to the Presbytery of Templepatrick “ Mr. Stephenson, a 
student in divinity in the bounds of his Congregation, as a young 
gentleman well entitled to the notice of the Presbytery,” who accord- 
ingly took him under their charge. This was Samuel Martin Stephen- 
son, who afterwards became minister of Greyabbey, in County Down, 
and subsequently practised as a medical doctor in the town of Bel- 
fast. He was the writer of an “ Historical Essay on the Parish and 
Congregation of Templepatrick,” which was compiled in 1824, and 
from which we have had occasion, during the course of this memoir, 
to make frequent extracts. 

On May 1, 1770, another Visitation Presbytery was held at 
Templepatrick, on which occasion the Session was represented by 
Messrs. Alexander Holmes and William Bell, and the Congregation 
by Messrs. John Coleman and Edward Kelso. The accounts given 
by these gentlemen of their minister and of each other were, as usual, 
satisfactory ; whilst Mr. White, being asked “if his Congregation 
were regular in their attendance upon public worship, upon his 
preaching, and the other means of instruction and edification, said 
that in general their behaviour in that respect was pretty regular and 
decent.” Inquiry was also made if there was a stated account 
between Mr. White and his Congregation, which not being forth- 
coming, the Presbytery appointed such an account to be pro- 
duced at the next meeting. Not making its appearance at that 
meeting, it was again ordered to be produced in October, 1770, 
when ‘it was hoped and expected that the account would do 
honour to the Congregation of Templepatrick, and be agreeable to 
the Presbytery.” 

Whether this hope and expectation were fulfilled does not appear 
from the Minutes of the Presbytery. But a time was approaching 
when Mr. White was to be called to the settlement of other accounts 
than those between him and his Congregation. He died on August 
14, 1772, after a ministry in Templepatrick of only seventeen years. 
He was interred in the old burying ground of Templepatrick ; but 
in his case, as in that of his immediate predecessor, Mr. Livingston, 
there is no monument of any kind to tell future generations where he 
lies. In the absence of such a monument the following tribute to _ 
his memory from the pen of his former pupil, Dr. Stephenson, may : 
here inserted :— 


‘‘ Although I had the best opportunities of knowing this learned and p 9 “ 
Divine, I cannot express his merits as they deserve, or to my satisfaction. — 
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was learned in all the arts and sciences, and was an excellent Scripturean Divine, 
and exerted all his powers in leading his people to a rational knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and exhibited in his life an excellent example of the practice of piety 
and charity. He was a rational, instructive, benevolent companion ; he threw a 
ray of light upon almost every subject introduced. His great desire was to instruct 
and improve youth; for this purpose he regularly visited private families every 
second year, and called public examinations of the children every second year, and 
from the examination of children he took the opportunnity of lecturing upon the 
questions he asked youth, and of explaining any difficulty that might occur from 
the answers, or from different important passages of Scripture alluded toinit. In 
his youth he laid schemes for his pursuits in the practice of medicine, but his 
friends, on account of the delicacy of his constitution, recommended the study of 
divinity, which advice he took, but as much as was consistent with his ecclesiastical 
duties ; he occasionally pursued it, by which means he was enabled to attend his 
people as a physician gratuitously. On such occasions he had excelient oppor- 
tunities of administering advice and comfort to the oppressed and afflicted. 
Although his constitution was delicate, he devoted his time to study and attend- 
ance on his people. He lived in his Congregation seventeen years. He died of 
a consumption of the lungs in 1772, esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, particularly by his Congregation, which he left increased, improved, 
and respectable.” 


To this we may add what has been said of Mr. White by another 
of his pupils, Rev. W. Stee: Dickson, D.D., who, like Dr. Stephen- 
son, was also a native of Templepatrick. In his “ Narrative,” Dr. 
Dickson says :— 


**My boyish years were spent in the usual, and Iam sorry to add, almost useless 
routine of Irish country schools. Indeed, I might say, to me altogether useless, 
had it not been for the paternal attention and valuable instructions of the Rev. 
RoseRT WHITE, then Presbyterian Minister of Templepatrick, in the County of 
Antrim. To him I am indebted for my initiative into anything approaching to 
knowledge of the elements and structure of the Latin and Greek languages, as also 
of logic, metaphysics, moral and natural theology. In fact, he first taught me not 
only to reason, but to think.” 


Mr. White, during his incumbency of Templepatrick, lived, we 
believe, at Kirkhill, which had been the residence of several of his 
predecessors, as it was of two of his successors in the ministry of that 
parish. At Kirkhill he probably engaged the glebe and farm which 
had been allotted to Mr. Kennedy, and of which we have spoken in 
our account of Mr. Kennedy’s ministry. After the death of Mr. 
Livingstone, in 1758, Mr. White would also get the Rowley and 
Upton annuities (together £13) which had been allowed to the senior 
minister during his life. 

Mr. White married Jane, daughter of Rev. W. Thompson, of 
Larne, by whom he had three sons and three daughters. Two of his 
sons, John (who was a Doctor of Medicine) and Patrick, emigrated to 
America, of which country they became distinguished citizens. His 
other son, Robert, continued to reside in this country, where he 
married, but had no family. His three daughters, Anne, Jane, and 
Sarah, also married, and some of their descendants are now in 
possession of small landed property at Carnduff, near Larne, which 
Mr. White, the minister of Templepatrick, got by his wife, Jane 
Thompson. 
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Mr. White’s widow survived him forty-two years, during all which 
time she was an annuitant on the Widows’ Fund. But she was not 
all that time a widow. She married a second husband, who was a 
curate in the (then) Estsblished Church, and lived at Ballymena. 
For some months after Mr. White’s death his co-Presbyters supplied 
the pulpit at Templepatrick, for the benefit of his widow. 

The only persons who are mentioned in the Minutes of Presbytery 
as new Elders in Templepatrick, during the ministry of Mr. White— 
z.¢., from 1755 to 1772—are John Martin, Malcolm Crawford, Mr. 
Goudy (apparently a probationer), and William Neal. 


ERRATUM.—In our last month’s number it was incorrectly stated 
that the Rev. Francis Scott, grandson of Rey. W. Livingston, died 
in 1736. He actually died in 1754, very suddenly, and at the very 
early age of 22, so that his grandfather, W. Livingston, may very 
probably have been looking forward to him as his assistant and suc- 
cessor, when the retirement of the old minister was first mooted in 
1752. The minister who died in 1736, and whom, from his death 
being recorded in the Belfast Funeral Registrar as that of “Rev. Mr. 
Scott in Templepatrick,” we erroneously supposed to have been the 
Rev. Francis Scott, the grandson of Mr. Livingston, was really the 
Rev. Hugh Scott, who was minister of Killead and Newtownards 
successively, and who, dying in the latter town at the age of 31, was 
buried in Donegore, near Templepatrick, on March 29, 1736. This 
Rev. Hugh Scott was, however, a relative, probably, an uncle of 
the young clergyman (Rev. Francis Scott) who died in 1754, and 
who, being only 22 years of age when he died, was perhaps never 
settled in any congregation. 

\ 


Devotional Extracts. 


Lorp, I Know nor wuat I oucnt To Ask of Thee. Thou alone 
knowest what is good forus. Thou lovest us better than we love our- 
selves. O, my Father; give to Thy child what he knows not how to 
ask for. I dare not pray for misfortunes or for prosperity. I do but 
come before Thee. I open my heart to Thee. Look upon my 
wants that I know not myself. See and do according to Thy mercy. 
Strike or heal, overthrow me or raise. I bow to Thy will without 
understanding it. I yield, in silence and have no other desire than 
than to fulfill Thy will. ‘Teach me to pray. Pray thyself in me. 

feneton Meditations, XVIII. 


IF GLADNESS SHOULD BE MY PORTION may my thoughts be filled bi 
with Thy love and may gratitude enhance every enjoyment: if sorrow - —— 
should be appointed me, may the remembrance of Thy superintend- 
ing Providence Thy Fatherly care, lead me to place unshaken trust — 
in Thee and to yield cheerful submission to Thy will. Thoug 

‘ 
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Thou shouldest see fit to deprive me of all beside, yet Thou wilt be 
ever with me and nothing can estrange Thee from the beings Thou 
hast made. Devotional Exercises by H. Martineau. 


As THOU HAST PLACED Us IN A WORLD full of dangers and 
temptations to try and to exercise our faith and loyalty to Thee and 
Thy righteous government * * be Thou, O God, our ever present 
help to support us, that we may never cast off our confidence in Thee, 
or forfeit Thy favour by deserting the path of truth and righteousness, 
but may go on in our virtuous course rejoicing, referring all without any 
any distrust, to Thy good providence, and not doubting but that out 
of this mixed scene Thou wilt in the end bring forth good, and that 
it shall be well with the righteous, and with those that seek to do 
Thy will. Lindsey vol. I. 122. 


SOVEREIGN OF ALL WORLDS! It is not on account of our right- 
eousness that we presume to lay our supplications before Thee, but 
on account of Thy abundant mercies. What are we? What is our 
life? What our favour? What our righteousness? What is our 
help? What our might? What our power? What shall we say 
in Thy presence, O Lord, our God and the God of our fathers ? 
Truly the mightiest heroes are as nothing before Thee; men of 
renown as though they had not existed ; wise men, as without know- 
ledge ; and the intelligent, as if void of understanding. For the most 
of their actions are emptiness, the days of their life but vanity in 
Thy presence. Morning Service of the Germany Polish Fews. 


WHATEVER OUR HAND FINDETH TO DO, lead us to do it heartily 
as to the Lord, and not unto men. May we press forward in the 
race, and strive to attain the prize * * Forgetting the things that 
are behind, and reaching forth to those that are before, may we aspire 
continually after higher and higher attainments, endeavouring to be 
holy as Thou art holy, pure as Thou art pure; and, in proportion to 
our weak and limited faculties, perfect as Thou our Father in Heaven 
art perfect. Dr. Beard’s Sermons with Prayers. 


IMotices of Books. 


Music and Morals. By the Rev. Barnard Gisby. (Bewley & Roe, 
Derby). This discourse was occasioned by the lamented death of 
Mr. William Wolfgang Woodward, who had been for many years 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society, and atterwards of the Choral 
Union, Derby. It is an eloquent tribute to the memory of one who 
seems to have done much for the promoting of a taste for music in 
the midland counties of England. The genius which characterised 
and distinguished the subject of the Discourse leads the author to 
dwell on genius in general, exhibited under different circumstances 
in so many different ways, and he represents the preacher as lament- 
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ably failing in his work when he wants genius. We think, however, 
the failure in the pulpit may more correctly be attributed to want of 
piety and faith than to want of genius: genius without these will 
accomplish little in the promotion of religion and goodness, but these 
even without genius may accomplish much. 

Doctrine in Dialogue. This is the title of a series of four-page 
tracts “written to help a Sunday-school teacher.” They are from 
the pen of the Rev. T. E. Millson, and are written in a plain and 
attractive style. They present the writer’s views respecting the Bible 
and the interpretation of a variety of texts: in these views all 
Unitarians may not agree, but all will go with him in requiring that 
passages of Scripture should be interpreted agreeably with the circum- 
stances in which they were spoken or written, and that in religion, 
as in all other matters, we should use our common sense. 

Our Separateness and our Inclusion. Sermon preached before the 
Provincial Assembly, at Chowbent, June 15, 1882, by Edward S. 
Howse, B.A. (Johnson & Rawson, Manchester). A thoughtful 
vindication of the principles of Non-conformity, as held by the 
members of the Provincial Assembly, through successive generations : 
they have been separatists not from a love of schism, but from fidelity 
to conscience, and their aim after truth. 

Report of the National Gonference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other Nonsubscribing or kindred 
Congregations, held at Liverpool, April, 1882. (Williams & Norgate, 
London.) We may heartily welcome this report of a conference 
held on the basis of Liberal Christianity, for the various bodies 
embraced in the lengthened title may all be fairly included in this 
one designation. We know that opinions, which have no distinct 
claim to be in any just sense Christian, have sometimes been preached 
and advocated under the name of Nonsubscribing, Free Christian, or 
Presbyterian, but not, as we think, honestly so; and we are gratified 
to know that the entire proceedings at the Liverpool Conference 
were thoroughly Christian in the religious services, appropriately and 
most happily introduced by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
and in the sermon, the papers which were read, and the speeches 
which were made. We feel that those who have the privilege of 
attending must have derived new life and earnestness from the 
proceedings ; and the publication of a full report must extend more 
widely the good influences of the Conference. Not the least 
interesting portion of the report is the appendix to the paper on 
ministers’ stipend and augmentation funds, which, among other 
important sections, shows that there are in the Nonsubscribing 
denominations 45 ministers whose income is under £100, and 56 
whose income is over £100, but under £150. Of the former class 
4, and of the latter 14, are in Ireland. The great pains taken by 


Mr. Harry Rawson in gathering information on this important subject, — 


and presenting it so systematically in his paper, and in the appendix, 
will, we trust, result in some active steps towards a more liberal 
support of earnest and faithful ministers of the word. 
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Lessons from the Life of Christ. 


(1st October ).—PARABLES ABOUT PRAYER. 
Read Luke xviii. 1-14. Learn Col. iv. 2. Hymn 69. 


oc two parables in this lesson both deal with the great subject of 
Prayer. The first parable is about the hadct of prayer; the 
second parable is about the sfzrz¢t of prayer. 

It is well that we should early learn the habit of prayer; even 
before we can know all that it may do for us. When we rise, and 
when we go to rest, a simple prayer, offered to God, is a good custom. 
It should be a constant part of our daily life, as natural to us as our 
food and sleep. Jesus, however, speaks, as St. Paul does, of “praying 
at all seasons” (Eph. vi. 18). So in any difficulty we should turn to 
God for help. 

People sometimes think and ask “ What’s the good of prayer ; 
will it do anything?” The parable is to help us to feel that it will, 
and thus to lead us “ not to faint” in prayer (v. 1). The poor widow’s | 
petition, ““Do me justice of mine adversary” (see margin v. 3) 
often repeated made an impression at last, even on a careless and 
“unrighteous judge” (v. 6). It did so, because the woman was in 
earnest, and could not be put off. This is the pith of the parable. 
Earnestness in asking, real prayer out of a real need, gains the ear 
even of man. How much more will such perseverance in devout 
approach to Him draw down blessings from God? (v. 7). When we 
complain of the fruitlessness of prayer, it is often because we are 
little in earnest. Our better desires flag, and we have not “ faith” 
in what we are asking for (v. 8). God always hears true prayer, and 
answers it. The answer given may not be what we expected, yet 
is what God’s better wisdom knows to be the right thing for us. 

We have to earn to pray aright. The disciples of Christ were 
right in asking “ Lord, each us to pray” (xi. 1). Some prayers are 
like dictations to God. We think we know exactly what we need; and 
moreover we fancy we have a sort of claim upon God. The Pha- 
risee certainly prayed as if he thought this. He said “I am a real 
good man; God is sure to hear me; I have only to tell Him what I 
want, and He will give it me.” Jesus calls this ‘praying with 
himself” (v. 11). Self was uppermost with the Pharisee, not God, 
and God’s will, and God’s holiness. ‘The poor tax-gatherer thought 
also of himself, but in another way. He thought how much he 
needed God’s help and God’s forgiveness ; and he thought how much 
better God knew his real wants than he did himself. His prayer is 
one for us all,—‘*God, be merciful to me a sinner” (v. 13). This is 
not a prayer to be uttered “at the corners of the streets” (A7Za/z. vi. 5), 
but to be felt in the heart, and inwardly spoken to God. 

Notice how great stress Jesus lays upon sincerity and humility 
(v.14). If we humbled ourselves to take the many opportunities and 
blessings God places in our way, how little we should need to ask ! 
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(8th October ),—THREE AGES OF MAN. 
Read Luke xviii. 15-34. Learn 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Hymn 54. 


Cis child, the young man, the mature disciple no longer young, 
all come before us in this lesson, as subjects of Christ’s love and 
care. We see how Jesus addresses himself to three ages of man. 
First, the child. Mothers brought “their babes” to Christ, and 
the disciples would have sent them away again (v. 15). Perhaps they 
thought that Jesus had more serious work to occupy him than attend- 
ing tochildren. They little knew their Master. We can hardly think 
of Jesus without children about him. 
** Was not our Lord a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray, 
By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day ? 


And loved he not of Heaven to talk 
With children in his sight, 

To meet them in his daily walk 
And to his arms invite?” <Xed/e. 

Next comes the young man. He has position (v. 18) and wealth 
(v. 23); and what is better than all, he has high aspirations (z. 18), 
and has led a pure life, remembering his parents’ instructions and 
reverencing them (v. 21). In another Gospel we read that “ Jesus 
looking upon him loved him” (Mark x. 21). He wanted one thing 
(v. 22); he valued too highly the advantages of mere position. His 
story is incomplete. Did he forsake all and follow Jesus, or did he 
not? We cannot tell. Many thought Jesus had put before him a 
hard alternative (v. 26). But Jesus knew how necessary it is to teach 
those who are beginning life that the whole reliance of life must be 
placed on God ; and how great a temptation it is for those who have 
external advantages to “trust in” (Mark x. 24) these, instead of in 
God alone. Observe, before leaving this part of the lesson, how 
plainly Jesus says that he is not God (z. 19). 

Last comes one who is ot beginning life; Peter, the weather- 
beaten fisherman, himself a father. ‘We have left our own,” he 
says, “ and followed thee.” Another Gospel tells us that he added, 

‘* What then shall we have ?” (Matt. xix. 27). Jesus says that every 
sacrifice “ for the kingdom of God’s sake,” brings abundant reward 
even in this life, “and in the world to come eternal life” (v. 30). 

But, certainly, following Christ does not bring a life of ease. As 
is the Master, so will the servants be ; persecuted, rejected, perhaps 
put to death (z. 32, 33). Yet, as they cannot really kill Christ, so 
neither can they destroy his followers. “‘ He shall rise again” (z. 33), 
and they shall rise. Even on earth they shall gain their recognition 
at last ; and in the better life they shall be with Christ. 

This view of their future fell on ears that heard not (v. 34); the 
disciples were full of immediate anticipations of a temporal reign, 
with Jesus as their earthly king. ‘They had much yet to learn and t < 
suffer before they could preach a spiritual Gospel. 
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(15th October. )—JERICHO. 


Read Luke xviii. 35 —xix. 18. Learn Isaiah xxxv. 4, 5. Hymn 33. 


ERICHO was “the city of palm trees” (2 Chron. xxviii. 15), a 
walled city, seated in a beautiful plain, traversed by the river 
Jordan. It was not the old Jericho, burnt by Joshua (Josh. vi. 24), 
and forbidden to be rebuilt ; but another Jericho, on another site in 
the same neighbourhood. Herod the Great favoured it, often visited 
it, and went there to die. 

But human misery is to be found wherever men congregate, how- 
ever inviting the spot. Outside.the gate of Jericho sat a blind beggar 
(v. 35); what could it matter to him that the scene was fair? His 
quick ears told him that there was something unusual about the conflux 
of people (v. 36), and he learned on inquiry that Jesus of Nazareth 
was on his way into Jericho (v. 37). Of Jesus, the blind man knew 
something by repute. He had heard of him as David’s son and suc- 
cessor, the promised king; and he could not but have heard of his 
merciful acts of healing. So he cried, “ Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me.” ‘There was faith in that cry. Jesus stopped, 
and bade them lead the man up to him (z. 40). Jesus did not wait 
till the poor man was dragged through the crowd to where he stood 
(v. 41), but asked what he wanted to have done tohim. The answer 
was simple and touching, and the appeal was successful. Jesus said, 
after healing the man, “Thy faith hath made thee whole” (z. 41). 
This was always the condition of Christ’s exertion of his healing 
power. The outer blessing was given as a reward for spiritual fitness. 
Again, mark to whom the blind man and “all the people ” referred 
the gift of this power. It was entrusted to Jesus, but its source was 
God ; and to God the praise was given (v. 43). 

Inside Jericho the crowd was equally great. We can see the 
beautiful city, with its thoroughfares adorned with fine, large trees. 
In one of these trees was perched a little man (v. 4). This was 
Zacchzeus, an important person in his way, a head man among the 
collectors of revenue, who had acquired wealth (v. 2), and had 
- acquired it honestly, and used it generously (z. 8). 

Zacchzeus, because he was a “‘publican,” was, as a matter of course, 
reckoned “a sinner” (v. 7). And when Jesus called Zacchzus down 
from the tree, and intimated that he was going to make his house his 
home in Jericho for that day (v. 5), the people thought it very strange 
and unaccountable, even wrong (v. 7). Zacchzeus began to defend 
his own character, in a straightforward way (v. 8). But Jesus put the 
vindication of his own conduct on a broader ground. Zacchzeus was 
*ason of Abraham,” just as much as the people who turned the cold 
shoulder to him. Whatever he else might be, he was one of that 
nation to whom Christ was sent in the first instance as a Saviour (z. 9). 
And if he were really a bad man, the more reason that Jesus should 
visit and influence him for good. ‘For the Son of Man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost” (v. 10) 
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(22d October ).—PARABLE OF THE POUNDS, 


Read Luke xix. 11-28. Learn Luke xvi. 10 Hymn 59. 


QE disciples were following Jesus to Jerusalem, full of hope, 
expecting that, when there, he would at once proclaim himself, 
and be recognised as King of the Jews and of the world, the reigning 
and ruling Messiah (v. 11). He put a parable into their minds, as 
they passed along through Jericho streets; a parable which, if they 
had applied it, would have told them the real truth about the future. 

The “‘certain nobleman” (v. 12) is Christ himself. He is not to 
sit upon the throne of his kingdom at once. He must go away into 
the “‘ far country” of the other life, before he is acknowledged as king. 
He will return by and bye. But meantime he leaves his servants with 
a certain trust to discharge for him (zv. 13). : 

The disciples of Christ are these servants. Each has “a pound” 
given him to “trade” with ; (if you will look at the margin, and the 
reference there, and work out the sum, you will find that this mma, 
or “‘ pound,” was worth about £3 6s. 8d., a nice little capital to 
improve upon). Jesus gives Christian teaching to his followers, not to 
be kept idle in the mind, but to be made use of in the world. 

“ His citizens hated” the nobleman who was their future king 
(v. 14). So Christ ‘came unto his own, and they that were his own 
received him not” (John i. rr). After his death it was the same ; 
they ‘‘sent an embassage after him, saying, We will not that this man 
reign over us” (v. 14). Nevertheless, Christ’s kingdom is owned ; and 
his spiritual authority is at this day the greatest power in the world. 

How will he judge those whom he has left in charge ; what account 
will he cause them to render of their stewardship? Observe that he 
is only hard on those who have done nothing with their trust, those 
whose Christianity has been a dead thing, like a sum of money laid 
by in a cloth, and put to no use at all (v.20). With such he is 
severe. The other he judges according to their ability and oppor- 
tunity, giving credit to all who have done anything, however little, for 
his sake and the cause of righteousness. Some do much, increasing 
their “pound” tenfold ; others do less; all who do anything gain- 
that increase of trust which is the greatest of rewards (v, 17). 

The idle servant complains that his master is unjust, that he 
expects too much off his followers (v. 21). But it is he who is 
unjust (v. 22); the Divine Master expects no more of any one than 
he is able to do. If he cannot originate plans and works of useful- 
ness and goodness, at least a man can put some of his time and his 
powers at the service of those who can and do. 

And, note, that if we do not wse our gifts of powers we /ose them 
(v. 25). If we do not put our religion into practice, we can hardly 
be said to have any religion. i—=o 

The next verse foretells the ultimate destruction of every power 
that is opposed to the spirit of Christ ; full of this assurance, Jesus 
' calmly took his way “to Jerusalem” (z. 28.) ane 


re 
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(29th October).—Tur ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


Read Luke xix. 29-48. Learn Zec. ix. 9. Hymn 40. 


ETHPHAGE means “house of figs ;” Bethany, “house of dates.” 
More than once the two places are mentioned together, and were 
probably not far apart, on the eastern slope of the “ Mount of Olives,” 
in the fruitful district which all these names contribute to bring before 
us. Bethany is the one which we know best, as the village home of 
Lazarus and his sisters, as well as of Simon the leper. 

It was to one of these villages (v. 30), where Jesus was well 
known, that he sent two disciples for the colt, with no other warrant 
for the order than the simple statement, “‘The Lord hath need of 
him” (v. 31). This shows that the accommodation was sought from 
friends; and may explain, without recourse to supernatural knowledge, 
how Jesus knew that they could find what he wanted. 

With the materials they had at hand, they prenared for their 
master the semblance of a royal entry into the Holy City. Their own 
rustic garments supplied the place of rich trappings for the colt (v. 35), 
and gay carpets to cover the road (v, 36), as ina triumphal progress. 

But better than all this was the spontaneous outburst of joyful 
song with which, after gaining the ascent of Olivet, they began to 
tread, with hearts full of hope and love, the steep way that led down 
towards the gates of Jerusalem (v. 37). They sang from Psalm 
Cxviil., especially verses 25 and 26. And from this we get the word 
ffosanna, the opening word of Ps. cxviii. 25, and there rendered, 
“Save now.” It meant, in their mouths ‘ Let salvation come to our 
nation just now; let Christ begin to reign on earth.’ 

No doubt this procession was quite out of the common way, and 
might be thought indecorous by cold-hearted people. ‘‘ Some of the 
Pharisees” appealed to Jesus to put the demonstration down (z. 39). 
It could not be put down; it was the irrepressible outcome of the 
homage of loving hearts; it was what men’s minds were full of; 
restrain this natural feeling, and “ the stones will cry out” (v. 40). 

But amid all the joy, the heart of Jesus was sad. He greeted 
the stubborn city with his tears, and with the deep lament, “If thou 
hadst known !” (v. 41). He saw in picture the approaching ruin of 
the city, a ruin caused much more by inward faithlessness than by 
outward foes ; for Jerusalem would not believe that this was her day 
of grace, “‘the time of her visitation” (v. 44). 

Proceeding to the ‘Temple, Jesus found in it an atmosphere of 
greed and gain, rather than of devotion and peace. A holy indig- 
nation surged within him, and he cleared the sacred precincts of its 
traffickers and cheats. (v. 46). The huxterers fled before him; and | 
though the priests and other “principal men” would gladly have 
destroyed him at once, “the people all hung upon him, listening.” 

Day by day he was found in the Temple, teaching ; the night was 
coming on that would close his earthly life, but he felt, ‘ I must work 
the works of Him that sent me, while it is day” (John ix 4). 
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Jrish Intelligence. 


CoMBER.—On Sunday, September 
2nd., the Rey. J. Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago, the editor of Unity, and Sec- 
retary of the Western Conference of 
Unitarian Churches (America) preached 
here. He gave an interesting and 
eloquent discourse upon the text ‘‘She 
hath done what she could.” His visit 
to the Church and School will long be 
remembered. 

STANHOPE STREET Missions, BEL- 
FAsT.—The annual meeting of the Band 
of Hope in connection with the Stanhope 
Street Mission was held on Tuesday 
evening, 5th Sept.; Rev. D. Thompson, 
Dromore, in the chair. The Rev. Josh. 
Pollard, president of the Band of Hope, 
opened the meeting with prayer, after 
which the chairman, having addressed 
the meeting, called on the secretary, W, 
J. Macready, to read the ninth annual 
report. It was din every way grati- 
fying and encouraging. The following 
reference was made at the close to 
Mr. Pollard’s approaching removal 
from Belfast. ‘* Your committee deeply 
deplore the departure from among 
them of the esteemed president, the 
Rev. Joseph Pollard, and regret very 
much that his duties elsewhere call him 
away from us. We all know his value, 
and his work for the temperance cause 
needs no comment. Numbers of those 
who had fallen into the vice of drunken- 
ness will always remember him when he 
is moving in the busy crowds of London. 
With him goes the sympathy of us all, 
and we earnestly pray that he may be 
as successful in the future as he has been 
in the past.” The Rev. C. J. McAlester, 
in moving the adoption of the report, 
expressed his deep regretat the departure 
from among them of the Rev. J. Pollard. 
The Rev. T, H. M. Scott, in seconding 
the report, expressed similar regret. 
The chairman, after some songs and 
recitations had been given, called on 
Mr. H. Parkhill, vice-president, who 
read the following address to Mr. 
Pollard, and presented him with a 
stationery case and inkstand :—‘‘ To 
the Rev. Joseph Pollard.—Dear Sir,— 
We, the members of the Stanhope-street 
Band of Hope and Temperance Society, 
desire to convey to you our deep and 


sincere regret at your approaching de- | 


parture from Belfast. We feel that 
during your residence here you have 


done great and noble work in the tem- 
perance cause. By your patience, ten- 
der pity, and gentle words you have, 
with God’s help, raised many a fallen 
one, strengthened the weak, and cheered 
and blessed homes that were once full 
of misery and sin. We ask your accept- 
ance of the accompanying stationery 
case and inkstand as a small token of 
our great appreciation of the many 
kindnesses shown and good deeds done 
while you have been president of our 
Band of Hope. We offer our best 
thanks to Mrs. Pollard for the kind and 
valuable aid she has always so willingly 
rendered us. We trust that both of 
you will be happy in your new home, 
and that the great work before you in 
the City of London may prosper and be 
abundantly blessed. Signed on behalf 
of the members of the Stanhope Street 
Band of Hope and Temperance Society 
—Henry Parkhill, vice-president; F. 
M. McTier, treasurer; W. Macready, 
secretary. September 5th, 1882.” The 
Rev. Joseph Pollard, who was greatly 
affected, thanked the members very 
kindly, and said he would treasure the 
token while he lived. A second part of 
the programme was then gone through, 
and after a hearty vote of thanks to Miss 
Whitla and Mrs. Smith for the use of 
the school-room, and to other kind 
friends, a most successful meeting was 
brought to a close. The school was 
crowded, about 300 being present. 
MINISTERIAL EDUCATION FUND.— 
The General Purposes Committee of 
the Non-subscribing Association has 
issued the following circular, seeking to 
revise the Ministerial Education Fund, 
and stating the arrangements which 
have been made for the education of 
students under the care of the Associa- 
tion :—‘*‘In the year 1857 a Fund was 
raised under this name, for the purpose 
of granting bursaries to ‘ youths of pro- 
mising talentsand good moral character, 
whose inclinations may lead them to the 
ministry.’ This Fund was exhausted 
last year, the treasurer not having suffi- 
cient in hands for the full payment of 
one of the bursaries then due. 
are two students at this time enti 
from the progress of their studies, 
claim bursaries, and the com 
anxious to be in a position 
case, It is not proposed to 


m4 


me, 


" 


a capital sum, as it is thought better to 
ask for annual subscriptions; and, at 
present, the purposes of the Fund will 
be fully met if the committee can count 
upon a contribution for this year of 
about £50. Hitherto, School Exhibi- 
tions of £10 each have been offered to 
boys intending to come forward to the 
ministry. These it is proposed to dis- 
continue. It is further proposed to fix 
the College Bursaries for undergradu- 
ates at £1 5 per annum, for three years, 
as hitherto; and to raise the Divinity 
Scholarships to £20 per annum, for twa 
years. Grants will be made only to such 
candidates as have passed the prescribed 
examinations on certain fixed subjects. 


They will be given for one year at a‘ 


time, but will be renewable on passing 
such further examinations as may be 
satisfactory to the committee. Students 
in receipt of bursaries will be under the 
supervision of the Association, and will 
receive Scriptural instruction in their 
first and second College years; in the 
third year they will be taught the Ele- 
ments of Hebrew, Ecclesiastical Greek, 
and Moral Philosophy. During the 
two remaining years (after graduation), 
should they continue their studies in 
connection with the Association, they 
will be conducted through a regular 
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Theological Course, including Hebrew 
and Chaldee, Ecclesiastical Greek, Tex- 
tual Criticism, Critical Introduction to 
and Exegesis of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, Church History, History of 
Doctrines, Biblical Theology, Homi- 
letics, and Pastoral Work. The Revs. 
Robert Campbell, Robert J. Orr, and 
A. Gordon have undertaken for the 
present session to instruct the students ; 
and the Revs. S. C. Nelson, C. J. 
M‘Alester, and T. Dunkerley will act 
as a Board of Examiners to test 
the students in selected Text-books. 
In place of the guarantee hitherto 
exacted from sureties, the following 
form will be signed by each student 
at the beginning of each session :— 
‘I, A. B., do solemnly declare that 
it is my fixed purpose and intention 
to devote myself to the work of 
the Christian ministry, as a preacher 
of the Gospel in a Nonsubscribing 
Christian Church.’ Names of sub- 
scribers to the fund will be thankfully 
received by any of the undersigned, who 
are a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose ; subscriptions should be paid to 
the treasurer of the association, Rev. 
H. Moore, Newtownards. John A. 
Crozier, B.A. ; Alex. Gordon, M.A. ; 
T. Dunkerley, B A. ; J. Smyth, M.A.” 


Ecclesiastical Summarp. 


THE apathy of the British Parliament 
in permitting the Bill for the release of 
Mr. Green to lapse through a ‘‘ count 


out” has called forth angry remonstrance | 


from members of the High Church 
party. A correspondent in the Church 
Times asks, ‘* What isthe lesson Church- 
men may take home to their hearts? 
Is it not this? Donot goto Parliament 
for anything connected with religion on 
its spiritual side.” A Presbyterian 
correspondent, in showing the difficulties 
that hinder him from sympathising with 
Mr. Green, quotes the following from a 
little book written by the Vicar of 
Barling for the use of families : 

“Q, Isnot the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, as it is denominated by law, 
considered by the Church as one of its 
Branches? 

ona NO: 


**(). Is the worship of Dissenters a 
laudable service ? 

*“A, No; because they worship God 
according to their own evil and corrupt 
imaginations, 

**Q. But why have not Dissenters 
been excommunicated ? 

A. ‘* Because the law of the land does 
not allow the wholesome law of the 
Church to be acted upon.” 

According to the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, a defendant who con- 
tinues to be contumacious after a period 
of three years, is deprived of his benefice. 
That period has now been completed, 
and Mr. Green is no longer a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
As, however, he is imprisoned for con- 
tempt of Court, he cannot be set free, 
unless his prosecutors apply for his 
release, or he purges his contempt by 
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promising not to act as he has hitherto 
done. The Church Times asks why he 
is longer detained since the extreme 
penalty prescribed by the Act has been 
inflicted. In large capitals it has the 
following :— ‘* Arrested March 1oth, 
1881. The Prayers of the Church are 
desired for Sidney Faithorn Green, 
Priest. In prison for obedience to the 
Church’s law.” 

The attempt to levy the Vicar’s rate 
at Coventry was resisted with deter- 
mination, and led to riotous proceedings. 
Distress warrants were executed against 
those who refused to pay, and the goods 
of the defaulters removed for sale. As 
the auction would have provoked a 
breach of the peace, it was postponed. 
At a meeting attended by 7,000 persons, 
resolutions condemning the rate as un- 
just, and expressing indignation at the 
enforcing of an antiquated law in order 
to obtain funds for a church richly 
endowed and attended by inhabitants 
well able to pay for their own religious 
services, were enthusiastically adopted. 
—The Church Times sees a judgment 
in the failure of the hop crop. It says, 
‘*The growers of that crop, unmindful 
of a most true saying of the rabbi’s that 
‘Tithes are bulwark of wealth,’ have 
spent the year in an attempt to defraud 
the Church of her dues, and they find 
themselves with hardly any hops on 
which to pay tithe at all. Déscite 
jJustitiam moniti !” 

The Rev. J. B. Heard, a clergyman 
of the English Episcopalian Church, in 
a sermon published with the title: ‘‘ A 
Misinterpreted Proof-text,” gives what 
has long been the Unitarian interpre- 
tation of the phrase ‘‘children of wrath” 
(Eph, ii. 3.) so persistently quoted in 
support of the ‘‘ Augustinian doctrine 
that men born into the world are the 
children of God’s wrath,” He remarks, 
** What a relief it is, then, to anxious 
souls who trust in the Father of Spirits, 
to know that if by nature we are the 
children of wrath, it is the wrath or 
passion of our ‘own nature, and not of 
the Divine Being.” 

The serious illness of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury caused well-founded 
anxiety for many days. More hopeful 
accounts are now given by his medical 
adviser, Another distinguished clergy- 
man, the Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
D.D., has passed away, in his favourite 
Oxford. Born in 1800, Dr. Pusey was 
in his 82nd year. Educated at Eton and 


Christ Church, Oxford, he was ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
1828. A visit to Germany seems to 
have influenced his life-long opposition 
to the progress of Rationalism. From 
the beginning he took a prominent part 
in the famous Tractarian movement, his 
chief associates being Newman, Keble, 
Froude, and Williams. Without sever- 
ing himself from the communion of the 
Church of England, he continued to 
discountenance Protestant principles, 
and to advocate the doctrines of Apos- 
tolical succession, Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, the Real Presence, Priestly Abso- 
lution, the Authority of the Church and 
of Tradition. 

The ‘‘Salvation Army” has developed 
into a sect. At first Mr. Booth professed 
to leave those whom he converted to the 
existing religious societies. But in his 
paper in the Contemporary Review he 
says: ‘‘Instead of refusing to complete 
our organisation, we strive to perfect it 
more and more, making it, however, 
step by step more exacting on all who 
join, so as toexclude all but real soldiers, 
leaving to the Churches all who wish 
mere Church-life. Instead of insisting 
upon attendance on any Church, even 
for the Sacrament, we teach our people 
to spend all their leisure time with the 
Army, to visit churches only as corps, by 
invitation.” 

The London Missionary Society is 
preparing to send out the Rev. R, W. 
Thompson to India and China, in order 
to visit and report upon the actual work- 
ing of the stations and agents of the 
mission fields. After some recent dis- 
crediting reports this seems a necessary 
and wise step. A story of shocking 
cruelty comes from the West Coast of 
Africa. Two men and their wives, the 
men being described as agents and 
schoolmasters of the Church Missionary 
Society, at Onitsha, on the Niger, were 
charged at the Police Court, Sierra 
Leone, with having brutally flogged and 
ill-treated two negro girls, whom they 
had ransomed, and had in their charge. 
One died in consequence of the ill- 
treatment. Under an indictment of 
wilful murder a true bill was found 
against the prisoners, who were to be 
tried on the 21st of August. Later _ 


accounts state that the men, who are of 


African descent, have not been in the 
service of the Society since 1880, 

As an indication of the movement of 
liberal thought in the Congregational 


body, we may refer to the farewell ser- 
mons preached by the Rev. J. Vickery, 
who is leaving the Congregational 
Church at Aberdeen to take charge of 
another in York. On the subject of 
creeds Mr. Vickery says, ‘‘I maintain, 
with increased conviction, that the 
attempt to rule the religious thought of 
to-day by the formularised conceptions 
of past ages is hurtful to the best inter- 
ests of theology, and is seriously inju- 
rious to the moral and spiritual life of 
Christendom.” He has given up the 
doctrine of Endless Punishment, and 
refuses to accept the theories of man’s 
total depravity. ‘‘I have never been 
satisfied with any formula of atonement. 
I have held that the blood of Jesus, 
which cleanseth us from sin, is but the 
metaphor of the New Testament for that 
perfect love which awakens our peni- 
tence and reconciles us to fact and law, 
to duty and God. That Jesus atoneth 
the world to God I do believe. But the 
theory of substitution, the death of 
Jesus as a satisfaction to a lawof justice, 
I have never taught, because [I have 
never felt its truth, and never have been 
able to harmonise it with the Father 
whom Jesus revealed to men, and whose 
nature is reflected in the moral instincts 
of his children.” 

The Moravian Brothers have been 
celebrating, in the little German town of 
Hernhuth, and at their other stations, 
the 150th anniversary of their missionary 
enterprise. It was in 1732 that the 
first mission set out for the West Indies. 
The Moravians have been most success- 
ful in their efforts in various parts of the 
world. 
to raise a fund for building a Protestant 
church at Spires, in Germany, as a 
memorial of the great event connected 
with that place. It was there that in 
1529 the famous Protest was laid before 
the Diet, which gave to the followers of 
Luther the name of Protestants. 

The Temperance movement seems to 
be making rapid progress. The Jubilee 
of Teetotalism was recently celebrated 
by a festival at the Crystal Palace. One 
would have thought that there could be 
no room for ecclesiastical exclusiveness 
in philanthropic efforts of this nature. 
Yet a vicar writes, in reply to a proposal 
that Churchmen and Dissenters should 
unite in aid of the Blue Ribbon Army 
movement, that he and his committee 
‘*do not wish to join in any religious 
moyement with Dissenters. Though 


A movement is now in progress ° 


gts 


we might be at one on the subject of 
temperance, we should certainly not be 
so in our methods of dealing with it, or 
in our view of those higher privileges in 
the Church of Christ, which we put 
before our members as the ultimate goal 
of their labours. And as our view of 
Dissent is that it is sin against God, we 
could not expect God’s blessing upon a 
work taken up to combat one particular 
form of sin in conjunction with those 
whoare manifestly breaking God’s lawin 
another direction. We look upon 
schism as a sin equally with intemper- 
ance.” Such utterances will, we trust, 
in a few years be regarded as ‘‘ curiosi- 
ties” of old world ideas, as will also 
the conduct of the Bishop of Colombo, 
who has just dismissed the master of an 
English school for having married the 
daughter of a native Wesleyan minister 
—the ceremony being performed at a 
Wesleyan chapel. The Bishop resent- 
ing the impertinence which invited his 
presence, concludes his letter thus: ‘‘ I 
am deeply grieved that you have not had 
loyalty or courage enough to save you 
from the wretched fall which you con- 
template,” 

The Western Conference of Unitarian 
Churches (America) has met with an 
old difficulty. The state of Illinois 
requires the objects of an incorporated 
society to be specified in its articles. A 
minority moved that, ‘‘ The objects of 
this Conference shall be to promote 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion,” holding this as ‘‘the clearest, 
bravest announcement yet made in the 
history of Unitarianism.”” Others ob- 
jected to the crude and inadequate 
nature of this definition, which, while 
claiming to represent Unitarianism, 
omitted some of its most distictive prin- 
ciples. Finally it was carried by a 
majority that the object of this Western 
Conference shall be ‘‘to transact the 
business committed to it by the churches 
composing its membership.” 

The Hon J. H. Wade has generously . 
offered to endow a liberal theological. 
school at Cleveland, Ohio, At first it 
was proposed to remove, and incorporate 
with the new institute, the Meadville 
Theological School, but Meadville has 
refused to move. The proposal was to 
be considered at the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches at Sara- 
toga, now being held. 

A ‘‘Faith-cure-camp-meeting ” was 
held lately at Old Orchard Beach, pre- 
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sided over by Dr. Cullis.. Six hundred 
invalids passed in procession before the 
doctor, some tottering on crutches, some 
carried in invalid chairs, dwarfs, 
cripples, blind persons, each to be an- 
nointed with oil, and prayed over, for 


the purpose of being healed. Of these 
some ‘‘declared themselves to be 
healed ;” some ‘‘threw away their 


crutches and walked off in the con- 
sciousness of regained strength ;” some 
**feel themselves greatly benefited, 
though not cured ;” and many “ ex- 
perience no change in their condi- 
tion.” 

The American Freethinkers’ Con- 
vention, at which 500 delegates were 
present, has been held in New York. 
A proposition for the establishment of 
a Free-thought College was discussed. 
An account was given of a town in Mis- 
souri called Liberal, founded with the 
idea of building up a secularist com- 
munity. ‘‘ There was no_ preacher 
there, and no saloon, no God and no 
devil, no church, no drunkenness or 
brawling.” 

America has long been known as the 
birth-place of peculiar sects. Accord- 
ing to Unity, a considerable number of 
persons, dissatisfied with the doctrines 
and customs of the existing churches, 
recently met in Philadelphia, in a large 
hall, in order to form a new religious 


organisation, The name for the new 
society, ‘‘Outcasts of Israel,” was 
agreed upon. The meeting next pro- 


ceeded to formulate its articles of faith, 
Sister Miles having obtained the floor, 
declared that the first principle to be 
laid down must be that the members 
lead an altogether holy and sinless life. 
“*Not so, beloved sister,” interrupted 
Brother Hartshorn, ‘‘ that is beyond the 
the ability of weak and sinful creatures 
like ourselves.’ “ No man can main- 
tain that except the animal is still 
strong in him,” retorted Sister Miles. 
‘*And no woman can say that except 
she be altogether an animal,” was the 


fiery rejoinder of Brother Hartshorn. 
The remaining ‘‘ Outcasts*’ took sides 
in this promising controversy, and after 
half-an-hour of uproar and abuse, the 
new congregation scattered in all direc- 
tions, 

A granite memorial has been erected 
to Elihu Burritt in the cemetery of his 
native town, New Britain, Connecticut, 
with only the simple inscription— 
‘* Friend of Peace and Philanthropist.” 
Although not a clerical member of any 
ecclesiastical body, Elihu Burritt was 
preeminently a preacher of peace, and 
the great labour of his life was to unite 
nations in the bond of brotherhood. In 
early life a blacksmith, by wonderful 
energy and perseverance he acquired a 
knowledge of many languages, ancient 
and modern, and became a proficient in 
mathematics ; but the great distinction 
of his life, and that for which his memory 
is most fondly cherished, is his earnest 
advocacy of peace principles, and in 
connection with these, of an ocean 
penny postage. His two little volumes, 
which mark the spirit of his beautiful 
life, are Sparks from the Anvil and 
Voices from the Forge, the titles of both 
suggesting the occupation of his early 
life. 

The Rev. William B. Kirkpatrick, 
for upwards of fifty-three years one of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation of Mary’s Alley, afterwards 
Rutland Square, Dublin, and long a 
leading member of the General As- 
sembly, died last week, aged 80 years. 
He was a native of County Down, 
educated at the Rademon Academy, at 
which so many ministers of various 
denominations received their classical 
education, and was throughout his colle- 
giate course at the Belfast Academical 
Institution a distinguished student. He 
took a deep interest in the efforts made 
to promote Presbyterianism in the South 
and West of Ireland; and was a member 
of several religious and educational 
boards in Dublin. 
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MICHAEL SERVETUS 


bospital Sunday, 


T has come to be the custom in many districts to observe one 
Sunday of the year as “‘ Hospital Sunday,” when sermons are 
preached and collections taken, on behalf of that benevolent work. 
Then are the dividing points of creed put aside, and among many 
churches, whose doctrines often seem to have a contradictory sound, 
there is heard one charitable voice, interpreting the whole Christian 
mind and heart. The question is not theological, or speculative, or 
scholastic ; it is simply human. The picture presented to our reflec- 
tion is the picture of suffering—suffering humanity; and worship is 
addressed to God through that special idea. Hospital Sunday, then, 
is not only a time for raising a large sum of money for the support of 
public institutions in which the skilful redress of physical ills has its 
place ; but a time also for bringing home to Christian people. their 
relation to an important subject, and to the great spiritual thoughts 
upon which all such institutions are based. 

The doctor who sets the broken bone, the nurses moving about in 
watchful attendance of the sick, and the board of management which 
takes general oversight of the work, do but constitute the outward 
half of the question: the other half lies unseen within the hearts of 
charitable men, and should lie near to the heart of the Christian 
Church. To the task of rousing the sympathies of many who, as 
human nature goes, are apt to forget their duty until it finds voice 
outside themselves, and speaks with power, the Hospital Sunday 
addresses itself; and the day may be registered year by year as a 
time when, in a peculiar sense, the Church of Christ was touched and 
sweetened by this prayer and the answer of it :— 

Where’er the helpless sons of grief 
In low distress are laid, 
Soft be our hearts their pains to feel, 
And swift our hands to aid. : 

The best instincts of our civilisation point to the necessity of 
maintaining in ample number and full efficiency in our midst the dis- 
pensaries of bodily blessing, in view of the accident or disease that 
our flesh is heir to. Indeed, as time goes on, the necessity seems 
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to grow more and more. When we are disposed to talk about the 
progress that the world is making—by which is principally meant the 
advance of discovery, and a larger turning to account of those forces 
which accelerate the external pace of our life—let us not overlook 
the fact that advance of this sort always involves some sacrifice, and 
often crushes some of its servants beneath the wheel. It has been 
said that the shadow of wealth is poverty; and, shifting the figure a 
little, it may be said that our external progress casts the shadow of 
accident and suffering. We are wont to boast how far we have 
advanced, since the grandfatherly times of fifty or a hundred years 
ago; but when one reads of the wreckage of a train, with its human 
cargo, or the sudden and awful havoc of an explosion, a moment’s 
weakness may be excused if we almost envy our grandfathers their 
quiet days, when, if things did not go so fast and prosperously, 
neither was destruction so furious as it is now. Without committing 
ourselves to the discipleship of John Ruskin, who, believing that as 
hand-work has given place to the machine, cleverly producing the 
required result while the workman whistles a tune, something of the 
virtue has been passing out of mankind—the proposition daily renews 
its force that, along with the advantages of our progress, we are taking 
the responsibility of maiming the energies and the life of men, in 
the execution of their duties. The hospital and all similar enterprises 
are a quiet witness to the fact that these things have not been lost 
sight of, and that society cannot afford to lose sight of them. 

The crowded closeness, moreover, of our habitations in towns, 
forced upon us, as it seems, by the centralised demands of employ- 
ment, renders more likely the spread of disease, and makes perfect 
sanitary conditions of living well nigh impossible. Sanitary matters 
have received a good deal of consideration during recent years ; and 
some improvement has doubtless been effected. But we have only 
to go through the slums and alleys of almost any town in order to 
realise how much is still wanting to keep away from human frames 
the ravages of sickness, and “ make whole” the broken parts of the 
community. Our social obligation may not neglect this business of 
healing the sick, any more than it may neglect to give justice to the 
poor, or to teach ignorant children how to write and read. 

But a new and holy consideration is introduced into the subject 
when we view it in the light of the doctrine of our Master, Jesus 
Christ. As we listen to his words, we begin to see that the point is 
not merely a strengthening of its weak elements on the part of society ; 
but it is this, that the strong ones ought to become personally, and 
of willing service, drawn to the weak in the bond of kindred nature, 
under the Fatherhood of one God. Christianity is distinguished by _ 
the remarkable emphasis it has laid upon the idea of the individu 
It passes over society at large, to deal separately with men, each — 
as a living soul. It declares that there resides in every on 
‘a precious personality, and God’s compassion evermore surr 
numbering the very hairs of our head. Thus is the natur 
of our nature turned into the most powerful motive of | 
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ness toward others in their need. Love yourself, not vainly, as being 
pleased with your own attainment, but as God loves you, holding in 
immortal veneration the gifts and qualities that make you His child ; 
and then, out of that same affection, you will learn to love your 
neighbour as yourself. For in him also resides a precious personality. 
Like you he feels the kindling blood, the hope that lifts up your eyes, 
the gloom of life’s lowering clouds. And, in the present case, he is 
sick, in pain, and specially the object of your brotherly kindness. 
Christianity lays it upon you to bind up his wounds and bring him 
“to an inn.” 

And although it may be said that the hospital question only deals 
with men as so many living bodies, while Christianity pronounces us 
to be living souls, yet are these two missions but two sides of one 
divine solicitude. The soul is known to us only “whilst this muddy 
verture of decay doth grossly close it in ;” and to tend the sick and 
wounded, to ease their pain, and to keep them from dying, is essen- 
tially the office of the Christian Church, in which Christ ever 
teaches, through the mouth of his ministers, “ what a noble piece of 
work is man ;” and how the Infinite Care forsakes not even the 
least of those whom He created in His image. By the doctor and 
the nurse, or even by those who give “subscriptions” to this cause, 
such considerations may not always or often be felt ; but on the altars 
of Christian charity we are constrained to feel them, as we offer our 
tribute to the excellent purpose of Hospital Sunday. 


Retribution. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 297.) 


YE have referred to the variety in the circumstances of men as 
materially affecting their character and life, for good or for 
evil. There is more: the truth seems gradually to become evident 
that the human being enters on this earthly life with particular ten- 
dencies, good or bad, or both, inherited from his parents or progenitors; 
that tendencies to truthfulness or falsehood, integrity or fraud, sobriety 
or intemperance, are transmitted ; and thus it is easier for some than 
for others to act honestly in the midst of temptation; and easier for 
some than for others to go through life without being drawn into habits 
of drunkenness. To an earthly judge these considerations would 
present insuperable difficulties, but they all disappear when we think 
of Him who is the heavenly judge: He is merciful and just, and in 
awe, yet in confidence, we may commit our cause to Him. But 
the considerations which we have suggested should lead us to be 
diffident and charitable in judging the errors and sins of our fellow- 
men. No man can rightly or fairly judge his neighbour. Was this 
thought in the mind of the Saviour when he said—“ Judge not that 
ye be not judged”? 
V2 
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What of opinions—religious opinions? Christ says nothing about 
opinions ; they are important in influencing the heart and life, but it 
is never said that they are the important matter for the judgment 
after death. The great truths of revelation are vastly important, as 
tending to help men to cherish holiness in their heart and practise 
goodness in their life; but opinions in themselves are not enough. 
Men may hold—have held—opinions which we must approve, and 
yet their life has been not merely inconsistent, but worthless and 
wicked. We should seek to have opinions, as far as we can, in harmony 
with the character and will of God, and in harmony with the teach- 
ings and spirit of Christ: so far they must be helpful; but they are 
only profitable in proportion as they produce a Christian life. 

What is the nature of this retribution? Fifty years ago the 
theory that, in the future life, there shall be degrees of happiness and 
degrees of misery was timidly stated by a few liberal preachers, but 
the theory was regarded with suspicion, and as indicating unsoundness 
in the faith. The general belief was that there are two states, or, as 
was most commonly said, two Alaces, the one of intense but uniform 
bliss; the other, of intense but uniform misery; as distinct from each 
other as day and night ; nay, more distinct, for day merges gradually 
into night, and night into day. How changed the prevalent opinion 
now: it is not deemed unsound, but reasonable and Christian, to 
believe that, in the future life, as here, there may be endless degrees 
of bliss, and endless degrees of woe ; and many texts are adduced to 
prove that this view is not only reasonable but scriptural. 

Fifty years ago the opinion was commonly entertained that the 
punishment of the wicked was in a material hell of everlasting 
flames—an unquenchable fire. But why should we think of material 
pain, or material pleasure in an immaterial or spirit life? It is easy 
to see why material images are employed ; how else could the sacred 
writers represent joy or misery, reward or punishment? And avery 
apt representation of punishment in the spirit life was found in the 
valley of Hinnom, beside Jerusalem—a valley which had been once 
the scene of idolatrous worship, where infants were sacrificed to 
Moloch ; which, in the time of the Jews, was the receptacle of all 
that was foul and abominable from the city, and in which fires were 
burned to consume or to purify. Hence this valley, Gehenna,is 
figuratively employed to signify the state of punishment after death ; 
and is suggested, we may presume, to our Lord, “the worm that 
dieth not,” and “ the fire that is not quenched.” What is the nature _ 
of the reward, and what the nature of the punishment in the future — 
life, it is not given to us toknow. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heare 
neither have entered into the heart of man the things that G 
prepared for them that love Him.” There are feelings which 
more or. less understand—the consciousness, for example, — 
some strong temptation we have been faithful; the knowle 
we have somewhat alleviated the suffering, or mitigated the s 
a fellow-man, awakens pure delight in the soul. Ma 
delight be a faint foretaste of the bliss which aw 
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Or will some new faculty be bestowed on the good, through which 
purer and fuller joy may flow into the soul? We cannot tell; but this 
we may believe, that they are with their Father, and under his blessed 
rule. May not that feeling in the soul which we call remorse, greatly 
intensified, be what is represented under the figure of “the undying 
worm,” and ‘‘the fire that is not quenched?” 

We are sometimes disposed to think that God is too merciful to 
punish the wicked after death ; but it is not kindness on the part of 
the earthly parent to treat the disobedient and rebellious child as he 
treats the dutiful; and it would not be mercy on the part of the 
Heavenly Parent to allow wickedness to continue unpunished. How 
long is this punishment to be, and what the end? There are texts 
plain enough in Scripture, which seem to teach that it will never end; 
and this is still the prevailing opinion among Christians. The word, 
however, which has been rendered “everlasting,” is capable of 
another interpretation ; and some of the most gifted and most Christian 
scholars and divines have argued that the Scriptures do not teach 
that this punishment will continue for ever. As we reason on the 
subject, we are led to inquire—why should punishment continue for 
ever? God is not a monster; He does not punish for revenge ; He 
does not needlessly torture. If there is punishment, whether here 
or in any other stage of the soul’s existence, it must be, as all God’s 
arrangements are, for some wise and beneficent purpose. ‘The one 
central truth of Christianity is:—God our Father. A parent punishes 
his children from benevolent motives, that he may do them good. To 
think otherwise of God would be to rob Him of his parental character. 
With this view strongly impressed on our mind, we turn to the Scrip- 
tures; and, guided by the rich scholarship of divines of various 
churches, we find that the word in the original, rendered in our 
translation “everlasting,” does not always or necessarily mean what 
the word “everlasting” signifies to us. A weight is thus taken from 
our mind. And now more light falls on this important subject ; for 
we read that Christ came to save the world; that God was in Christ, 
reconciling ¢4e world unto Himself. How could Christ in any sense 
save the world if a large proportion of human beings should be con- 
fined to unutterable and endless agony? Why should infinite love 
have created a soul to be for ever tortured? How could heaven be 
heaven to those who should know that millions of their fellow-men, 
among them perhaps their neighbours in this life, aye, perhaps their 
own parents or children, were in agony? We know that even sacred 
language, hackneyed by use, loses its force. We have again and again 
known the children or sisters of some of the most excellent of the 
earth—true and consistent disciples of the Saviour—express, in the 
solemn services of the church, their belief that these sainted ones— 
their parents or their brothers—did, without doubt, perish everlast- 
ingly. Such a thought, if realised, might well sicken the soul, and 
prompt the earnest supplication that our own existence should be 
extinguished, rather than that it should be dragged out with this 
agonising thought for ever oppressing it. We do not wonder, then, 
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to find the theory now maintained by eminent divines of various 
denominations, that punishment from the hand, and under the rule 
of our Heavenly Father, is not fiendish but parental, not vengeful 
but corrective. If we read the sacred records of the Christian reve- 
lation with the thought of God’s Fatherhood in our mind, we shall 
find text after text indicating that retribution is not, and cannot be, 
revenge, but the appointment, wise and gracious, of that Infinite Being 
whose highest attribute, reflected in him who is his Son and image, 
is love. In that remarkable and sublime passage in which an 
apostle sets forth and illustrates the great truth of the resurrection 
and the immortal life, he contemplates the continued rule of Christ, 
and the victories which he was destined to achieve. “He must reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet.” Then sin, the great enemy 
of human happiness and well-being, shall be subdued, not in an elected 
few, but in all human souls ; and we are thus led to anticipate the 
time, in a future which we cannot determine, when purity and holiness, 
piety and love, embodied in the word and cross of Christ, shall have 
triumphed over sin in all its forms; and then shall the Son, having 
carried out the blessed purposes assigned to him by his Father, lay 
down the sceptre of his rule, “and God shall be all in all.” 


Congregational apemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
XXII. 


OE sixth Minister of Templepatrick was JoHN ABERNETHY, who is 
supposed to have been a relative of his distinguished namesake, 
Mr. John Abernethy, of Antrim and Dublin, the author of several 
well-known theological works. But the relationship between the two 
men has never, to our knowledge, been clearly made out. The John 
Abernethy with whom we have to do now was a native of the Parish 
of Templepatrick, of which he afterwards became the minister ; and 
on the roll of Templepatrick elders about this time appears the name 
of a Josias Abernethy, who may have been the father, or other rela- 
tive, of the sixth minister of that congregation. d 
Mr. Abernethy, of Templepatrick, was probably educated at 
Glasgow College. His studies for the ministry were carried on under 
the care of the Presbytery of Templepatrick, by whom he was on 
August 17th, 1762, licensed to preach the Gospel. On this occasion 
he was asked the still usual question, if he was willing to sign the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and in reply he subscribed the 
following formula, which was accepted by the Presbytery, on whose 
books it still appears :— 
“T believe the Westminster Confession of Faith to contain a 
system of the Christian doctrines, which doctrines I subscribe as the 
confession of my faith. (Signed) } } 
“ JOHN ABERNETHY.” _ 
It will be seen that this formula differs from the one which had 
ne 
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been signed by Mr. Abernethy’s predecessor, Mr. White, in two par- 
ticulars. In the first place it merely states that the Westminster 
Confession contains “a system of the Christian doctrines,” without 
saying whether that system was good or bad, whereas Mr. White’s 
formula had called it ‘a good system.” And in the next place, by 
the repetition of the word “ doctrines” after the relative pronoun 
“which,” the formula as signed by Mr. Abernethy distinctly states, 
what Mr. White’s formula had only ambiguously implied, that it was 
the ‘“‘ Christian doctrines,” and not the Westminster Confession that 
he subscribed. After permitting this palpable evasion of subscription 
to the Westminster Confession, it is no wonder that the Presbytery 
of Templepatrick shortly afterwards (in February, 1765) did away 
altogether (as has already been stated) with subscription to that 
document, so far as they were concerned. 

After Mr. Abernethy’s license in August, 1762, seven years 
elapsed before that gentleman was appointed to the charge of a con- 
gregation. His first ministerial settlement was at Ballywillan, Co. 
Antrim, where he was ordained by the Presbytery of Route on August 
15, 1769. About four years afterwards—viz., on November 2, 
1773—Messrs. John M‘Ilroy and James Caruth appeared before 
the Presbytery of Templepatrick at Belfast, as commissioners from 
the congregation of Templepatrick, and presented a supplication from 
that people, in which they set forth that they were unanimous in their 
resolution of giving a call to the Rev. Mr. Abernethy, and prayed 
that a minister might be appointed by the Presbytery to take the 
minds of the people on that subject, and see the call signed. With 
this request the Presbytery complied, but at the same time desired 
the people of Templepatrick to “take notice that they (the Presby- 
tery) expected justice would speedily be done to Mrs. White, the widow 
of their former minister, and that until the arrear stipend due to her 
was paid off, the call was to be deposited in the hands of the Pres- 
bytery.” To this excellent resolution the Presbytery strictly adhered ; 
and at a subsequent meeting, which was held on February 1, 1774, 
Messrs. John Dickey, William Marshall, Hugh Reid, John Kell, and 
James Coleman, who then appeared as commissioners from Temple- 
patrick to prosecute the call to Mr. Abernethy, were again distinctly 
desired “ to take notice that if they were not prepared to do justice 
to the executors of Mr. White, their former minister, their call to Mr. 
Abernethy would not, and could not be forwarded.” Partly in con- 
sequence of this stipulation, and partly also from some delay on the 
part of Mr. Abernethy in making up his mind as to his acceptance of 
the call from Templepatrick, that gentleman’s installation in his new 
charge did not take place until August 9, 1774, on or before which 
day we may take it for granted that the congregation satisfied the 
Presbytery that they had, as required, “‘ done justice ” to Mrs. White, 
and also to the probationers by whom their pulpit had been supplied 
during the vacancy. 

Some days before Mr. Abernethy’s installation in Templepatrick 
—viz., on August 2, 1774—Messrs. Gilbert M‘Neilly, James 
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M‘Neilly, and John Dickey attended as Commissioners from 
Templepatrick at a meeting of Presbytery which was held on that 
day at Donegore ; and being asked by the Presbytery “ what stipend 
they intended to pay Mr. Abernethy, in case he became their 
minister, they said £460 was the sum, and that it was secured in the 
following manner :— 


Four towns of Carngraney, by a General Bondfor _... £10 15 11% 
Ballyrobert. by a Bond from John Dalrymple, for oo) 
Carnanee, by a Promissory Note from James Kennedy, for 1 I 9% 
Mr. Upton’s Estate, including also Ballypalliday and 
Ballyhartfield, by Promissory Notes amounting to... 3013 5% 
John Coleman, John M‘Ilwain, and W. Bell forremainder 2 5 2% 


Mr. Upton, £8; Mr. Rowley, £5 ee sre cosy ES Comme 
"Total ene se ts ws tas MMP Aso) Tory 


At Mr. Abernethy’s installation in Templepatrick, on August 9, 
1774, Mr Blakely, of Carrickfergus, preached, and Mr. Rogers, of 
Ballynure, gave the charge to Minister and people. 

Not long after his settlement in Templepatrick, Mr. Abernethy 
received a call to the congregation of Millisle, which call the Presbytery, 
at a meeting held on November 5, 1776, recommended to- his 
acceptance, but nothing came of this attempted transportation. The 
fact, however, that the Presbytery recommended to Mr. Abernethy a 
call, the acceptance of which would have taken him out of their 
body, implies, we think, that the Presbytery of Templepatrick would 
not have grieved very much at that gentleman’s departure from 
amongst them. And, indeed, Mr. Abernethy seems to have treated 
his Presbytery with scant courtesy, so far as attendance at their 
meetings was concerned. Of this neglect the Presbytery at length 
took official notice by entering on their books the following resolution, 
in which it will be seen that in consequence of this dereliction of duty 
on the part of the minister of Templepatrick, his co-presbyters threaten 
not only to expel him from their body, but also to call their Pres- 
bytery no longer by the name of Templepatrick, but to designate it 
henceforth as the Presbytery of Carrickfergus :— 


“©1777, FEBRUARY 4, AT BALLYNURE.—Resolved,—That as Mr. Abernethy 
did not attend our meeting this day, and has discovered a disinclination to attend our 
meetings ever since he became minister of the very respectable Congregation of 
Templepatrick, he shall be informed by this minute that if he does not attend our 
next meeting in Carrickfergus, and give the Presbytery reason to believe that he 
will behave in future as a regular member of our body in attending upon our 
meetings, we shall be under the disagreeable necessity of informing the General 
Synod that Mr. Abernethy is not to be considered as a member of our Presbytery, 
and that we shall be at liberty (not that we mean any disrespect to the ancient and 
respectable people of Templepatrick), to call our Presbytery in time to come by 
the name of the Presbytery of Carrickfergus. If Mr. Abernethy does not attend 
our next meeting, and satisfy the Presbytery as above, a copy of this resolution will 
be sent to the Session and Congregation of Templepatrick.” ——— 


_-—— 


A gap at this place in the minutes of the Presbytery hinders us 
from {knowing how Mr. Abernethy took the foregoing rebuke, or 
whether it induced him to attend the meetings of his brethren more 
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regularly than he had hitherto done. But it is certain that at this 
time the name of the Presbytery was not changed. It still continued 
the Presbytery of Templepatrick. 

A few years afterwards,—viz., in 1780—the old Meeting-house of 
Templepatrick was pulled down, as being inconveniently near to the 
house of Castle Upton, and the present meeting-house was built on 
a site at a greater distance, but still within the castle demesne. The 
old meeting-house had been held on lease from the Upton family for 
along term of years at a pepper-corn a year of rent, if demanded. 
In the building of the new meeting-house the Lord Templetown of 
those days gave (according to Dr. Stephenson) “great pecuniary 
assistance” (which we have heard stated at £ 100), and also 
promised a lease, which, however, his sudden death prevented him 
from executing, and his successor did not supply the deficiency. 

On October 28, 1782, the Presbytery held a visitation at 
Templepatrick, with respect to which (as the record is in the usual 
form) we need only say that on that occasion the Session was 
represented by Messrs. John Coleman and William Allen, whilst 
Messrs. John Legat and John Kirkpatrick represented the congre- 
gation. Minister, Session, and congregation gave the usual good 
accounts of each other, which were as usual very agreeable to the 
Presbytery. The only exception was that Mr. Abernethy complained 
of the conduct of his people in one particular—viz., that they left the 
meeting-house before public worship was over. This was not an 
uncommon practice in Presbyterian congregations in those days, and 
an exhortation was ordered to be sent to the people of Templepatrick 
on the subject. The stated account between the minister and the 
people was also, as usual, not forthcoming. 

In the following year (1783) another unfavourable record appears 
on the books of the Templepatrick Presbytery with respect to Mr. 
Abernethy. At the meeting of Presbytery which was held on May 5 
in that year, Mr, Thomson, the minister of Carnmoney, “complained 
of bad treatment which he had received from Mr. Abernethy, who 
baptised several children, and married some persons in the bounds of 
Carnmoney without proclamation, or the consent of Mr. Thomson, 
who entreated the Presbytery to take notice of the irregular and very 
indecent behaviour of Mr. Abernethy in the above respects.” The 
Presbytery ordered that Mr. Abernethy should be informed of this 
complaint, and cited to appear at next meeting of Presbytery to 
answer Mr. Thomson’s allegations. But here again another gap in 
the miautes (which about this time were very irregularly kept), 
prevents us from knowing how Mr. Abernethy got out of this 
difficulty with Mr. Thomson. 

The next notice that we have of Mr. Abernethy presents that 
gentleman in a more favourable character than that of a celebrator of 
irregular marriages. In 1795 the minister of Templepatrick published, 
in reply to Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” a pamphlet with the following 
title :—“ Philalethes, or Revelation Consistent with Reason ; an attempt 
to answer the objections and arguments against tt in Mr. Paine’s book, 
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entitled “ Age of Reason.” By J. Abernethy. Belfast: Printed for 
the Author, 1795.” This pamphlet is in the popular form of a 
dialogue between two countrymen, and is very creditable to the 
literary taste and talent of the writer. For this reason, as well as 
because this is the only literary work from the pen of a minister of 
Templepatrick which we have met with, we give here the introductory 
paragraphs with which it commences, and which are as follow : 


‘** Good morning to you, neighbour Thomas.” 

** Good morning to you, neighbour John.” 

‘* 7. What news have you got ?” 

** 7, News! Why, wonderful news, indeed. I have got a little book which 
is almost all news, which hath opened my eyes, indeed—which hath freed me from 
many errors and prejudices, under which I had long laboured, and put me under 
the conduct of reason, the only sure guide which man can follow.” 

‘* J. Pray, what is this wonderful book which hath been so highly useful in 
correcting your errors and filling your mind with light?” 

‘© 7, It is a work written by Mr. Paine, an author to whom mankind are 
under the highest obligations, for having delivered them from much darkness and 
many errors in matters of the highest importance; in consequence of which they 
have for many centuries, in matters of government and religion, been hoodwinked 
and enslaved by the magistrate and priest, but are now restored to the knowledge 
of their civil and religious rights, and re-instated in the right exercise of their 
reason, which is the noblest and best gift of God to man. If you have not seen 
the book, I willlend it to you, and when you have read it, you will, I am convinced, 
think yourself under the highest obligations to me for doing so.” 

«¢ J. I thank you, neighbour Thomas, I have seen the book. I have read 
it with some attention, but must confess that, owing perhaps to prejudice or want 
of discernment in me, I have not received from it so much information as you have 
done. I have read Mr. Paine’s other works—his book entitled Common Sense, and 
his first and second parts of The Rights of Man, with much pleasure and profit ; 
and having seen these, formed a very high opinion of the genius and penetration 
of Mr. Paine. I must acknowledge that, on reading his last work, called Zhe Age 
of Reason, I was very much disappointed, and discerned in it, amidst sundry just 
remarks and many striking truths, much ignorance of his subject, along with many 
unfounded assertions, and inconclusive chains of reasoning, being mixed, also, 
with what I consider much worse than any defect in understanding or knowledge, 
with an apparent want of that candour and fairness of mind belonging to a lover 
of truth, and a fair inquirer after it.” 


Very early in the year following the publication of this pamphlet, 
viz., on January 2, 1796, Mr. Abernethy resigned into the hands of 
his Presbytery the pastoral charge of the congregation of Temple- 
patrick. The circumstances which led to this step are not stated in 
the Minutes of Presbytery, which here present many lamentable gaps. 
Dr. Stephenson’s account of the matter is that Mr. Abernethy, 
“having acquired an independence, resigned the pastoral charge of 
his congregation.” But tradition gives another view of the transaction. 
We have heard that Mr. Abernethy, being tainted with the political 
principles which, in the years preceding 1798, were almost universal 
among the Presbyterian Ministers of Ulster, was sent for by L« 
Templetown, who told him that he must either “ stand his trial” 
those principles, or resign his congregation; that Mr. A 
preferred the latter alternative, and that, accordingly, on the « 
named (Jan. 2, 1796), he formally resigned the ministerial - 
Templepatrick congregation. ‘This tradition is corrobo 
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opening lines of a poem, by a rustic bard, Moat, of Ballyclare, 
entitled “ Zhe Late Rev. John Abernethy, and the Congregation of 
Templepatrick,” which also give a favourable view of Mr. Abernethy’s 
ministerial labours in his native parish, and may, therefore, here be 
quoted :— | 
““ The Templepatrick congregation, 

Of every calling, rank, and station, 

Are here invited to draw near, 

And lend attentively their ear, 

Some simple well-known facts to hear, 

Which to them frankly I rehearse, 

In homespun, clinking, country verse. 

They’re well assured, ’tis truth I tell them, 

A serious cross of late befel them, 

By losing of their faithful teacher, 

Who proved himself an able preacher. 

When lordly power, devoid of grace, 

Puts honest men out of their place, 

And scribbling poets gibe and jeer them, 

It must be painful for to hear them. 

Have they forgot how much he charmed them ? 

How with a glow he roused and warmed them ? 

Have they forgot what noble lectures 

He laid before them from the Scriptures? 

Have they forgot how much he laboured, 

How firm and steadfast he endeavoured 

For to expound the law of nature 

And magnify the great Creator? 

* 


* 
And sat sedately at his ease, 


(Himself he only had to please), 
And eat his butter, bread, and cheese!!!” 


After leaving Templepatrick Mr. Abernethy went for a time to 
Belfast, where his old habit of celebrating irregular marriages brought 
him under the unfavourable notice of the vicar of the parish, who 
consulted Dr. Duigenan as to what was to be done with this “ dis- 
sen ting couple-beggar.” That eminent ecclesiastical lawyer advised 
the vicar “to let the fellow alone,” which the vicar did. But Mr. 
Abernethy’s own Presbytery were not so forbearing, for on May 1 
1802, after proof being laid before them of that minister’s irregulari- 
ties in the celebration of marriage, they formally “ deposed him from 
every part of the ministerial office till he should learn to act in a 
manner not disgraceful to the character of a minister of the Gospel.” 
Mr. Abernethy does not seem to have taken any steps towards that 
conditional restitution to the ministerial office, which was held out to 
him in the sentence of his deposition. He left Belfast, however, and 
retired to the town of Antrim, where he died (it is thought about 
1816), and was buried in Antrim Church-yard. By his wife, whose 
maiden name was Harpur, Mr. Abernethy had one daughter, who 
became the wife of a Mr. Wilson, of Belfast, and is represented in 
the present day by many respectable descendants. Mr. Abernethy 
himself was evidently a clever and well educated man. Dr. Stephen- 
son, who must have known him well, says of him, “ He was favoured 
with a very enlarged understanding, and retentive memory, improved 
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by a regular education. His diligence was equal to his other endow- 
ments, consequently he acquired a very perfect knowledge of history, 
sacred and profane.” 

But all these good qualities of Abernethy of Templepatrick, were 
overshadowed, so far as his reputation, both living and posthumous, 
was concerned, by his exceedingly penurious habits, which were long 
the talk of the country-side, and respecting which we have heard 
many stories that need not be here repeated. 


Fragments of a Life. 
X. 


LAYING DOWN LIFE’S WORK. 


& TASK of life, no more than half performed, 
O voice of preaching melted in the air, 

Must I now lay my sacred wont aside ? 

In this sad moment does it seem to wrong 

The love of God who gave me work to do, 

To cease my doing through the weary flesh 

And ending years ; yet it is laid on me 

To go from service that needs stronger hands 
Than mine, helping God’s kingdom on: 

Work I have deeply loved, although the nerves 
Would slacken now and then with drooping hope. 
’Tis gone ; and this the day when I must speak 
And hear—‘ Farewell!” How high the aim 

At the beginning, and how sweet; how poor 

The things accomplished! It is fixed in life 

For good and ill, my work; and has career 

Still in the unseen channels of the time, 

Present grown out of past ; still does it touch 
And move some others’ lives that I have wrought ; 
I know not how. Perhaps there is in heaven 

A power which acts to make the evil good, 

And give the good parts fruition evermore, 
Mounting from thirty to a hundred-fold. 


I lay my offering on the love of God, 

A broken offering wet with many tears, 

A life’s true offering full of thankfulness ; 

And go into my quiet house to rest. ; ) 


XI. 
ENDINGS. 

I’ve lived my life: it has not been 
Exactly like the dreams of youth ; 
Twas harder ; ’twas a strife more keen 

To gain and keep the truth. 
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I used to dream that life would be 

A well-poised flight on eagle wings, 
Alighting when the spirit free 

Would touch these earthly things. 


But nature gave me hand and brain, 
And laid on them life’s daily cares ; 
And, hiding silent in the strain, 
Came age on unawares. 


Nay, think not I am murmuring 
As I look back along the days ; 

God’s wisdom was a deeper thing, 
His love had deeper ways, 


Then I could dream ; I had to seek 
To find the good within the ill ; 

And e’en the ills were deep, and weak 
Was I of heart and will. 


Ah, much mistake and sadder sin 
Pursued my steps and stained my soul ! 
Left fewer days the height to win, 
Where man is Christ-like, whole. 


And yet I feel no fear that He 

Who rules the world, and knows us all, 
Will give His grace to shelter me, 

When, very soon, must fall 


This house of earth. Not yet appears 
The glory of the things to come ; 
Enough that after human years 
My home is in His home. 


Motes from Ravenna. 


NEW railway, which is in progress, promises to connect Ravenna 
more closely with the main line to the South of Italy. At 
present it lies a little out of the way, but is easily reached from 
Bologna by a branch line, which strikes off at Castel Bolognese. I 
had long entertained a strong desire to visit the place, but on previous 
journeys to the North of Italy had never found sufficient time for the 
detour. Favouring circumstances enabled me, a few weeks ago, to 
gratify my wish, and I pen the following notes of the result. 

It was on a Friday evening when my companions and I arrived 
at Ravenna. In the early morning we had quitted Padua with some 
regret, for we would fain have lingered longer in the storied halls of 
its ancient University, the walks of its Botanic Garden—the oldest 
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and in some respects the most interesting in Europe—and the noble 
aisles of its magnificent churches. The cream of the day we spent 
at Bologna on our way. Not to speak of its architecture and its 
arcades, the city where Serveto saw the Pope carried on men’s 
shoulders, in the great square fronting S. Petronio, and was cured of 
Popery by what he saw; where Lelio Sozini gave up the law, and 
resolved upon his religious travels; and where, in the cloister of S. 
Domenico, the tomb of his father may still be seen—has associations 
which must make it attractive to a wandering worshipper of the One 
God. 

By the time our train reached the Ravenna station, the evening 
had become drizzly. We put upat the Golden Sword (Spada @’Oro), 
and had comfortable, indeed sumptuous quarters, at a very moderate 
rate. We were the only guests, excepting a lady and gentleman of 
our own country, a staid and old-fashioned pair, with whom, in true 
insular fashion, we forbore to exchange a syllable. After supper I 
set forth alone for a prowl] about the town, and spent some time in 
mastering its topography, and in viewing the outline of its buildings 
by the light of the many stars and the infrequent street lamps. Of 
course I lost my way once or twice, but that is half the beauty of a 
nocturnal ramble. Having thus gained an owl’s eye view of the 
locality, I sat for a while among the late customers at a cafe, under 
one of the arches of the Piazza Maggiore, and then turned in at the 
Spada d’ Oro. 

Like all the coast towns of Italy, Ravenna, by night, is a prey to 
mosquitos. At Venice they are very bad; I don’t think they are any 
better at Ravenna. To give them a gentle hint that their presence 
was unnecessary, as I cannot sleep in warm weather with my windows 
shut, and don’t like mosquito curtains, I put a certain powder into a 
saucer and set fire to it. The pleasing fumes of burning snuff dimi- 
nished the number of my booming visitors. I slept soundly, and 
found in the morning that I had not many new bites to complain of. 

We breakfasted early and excellently. Having thus fortified 
ourselves for the operations of the day, we sallied forth to explore the 
town, ordering a carriage to be ready to take us in the early afternoon 
to S. Apollinare in Classe, and bring us back for the evening train to 
Florence. I shall not attempt to describe the various places we 
viewed, or enumerate them in the order in which we visited them ; 
but shall simply present a few memoranda of some of the most note- 
worthy features of interest, in the order of the greater chronology, the 
order of their historical appearance. 

Let us first, however, endeavour to form some idea of what 
Ravenna once was ; a town, perhaps, of Thessalian origin, certainly of 
Gaulish inhabitants ; a city, like Venice, built on piles, and intersected 
with canals, the present streets being the graves of ancient waterways ; 
a station settled by Augustus with Roman citizens, and made the — 
great haven for the fleet in the Adriatic ; an unhealthy seaport, ill- 
famed for its mud, frogs, gnats, tidal canals, and lack of decent 
drinking water. This latter article was so scarce that the Roman — 
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epigrammatist complains of a Ravenna tavern-keeper who cheated him 
by palming off a draught of mere wine, when he had asked for, 
and paid the price of, wine apd water. Indeed, in other respects, 
marshy Ravenna had the reputation of being a topsy-turvy place, 
where things were out of their nataral course; “the walls fall, the 
waters stand, towers float, ships stick fast ; baths are cold and houses 
in flames ; the dead swim, the living cannot get a drop of water to 
drink,” writes Sidonius Apollinaris. Rapidly came Christianity to the 
Ravenna harbour, and the blood of local martyrs, the virgin Fosca, 
the physician Uvsicino, the military S. Vitale, and the mythical S. 
Apollinare, fell upon the Ravenna strand. By Constantine’s time 
the city was strong, populous, and Christian a generation later. It 
formed, under Honorius, the seat of Imperial rule. And with this 
period the history of its existing architecture begins. 

Come with me, then, to the little Church of SS. Nazario and 
Celso, which still stands almost intact as it stood in the year 450 A.D. 
You enter it by an insignificant doorway in a blank garden wall. 
There is an ante-chamber, and a small dome shaped as a Latin cross. 
Its proportions are not great; but its magnificence had once been so 
splendid that it has usurped the name of Paradise. A paradise of 
wonderful work is still the matchless mosaic of its low vaulting and 
its swelling domes, where the sheep of Christ are gathered about the 
Divine Shepherd, and sport in the green pastures of heaven. Fronting 
you, as you enter, is a massive sarcophagus of rough marble, with 
shelving top, a Auge ark of sepulture, standing altarwise, and almost 
filling the upper end of the cruciform building. This is the burial 
place of Galla Placidia, daughter of the great Theodosius, sister of 
Honorius, wife first of the Gothic king Ataulf, then of Constantius, 
last emperor of the name, and mother of Valentinian, last emperor 
of the west before the Gothic inroad. In her mighty sarcophagus 
they placed the dead body of this imperial woman (heroine and 
criminal both), sitting erect on a royal throne, in robes of empire clad. 
An archbishop in the 14th century had a vision of her through a 
chink, as she still sat immoveable on her chair of death and state. 
The marble exterior of her resting place they coated with thick plates 
of solid silver; these are gone. Beside her, in the twin arms of the 
cross, which form the transepts of the chapel, right and left, are the 
richly sculptured marble tombs of Constantius, her second husband, 
and Valentinian her son. There they lie. Of all the long line of 
the Ceesars which they close, they are the only ones whose tombs 
have rested undisturbed, whose bones lie where they were laid in 
death. 

Who can stand within this narrow shrine, without feelings deep 
and solemn? The last dust of the Ceesars is here. The name of 
Ceesar lingered in the East and was revived in the North, but here 
the true succession ends. And with all their fatal weakness and their 
hateful crimes, these buried princes were rulers of the world who 
professed the Christian faith. It is in a Christian Church that they 
lie ; Christian emblems are graven on their marble sepulchres. And 
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we may trace the influence of Christian feeling, perhaps, in the very 
scale and character of their last resting place. The empty tombs of 
heathen emperors rise in arid grandeur beside the banks of the yellow 
Tiber. Compared with the stupendous mausolea of Augustus and 
of Hadrian, how tiny seems this quiet sanctuary. But the tender 
graces of adornment, the sculptor’s genius and the artist’s inspiration, 
have given an exquisite charm to the place. There is something 
here of humility ; some feeling of the beauty of holiness. Mere size 
and strength are deified no longer in the truer Christian taste and 
thought. 

These emperors were Catholics—using that word not in the 
modern sense of Romanist, but as denoting adherents to the Nicaean 
creed—Constantius was a persecuting Catholic, and the patron of 
Athanasius ; Valentinian a tolerating Catholic, and the protector of 
Auxentius, the Arian Bishop of Milan. 

But now pass with me to another place, where a ruler of men was 
once buried. I will take you to the deserted mausoleum of the great 
Theodoric. Outside the bounds of Ravenna, plainly visible as you 
fly past in the railway train, is a round tower-like or temple-like 
structure, cruciform in the interior, the massive walls capped with one 
mighty circular monolith by way of roof. They now call it the 
Rotonda. It was built by a Roman architect for Theodoric, the 
royal Goth, the Arian sovereign of Italy and of more than half 
Europe. Here, in the sepulchre whose erection he had superinended, 
the mighty monarch was laid in the year 526 a.p. The structure 
came, in course of time, into the custody of Benedictine monks. 
How did these pious men execute their charge? They cast out the 
ashes of Theodoric from his sanctuary, and sent the bare sarcophagus 
to Rome. They hauled down and broke into fragments the bronze 
figure of the great king, which surmounted the topmost pinnacle of 
the roof. They dealt more harshly with the interior than even the 
Mahommedans did at S. Sophia; not content with a coat of white- 
wash, they took pains to pick the brilliant mosaics piece by piece from 
the walls ; they even cast out from their niches the statues of Apostles, 
consecrated by Arian reverence, which had lined the building. Ina 
word, they triumphed over dead Arianism and departed greatness in 
true monkish fashion. 

Yet Theodoric, whose rule gave Italy thirty years of such peace 
as it had not seen for ages, and did not see for centuries again, had 
not deserved such posthumous treatment at the hands of Catholics. 

The great Dietrich had his faults, doubtless. His slaying of his rival 
Odoacer, in defiance of a promise to spare his life, stains the rude 
opening of his reign; his execution, for political reasons, of Sym- 
machus and his son-in-law Boethius, the philosopher, mars its 
prosperous conclusion, ‘These were the ugliest incidents of his con- ds 
quering career. But great, indeed, were his merits, and Arian as he ~ — 
was, his Christianity was a real influence i in his nature. His ee 
crimes of destruction have been remembered against him, and it — 
right that they should be; but he was no lover of war or of blooc 
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He compelled the competing Gothic princes tosubmit their differences 
to arbitration, and resolutely kept down the resort to arms. He dis- 
couraged the sports of the amphitheatre, even in the milder form of 
conflicts between wild beasts, which they had assumed under Catholic 
rulers of Italy. In respect of religious toleration, his principles and 
his practice, even judged by the standard of our own time, were 
without flaw. Grasping successfully at the dominion of Italy, making 
himself master, after a three years’ siege, of Ravenna, he found himself 
aud his Goths an alien race, holding their religion in an alien form, 
in the midst of intolerant Catholics. Reverse the position, and what 
would those Catholics have done? What did they do at Milan? Nay 
what, a little later, at Ravenna itself? They would have swept out 
of the churches every vestige of the heretical faith ; confiscated the 
buildings for their own worship; seized the resources of the Arian 
priesthood ; and enforced a general conformity by help of the sword. 
But Theodoric has embodied in his legislation the luminous principle, 
drawn up probably by the hand of his able minister and secretary, 
Cassiodorus, “ Religionem imperare non possumus, guia nemo cogitat ut 
credat invitus” (Religion we cannot control ; for no man is disposed 
to believe against his will.) And so Theodoric left the Catholics at 
Ravenna in full and undisturbed possession of their churches, their 
revenues, their ritual, their rights as citizens. He contented himseif 
with building, for his own people, churches where they also might 
worship in peace. Where the Catholics needed royal help, he gave, 
as at Rome, offerings also to their sacred places, on a munificent 
scale. ‘This is the king whose figure was hurled from his monument, 
whose remains were scattered to the winds by the bigotry of Catholics. 
We at any rate may be proud to reckon the heretic sovereign of our 
own Teutonic stock among those stern pioneers of the gentler and 
better times, who, when days were evil, understood the claims, and 
exemplified the duties of religious liberty. 

Theodoric’s palace still stands, in part, in the street which is now 
called the Corso Garibaldi. Little more than a single side of its 
domed entrance hall can be distinguished ; but built into the broken 
wall is a huge vessel of red porphyry, once thought to be a sarcophagus, 
in reality a bath, a relic of the costly furniture of the royal residence. 

Close to the ruined palace is the King’s own place of worship, a 
noble basilica, the oldest in Ravenna in its present shape, dedicated 
originally to S. Martin, the gentle Apostle of Gaul, who, though himself 
a conservative in creed, protested before the Emperor Maximus 
against the contemplated application of the secular arm as a drastic 
purge for the heresies of the Priscillianists. ‘The Church has since 
been re-consecrated by the Catholics, and is known as S. Apollinare 
Nuovo. We cross a small piazza, and pass through a columned portico, 
into the noble pillared nave, with reverent step, and a heart that beats 
with a strong expectancy. For, if we may quote the eloquent words 
of Mr. Freeman, who of all English historians has done most justice 
to Theodoric and his work at Ravenna, “ it is with a strange thrill 
that we walk along so glorious a monument, at once the first recorded 
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temple reared for the worship of our own race, and the first church 
reared as the living witness of the great saying of its founder, that 
no man can be made to believe against his will.” If such is the 
sentiment of a writer who in theological sentiment is with the Nicaean 
majority, how much more intense and keen must the feeling of the 
pilgrim be, who approaches the Arian basilica with sympathies warmly 
stirred by the vivid remembrance that, in their Christian confession 
of the God in One Person, the vanished builders of this splendid pile 
gave voice to the central truth of the living faith which animates his 
own soul. 

The expectations with which we enter the building are not dis- 
appointed. Except that the richly-gilded roof, which won for the 
church the name of Coe/um Aureum, or Golden Ceiling, has lost some 
of its splendour, the place is little altered since Theodoric’s day. 
But there is one significant alteration. On either hand, as we face 
the altar, an unrivalled series of mosaics gleams in the space above 
the arches and below the windows. On the right hand by the 
entrance, is the mosaic of Ravenna city ; and from this starts the long 
line of martyrs, moving onwards, for they almost seem to move, 
towards the figure of our Lord by the altar. - On the left hand, from 
the mosaic of the port of Classis, proceeds a joyous train of virgins 
who follow with quick steps the holy Magi, bearing gifts for Mary and 
her infant son, whose mosaic faces the throned image of the ascended 
Christ. These glorious works of art we believe to be of Theodoric’s 
own time. We know that he ordered mosaic-workers from Rome 
for the adornment of his new Basilica, and there would be little 
hesitation in identifying the existing designs with the work thus 
provided for, were it not for accessories in the representations of 
Christ and the Virgin, which betray a more recent date, and especially 
a developed cultus of Mary. Yet if we examine closely the difficulty 
disappears. These figures (likethe pictures of the two cities) are enclosed 
in separate compartments ; and the difference of workmanship lends 
colour to the conjecture that they have been added at a later time, 
replacing the original work. Even in the actual make of the mosaic 
there appears some difference ; while the compositions themselves 
are far less realistic and living in their treatment, being dominated by 
a severe and superstitious ecclesiasticisnr. We infer, then, that, while 
the main body of the work was left untouched, the Arian Christ could 
not, even in mosaic, be tolerated by the Catholic innovator; the very 
image of his Mother, when depicted according to the Arian simplicity, 
must be cast out. The instigator of these desecrations was probably 
the Catholic Bishop, who hurried the Arians from Ravenna, and 
re-named their churches. His name was Agnello, and he has been 
made a saint for his pains. Agnello means Little Lamb; but if we 
are to judge the man by his acts, Big Wolf would suit him better. . 
On the wall of S. Apollinare in Classe his likeness may be seen — __ 
He carries a tablet with the inscription—C/ristus Deus et Homo aa 
words which, it is superfluous to say, are not a quotation from Hol 
Scripture. etd 
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This grand Basilica is not the only church, originally Arian, still 
standing at Ravenna. There are several such ; but of them I have 
only room to specify a remarkable gronp of sacred buildings, situated 
in another part of the town. In the darkness of the night I had 
stumbled upon the name, posted up at a street corner, Vicolo degli 
Ariani (Arians’ Lane); and I am not ashamed to say that I took off 
my hat in therain before this unexpected remembrancer of the olderand 
purer time. It took me back to Krakau, where the Udiia Aryanska 
(Arian Street) remains the sole topographical reminder of the Anti- 
trinitarian community which once graced the Polish capital. In this 
Vicolo degli Ariani, a Z shaped cross-alley running between the Strada 
del Monte (Pawnbrokers’ Street) and Strada Teatini, are to be found 
the Arian Cathedral and the Arian Baptistery. 

The Cathedral, formerly dedicated to S. Theodoro, is now the 
Church of S. Spirito. It has been altered considerably from its 
ancient state ; but contains a pulpit which I believe may be the 
same from which the Arian preachers spoke. The adjacent Baptis- 
tery, an octangular building, dedicated now as the Church of S. Maria 
in Cosmedin, remains much more nearly in its original condition, so 
much of it at least as is to be seen above ground. Its outer 
wall is adorned with Greek crosses bearing circular ornaments, Arian 
crosses, as they are popularly called. By the door inside stands a 
holy water font, bearing the monotheistic inscription Sod? Deo Honor 
£t Gloria. ‘This of course was not the font of Baptism. What the 
Arian font was like, we can only conjecture. As with the Catholic 
Baptistery, the structure appears to have sunk several feet below the 
surface of the ground, doubtless owing in both cases to the swampy 
character of the place. The interior has been filled up to the existing 
level of the outside soil. In the centre of the present floor is a huge 
round flat stone; of which two accounts are given. Some say it is 
the base of the Arian baptismal laver, the sides having been destroyed ; 
some, that it lies on the top of the laver, placed there when the 
Catholics took public possession of the spot. The Arian laver, like 
the oldest Catholic one, must have been of sufficient size for the 
immersion of adults. Until the Arian Baptistry is excavated, as the 
Catholic has been, we shall not know what relics of the persecuted 
heresy may be concealed beneath its present floor. But the mosaics 
in the walls and vaulted roof, unequal in splendour to those in the 
Catholic Baptistery, are, I conceive, genuine Arian remains. I judge 
so because they refer to the subject of Baptism ; had they been in- 
troduced after the conversation of the Building to another use, and 
when it had been carefully deprived of its baptismal character, this 
is precisely the subject which would have been avoided. Here then 
we really do behold the pictorial conception of Christ which was en- 
tertained by the Gothic Arians at the opening of the sixth century of 
our era. The face of Jesus is gentle, not severe, as in so many of the 
Catholic mosaics ; he is bending to be baptised by John, who stands 
beside him, holding a pastoral staff. The Holy Spirit hovers over, in 
the shapeof a dove. ‘There is no representation of God the Father. 
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On the opposite side to John is an old man, pouring a stream from a 
vase held at his side; this, say some authorities, is Moses; according 
to others it is a symbol of the Jordan. Below are representations of 
the Twelve Apostles. Comparing this picture with the corre- 
sponding mosaics of the same subject in the grander Baptistery of the 
Catholics, I noticed two or three differences. The face of Jesus is 
there more stern; his person, half immersed in transparent water, is 
absolutely nude. John holds not a crook but a lofty ornamented 
cross. There is a very curious representation of the Jordan in the 
attitude of a pagan river-god, bearing a branch, and having over his 
head a contracted inscription which has been read Jordan NMumen. 
To the exquisite beauty of this Catholic Baptistery, and to the 
archzeological value of its interior arrangements, I have no space to 
render any sort of justice. 

Besides buildings still standing, there is extant a most precious 
monument of Arianism at Ravenna, though not now preserved in the 
city where it was made, at the close of the fifth century. It isa 
monument interesting in the highest possible degree to all English- 
speaking persons, inasmuch as it faithfully preserves the earliest 
written form of their own mother tongue. I allude, of course, to the 
far-famed Codex Argenteus, or Silver Book, now at Upsala in Sweden, a 
noble manuscript, in characters of silver on a ground of purple parch- 
ment, containing the Four Gospels according to the Gothic Version 
of Ulfilas, the Arian Apostle. It appears to have been stolen from 
Ravenna at some unknown date, but was fortunately discovered at a 
Westphalian Convent, in the sixteenth century. It is a memorable 
fact, then, that if we search for the fountain-head of the English 
language as a written speech, we are carried directly to the work of 
the religious Arians of Ravenna. Of that Gothic diction, which 
Ulfilas made the vehicle for the Christianisation of Northern Europe, 
the vernacular of our present English Bible is a lineal descendant. 
We cannot come away from Ravenna without recollecting that to one 
of her ancient penmen we are indebted for the preservation of this 
unique and priceless sample of the great work of Ulfilas; and we 
bless the piety of him, were he king or bishop, by whose wise orders 
this transcript of the Gospels was executed, conveying, as it did, the 
teaching of the Saviour in a language which the common people of 
the Gothic race could understand. 

Let it not be thought that in these few notes any attempt has been 
made to exhaust the varied interest of Ravenna. Nothing has been 
said of the rich Byzantine Church of S. Vitale, with its wonderful 
mosaic likenesses of Justinian and Theodora ; nothing of the Catholic 
Cathedral, with its paintings and its paschal calendar ; nothing of the 
Basilica of S. Apollinare in Classe, one of the fairest churches in all 
Italy ; nothing of the leaning Tower by the market-place ; nothing 


of the Tomb of Dante; nothing of Byron’s house, Ravenna e— 


deed a treasure-city for the antiquarian and the lover of art 
poetry; we have seen that it is not without interest for the child 
of a liberal faith. ; se 
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Have Mercy on our Native Lanp. Here may the word of 
God grow mightily and prevail. Before its glorious light may the 
dark clouds of infidelity, immorality, and vice speedily disappear. 
May the Gospel be instrumental in gaining many victories over the 
hearts and consciences, the prejudices and habits of all ranks of the 
community. Lord, we look up to thee for the answer to our prayer. 

Lletcher’s Family Devotions 


GRANT THAT ALL THE FAMILIES OF THE EaRTH may be speedily 
brought into the knowledge and pure worship of Thee, the only true 
God ; that all superstition and false religion may be done away with, 
and the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ may take 
root and spread itself in every part of the world, bringing all mankind 
into subjection to those laws of truth and righteousness which shall 
never have an end. 

Supplicatory Addresses to the One God, by Wm. Russell. 

WE REFLECT WITH SHAME AND SorRROW that we have in number- 
less instances offended Thee, our constant preserver and bountiful 
benefactor. We have yielded to temptations contrary to the convic- 
tions of our own minds, indulged many inexcusable irregularities of 
temper, and given ourselves up too much to the influence of unrea- 
sonable passions and prejudices. Be merciful to us, O Father of 
mercies and God of all compassion. Lead us to a just sense of what 
we have done amiss, and to a just detestation of every evil way. We 
rejoice in the hope of forgiveness and eternal happiness, which Thou 
hast given to all who confess and forsake their sins. 

Dr. Richard Price, M.S. Prayers. 

IN AFFLICTION WE WILL CAST OUR CARES UPON THEE, who 
carest for us ; and seek that peace which the world cannot give, from 
Thee the God of consolation, who givest unto all men liberally, and 
upbraidest not. Thou canst cheer the dejected, and calm the troubled 
mind. Thou woundest, and Thy hands make whole. We enjoy no 
blessing which does not flow from Thee, the fountain of all bliss ; 
our afflictions spring not from the dust, but are sent by Thee in 
mercy, that being chastened with sorrow, our hearts may turn to the 
Lord of Hosts. When we look back on the mingled events of which 
our past lives have been made up, we discern the hand of Almighty 
Power, guided by the kindness of a tender parent, ordaining the vicissi- 
tudes of joy and sorrow, softening our hearts to gratitude by the long 
succession of Thy benefits, and purifying and strengthening them by 
those dispensations, which, for the present, seem not to be joyous, 
but grievous.—Rev. J. Kenrick, in Offices of Wm. Turner. 

O THAT 1HE DELIGHTFUL ASSURANCE OF BEING FOR EVER 
REUNITED, in the regions of perfect love and joy, to those who have 
been helpers of each other’s faith and holiness here, may preserve us 
from sorrowing as if we had no hope of meeting and living together 
in the city of the living God. For this blessed hope, and all the 
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other sources of pyre and exalted joy which the prospects of our 
religion afford the afflicted followers of our compassionate Master, we 
would call upon our souls, and all that is within us, to praise Thy 
holy name. Rev. John Tremlett. 


jotices of Wooks. 


A Study of Spinoza. By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 
(Macmillans). ‘The general reader may possibly find this compact 
volume less interesting than the more extended work of Mr. Frederick 
Pollock, published in 1880 ; but for the specialist it possesses an in- 
dependent value, as embracing an exceedingly minute examination of 
the contents of Spinoza’s system of thought. Dr. Martineau’s judgment 
on the philosophy of Spinoza bears evidence of having been more 
carefully matured than that of Mr. Pollock, who indeed admits, in 
one important instance, that the interpretation which he presents 
only occurred to him at the last moment. In spite of Spinoza’s cha- 
racteristic use of the word “God,” Dr. Martineau decides that his 
system is essentially atheistic; a conclusion which goes beyond the 
admissions of Mr. Pollock, and will probably be unacceptable to many 
loose thinkers who, in a vague way, have pleased themselves with the 
notion that they are admirers of Spinoza. Indeed, in respect of his 
personal character, it is impossible not to render deep reverence to 
the spirit of this pure and lonely worker, who lived solely for the pur- 
suit of high ideas. And, perhaps, Dr. Martineau’s book may lend 
some impetus to the recognition and avowal of atheism. There is a 
fixed persuasion in the majority of Christian minds that an atheist 
cannot be a good man, and, contrariwise, that a good man cannot be 
an atheist. However safe this presumption may be, as a general 
rule, it seems certain that an exception must be made in the case of 
Spinoza. Few men, even among those who have been canonised, 
have exhibited a fairer example of a sweet and stainless life. Dr. Mar- 
tineau does, it is true, detect a flaw, here and there, in the perfection 
of Spinoza. He accuses him of concealment of his opinons; and of 
temper (“scornful anger”) in his correspondence with Velthuysen, 
a remark which may be extended to his epistolary fling at Albert 
Burgh, dismissed by Dr. Martineau in a note. As a whole, however, 
it has been confessed, even by those who have abhorred his opinions, 
that Spinoza presents a singularly winning type of disinterested 
excellency. 

The Experimentum Crucis ; 01, the Cross of Calvary: the Crucial 
Test given us by Providence of the Divine Origin of Christiantty. By 
James Orr. (Falconer, Dublin; and the Unitarian Deposiron aes 
A very touching interest attaches to this publication, as being its = 
author’s last legacy to his Church, issued from the press but a oe 
short time before his lamented death. In such circumstances t 
hand of criticism would naturally be stayed, were there scope f i 
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severer exercise. But we find nothing in this excellent discourse 
which does not commend itself to our feelings and our faith. Its 
appearance is due to the venerated author’s desire to vindicate the 
truth of the Resurrection of Christ, by connecting it with the character 
of Christ. An Appendix gives a sketch of a recent controversy, in 
which Mr. Orr took the part of the Christian advocate, against sundry 
hypotheses subversive alike of the verity of the Christian records and 
the moral soundness of first preachers of Christianity. The discourse 
itself is persuasive and ably reasoned; it had been intended for pub- 
lication some years ago, and we are glad that it has at length been 
given to the public. It deserves a wide circulation. 

The Influence of the late Dr. Pusey, and of the Oxford Movement 
associated with his name, on the English Nation and the English 
Church. By George S. Barrett, B.A. (Jarrold & Sons.) This lecture, 
by a leading Congregationalist Minister, is both able and timely. Its 
argument hinges on the contrast between the real priesthood of 
Christ and the pretended priesthood of the Christian ministry. Mr. 
Barrett well traces the causes, civil as well as religious, which gave an 
influential position to the movement started by Keble, Newman, 
Pusey, and their friends. He allows that in some particulars the 
movement gave prominence to unduly neglected truths, while he 
combats the sacerdotal spirit with great vigour. Perhaps, in regard 
to Pusey himself, Mr. Barrett hardly brings sufficiently into view the 
impressiveness of his personal character ; and, in treating him as a 
mere dogmatist, he forgets his early latitudinarian stage (of short 
duration, it is true), his frequently reiterated expressions of kindness 
to Evangelical Dissenters, and his remarkable admissions in his late 
book on Everlasting Punishment. 

Lfymns for Divine Worship. Compiled by Henry Williamson. 
Third Edition. (Christian Life Publishing Co.) Forty pages of 
print, containing 188 hymns, for one penny. The general style, and 
arrangement of the pages, resemble that in Bateman’s Hymnbook, 
but the type is better. It is an admirable collection, and will be very 
useful both in Mission services and in Sunday Schools. The hymns 
are usually assigned to their authors, with a few omissions ; hymn 
148, “ My God! my Father!” (properly “‘My God and Father”), is 
by Charlotte Elliott. As the author of hymn 23, “All people that,” 
Mr. Williamson gives, ‘‘ 100 Psalm,” it should be John Hopkins. And 
why does Mr. Williamson give “Scotch Psalms” as the source of 
‘The Lord’s my Shepherd”? Was Sir Francis Rous a Scotchman ? 
So of “Supreme in wisdom,” Mr. Williamson says ‘Scotch Par. ;” 
the basis of the hymn is by Isaac Watts ; it was arranged by William 
Cameron for the Paraphrases, but the precise form in which Mr. 
Williamson gives it is due neither to Watts nor Cameron, but to Dr. 
Martineau. Similarly, ‘‘O God of ages” is by Doddridge, altered by 
Logan for the Paraphrases, and again by Martineau. In one case, 
hymn 186, “Holy, holy, holy,” it is very properly intimated that the 
strain has been altered. There are other cases where the same notice 
should have been given, especially as regards the presumptuous emen- 
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dations of Milton and George Herbert, regarding whose poems we 
would respectfully say to the compilers of collections, in the words 
of honest John Wesley, “I desire they would not attempt to mend 
them : for really they are not able. None of them is able to mend 
either the sense or the verse.” Mr, Williamson is not personally 
guilty in this respect; he is only an accomplice after the fact, and we 
trust an unconscious accomplice, in the deeds of others. His own 
work of selection, from such materials as were to his hand, has been 
particularly well performed, and we hope that the sale of his book 
will warrant the issue of the superior edition in cloth, of which he 
speaks in his preface. 

The Students’ Concordance to the Revised Version, 1881, of the 
LVew Testament. Published under License of the Universities. (Bem- 
rose & Sons.) Great pains have evidently been taken to make this 
Concordance as complete as possible. It professes to contain every 
word in the Old as well asin the New Version, and will be very useful 
to scholars. The net price is 5s. 4d. We have but one fault to find 
with the arrangement. ‘The separate alphabet of “‘ Proper Names” 
is, we think, a mistake, especially as under this head are included 
nearly all words printed with a capital letter by the Revisers, eg., 
Father, Holy Ghost, Lamb, Master, Saviour, &c. Yet Benefactors, 
which has quite as good a claim as any of these, is not given as a 
proper name. It would have been simpler and better to include all 
words in one alphabet ; it is a loss of time, and gives unnecessary 
trouble, when looking up, for instance, the word God, to have to obey 
the injunction “ see proper names.” Preliminary tables furnish much 
useful information respecting the sources of successive English versions 
of the Bible; and there are Appendices which show lists of words 
omitted from, and new words introduced into, the Revised Version. 
The Preface contains a remarkable testimony (somewhat ill-expressed, 
it must be owned) to the effect of a careful comparison of the Old 
and New Versions :— 

‘* The compilers began this work, conscious of the defects of the Authorized 
Version, yet with a predilection for it in the main, and they beheld with some 
regret the altered character of a version so precious by a thousand associations. But 
if they may be allowed to judge by the result upon themselves of much examination 
of the two versions in the course of this work, they venture to express the con- 
viction that the use of the Revised Version will result in a growing appreciation of 
its value, as carrying within itself the evidence that it is a translation of a purer 
text, by the hands of a company of devout and more able men than has eyer 
before been joined together for the like purpose.” ; 

This is a very valuable statement. It goes far to convince us that 
the Revised Version only needs to be used, in order that it may be 
admired and loved, as we are certain it deserves to be. And we may 
here express our opinion that a great deal of what is currently said 
respecting the greater smoothness and beauty of diction of the Old 
Version, as compared with the New, means simply that people are 
familiar with the one, while the otherisfresh. Giveittime,andwedonot —_ 
doubt that the rhythm of the New Version will delight the educated ear. 

To the short slip of errata may be added “incoruptible” 
incorruptible, on the last page, last line but one. 7 
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(5th November).—How PROPHETS WERE TREATED. 
Read Luke xx. 1-18. Learn Ps. cxvill. 22, 23 Hymn 36. 


aye are come now to Christ’s daily teachings in the Temple during 
this last visit to Jerusalem. What was the subject of his 
discourses? He was “preaching the Gospel” (zv. 1); bidding men 
repent, and turning them to God in faith. The great folks about the 
Temple “came upon him” with what was from their point of view a 
very natural question. What was his “authority” (v. 2) for thus 
invading their province, and instructing the multitude in defiance of 
priests, scribes, and elders ? (v. 3). If the answer was unsatisfactory 
to them, they would feel it to be their duty to put his preaching 
down. But would they dare to do this? Were they in the habit of 
doing what they thought to be their duty in matters of this kind ? 
Not always. Take the case of John the Baptist. They did not 
believe his claims, yet they did not interfere with him. Why? Because 
the people were on his side. Christ reminded them of this. When 
they asked about his “authority,” he replied by asking them what 
they thought of the authority of John. ‘‘ Was it from heaven,” or a 
mere popular delusion? (v. 4). They had an answer ready enough 
in their hearts, but they dared not give it; the people would stone 
them, for the people believed in John (v. 6). And they knew it 
would be of no use to pretend that they recognised John’s mission as 
divine, for they had openly rejected it (v. 5). So they hedged, as we 
say ; they gave an insincere answer, “We don’t know whence it was.” 
The rejoinder of Jesus means, in effect, If you do not deal openly 
with me as regards this question of authority, which you raise, you 
cannot expect me to hold speech with you in the matter (v. 8). 

Leaving the priests and rulers to digest this rebuke, Jesus turned 
to the people with a parable (v. g—16) describing the treatment which 
prophets must expect. The people of Israel is a “ vineyard,” its 
rulers and priests are the “husbandmen.” The owner of the vineyard 
is God. From time to time He sends to His vineyard a “servant.” 
Remember how, ‘in the Old Testament, a prophet is called “the 
servant of the Lord.” How do the “husbandmen” treat the “servant” 
thus specially sent? With shameful ill usage, wounds, and expulsion. 
That is the prophet’s ordinary fate. At length “the lord of the vine- 
yard” sends his ‘‘beloved son.” Does he get any better treatment ? 
No, their selfish violence culminates here, and they kill him. So 
Christ once more foreshadows his own death. But the triumph of 
the false husbandmen will be short lived ; the charge of the vineyard 
will be taken out of their kands (v. 16). 

The hearers of this parable would fain read difterently the history 
of the future. But Jesus recals the verse of the Psalm, true in both 
its facts. | He will be rejected, like the prophets before him ; but in 
the end he will be exalted ; opposition will defeat itself (v. 18). 
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(12th November. )—Pouitics AND THEOLOGY. 
Read Luke xx. 19-44. Learn i Pet. ii. 17. Hymn 28. 


INDING that they could not draw Christ into a dispute about 
his “authority,” the priests and scribes put a question to him 

which he they felt sure he must answer. They approached him 
slily, not in their own persons, but through feigned disciples, by whose 
agency they hoped to extract from Christ treasonable matter, which 
would justify them in denouncing him as a political offender (z. 20). 

These “spies,” after a fulsome preamble, put their question, ‘Is 
it right, according to Jewish law, to pay tribute to Caesar?’ (v. 22). 
If he said ‘ No, it is not,’ they would at once denounce him to Pilate, 
“the governor.” If he said ‘ Yes, it is,’ the admission, so contrary 
to the popular sentiment, would, they trusted, ruin him with his 
followers, turn the tide of public feeling against him, and leave him 
defenceless in their hands. Christ’s reply was a simple appeal to 
matter-of-fact. Let us look at the tribute money. Who has coined 
it; whose name is on it? It carries Caesar, and Czesar’s power, and 
Czesar’s civilisation on its face. If you use Cresar’s money at all, you 
must not refuse to pay him for the use of it. If you will have noth- 
ing to do with Czsar, give him back his money. “ Render unto 
Ceesar, the things that are Czesar’s” (v. 25). But this is not all. 
Remember also your duties to God. Were these “ spies” who falsely 
spoke the language of disciples, acting like men who revered the 
divine law? Thus the priests were defeated again, and their 
emissaries struck dumb (vz. 26). 

Unable to entangle Christ in politics, the Sadducees endeavoured 
to put him to silence by proposing what they considered an unan- 
swerable problem in theology. This was again a move of the priests, 
for most of the priests were Sadducees. They denied any resurrection, 
and argued against it on the ground of the difficulties it would involve 
in human relationships. There was a woman successively married, 
according to Jewish law (Deut. xxv. 5), toseven brothers. When they , 
all rise again, whose wife is she? How poor the notion of a future ; 
state implied in this query. Christ brushes the difficulty out of the 
way by the simple statement that, in the better world, our earthly 
relationships cease ; the souls of the blessed live the life of the angels 
(v. 36) Then he shows that the books of Moses (which alone the 
Sadducees accepted as authoritative) imply the continued life of the 
dead, when they speak of God as being still the patriarchs’ God 
(v. 38). If God is still the God of Abraham, then Abraham still late 
for God is the God of the living. we 

Jesus then put his own Scripture question. It closely touched 
his own personal claims. The popular notion of the Messiah was 
a second David. But was that all? If so, how does David « 
Messiah his Lord? Christ’s kingdom is of a higher kin 
David’s, though he is David’s son after the flesh, and Be 
too, in the poetry and royalty of his nature. > Mo 
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(19th November).—TuE Last SuPPER. 


Read Luke xxi. 37—xxii. 23. Learn 1 Cor. x. 16. Hymn 42. 


ERUSALEM was now very full of people who had come up for 
the Passover Feast. Jesus did not lodge within its walls, but every 
day he came in, and made the precincts of the Temple his customary 
place of teaching (v. 37.) The hour he chose for beginning his 
instructions was an early one, and people flocked to listen to him. 
His preaching was open and fearless (v. 38). 

The priests and scribes began to be more and more afraid of his 
influence, and dreaded its effect on the mass of people who would be 
filled with religious fervour at the Passover celebration. They felt 
that they must strain every nerve to get rid of him before that 
important day (v. 2). 

Luckily for them, there was a traitor in the camp. Judas of 
Kerioth (Is-cariot=man of Kerioth), though an Apostle, deliberately 
covenanted to betray his Master for money, as soon as there was an 
opportunity of getting at him, in the absence of the multitude 
(v. 3-6). What were the motives of Judas, apart from the temptation 
of a little lucre, we can only conjecture. It is not unlikely that he 
was disappointed in his hopes of a temporal reign of Christ ; and it 
is barely possible that he expected, after all, that the arrest would 
compel Jesus to put forth his power, and show himself as a conqueror. 
Some take this lenient view, but it does not well harmonise with the 
narrative ; nor does it avail to excuse the conduct of Judas, which, in 
any light, was treachery to the best of masters. 

It was usual to hire a place in Jerusalem where the Passover might 
be eaten. Jesus sends Peter and John, wlth directions as to the 
finding of a ‘‘ great chamber,” which was to be “a large upper room, 
furnished” (v. 12). All was made ready at this place ; here the twelve 
and their Master would take up their lodging during the actual feast; 
here, indeed, the Apostles remained till after the Ascension of their 
Lord. 

Then came the hour when Jesus would take with the Apostles the 
last meal which they would share on earth, The Passover lamb was 
eaten, with the accompaniment of bitter herbs, as enjoined in the 
Law ; and with the further accompaniment of cups of wine, according 
to custom. 

“ After supper” (v. 20), that is, when the Passover Rite was over, 
Jesus instituted a New Feast in remembrance of himself, a feast of 
bread and wine. Weare not directly told that this was to be a per- 
petual memorial of Christ, but we may fairly infer this. It has, in 
fact, continued from the Apostles’ days till now. Superstitions have 
grown up around it; but in its original simplicity it is a truly beautiful 
and spiritually helpful Christian rite. 

It was then that Jesus introduced the subject of his betrayal. He 
was aware of what was on foot, and knew who the traitor was (z. 22). 
The eleven had no suspicion of any one; still less did they imagine 
that the traitor’s compact had already been made (v. 23). 
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(26th November )—Tur CaTASTROPHE OF ISRAEL. 
Read Luke xx. 45—xxi. 36. Learn 1 Thess. v. 8. Hymn 53. 


WE have seen something of what the priests and scribes were like; 

Christ describes them as very religious in appearance, but purely 
selfish in heart ; they “ devour widows’ houses” (v. 47), taking, for 
nominally religious purposes, the money of simple people, and spend- 
ing it in private feasting. This state of things among the leaders of 
Israel was sure to end in ruin to the nation. 

As a contrast to the selfishness of those in power, Jesus points to 
the devotion of a poor widow. She puts into the Temple chest, which 
stood open for offerings, only “two mites,” but it was literally “all. 
the living that she had” (v. 4) ; others gave only what they could well 
spare. Had Israel been made up of persons like this poor woman, 
its future would have been different. 

The incident leads to a little talk about the splendour of the 
magnificent Temple, so lately finished, so strongly built, so richly 
adorned (v. 5). And Jesus foretells its speedy and future distinction 
(v. 6). The disciples want to hear more about an event so startling 
and so unwelcome, and their enquires bring out all that Jesus has to 
say of the impending catastrophe of the Jewish state. Much of his 
language is in the strain of prophetic poetry, as when he speaks of 
“signs in sun, and moon, and stars,” “roaring of the sea and the 
billows” (v. 25), “the powers of the heavens . . . shaken” (z, 26), 
describes the end of the old dispensation, and the dawn of a world- . 
wide Christianity as “the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power | 
and great glory” (v. 27). But we make out clearly many unmistak- : 
able points in Christ’s picture of the near future. There will be ‘ 
“wars and tumults” (v. 9); international jealousy and strife (2, Io) ; as 
grave disasters increasing the general apprehension, such as “ great 
earthquakes, and in divers places famines and pestilences ” (v. 11); 
persecution of the Christians (v. 12); the siege of Jerusalem (z, 20) 
and its destruction, with the dispersal of the Jewish people (v. 24). 

In these dreadful emergencies, the counsel of Jesus to his 
disciples is “ patience” under persecution (v. 19); escape from the 
devoted city before the siege (v. 21) ; personal watchfulness, sobriety, 
and pureness of living (v. 34); and earnest prayer (v. 36). ‘ 

A little parable assures them that just as the budding of trees isa _ 
sign of summer, so these dread events are a sign of the kingdom of 
God (v. 30, 31). The old is destroyed that the new may begin to 
live; Christ’s teaching is indestructible (v. 33). iis 

It is well to remember that the fall of the Jewish nation was 
the effect of any arbitrary decree. The nation’s vices and 
fulness were the real causes which brought it down. And w 
the same national sins are visible, a similar fate is in stor 
the end may not be “immediately,” yet it is sure 
Righteousness will exalt, wickedness and selfishness wil 
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Grish Intelligence. 


THE elevation to the Bench of William 
Drennan Andrews, Esq., Q.C.. who 
takes the place resigned by Baron 
Fitzgerald, is an event of peculiar in- 
terest to Nonsubscribing Presbyterians. 
On both sides of the house Mr. 
Andrews is the descendant of men 
identified with the struggles and the 
successes of the Nonsubscribing cause, 
and he is in his own person the worthy 
representative of the principles and the 
virtues of his ancestry. Our Comber 
friends may be felicitated on the high 
position to which the legal claims and 
private worth of Mr. Andrews have 
promoted him. But the rejoicing is not 
theirs alone; it belongs to our whole 
community, Throughout the North of 
Ireland there has been no dissentient 
voice in the chorus of congratulation 
which has welcomed the appointment 
of one who, as a lawyer, has proved him- 
self sound in learning and judgment ; 
as a politician highminded and fair; 
who possesses in an eminent degree that 
calmness of wisdom, that breadth of 
knowledge, and that suavity of spirit 
which give promise of a great judicial 
career for the frst Presbyterian who has 
sat upon the Bench since the days of 
William IIT. 

BeLFast.—The Harvest Festival 
was held at the First Presbyterian 
Church on 22nd October. Great praise 
is due to the ladies of the congregation 
for the taste and skill of the harvest 
decorations. The attendance was even 
larger than last year; the Sunday 
Schools of York Street, Stanhope 
Street and Mountpottinger came in full 
force, and many friends of other denomi- 
nations were present.—The Committee 
of the Domestic Mission have elected 
Rev. Alfred Lancaster, of Whitchurch, 
to fill the position vacated by Rev. J. 
Pollard. Mr. Lancaster is expected to 
enter upon his duties at the beginning 
of the present month.—Many gratifying 
tokens have appeared of the esteem and 
regard in which Mr. Pollard is held, 
and the feeling of indebtedness to his 
labours. Presentations have been made 
to him by the Mission Congregation, 
the Mutual Improvement Class, and the 
Band of Hope; to Mrs. Pollard by the 
Ladies’ Committee ; and to Mr. J. E. 
L. Pollard by the Mutual Improvement 
Class. 


a 


CLONMEL.—We deeply regret to re- 
cord the death of Rev. James Orr, which 
occurred on 30th Sept., in his 72nd 
year. Mr. Orr had ministered to the 
Nonsubscribing Congregation of Clon- 
mel for a period of nearly 50 years, 
having succeeded Rev. W. Crosier in 
1831. Hewasa North of Ireland man, 
brought up under the earnest ministry 
of Rev. Fletcher Blakeley. at Moneyrea, 
and had imbibed much of the fearless 
spirit and large-hearted zeal of that re- 
markable man. An old and valued 
friend truly writes of Mr. Orr that 
‘among all classes and creeds of the 
Southern Irish he has been engaged in 
incessant efforts to promote the temporal 
comfort, the social improvement, and 
education of the people.” Ministering 
to a very isolated and limited congrega- 
tion, a little oasis in the desert, he kept 
up his studies with an energy as con- 
stant, and pursued his pulpit prepara- 
tion with a faithfulness as severe, as if 
his powers had been taxed by the de- 
mands of a much wider audience. His 
theological position was not that of a 
party man. In spirit and principle he 
was ever independent and free, while 
the reverent intelligence of his Christian 
mind kept him steadily true to the great 
landmarks of the faith He published 
in 1870 an ably reasoned vindication of 
The Authenticity of John’s Gospel; and 
issued very shortly before his lamented 
death, a valuable argument for the his- 
torical truth of the Resurrection. His 
pen was often active in defensive contro- 
versy, but was never used to wound an 
opponent. That a cause seemed to be 
oppressed, was sufficient to bring him for- 
ward in the endeavour to secure for it 
fair play and generous treatment. His 
funeral, attended by members of all 
churches, including several Roman 
Catholic clergy, was conducted at Rath- 
ronan Churchyard by his co-Presbyter 
Rev. W. Whitelegge, of Cork. He 
leaves a widow, three daughters, and 
three sons, the eldest an able and intel- 
ligent farmer in Tipperary, the second 
a successful medical practitioner at 
Killeleagh, and the third the esteemed 
minister of York Street, Belfast. 

Dunmurry.—Rev. T. H. M. Scott 
has brought to a close his usual summer 
course of missionary services. The 
meetings, held during the months of 
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May, June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, were conducted in barns, lofts, the 
country houses, and when the weather 
served, on the hill-side, fields, and farm- 
yards. The principal places visited 
were Collin, Drumbo, Hillhall, the 
Giant’s Ring, Lane Ends, Ballyskeigh 
Road, and Tillyard Hill, and the cot- 
tages in the village of Dunmurry. The 
attendances were most encouraging, and 
one of the most pleasing features of the 
meetings was that the services were 
repeatedly held on the premises of per- 
sons in no way connected with our 
church. At many of these places not 
only was a good deal of trouble taken 
in preparing for the service being held, 
but the kindest hospitality was ex- 
tended to Mr. Scott, and the friends 
who accompanied him. Persons of 
almost all denominations attended ; and 
while ‘‘controversial” preaching was 
never attempted. the simple, saving 
truths of Christianity, of which our 
Unitarian faith is so entire an exponent, 
were earnestly presented, and were wel- 
comed gladly. This is the fifteenth 
season of these missionary operations. 
Mr. Scott has now resumed the evening 
service for the winter at Dunmurry. 

MIssIoN SUNDAY.—The following 
collections are reported : First Belfast, 
417; Dublin, £3; Newry, £2 15s. ; 
Rademon, 41 5s. Weunderstand that 
the Mission Committee are already 
making arrangements to conduct regular 
services at Newcastle next season. 

Newry.—On Thursday, 12th Oct., 
a meeting of the branch of the Blue 
Ribbon Movement Society, which had 
been inaugurated in Needham Place 
school-room during the previous week, 
took place in the school-room. The 
chair was occupied by the president, 
Rev. J. A. Crozier, who delivered a 
very instructive address on the objects 
of the movement, and counselled the 
members to do all in their power to 
influence their friends to join. 


€cclesiastical Summatrp. 


THE story of an attempt to assassinate 
the Pope hasnofoundation. A chasseur 
was trying his gun outside the Vatican 
Gardens, and the Pope happened to be 
walking inside them at a different part. 
His holiness knew nothing of the alleged 


SuNDAY ScHooL CONFERENCE.— 
The Sunday School Association Con- 
ference of the Non-Subscribing Asso- 
ciation is to take place at Clough, on 
the 3oth. Rev. J. Hall will read a paper. 

TEMPLEPATRICK.—On 26th Sept., 
the Templepatrick Presbytery, in con- 
nection with the Remonstrant Synod, 
met for the ordination of Rev. F. Mar- 
tin Blair to the pastoral charge of 
Templepatrick. In addition to mem- 
bers of Presbytery were present Revs. 
J. Cooper, E. Crooks, J. Hall, J. A. 
Kelly, J. Kennedy, W. S, Smith, J. 
Black, M.A. (Manchester), and J. Ha- 
milton (General Assembly Minister of 
Templepatrick). The attendance was 
large, including friends from Antrim, 
Belfast, Ballyclare, Carrickfergus, Crum- 
lin, and Raloo, and the elegant appear- 
ance of the newly restored meeting- 
house was generally admired. The 
devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. J. Kennedy, and the sermon 
preached by Rev. F. Thomas, from 
Prov. ix. 12; the explanation of church 
government and Non-subscribing prin- 
ciples was given by Rev. M. Getty, who 
put the usual questions to Mr. Blair and 
the congregation. Rev, R. Cleland 
offered the ordination prayer, the min- 
isters present joining in the laying on 
of hands. Rev. J. Black gave the 
charge to the minister, and Rev. J. 
Jellie the charge to the congregation. 
A large company assembled at dinner, 
under the presidency of Rev. J. Jellie, 
when the customary toasts were given, 
the new minister’s health being pro- 
posed by Rev. M. Getty, who had taken 
a part in his early training. In the 
evening, a most successful soiree was 
held in the church, Rev. E. Crooks in 
the chair. The speeches of the evening 
were made by Rev. F. M. Blair and 
Rev. J. Black, of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary Board. The benediction, 
at the close, was pronounced by Rey, 
J. Hamilton. 


attempt till he read a sensational para- 

graph about the matter in a newspaper. 

—The seventh centenary of St. Fras ( 
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a new memorial of him; all Assisi is 
one monument to the unselfish goodness 
of one of the most loveable and simple- 
hearted of men. Unlike many canon- 
ised persons, he lived in a true feeling 
for nature, and extended his tender 
sympathies to the dumb creation, calling 
them his brothers and sisters, and having 
a singular power of attracting them to 
him. His great work was the revival 
of simplicity. of living and practical 
beneficence, in opposition to the ruling 
tendencies which surrounded him, as 
the son of a wealthy father, in a coarse 
and luxurious age.—There is a talk of 
a Catholic Congress, to be held in Eng- 
land, and to deal with matters of social 
and perhaps political interest to Roman 
Catholics. —Cardinal Manning is a very 
staunch teetotaller. At the luncheon, 
over which he presided, in connection 
with the consecration of Bishop Be- 
wick of Hexham and Newcastle, no 
healths were allowed to be drunkin wine. 
—The Synod of the Old Catholics will 
not assemble this year. There is a 
grave difficulty ahead as regards the 
future of the Old Catholic movement, 
in the fact that recruits are not coming 
forward to replenish the ranks of the 
clergy. As the original seceders drop 
off, there are none to fill their places, 
and unless this can be remedied the 
movement can have no future. 

This year’s Church Congress, at 
Derby, has hardly been up to the 
usual mark of interest and importance. 
—Bishop Ryle has the courage of his 
convictions, and has done a braver thing 
than any bishop has dared to do for 
many along day. During the summer 
he officiated in a Presbyterian Estab- 
lished Church in Scotland. A couple 
of English bishops did the same thing a 
few years ago, whereupon the zealots of 
Episcopacy raised a storm, and the 
cleverer of the offenders, Samuel Wil- 
berforce, got out of the mess by excusing 
his act as a taking part in a ‘‘ mission 
service.” Probably the noisy people 
who have been howling at Bishop Ryle, 
at the Church Congress and elsewhere, 
thought they could get him to make an 
equally apologetic statement. Nothing 
of the kind. He boldly avowed that 
‘*the clergyman asked him to take the 
service and to preach, and he did so.” 
What law had he broken? Moreover, 
he put the matter on a plain footing by 

ing that ‘‘he had a perfect right 
to worship in a church where the Queen 
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worshipped when in Scotland.”? Well 
done, Bishop Ryle.—Another bishop 
has spoken out manfully. Lord Plun- 
ket, Bishop of Meath, in charging his 
clergy, tells them that Disestablishment, 
so far from proving a disaster to the 
Episcopalians of Ireland has been for 
the good of their church, It has enabled 
them to pass through the political con- 
vulsions of the past three years with a 
security which would have been impos- 
sible if the old alliance with the State 
had been maintained.—Can nothing be 
done to keep Archdeacon Dunbar from 
bringing ridicule on his title? He has 
got hold, it seems, of the Portland 
Bazaar, near Langham Place, has christ- 
ened it the ‘‘Church of the Holy 
Apostles,” and is to open it next Sun- 
day for ornate musical services, with a 
brass, string, drum, and harp band, and 
all sorts of ritual. At night the place 
is to be lighted by a huge gilt cross, 
hung with red lanterns. —It seems likely 
that Mr, Green will not languish much 
longer in Lancaster jail. Bishop Fraser 
is stirring in the matter, and if the 
Church Association will consent, as 
they probably will, the legal difficulties 
will be smoothed away, and the prison 
doors be thrown open.—We have two 
notable appointments at Oxford to re- 
cord. Dr. Pusey is succeeded in the 
Regius chair of Hebrew by Mr. S. R. 
Driver, a first-rate scholar, and in theo- 
logy a moderateman. Canon Liddon’s 
successor as Ireland Professor of the 
Exegesis of Holy Scripture is to be 
Rev. Edward Hatch, an advanced 
liberal, whose Bampton Lectures have 
attained the rare honour of a translation 
into German. 

Of Presbyterian news there is not 
much, and what there is comes chiefly 
from the other side of the Atlantic, 
where Bibtical heresies, of similar type 
to those of Robertson Smith, are shak- 
ing the serenity of the Princeton guar- 
dians of orthodoxy. Union Theological 


“Seminary and Lane Theological Semi- 


nary are pronounced ‘‘ unsound” by 
those who think they ought to know.— 
The Sustentation Fund of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church is £793 in advance 
of last year. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America they have got a heretic in 
the person of Rev. W. H. Scott, D.D., 
President of Ohio University, Of 
several charges preferred, the only one 
admitted is a denial of the resurrection 
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of the body, and on this point there 
seems to be a good deal of sympathy 
with Dr. Scott among his brethren in 
the ministry. 

It is not easy to make out the real 
meaning of the accounts we receive of 
the latest move of that celebrated cha- 
racter, Henry Ward Beecher. It seems 
that, with a great flourish of trumpets, 
he has separated himself from the local 
Association of Congregational Churches, 
on the ground of his rejection of the 
popular doctrines of Original Sin and 
Vicarious Atonement. Apparently he 
still holds to the Deity of Christ ; 
apparently, also, he keeps his congre- 
gation. It would seem, then, that he 
remains a Congregationalist, after the 
English fashion, but has cut himself free 
from the sort of mutual supervision of 
churches which is held to he consistent 
with Congregationalism in America. 
On makiug public his avowal of doc- 
trinal change, he was assured by several 
of his ministerial brethren that they 
thought with him, and that his heresies 
were not such as should have severed 
his connection with the Association, A 
change is evidently passing over the 
theology of Congregationalism in both 
hemispheres. 

The Salvation Army people have 
fallen very much in public estimation. 
The bishops have been talking against 
them ; but that is a slight matter. In 
connection with the marriage of General 
Booth’s son, a mingled piece of vulgar 
display and pious appearances was 
enacted, which people were invited to 
witness at a shilling a head. It was 
little better than an irreverent farce, for 
the real marriage had already taken 
place in the registrar’s office. If it was 
meant as an advertisement, it has cer- 
tainly been successful ; for it has adver- 
tised the sham religiousness of the Army 
movement with unmistakeable effect. 
Booth has been compared to John 
Wesley by inconsiderate people; can 
we imagine Wesley as taking part, 


directly or indirectly, in any such exhi- 
bition as the above ? 

The foundation of Philadelphia by 
William Penn, on the 24th Oct., 1682, 
has been celebrated with enthusiasm, not 
only by the Quaker community in that 
city, but by the whole population. Some 
of the demonstrations, such as firing of 
ordnance, and so forth, were little in ac- 
cord with the characterof thegreatQuaker 
statesman. Were he to return to life, he 
would certainly not recognise Phila- 
delphia; would he recognise Quaker- 
ism ? : 
At the Saratoga Conference of Uni- ; 
tarians, the English brethren were re- id 
presented by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who : 
gave a remarkably fine address on the 7 
influence of the scientific spirit in the 
development of religious thought, and d 
by Rev. J. Page Hopps.—American ‘ 
Unitarianism has lost a somewhat 
distinguished name. Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, D.D., who was bom in 4 
1810, succeeded Emerson at Second 
Church, Boston, and held that pastorate _ 
for 41 years. Quite recently he had 
become blind. He was a very warm- 
hearted man, of the Conservative Evan- 
gelical school of Unitarians, and his 
sympathies were never drawn towards 
the recent tendencies which have drawn { 
the body so far in another direction.— 
In England and Scotland the local : 
Unitarian Associations have held en- 
couraging gatherings. — We observe that 
regular religious services are to be 
resumed at Cambridge this winter, 
under the conduct of Rev. H. Jerson, ~ 
Secretary of the British and Forei 
Unitarian Association, —In March, 
1869, Mr. Archibald Winterbottom, a 
stuff merchant in Manchester, paid 10s. 
in the pound. Last month he issued a 
circular to his former creditors, intimat- 
ing his ability to fulfil his intention of 
paying the whole of the balance du 
This he has accordingly done, to 
amount of some £20,000. Such is | 
tarianism in a practical form. 
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Che Welief of the Early Christians as read in the 
Catacombs. 


By Dr. M. A. Rovers, of Haarlem. Translated for the 
Disciple, by W. E. M. 


We are accustomed to form a rather gloomy picture of the life of 
that the early Christians lived in this world. They “desired to 
depart and be with Jesus.” With ardent longing they looked forward 
to the blessedness that awaited them in the hereafter. They could 
not regard the earth as their fatherland. It was a wilderness in which 
the Devil went “about, seeking whom he might devour.” Every 
moment their lives were in danger. Solely on account of the name 
they bore, they were exposed to all kinds of cruel persecution. It 
was no wonder that many of them were very ascetic in the view that 
they took of the “life that now is.” 

Now if we had no other evidence to go by than the testimonies of 
the church Fathers, and some expressions of the New Testament 
writers, this picture would not appear to be unjust. But there is 
another source of information, which of late years has been closely 
studied, and which sets the religious ideas and hopes of the ancient. 
Christians, and also their whole conception of the earthly life, in 
quite another light. I refer to the Catacombs. 

Everyone knows that the Christians attached great importance to 
the burialof their dead. Nor canwewonder at this, when we remember 
that they had received from the Jews the doctrine of a literal resur- 
rection of the body. And like the Jews they had their subterranean 
sepulchres, their “‘ cemeteries,” i.e., their “ sleeping-chamber.” 

A writer who, a few years ago, explored the catacombs at Rome, 
gives us the following account of them, “Who can describe the 
emotions with which the explorer walks, often for hours at a time, 
through these underground cemeteries? He sees narrow passages, 
at most only about 4o inches wide, which begin at a depth of from 
10 to 26 feet below the surface, and, where the excavations are of 
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more than one story, descend to a depth of more than 20 yards. These 
passages are filled on either side with burial-chambers, often in as 
many as eight rows one above another. At a later period larger ex- 
cavations were made to serve as chapels andplaces of meeting. Each 
of the sepulchres was closed with a slab of a stone. The bones of 
the martyrs were removed a thousand years ago. The bodies that 
remained, in as far as they can be found at all, have become for the 
most part mere oblong heaps of dust. But, here and there, one sees 
a skeleton, lying down in eternal peace. The air is aguish, and one 
is glad to extinguish the torch, and ascend into the daylight out of 
this labyrinth, to which Jerome, one of the Fathers, who visited it in 
his youth, applies those verses of the 88th Psalm, which describe a 
descent into the regions of the dead by a living body, and Virgil’s 
description of a “pervading horror, and a silence that in itself is 
terrifying.” 

Even in the days of the most violent persecutions, the Christians 
could inter their dead with safety. Every place of burial was sacred 
to the ancient Romans, and therefore inviolable. The Christians of 
the higher ranks had no objection to their poorer fellow-believers, 
even if they were slaves, being interred in their family graves. They 
did not wish to be separated in death from those with whom in life 
they had been united as brethren. Moreover, every Christian could 
become a member of the numerous “ burial-clubs,” and upon pay- 
ment of a monthly contribution could be sure of fitting burial at 
death. He belonged to a “collegium” that was recognised by the 
State. His burial-place was, therefore, inviolable. 

The opinion entertained at one time that the catacombs were 
originally used as places for religious meetings may be regarded as 
obsolete. The narrowness of the spaces in these vaults proves it to 
be unfounded. 

When, under Constantine the Great, Christianity had become the 
religion of the State, the catacombs were no longer used. The people 
began to bury their dead in the churches, and thither the Popes 
caused the relics from the ancient burial places to be removed. From 
the ninth to the sixteenth century, the catacombs remained closed 
and unvisited. It was not till towards the end of the latter period 
that Bosio, who has been called “the Columbus of the holy crypts,” 
discovered and reopened these subterranean vaults, and gave an 
ample description of them, 

But the historian of underground Rome was destined to be a man 
of our time. It was the Count Giovanni Battista de’ Rossi who, 
during a series of years, visited and examined the catacombs, endea- 
voured to decipher the inscriptions, and published a standard work 
on the subject, which will continue to hold its place, although it does 
not say the last word on the matter. This learned scholar and 
archeologist had but one fault. Being a Roman Catholic, he was — 
not independent of the traditions of his Church. A son of Rome 
too easily finds traces of the doctrines and customs of his own Church 
amongst the antiquities of the early Christians. We give an example. — 
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A few years ago a Roman Catholic divine gave the following expla- 
nation of Elijah ascending to heaven and casting his mantle on 
Elisha,—“ Here we see Christ conveying the bishopric to Peter.” 

Last year, for the first time, appeared a great work on the subject 
by a Protestant, Théophile Roller. He spent several years in Naples, 
and afterwards in Rome ; his main object being to visit the sick and 
the prisoners of his own faith. But he found time to examine the 
cities of the dead, Pompeii and the Catacombs. Although he did 
not discover any new Catacombs, as Rossi did, he possessed the 
necessary knowledge to produce an independent work. He enriched 
it with many hundreds of illustrations of frescoes, inscriptions, &c., 
which he had photographed in the catacombs by the magnesium 
light. A writer who has the privilege to possess this work—the 
number of copies cannot be large, since it costs over ten pounds— 
says of it, that “ hardly any one can imagine the impression that these 
plates make on the mind. One seems able not only to see but to 
touch the venerable relics of the Church of the first centuries.” 

The investigation of the catacombs is interesting in more than 
one point of view. New light is thrown on the connection between 
Christian and pagan art, as seen in the remains that have been dis 
covered in Pompeii, and the relation of both to medzval art. But 
our object at present is to ascertain what help the pictures and inscrip- 
tions of the catacombs afford us, in seeking to know what were the 
religious ideas of the Christians of the first centuries. 

One of the oldest of the underground sepulchres is that of Flavia 
Domitilla, the wife of the Consul Flavius Clemens, who was banished 
by Domitian as a Christian. The date of it is about the end of the 
first century. The vaults are ornamented with frescoes of flowers, 
vine branches, birds and winged genii, Orpheus is seen playing on 
his harp before all sorts of animals and birds. Jonah and the whale, 
Daniel in the lion’s den, and other biblical subjects are pictured. 
Jesus appears in the image of the Good Shepherd. 

The most common representations in the oldest catacombs are 
the vine, the palm branch, the dove, the phcenix, and the fish. A 
little ship is seen sailing over a rough sea towards a lighthouse. 
Abraham is on the point of sacrificing his son ; Moses is striking the 
rock. Daniel with the lions, the three youths in the fiery furnace, and 
the manna that fell as bread from heaven are frequently pictured. 
Jesus is represented by a fish, or by a shepherd who bears a lamb on 
his shoulders. Mary has the Child on her knee, who is receiving 
gifts from two, three, or four heathens. Lazarus is rising out of his 
grave. Seven disciples are partaking of a meal, which consists of bread 
and fish. Praying figures lift their hands towards heaven. Suppli- 
cants, whether menor women, are not represented in a kneeling posture. 

Our survey is very imperfect, and only the most striking pictures 
have been mentioned. We stop here to consider their significance. 

The Christian painters seem to have felt no difficulty in the way 
of their studying art in pagan schools, to which, however, they gave a 
symbolical meaning of their own. 
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The branching vine is for them the emblem of the Promised Land; 
and the ship, sailing over a stormy sea, indicates the same idea. The 
palm branch is the symbol of victory over sin and death. The 
phoenix, of course, is a type of the resurrection. Orpheus playing on - 
his lute, with the peacock amid foliage, the serpent in the dust, 
and tame and wild animals standing listening spell-bound, repre- 
sents either the mighty spiritual power of the Gospel, or that 
time of universal peace and good-will predicted in the xi. chap. 
of Isaiah. 

In like manner the subjects taken from the Old Testament are 
typical. The water flowing out of the rock is the emblem of the 
water in which the sick, the halt, and the maimed were cured ; and 
of the water with which converts were baptised. The youths in the 
fiery furnace, and Daniel with his friends the lions, symbolise the 
fidelity and courage of the Christian Martyrs, whom no fire or wild 
beasts could turn from their allegiance to the faith. The: Manna is 
the type of the “love feasts ” that were held by the early Christians, 
and of the Lord’s Supper. Abraham offering up his son, points to 
the great Sacrifice on Calvary. 

The pictures taken from the New Testament are self evident. 
The loaves of bread, and bread with fishes, which appear often, are 
emblems of the miraculous feeding of five thousand, of Jesus himself 
as the “bread of life,” and of the bread broken at the Lord’s Supper. 
Lazarus risen from the dead is the symbol of eternal life which he 
gives who is “the resurrection and the life.” The idea of the 
seven disciples, who are partaking of a meal of bread and fish, may 
well be taken from the narrative of the appearance of their risen . 
Lord to seven of his followers, which we have in the 21st chapter of 
John. The oldest paintings of the catacombs represent ideas taken 
from the synoptical gospels alone. Those which are borrowed from 
the fourth gospel only begin to appear in the latter half of the second 
century. ‘That the Christians in Rome were acquainted with the 
Apocrypha is evident from the picture of the miraculous fish which 
appeared to Tobias the son of Tobit. 

The reader has perhaps already wondered that no mention has 
been made of any representation of the cross, that favourite Christian 
symbol, to which in the New Testament and in the writings of the - 
Church Fathers, such high significance is ascribed. In the Catacombs. 
of the second century, as we have already indicated, the picture of 
Abraham offering up Isaac probably refers to the Son of God, but 
the figure of the cross itself does not appear at all. The oldest 
drawing of a cross, evidently a caricature, was discovercd in 18. 
and belongs to the third century. It represents a crucified fis 
with the head of ass which is being worshipped by a slave. It b 
the inscription—“ Alexamenos worships God.” Various reaso 
given for this. The Christians of the Catacombs thought mor 
Jesus asa healer, a teacher, and a conqueror of sorrow, sin 
death, than as a victim who died on a cross of shame. F 

their sense of what was fitting in art was against the 
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a crucifixion ; ahd it may also be, that they wished to give no sup- 
port to the charge brought against them by the heathen that they 
“worshipped a crucified God.” 

Jesus himself is frequently symbolised bya fish, the reason being, 
as is well known, that the initials of the words, “ Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son Saviour,” are, in Greek, the letters forming the word 
“Tchthys,” a fish. Sometimes the fish is holding fast to an anchor, 
the symbol of hope. The dolphin appears only once, and is repre- 
sented as steering the little ship of the Church. But, as we have 
said, the most common emblem of Jesus, which frequently reappears, 
is that of the good shepherd, a man still in the prime of life, having 
either a staff or a flute in his hand, and bearing a lamb on his 
shoulders, which he holds secure with the other hand. No trace 
has been found of a “lamb that is slain.” In a single instance, a 
goat takes the place of the lamb, a circumstance which seems to have 
raised the soul of Tertullian, who objected that “ Jesus did not come 
to save the goats.” The oldest catacombs contain no “ Holy 
Family,” and no madonna who takes her place above or beside her 
son. The assertion of some Roman Catholic divines that in the 
picture of the adoration of the magi, Mary is the central and principal 
figure, is incorrect. ‘There is also no trace of the worship of saints, 
although it was thought by some that they had discovered the blood 
of the martyrs in the little phials which stood by the graves, and 
were originally used for perfumes. We see Mary gradually rising in 
the faith of the Church, until she is placed very high. But it is only 
in the catacombs of the seventh or eighth century that we find a repre- 
sentation of her assumption, and that divine honours are ascribed to her, 

In the fourth century, that of the Councils, the deification of 
Jesus begins. The charming figure of the Good Shepherd is an 
offence now, and no longer appears. The ox and the ass kneel 
before the cradle of Jesus. He is raised above the earth in the figure 
of a lamb, surrounded by the four Evangelists. The Holy Trinity 
is represented in human form. Peter is placed, next to Jesus, as his 
substitute ; and, as the heir of Moses, he causes the water to flow out 
of the flinty rock. ! 

The inscriptions on the gravestones are charming in their sim- 
plicity :—‘* My dearest child,” “ My beloved spouse,” ‘‘My most 
dear husband,” “ My innocent dove,” “ Little innocent lamb.” What 
do we think of the sweet simplicity of this eulogium, “They lived 
together united in love, without giving offence?” Peace and love 
appear to be favourite words—“ Peace be with you,” “ Love in God,” 
“Thou lovest in God.” What a difference. between these and the 
later Latin inscriptions which trumpet forth the praises of popes and 
bishops. The language of the ancient church was Greek. 

With some of the Christian writers of the first centuries we find 
quite a different view of life prevailing. These are some of their 
favourite passages. “We that are in our earthly house of this 
tabernacle do groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with 
our house which is from heaven” (2 Cor. v. 2). “The earnest ex- 
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pectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God” (Romans viii. 9). Christians are on earth “strangers and 
pilgrims ” (1 Peter ii. 11). ‘‘ The earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up” (2 Peter iii, 14). According to the writer of the 
epistle to Diognetus the soul is imprisoned in the body, and Christians 
in this world are in captivity. To Justin Martyr, the cross was 
evidently the greatest sign of the might and glory of Christ, since 
without this symbol things could not be united with one another ; 
and Tertullian thought that the human body derived its chief im- 
portance from the future, as it was destined to rise again from the 
dead ; and, “ Christian men must crucify the flesh.” 

Most of our readers will remember that Strauss, in his O/d and 
New Faith, gives a negative answer to the question—‘ Are we still 
Christians?” In order to know what Christianity was, in its earliest 
and uncorrupted form, he thought he could not do better than 
go to one of the oldest confessions of faith, the so-called “ Apostles’ 
Creed.” The Christian view of lifewas, according to him, pessimist; that 
is, it rejected all that belongs to this world, and ascribed not the least 
value to human activity, since it stood in the way of man’s endeavours 
after his true destiny. The great error Strauss committed was that 
he confounded one of the numerous forms of the Christian religion 
with Christianity itself. 

Can we discover that darksome view of life in the old Christian 
Catacombs? Their latest historian very truly says—“ Christianity as 
we see it here is simple and full of hope and love. Flowers and 
fruits, playing children, fantastic genii, vines, shepherds, and various 
rural scenes may have a mystical meaning, but certainly they have 
nothing in common with the ascetic character of the middle age. 
The simple belief that we meet with here overcame the world just as 
the practical loving-kindness of the Christians captivated it.” 

To the question—‘ What was the belief of the early Church ?” 
Dean Stanley gives the following answer :—“ It was the religion of the 
Good Shepherd. The friendliness, the courage, the grace, the love, 
the beauty of the Good Shepherd was, so to speak, the prayer-book 
and the creed of the first Christians. It was to them all that they 
needed. In the course of centuries the Good Shepherd gave place 
to the Almighty Judge, the crucified sufferer, or to innumerable saints 
and angels. There is all the difference in the world between the 
religious ideas of the early Christians, as seen in the Catacombs, and 
those which we meet with in contemporary writers. The images of 
the vine and the Good Shepherd, the pious inscriptions on the 
gravestones, were no watchwords of a party. No councils were held 
in order to defend orabrogate them. But for the first Christians they 
were the food for daily life, the hope in the midst of the hardest trials, 
and the life of their life.” i 

A people’s faith is something else than that of books and creeds. — 
Does that truth hold good only for the first centuries of the Christian 
history? I believe that is confirmed by the experience of our own 
time. Many protestants, for example, who think they are standing 
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on the firm ground of the creed, have ideas and hopes very different 
from those of their fathers, by whom they think to swear. Many an 
orthodox Christian fondly imagines that he accepts the whole Bible 
as the Word of God; but he lives in quite another world than that 
in which such a belief would place him. That we may know the 
real belief of a people, it is not enough to be aware of the parties in- 
to which they are divided, we must mingle with them in every-day 
life, and see their faith in action. Then we shall learn by experience 
that, with most men, nature will be stronger than the doctrines they 
hold. 


Luke, the Beloved JPbpsician. 


HRICE in the New Testament is it recorded that the man who 
wrote these words spent some time in the society of the man of 
whom he thus wrote. Two of these occasions are connected with 
illnesses of St. Paul; the third is the well-known voyage to Rome. 
It has been reasonably enough conjectured that these circumstances 
are not without a meaning ; that, in fact, St. Paul availed himself of 
the professional services of St. Luke, and sought his companionship 
in travel for medical as well as other reasons. 

To the first Christian physician (whom tradition speaks of also as 
a painter) the voice of ancient testimony assigns the authorship of 
two works, which, taken together, are second in importance to none 
of the contents of the New Testament. These are the works dedi- 
cated to Theophilus, and containing a systematic digest of the 
Gospel, and an account, the only one in existence, of the activities of 
the first preachers of Christianity. In these books it had long been 
observed that there are distinct traces of medical knowledge. But the 
subject had been little pursued. The learning of an Irish scholar, 
Rev. William Kirk Hobart, LL.D., has lately been turned to the 
minute investigation of the language of St. Luke ; and it is not too 
much to say that Dr. Hobart’s researches have opened an entirely new 
field of New Testament discovery. The details of his argument are 
rather for students of language than for the general reader; but there 
are sundry broad results of his labour which may easily be made 
intelligible, and we believe interesting, to all. 

Those who read St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
in the original are aware that, in the course of these writings, more 
than 250 Greek words occur which are nowhere else to be met with 
in the New Testament. What is the general character of these words ? 
Dr. Hobart has proved, by ample citations, that, with few exceptions, 
these words, peculiar to St. Luke among New Testament penmen, are 
words in common use by the standard Greek writers on medical 
subjects. 

The Greek medical writers whose works have come down to us 
are four in number. Of these the earliest is Hippocrates, B.c. 460- 
357; the next is Areteus, a contemporary of St. Luke ; the other 
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two are Galen, A.D. 130-200, and Dioscorides, a contemporary, or 
perhaps a predecessor, of Galen. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that all these writers were Asiatic Greeks, if we except Hippocrates, 
who, though not born in Asia, was a native of an island in close 
proximity to its coast. St. Luke, in like manner, was an Asiatic 
Greek. Antioch, according to Eusebius, was his birthplace ; and he 
was not a Jew, for in Col. i. 14, St. Paul clearly ranks him among the 
Gentile converts. It is probable that, like many medical practitioners 
of his time, St. Luke was originally a slave. His name, Lucas, 
shortened from Lucanus, is one instance among many of the “ abbre- 
viations produced by the contemptuous familiarity with which the 
master addressed his slaves;” Demas, for Demodorus, is another 
name similarly shortened (Donaldson). 

Premising that some of the most interesting parallels between the 
verbiage of the Greek medical writers and the style of St. Luke are 
such as can only be exhibited by citations of the original language, | 
we proceed to cull from Dr. Hobart’s pages some few instances in 
which the influences of St. Luke’s professional training and experience 
may be felt by the English reader. 

To begin with, the proverb “ Physitian heal thyself,” quoted by 
our Lord, is recorded by St. Luke alone (iv. 23.) It was a saying 
not unfamiliar to his profession. Galen tells a story of a physician 
who was afflicted with an unpleasant complaint, so much so that 
patients would not receive his visits. He ought, says Galen, to have 
first cured himself, and then tried his hand at attending others. 

St. Luke is the only one of the evangelists who designates our 
Lord’s works of healing by the technical term “cures” (xiii. 22). In 
rendering into Greek'the words of Christ, he, whether unconsciously 
or advisedly, employs this term, a word in constant use in his own 
profession. He specifies also, more minutely than the non-medical 
evangelists, the precise method of treatment adopted by our Lord, 
so different from anything he had himself practised. Thus he parti- 
cularised the fact that Christ simply “laid his hands on” those who 
were “sick with divers diseases ” (iv. 40), and this proved effectual. 
In describing various works of healing, he lays stress on the length of 
time the malady had endured. The woman with a spirit of infirmity 
had been eighteen years a sufferer; the lame man at the Temple 
gate, as much as forty years; Aeneas had kept his bed eight years. 
These were chronic cases; and a physician knew how especially 
difficult was their cure. He details also the symptoms of disease, 
with technical exactness. Such is his account of the “ feet and ancle 
bones” of the lame man aforesaid; and his description of “a mist 
and a darkness” (the technical words for partial and total blindness) 
as rapidly succeeding each other in the case of Elymas. In narrating: 
the incident of the striking off of Malchus’ ear, St. Luke is the only 
Evangelist who mentions that it was healed. This was a unique | 
of the exercise of ets Lord’s nealing power, ind grist. 
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Now, all this, and much more to the same effect, is interesting 
not only in itself, but as proving that the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles were minutely registered by a trained observer, by one who 
had a scientific and a practised eye. The same medical observation 
is apparent in some of the parables, recorded only by St. Luke. In 
that of the good Samaritan, the language used to describe the 
bandaging of the luckless traveller’s wounds, and the use of oil and 
wine, as an antiseptic and an emollient, recal the physician; so, in 
that of the rich man and Lazarus, does the description of the dogs 
licking the ulcers of the poor beggar. 

It is noteworthy that, as compared with the other writers of the 
New Testament the vocabulary of St. Luke includes an unusual 
variety of words referring to the sanitary processes of washing and 
cleansing. He has twice the number of terms applicable to the beds 
of the sick. In one important department of medical practice, referring 
to childbirth, &c., Dr. Hobart calculates that the number of words 
employed by St. Luke “‘ is almost as large as that used by Hippocrates.” 
A method of counting the flight of time, not by hours or watches, but 
by the regular intervals (morning, midday, evening, midnight) at 
which it was customary to visit the sick and administer remedies, is 
peculiar to him. The pieces of money which he alone mentions, 
drachma (“piece of silver” xv. 8) and mina (“ pound” xix. 13) were 
the common weights employed in writing prescriptions and in 
dispensing drugs. Even the question, “If he shall ask an egg will 
he give him a scorpion?” recorded only by St. Luke (xi. 12), is one 
specially likely to have impressed itself on a physician’s mind ; the 
“egg” being often prescribed as nourishing diet, and the venom of a 
scorpion’s sting frequently calling for medical treatment. 

The operation of St. Luke’s medical phraseology extends to many 
places where the ideas treated of are not expressly medical. This 
may be best seen in a few instances selected from the Gospel and 
the Acts. 

Thus, in Gospel, the expression rendered “closed the book” 
(iv. 20) is not the ordinary word for rolling up a scroll, but the term 
employed to denote wrapping up of bandages. In the parable of the 
rival houses, the one built on the rock, the other on the sand, 
St. Luke, instead of speaking of the descent of “rain,” uses the word 
“ flooding,” a technical term for the excess of fluids in the human 
body ; and, speaking of what St. Matthew calls the “fall” of the 
house, he employs the medical term “rupture ” (vi. 48, 49; in our 
version “flood” and “rain”), Again, in the parable of the soils, 
speaking of the seed which fell into shallow ground, St. Matthew and 
St. Mark say that the plant which sprang up had “no root.” This, 
though a very natural way of speaking, was seen by St. Luke to be 
scientifically impossible. A plant cannot have any existence without 
a root. Hence, St. Luke gives the expression which is scientifically 
correct, ‘it lacked moisture” (viii. 6). In giving our Lord’s warning 
“Fear him which after he hath killed hath power to cast into hell 
(xii. 5), St. Luke uses an expression, peculiar to himself, which 
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denotes in medical language the putting back a joint into its socket. 
We are reminded of the language used in the Acts respecting Judas, 
“that he might go to his own place.” St. Luke distinguishes accur- 
ately between the sycamine, or mulberry tree (xvii. 6), and the syca- 
more, or fig mulberry (xix. 4), a distinction which medical botanists 
observe, but which was not always popularly drawn. Even the 
Septuagint confounds them. In reporting the proverbs about the 
camel and the “needle’s eye” (xviil. 25), it is observable that St. 
Luke conveys this latter expression in words totally different from 
those of St. Matthew and St. Mark. He uses the technical word for 
a surgical needle, and the technical word for a pore or orifice of the 
human body ; literally therefore, he speaks of “the pore of a surgeon’s 
needle.” The word ‘ austere,” which we have adopted from the 
Greek, and which St. Luke alone uses among New Testament writers, 
(“austere man,” xix. 21) isa term applied by medical writers to a 
class of wines prescribed for the sick; the distinction was drawn 
between “austere wines” and “ sweet wines,” the former being old 
and dry. Lastly, in referring to the incredulity manifested as to the 
reports of our Lord’s resurrection, St. Luke says the news appeared 
like “idle tales” (xxiv. 11; Revised Version, “idle talk”). The 
word is only used here, in the New Testament, and is employed by 
medical writers to denote the wild ravings of delirious patients. 
Turning now to the Acts, we find abundance of instances equally 
striking. The expression translated “restitution of all things” (iil. 21) 
is a medical term, used only by St. Luke, and meaning complete resto- 
ration to health. Where we read of the disciples being “scattered 
abroad” (viii 1), the word is one employed by medical men to denote 
the regular distribution of the blood and other humours throughout 
the body. It it has often been observed that the persecution of the 
first Christians had the effect-of carrying them and their principles 
over a range of ground wider than their original limits ; but here we 
see that St. Luke expressly indicates this fact; the pioneers of 
Christianity were not déssipated but distributed by persecution. In 
the account of St. Peter’s vision at Joppa, the ‘great sheet” is described 
in our version as having “four corners” (x. 11). This last word 
means literally “‘ beginnings,” and it was natural to take it in the sense 
of “corners.” But the investigators of Dr. Hobart prove that the 
word rendered “sheet” is the medical term for a large bandage, and 
that the “ beginnings” are not “corners,” but what we should call 
“ends ;” the bandage being split at the extremities into a certain 
number of strips, for the purpose of tying it upon the limb or body. 
Once more, when St. Paul at Melita shook off the viper from his hand, 
it is more than once called “the beast” (xxviii. 4). This is 
hardly a term we should think of applying to a reptile; but the 
original word (¢herion) is applied by medical writers to venomous 
serpents, and especially to the viper, “so much so that an- — 
antidote, made chiefly from the flesh of vipers, was termed ¢heriace.” 
From this Greek word comes the medieval Latin theriaculum, ; 
shortened into ¢riaculum, and hence, in old English, triace, “Is ed 
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there no triacle in Gilead?” is an old version of Jer. viii. 22. Our 
children, when they ask for treacle, are very far from imagining that 
this word, in its original form, denoted a quack medicine made of 
vipers’ flesh. 

The linguistic facts brought out in full detail by Dr. Hobart, 
possess a very important bearing upon New Testament criticism. 
They confirm in a very remarkable manner the identity of authorship 
of the Gospel of St. Luke and the Book of Acts, They tend also to 
show in what way the Evangelists reported, or rather transferred into 
Greek from the vernacular Aramzan, the sayings of our Lord and his 
Apostles. It was not with a servile literalism, but in a free and 
spirited rendering, that they conveyed to posterity the spiritual 
substance of the divine teaching. It is of importance also to know 
that one of the Evangelists was a man of science, and that he gives 
evidence of the employment of his scientific knowledge, and his 
scientific training, in his presentation of facts. To the medical pro- 
fession, in particular, it must be interesting to realise that our Lord’s 
works of healing were carefully considered and minutely chronicled 
by a professor of the healing art; and thus that the first Christian 
physician occupies the distinguished place of the scientific Evangelist. 


Congregational gapemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
XXIII. 


OBERT CAMPBELL, the seventh Minister of Templepatrick, 
R was a native of the adjoining parish of Crumlin, whose Minister, 
Mr. Gibson, took a great interest in the preparatory training and 
instruction of his young friend and hearer. Mr. Campbell received 
his Collegiate Education at the University of St. Andrews. The 
year in which he entered St. Andrews is not exactly known, but in 
1790 he attended the Greek class in that College, and having continued 
his studies there during the 'three following years, he was on August 
6th, 1793, introduced by his Minister, Mr. Gibson, to the Presbytery 
of Templepatrick “as a candidate for the Ministry and a young man 
of excellent moral character.” By this Presbytery Mr. Campbell was 
doubtless put through the usual course of “trials” preparatory to 
license, and in due time formally licensed ; but owing to the imperfect 
state of the Minutes of Templepatrick Presbytery at this time, we 
have no official record of these facts in Mr. Campbell’s career. In 
1795, after being licensed, Mr. Campbell went as Tutor to a highly 
respectable family in the neighbourhood of Limavady, County Derry, 
where, however, he was not allowed to continue long, for on August 
1, 1796, Commissioners from the Congregation of Templepatrick 
appeared before the Presbytery at its meeting in Broadisland on that 
day, supplicating on the part of that congregation a hearing of Mr. 
Robert Campbell for eight Lord’s days with a view to their giving a 
call to that gentleman to be their minister. The Presbytery in reply 
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granted a hearing of Mr. Campbell for four Lord’s days, at the end 
of which time a call was presented to him, and he was shortly 
afterwards ordained as minister of Templepatrick. 

The following is the record of Mr. Campbell’s ordination, as it 
appears in the minutes of the Templepatrick Presbytery :— 

“Dec, 23, 1796, AT TEMPLEPATRICK. Present—Messrs. Bankhead (Bally- 
carry), Hill ( Ballynure), Orr( Killead), Savage ( Carrickfergus ), Thomson( Larne ), 
Murphy (Zs/andmagee ), and Thomas Alexander ( Catrncast/e). 

Mr. Campbell gave the third piece of his second trials, which was considered 
and approved of. 

The Commissioners from the Congregation promised to pay to Mr. Campbell 
yearly Forty four pounds positively, and Forty seven conditionally, (that is if the 
house set for so much) exclusive of the Eight Pounds payable yearly by the family 
of Lord Templetown, and the five pounds yearly payable by the family of Lady 
Langford. 

Mr. Thomson preached from the words—‘ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 
Mr. Orr ordained and gave the charge to minister and people.” 

With respect to the settlement of Mr. Campbell in Templepatrick, 
we may add that tradition represents it to have been brought about 
mainly, if not entirely, by Lord Templetown (as the patron of the con- 
gregation), who is thus made responsible not only for the removal of 
Mr. Abernethy, but also for the bringing in of his successor. And 
this view of the matter is corroborated by the fact that for a short 
time after his settlement in Templepatrick Mr. Campbell lived in 
Castle Upton, where he had the use of a horse to visit his parishioners. 
Tradition adds that those members of the congregation who were 
not tenants under Lord Templetown, especially those who resided in 
the district called the Four Towns, were very much dissatisfied with 
his lordship’s conduct in. this matter; but this feeling, so far as it 
affected their young minister, soon’ passed away; for when Mr. 
Campbell removed from Castle-Upton to the parish farm at Kirkhill 
(which he did apparently in a year or so) he was one morning agree- 
ably surprised to find two fine horses fastened by their bridles to his 
gate, which were doubtless a present from his attached and united 
congregation. 

On November 7, 1797, a Visitation Presbytery was held at 
Templepatrick, on which occasion Messrs. William Allen and John 
McIlroy appeared as Commissioners from the Session, and Messrs. 
William Douglass and Upton Marshall as Commissioners from the 
congregation. All these gentlemen expressed, as usual, their satisfac- 
tion with each other, and also with their minister, who on his part 
“gave a pleasing account of the treatment he received from the 
congregation, and praised their proper behaviour as a worshipping 
society. He also informed the Presbytery that he had been paid the 
half year’s stipend ending at May, 1797.” 

“The seventh of June, ’98,” was the well-known day of “ the 
turn out,” or rebellion, in the North of Ireland, and of the battle of 
Antrim, which was fought on that occasion. In this latter affair 
many of the members of the Templepatrick Congregation took a very 
active part on the side of the insurgents, but into this branch of the 
subject we need not now enter, further than to mention a circum- 
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stance which connected the Meeting House, if not the congregation, 
of Templepatrick with the battle above referred to, in a singular 
manner. On the disarmament of the Irish Volunteers, a few years 
previously, by the Government, two brass six-pounder cannon, which 
had belonged to the Blue Battalion of the Belfast Volunteers, were 
somehow or other kept back, and were not given up with the other 
weapons of war to the authorities. These guns were committed to 
the charge of two members of the above-named corps (one of whom 
was a native of Templepatrick), and after a temporary concealment in 
different places near that village, were at last taken by night, and 
buried below the floor of the Templepatrick Meeting House, under 
the, seat which was then occupied by Mr. Birnie, of the Bleach- 
green. On the morning of the 7th of June, 1798, one of these guns 
was lifted from its hiding-place, and being mounted on an old carriage 
which was used for drawing timber in Lord Templetown’s demesne, 
was taken by the insurgents to the Battle of Antrim. During the 
fight in that town between the United Irishmen and the King’s 
troops, this gun was fired twice, but did not do much execution. The 
carriage on which it was mounted was shortly afterwards smashed to 
pieces by a charge of cavalry, and for the rest of the day the gun lay 
useless on the ground. ‘The second gun, which had been hidden in 
the Meeting-house, was not made use of on this occasion. These 
facts were told to the present writer by the man who served the gun 
at the Battle of Antrim. On the day after the battle, the village of 
Templepatrick was burned by “the army,” on their return from the 
fight. 

In the affairs of ’98 Mr. Campbell, who was Minister of Temple- 
patrick at that time, does not seem to have been implicated further 
than as endeavouring to save life, which he did on more than one 
occasion. But as his sympathies, like those of most of his contem- 
poraries in the Presbyterian Ministry, were doubtless on the side of 
the insurgents, and as he may not have been able always to conceal 
the expression of these sympathies, he is said to have been sent for, 
shortly after the rebellion, by Lord Templetown (who had introduced 
him to the congregation), and seriously warned by that nobleman as 
to his future political conduct. 

From 1804 to 1824, four Visitation Presbyteries were held at 
Templepatrick, of which it may suffice to give the following 
abstracts, viz. :— 

1804, May 1. Commissioners from Session, Messrs. James Dal- 
rymple and John Johnston. Commissioners from Congregation, 
Messrs. James Brown and John Shannon. Accounts of each other 
satisfactory. Arrears due to Mr. Campbell, 444. 

1810, August 7. Commissioners from Session, Messrs. Robert 
Futhy and John Hamill. Commissioners from Congregation, Messrs. 
James Brown and John Reid. Accounts of each other satisfactory. 
Arrears due to Mr. Campbell, £105 2s. 

1816, August 5. Commissioners from Session, Messrs. James 
Steen and James Blow. Commissioners from Congregation, Messrs. 
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James Brown, George Williamson, and James Reid. Accounts of 
each other satisfactory. Arrears due to Mr. Campbell, £98 15s. 634d. 

1824, August 3. Commissioners from Session, Messrs. Steen and 
Blow. Commissioners from Congregation, Messrs. Joseph Barron 
and Samuel Birkmire. Accounts of each other particularly satis- 
factory, but arrears due Mr. Campbell, £128 18s. 10%d. 

During all this time the Presbytery made the usual efforts to get 
the people of Templepatrick to do their duty to their Minister in the 
matter of “maintenance.” For this purpose they often sent some of 
their members specially to Templepatrick to “ deal with ” that people. 
At other times they required Commissioners from Templepatrick to 
appear before them, and give in a stated account between them and 
their Minister (which, however, these gentlemen very seldom did) ; 
and on one occasion they reproved and admonished the Committee 
of the Congregation for their remissness in the matter of collecting 
Mr. Campbell’s stipend; but these efforts need not be further 
specified. In May 1827, the arrears due to Mr. Campbell had been 
reduced to £51 5s. 434d. 

As bearing indirectly on the history of Templepatrick Congregation 
about this time, a few incidents may here be mentioned. 

On May 2, 1806, Mr. Campbell acted as spokesman for the 
tenantry on Lord Templetown’s estate, on occasion of their present- 
ing a stand of colours to Captain M‘Dougall, of the Templepatrick 
Infantry, for which compliment that officer made a due acknow- 
ledgment, in a letter dated from Castle-Upton, and addressed to Mr. 
Campbell. 

On October 18, 1825, Messrs. Stephenson Hunter and John 
Campbell, both members of the Congregation of Templepatrick, 
were licensed by the Presbytery of Templepatrick to preach the 
Gospel, on which occasion the Rev. N. Alexander, of Crumlin, who 
gave the license on the part of the Presbytery, required the above- 
named young men to declare their assent to several theological 
dogmas, and also to make the following political declaration :—“ I 
engage to bear true allegiance to George IV., King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and tothe British Constitution and Protestant succession.” 

Shortly afterwards, in May, 1827, Mr. Campbell submitted to the 
Presbytery of Templepatrick certain Rules and Questions for Visi- 
tation Presbyteries, which had apparently been drawn up by himself, 
as he was then the Clerk of the Presbytery. These rules and 
questions, “as reduced,” were no less than seventy in number, and 
they were accompanied by a notification that “ to these may be added 
if necessary, supplementary questions.” 

In 1826 and 1827 certain repairs seem to have been executed on 
the Meeting House of Templepatrick, as appears from the fact that 
the Elder from that congregation who attended the meeting of Pres- 
bytery which was held on February 7, 1827, assigned as a reason- 
“for not being able to get their stipend account arranged as they 
ould, desire, that they had been engaged i in repairing their ‘Meeting 
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We are now approaching the time of the Remonstrant Separation 
from the General Synod of Ulster, which took place in 1829. That 
event led to the dismemberment of the Templepatrick Congregation, 
and with it, therefore, our present memoir will close. It would pro- 
bably not be profitable, it certainly would not be pleasant, to follow 
the stream of the history of this ancient congregation into either of 
the two divergent channels which at the period indicated received its 
divided waters. The action of the Minister of Templepatrick in the 
controversy which led to this disruption may be thus briefly stated. 

At the Synod of 1827 Mr. Campbell spoke, voted, and acted with 
those members of Synod who afterwards became Remonstrants, and 
in so doing was joined by his Elder, Mr. J. M. Blow. 

At the Synod of 1828, Mr. Campbell pursued a similar line of 
conduct, and was supported therein by his Elder, Mr. A. Steen. 

At the special meeting of Synod in August, 1829, the remonstrance 
of those members who were dissatisfied with the Synodical overtures 
was presented to that body by Rev. William Porter, Clerk of Synod, 
on the part of himself and his fellow Remonstrants. To that docu- 
ment were subscribed, amongst other names, those of the minister of 
Templepatrick ; two licentiates connected with that congregation, 
twelve members of Session, and twenty-six seat-holders. 

At the meeting of the Presbytery of Templepatrick which was 
held at Ballynure on November 3, 1829, Mr. Campbell of Temple- 
_ patrick, being one of the five members of that Presbytery who had 
authorised their names to be returned to the Synod’s Committee as 
desirous of separating from the Synod of Ulster, was asked if that 
statement was correct so for as he was concerned. Hereplied in the 
affirmative; and his fellow Remonstrants having, when similarly 
interrogated, given a similar answer, he and they then finally retired 
from the Synodical Presbytery of Templepatrick—and of course from 
the General Synod of Ulster. Shortly afterwards Mr. Campbell was 
required by Lord Templetown to give up the parish farm at Kirkhill, 
near Templepatrick, which had been occupied by himself and his 
predecessors in the Templepatrick pulpit for many generations. 

With respect to Mr. Campbell, we need only add that in 1847 he 
asked and obtained leave to retire from the active duties of the 
ministry, and that on February 17, 1855, he died at his residence 
near Templepatrick. He was interred in the old burying-ground at 
Templepatrick, in the same enclosure which had received the remains 
of his predecessors, Messrs. Welsh and Kennedy ; a monument has 
been erected to his memory, bearing the following inscription :— 

‘* Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven.” —Matt. x. 32. 

ERECTED BY 
The Old Presbyterian Congregation of Templepatrick, 
In Memory of 
THE REV. ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

Who for nearly 59 years was their beloved Pastor. 
Unassuming in manner, unswerving in integrity, unostentatious in piety, 
and unblemished in moral character, he enjoyed in a remarkable 
degree the esteem and confidence of the entire community. 
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Throughout a long and eventful life he was the earnest and consistent 
friend of civil and religious liberty. 


He was one of those seventeen ministers who, holding the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to be the only infallible 
rule of faith and duty, and refusing to subscribe as 
articles of belief mere human confessions, 


Seceded from the General Synod of Ulster in the year 1829, 
and founded the Remonstrant Synod. 


Born 1771, ordained 1796; he passed away on the 17th day of February, 
1855, full of years, and faith, and hope, and charity.” 

The following is the succession of the ministers who have been 
settled in the two congregations of Templepatrick since “ the split, 
in 1829. 

OLD CONGREGATION. 
James M'FERRAN, Assistant. January 2 to July 10, 1849. 
JosePH NELSON, Assistant, 1850—52. 
SAMUEL FERGUSON, Assistant, 1852—5 4. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, Assistant, 1854—(now senior minister). 
FRANcIS MARTIN BLAIR, Assistant, September 26, 1882. 
NEW CONGREGATION. 


Joun Carson, 1831-59. 
Hvucu M. Hamitton, 1859—(present minister). 


ERRATA.—1I. In our last number the maiden name of the wife of 
Mr. Abernethy, of Templepatrick, was, by a slip of the pen, said to 
have been Harpur. It was really Thomson. She was a member of 
a respectable family of that name, who lived near Antrim. 2. The 
present Meeting House of Templepatrick was not built in 1780, as 
stated in our last, but in 1784, as appears from a stone in the wall 
with that date upon it, which was cleaned during the recent repairs. 


That Cinitarian Christians Do Believe, and 
Chat thep Do Mot Believe. 


[Extracted from a statement by Rev. Jasper L. Dourutt, of 
Shelbyville, Illinois. ] 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS Do BELIEYE 
In one God, the Father, who is strictly one Person, one Being, and 
only one; in Jesus Christ, the Son of God and Son of Man; and in 
the Holy Spirit, the presence and power of God in the human soul. 

Mark xii. 29-32; 1 Tim. ii. 5; Jno: xiv. 28; Jno. xvii. 3-11; Jno. xx. 22; 
Acts ii. 38; 1 Cor. ii, 10-12; 1 Cor. viii. 4-6; Eph. iv. 6; Luke xi. 13; Rom, 
Vili. 14-15. 

Unirarians Do Not BELIEVE . 
That we must think of God as composed of “Three Persons,” and- — 
that each of these Three Persons is ‘‘ Very and Eternal God.” 
“That we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ; neither 
confounding the persons nor dividing the substance. For there is 
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one person of the Father, and another of the Son, and another of 
the Holy Ghost. . . . So the Father is God, and the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God.” 

See Athanasian Creed, in Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church. 


We Do BELIEVE 
That Jesus Christ was the Son of Man, distinct from the Creator in 
person as we are distinct, and yet one with the Father in the Spirit of 
Truth, Love, and Holiness, and in all respects the well beloved Son 
of God. 

Jesus was one with God,—im a spiritual sense ; the sense in which he prayed 
(John xvii, 21-23) that all who shall be brought to believe on him might become 
one with him and the Father.—S. 3. May. 

So complete was his obedience that but a single will dwelt in him and God, 
and he could say, I and the Father are one. For this reason his teaching was 
absolute.— 7heodore Parker. 
; ioe viii. 42; Matt. xvi, 16; Acts ii, 22; Matt. ix. 6; Matt. iii, 17; Luke 
iv. 18-21. 

WE Do Not BELIEVE 

That Jesus Christ is the identical Jehovah, the “‘ Very God” Himself. 
“For the right faith is, that we believe and confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is God, . . . God of the substance of the Father, 
ae perfect God, . . . equal to the Father as touching his 
Godhead.” 

See Athanasian Creed in Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church. 


WE Do BELIEVE 
That every child is born innocent, and with possibilities of endless 
growth in the divine life of glory and blessedness. But man, being 
imperfect, and created with freedom to choose between good and 
evil, is liable to err and become sinful, and consequently depraved 
and wretched. 

Mark x. 14; Rom. ii. 7-15 ; James iii. 9; James i. 15; Rom. ii. 7, viii. 17; 
RiCor, ih,O5 2 Tit. i. 10, : 

Every sin must be punished, and holiness and virtue abundantly 
rewarded, in this life and the next. All rewards and punishments are 
strictly equitable. 

See Doctors Orville Dewey and Wm. G, Elliot on ‘‘ Retribution.” Also, 
Channing on “‘ Evilof Sin.” See also Rom. ii. 6-14; Gal. vi. 7-9; 2 Cor. v. 103 
Col. iii. 25. 

We Do Nor BELIEVE 

That God decreed the sin of Adam and Eve, and then, because of 
that sin, created the whole race of man totally depraved, and unable 
to be or do any good thing. God also decreed from the beginning 
that an unchangeably fixed number of men, women, and infants should 
be irrevocably doomed ‘‘to suffer most grievous torments in hell fire 
forever and ever,” and this without any regard to the good or bad 
conduct of the creature moving him thereto. 

See Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapters III. to X. inclusive. See 
also Larger Catechism and Shorter Catechism, 
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We Do BELIEVE 
That Infinite Wisdom and Goodness designed all men for a blessed 
immortality beyond the grave, and that every soul is given light 
enough in its sphere to save it. While we accept the Christian 
religion as God’s truth, destined to become universal, yet we believe 
there is some truth in all the great religions of earth, and that “in 
every nation he; that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of Him.” 
Acts x. 34, 35 ;,Acts xiv. 15-17; Acts xvii. 6; Eph. iv.'6; James iii. 9; 
Matt. vi. 9; Rom, ii. 11-15. 
We Do Not BELIEvE 
That Almighty God has decreed a part of mankind to burn in hell 
forever; nor do we believe that all Jews and others not professing the 
Christian religion, and all pagans and heathens who never had an 
opportunity to hear the Gospel of Christ, are doomed to endless 
misery in hell fire, however diligent they may be “ to frame their lives 
according to the light of nature, or the laws of that religion which 
they profess.” 
See Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapter X., Section IV. Also, 


Westminster Larger Catechism, Question No. 60 and Answer. See also Article. 
XVIII. of the Episcopal Church, 


We Do BELIEVE , 
That God loves us while we are sinners, and is ever ready to forgive 
the truly penitent. Jesus lived and was crucified to make men con- 
scious of this fact, and, by revealing the divine love and forgiveness, 
to reconcile men of all tribes and nations to each other and to God, the 
Father of all. Jt was not the Father, but the Father's children, that 
Jesus died to reconcile. 

John iii, 16, 17. Rom. v. 8-11; 2 Cor. v. 193 Col. i. 20. 

WE vo Not BELIEVE 
That God was so angry with all mankind, because of the sin of Adam, 
that it required an infinite atonement to make Divine forgiveness 
possible ; and that Jesus, being “Very God,” and therefore able to 
make atonement by infinite suffering, “was crucified, died, and was 
buried to reconcile the Father to us.” 

See Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. ; 


We Do BELIEVE 7 
That men often inherit both the good and the evil traits and tei 7S 
dencies of their ancestors ; but they cannot inherit guilt. We can — 
only be guilty of that which we think, feel, or do that we know is 
wrong, and of that which we neglect to do that we ought todo. 

Unitarians insist that every sinner must repent of his own sin: 
and, by the grace of God, reform himself, doing his best to pay 
own debts. — 

Forgiveness by faith in God through Christ saves us from 
of alienation from God, dut it does not immediately remit: 
penalty. ro ta 


¥ 
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“The death of Christ is the great guickener to heroic virtue instead of being 
made a substitute for it.”—Dr. Channing, 

Matt. i. 21; John [x. 10; \Actsiii, 26; Rom. vi. 4, 11, 23, viii. 2, xi. 26, 27; 
Col. it. 13, ; 

WE Do Not BELIEVE 
That every human being is born guilty of Adam’s sin, and that God 
pardons and justifies men, “not for anything wrought by them, but 
for Christ’s sake alone.” We do not believe that men are accepted 
of God, if accepted at all, not for any obedience in themselves, “ but 
by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them,” so 
that Jesus becomes a substitute for righteousness to every one who 
professes faith in his atoning blood. 

“Christ, by his obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all those 
that are thus justified, and did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to his 
Father’s justice in their behalf.” 

See Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapter VI., Sections I. and VI. ; also 
Chapter XI., Sections I. and III. Larger Catechism, Questions 70, 72, and 73. 
Baptist Manual, by J. Newton Brown, D.D., page 9. See popular Revival Song: 

‘* Jesus paid it—paid it all, 
Long, long ago.” 


WE Do BELIEVE 
That the one thing needful to salvation is to do the will of God 
according to the very best of our knowledge and ability. 

Unitarians believe that salvation is deliverance from sin itself/—from its influ- 
ence, its mastery, its inner force and outer force.—Rzv. Chas. H. Brigham. 
Matt. i. 21; Jno. vii. 16; Luke x. 27-42, 

He that heartily turns away from sin to God and obeys Him, as 
best He knows and can, gives the best evidence of having been 
converted, 

Acts iii, 19. 

We Do Not BELIEvE 
That belief in a God composed of three persons (three beings), and 
in Christ as “ Perfect God,” is necessary to salvation. 

See Athanasian Creed, which is taken for substance of doctrine by all Trini- 
tarian Churches, 


WE Do BELIEVE 
That water baptism is an outward sign of consecration to God and 
his service, and of Christian confession. The mode is unimportant, 
except as satisfying the conscience of the candidate. The Lord’s 
Supper is an emblematic and memorial service of Jesus’ love, fidelity 
and suffering. 
Forms are helpful and important only as the cultivate the religious life and 
spirit. The Church of Christ consists of all who are trying to be Christ-like. 
Every good man or woman who, in the love of Christ, is self-consecrated to 
the Christian life and work, thereby becomes a minister of the gospel. 
1 Tim. ii, 7; Eph. vi. 24; Matt. xii. 49, 50; John iv. 23; Rom. xiv. 5-19; 
Rom, viii. 9; Gal. v. 1, 2, 6; Col. ii. 16, 173 1 Pet. iii, 21, 
WE Do Not BELIEVE 
That water baptism is the only door to the Church of Christ ; that 
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no assembly or association is a Christian Church that is not composed 
entirely of immersed believers. 

See authoritative statements of the Baptist, Disciples (Campbellites) and 
Mormon faith. 


That no one must partake of the Communion Service but 
immersed believers. 

Witness the practice of Close-Communion Baptists. 

And that no one can be ordained to the Christian ministry unless he 
is immersed, as in the Baptist churches ; or except he receive ordina- 
tion from a Bishop, as in the Catholic, Episcopal, and other 
hierarchical order. 

See authoritative statements of the faith of Baptist and Episcopal Churches. 


WE Do BELIEVE 
That Jesus Christ is the best teacher and guide in morals and religion, 
and the reason, conscience and soul are our final authority as to what 
he taught. Our fellowship is fellowship of Christian believers, each 
one being free to define his own belief for himself. 

We would welcome every one who desires to follow Christ, and would expel 
no one except for undoubted and persistent immorality of conduct. 

Matt. xxiii. 8; Rom. xiv. 1; xv. 7. 

WE Do Nor BELIEYE 
In being bound to the opinion of one man, or a million of men, be it 
Pope, Council or Synod, as to how we shall interpret the Scriptures, 
or as to what Christ teaches. 

** Any preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church who holds and disseminates, 
publicly or privately, doctrines which are contrary to the Articles of Religion of 
this church, shall be tried by the same process observed as in the case of gross 
immorality.” 

Any member clearly convicted of inveighing against either the doctrines or 
discipline is liable to expulsion. 

See Methodist Discipline, and other Confessions of Faith, on Licensing of 
Ministers and Reception of Members, 


WE Do BELIEVE 
That Christian is a disciple—a learner—of Jesus Christ. A: Christian 
is not one who claims to be perfect in creed or character, but rather 
one who accepts Christ as his teacher and guide, in seeking to grow 
wiser and better. 

1 Cor. xiii. 13; See No. XI, Acts xi. 265 Phil. iii, 11-15. 

WE Do Not BELIEVE 
That to be a Christian one must accept doctrines which are confessedly 
unintelligible and self-contradictory ; nor than any system of doctrinal 
belief can take the place of upright conduct and sincere allegiance to 
the truth. 

See above Articles, Nos. I., II., III., IV., V., VI., VII., VIII. : ve 


WE Do BELIEVE t Fe 
In those essential principles of Christianity which are commo 
denominations, and we are glad to co-operate with all persc 
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advancement of these principles. While regarding many doctrines 
held by so-called orthodox churches as corruptions of Christianity 
and obstacles to its spread, yet we nevertheless protest against any test 
of church fellowship that would exclude any one whom Jesus would 
welcome. The worst heresy is an unchristian temper and intolerance 
of honest opinions. The worst infidelity is the neglecting of plain 
duties, the betrayal of trusts, and professing before the public to 
believe one system of doctrine while privately holding to a different 
doctrine. 

Rom. viii. 9; Rom. xii. Eph. iv. 4. 

See Dean Stanley on ‘‘Our Common Christianity,” published for gratuitous 
circulation by the Amercan Unitarian Association. This discourse embodies views 


which ‘‘are essentially the same as those presented by Unitarian Christians for the 
last half century.” 


WE Do Not BELIEVE 

That the only true Christians are those who subscribe to the faith of 
the Roman Catholic or Trinitarian Protestant Churches. That an 
“evangelical” (that is, true to the gospel) Christian and “ orthodox ” 
(that is, sound doctrine) church member is one who professes to 
believe in, or assent to, that faith, and that in so far as any one 
refuses assent to that faith, to that degree he or she is heretic and 
infidel, 


See General Teachings and Practice of Religious Bodies calling themselves 
Evangelical and Orthodox. See also Doctrines of Roman Catholicism. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


Unitarian Christians believe that their views are the pure Gospel, 
and, in the words of Dr. Channing, “‘it is their purity which makes us 
seek and hope for their extension through the world.” We confidently 
believe that as fast as our views of Christianity are known, embraced 
and lived by men and women, they will become wiser, better and 
happier, and in every way more fitted for the duties of the life that 
now is, and more prepared for the life that is to come. However, 
we hold that God helps men to more light, and truer lives, only as 
they are faithful to their present light and privileges; therefore we 
regard the man who sincerely and honestly holds, and seeks earnestly 
to establish, doctrines and systems from which we dissent, as a truer 
disciple, and in the way of becoming a wiser and better man, than 
the one who secretly holds, or even on occasions says he believes 
Uuitarian doctrines, but who from worldly policy, social ties and 
pleasures, or careless indifference, chooses to sail under false colours, 
and refuses to give that which he really believes his open allegiance 
and support. 

With the motto, “ Liserty, Hoiiness, Love,” we would urge all 
people to show their true colours and stand by them. 

_ Matt. vi. 24; Matt. x. 32, 33, 37; Matt. xvi. 243 Jno. xviii, 37; Acts xxvi. 
19; Gal, i. 16; Gal. v. 20, See Heb, chap. xi. 
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Devotional extracts. 


Accept, HEAVENLY FATHER, MY HUMBLE PRAYERS FOR ALL 
THOSE THAT ARE SUFFERING under sickness, distress, sorrow, or 
pain of any kind. Whatever be their sorrows, it is in Thee, O Lord, 
and in Thee alone, they can find relief. Oh, do Thou remove their 
sufferings, heal all their diseases, restore their health ; and so sanctify 
their troubles, that they may be for ever benefited by them. May 
they be convinced that Thou hast the kindest intentions in sending 
afflictions ; and may they find that it was good for them to have 
tasted of the cup of grief. 

Wm. Russell’s Supplicatory Addresses to the One God. 


WE CONFESS THAT WE HAVE OFTEN TURNED ASIDE from following 
Thee, O Lord. We have often preferred our own foolish counsels 
to Thy wise laws. We have willingly obeyed our own [fancies], and 
we have firmly resisted Thy authority. We have gone after vain 
things which can neither profit nor deliver the soul. We have gone 
after those things by which our souls have received the greatest loss, - 
and by which they have been exposed to the greatest danger. 

Fletcher's Family Devotions. 


GIvE us, O HEAVENLY FATHER, THIS DAY, OUR DAILY BREAD. 
In body, in mind, in soul and spirit, bestow upon each one of us that 
which Thou seest to be for our good. Order Thou for us, O Lord, 
all that concerns us. Give us what Thou wilt, of strength and 
health, of comfort and enjoyment, of skill and discretion, of energy 
and success in the things of this life; and Thy blessing, O Lord, 
with it. Vouchsafe to arrange and appoint for us, O Father, all the 
circumstances which shall befal us this day. May we fear no evil 
accident, no adverse event, no rumour or tidings of distress : knowing 
that we are in Thy hands, and that Thou carest for us. Feed our 
souls, blessed Lord, with the bread of life. 
Family Prayers, by Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 


O GIVE UNTO THY SERVANT INTENTIONS SO REAL, a resolution so 
strong, a repentance so holy, a sorrow so deep, a hope so pure, a 
charity so sublime, that no temptation or time, no health or sickness, 
no accident or interest, may be able, in any circumstances of things 
or persons, to tempt me from Thee. Work in me a holy faith, whereby 
I may overcome the world; and let this faith produce charity, and 
my sorrow cause amendment, and my fear produce caution, and that - 
caution beget a holy hope. Let my repentance be perfect and 
acceptable, and my affliction bring forth joy, and the pleasant fruit 
of righteousness. Let my hatred of sin pass into the love of God, 
this love be obedience, and this obedience be universal, | 
perpetual, that I may rejoice in my recovery, and may live in | 
nd proceed in holiness, and abide i in a favour. 
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Lessons ftom the Life of Christ. 
(37d December).—TuHE BETRAYAL OF JESUS. 
Read Luke xxii. 24-53. Learn Is. viii. 3. Hymn 46. 


(Dia apostles could not believe (as we have seen) that one of their 

number would be so base as to betray his Master. The sugges- 
tion led them to make comparisons among themselves. They won- 
dered which of them was the most deserving, and would be the 
greatest (v. 24). Jesus rebuked the spirit which looked for pre- 
eminence ; saying that great people were often flattered with the 
empty title of excellence (alluding to a king of Egypt, who was called 
Ptolemy the Benefactor, v. 25); but that his disciples should seek to 
be humbly helpful, and thus be great in their real services to mankind 
(v. 26). This was Christ’s own type of greatness (v. 27); and bis 
disciple will share it, if faithful to his example (zv. 28). 

Doubtless the most forward to claim precedence among the apostles 
was Peter ; and to him Jesus gave impressive warning as to the danger 
of mere impulse—Peter’s characteristic fault. He was ready to 
promise faithfulness to Christ, even to the extent of imprisonment and 
death (v. 33); he would, alas, act upon the impulse to deny him, when 
the pinch came (v. 34). But this weakness he would ultimately 
overcome ; and in his true character would be able eventually to 
“stablish” his brethren (zv. 32). 

Jesus then warns the apostles, that in the dread hour which was 
approaching, they would be thrown upon themselves. He had been 
their strength hitherto, and they had lacked nothing because they 
had him (v. 35). But now the stability of their own resources would 
be tested, for he was to be taken from them (z. 36). They took 
literally what he said about needing “a sword” (v. 38); but it was 
“the sword of the spirit” (Eph. vi. 17) which they needed. 

After supper Jesus went, followed by the eleven, to the Mount of 
Olives for private prayer. His prayer revealed the great secret of his 
life and of his strength. “Not my will, but Thine be done”; and 
this although the flesh cried out “ Remove this cup from me” (v. 42). 
Note both the intensity of his agony (v. 44) and his need of 
heavenly strength (v. 43). These verses, however, as the margin 
says, are doubtful. What is certain is, that in the extremity of his 
own suffering he thought for his followers, twice beseeching them 
to “pray that ye enter not into temptation,” that is, into like 
terrible trials of faith and endurance. 

Then came the armed men with the betrayer. As Joab, about to 
murder Amasa, “took Amasa by the beard with his right hand to 
kiss him” (2 Sam. xx. 9) so Judas indicated his Master by a 
treacherous kiss. The apostles began to resist the arrest, and went 
so far as to strike off the high priest’s servant’s ear. The last miracle 
of Jesus before his crucifixion was the restoration of this amputated 
ear (v. 51). Mark the commanding dignity with which Jesus accosted 
his enemies. Why had they not proceeded in an open way? In 
every sense, this was truly a deed of darkness (v. 53). 
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(10th December ).—THE TWO TRIALS OF JESUS. 
Read Luke xxii. 54—xxiil. 25. Lyarn Is. liii. 7. Ayman 36. 


ESUS was apprehended by the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, to 

whom Judas betrayed him. They went through the form ofa trial 
with him; but they had been deprived of the power to pass and 
execute a sentence of death; hence they remitted him to Pilate, and 
by Pilate he was tried a second time. The first trial was on a 
religious charge; the second trial was on a folttical charge. In 
addition, there was the episode of sending Jesus to Herod. 

The first, or ecclesiastical trial, on the charge of d/asphemy, was 
held at the house of Annas, the ex-high priest (v. 54), who though 
deposed by the Roman power, was still looked upon by Jews as the 
legitimate head of their ecclesiastical affairs, and was the most in- 
fluential man in Jerusalem. The nominal high priest, Joseph 
Caiaphas, was his son-in-law. There was an examination of Jesus 
overnight ; while it was going on within, occurred in the outer court 
the shameful incident of Peter’s denial (v. 55-62). All night Jesus” 
was subjected to indignities from the “men that held him” (v. 63). 
In the morning, the judicial assembly of the Sanhedrim met (z. 66). 
Jesus was questioned as to whether he claimed to be the Messiah 
(v. 67), and the Son of God (v. 70). He declined to give answer to 
the first question ; in reply to the second, he said “ Ye say that I 
am.” This they treated asa self-condemnatory speech ; perhaps as 
a blasphemous claim to be the “I am” (comp, John viii. 59); and 
they closed the trial. 

The second, or political trial, on a charge of ¢veason, immediately 
followed. The judges at his first trial were the accusers of Jesus 
before Pontius Pilate, the Roman Procurator. One of the counts in 
their indictment was conspicuously false, viz., that Jesus had forbidden 
men “ to give tribute to Cesar” (see xx. 25). | The other, that Jesus 
said he was a king, was a perversion of his spiritual claim, Pilate 
saw no ground for his interference. But Pilate was not a strong 
governor, he was both weak and harsh ; and he feared the effect at 
headquarters of a report that he had let off a prisoner accused of 
meditated insurrection. Hearing that Jesus was from Galilee, which 
was “Herod’s jurisdiction,” he sent him to Herod, who was in. 
Jerusalem for the feast (v. 7). 

Nothing came of this, except the partial gratification of Herod’s 
curiosity (v. 8), and a beginning of friendliness between Herod and 
Pilate (v. 12). The prisoner was sent back with fresh mockeries to 
Pilate, who had now to make up his mind what to do, Pilate com- 
pletely exonerated Jesus (v. 14, 15), and proposed to release him, 
after a scourging to save appearances (v. 16). The enemies of Jesus : 
asked for the release, instead, of Barabbas, a murderous insungemes 
(v. 19). Thrice did Pilate express his unwillingness to destroy 
innocent man ; but the persistency of the ecclesiastics frightened him; 
and at length he “ fade sentence pale what me asked for should be 
done” (v. 24). - ) 22 aaa 


| 
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(17th December ).—THE CRUCIFIXION.’ 


_ Read Luke xxiii. 26-54. . Learn Acts iv. 27. Hymn-43, 
F the Jewish authorities had been able to order the execution of 


Jesus, the mode of death would have been by stoning, a merciful _ 


despatch compared with the lingering agonies of the cross, Crucifixion 
was the brutal and ignominious punishment inflicted by the Romans 
upon slaves and the worst criminals. To the Jews it was peculiarly 
abhorrent, from the saying, ‘‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree” (Gal. iii. 13 ; comp. Deut. xxi. 23). 

The cross was shaped like the letter T ; the hands were nailed to 
it; the feet were nailed or tied. No fatal wound was given, and 
death was often long deferred, and came at last from exhaustion. 
The position of the body caused the most intense pain, accompained 
with raging thirst, and sometimes delirium. 

Part of the sentence was that the prisoner was to carry his own 
cross to the place of execution. This Jesus was not strong enough 
to do ; it was given to be carried by a chance person whom they met, 
one Simon of Cyrene (z. 26). Though his apostles had fled, there 
were sympathizers with Jesus in the crowd, especially women (v. 27), 
for whom, even now, Jesus had words of tender thoughtfulness, 
thinking more of their future sufferings than of his own present ones 

v. 28). 

: The place of execution was a skull-shaped hill, outside Jerusalem. 
There, with a malefactor on either hand, Jesus was nailed to the cross 
(v. 33). His garments were the property of the soldiers, his executioners, 
they apportioned them by lot; St. John tells us of the woven tunic 
(“without seam ”) that Jesus wore, which could not, without spoiling 
it, be divided... The soldiers offered him some of their sour drink, 


“vinegar,” a sort of acid wine; and they mocked him, though he 


prayed for forgiveness for them (v. 34-36). Above his head was a 
label bearing the charge of which he was condemned, viz., that he 
had claimed to be “‘ The King of the Jews.” 

St. Luke tells us of the opposite behaviour of the two poor 
creatures who were crucified with Christ. One, hardened in vice, 
and perhaps half mad with the pain, joined his revilings to those of 
the executioners. The other, touched in conscience, and melted by 
the spectacle of Christ’s patience and pity, became a disciple even 
upon the cross. 

The hour of Christ’s death was an hour of darkness “over the 
whole land ”(v. 44) ; and “the veil of the temple was rent in the midst” 
(v. 45). The centurion, who commanded the force put in the charge 
with execution, made the memorable confession, ‘‘This wasarighteous 
man” (v. 47). The people returned, “smiting their breasts” (v. 48) 
in sign of mourning, perhaps of self-accusation. 

__ Even among the Sanhedrim there was one who deeply felt the 
iniquity of their proceedings; he “had not consented to their counsel” 
(v. 51). This was Joseph of Arimathea, who obtained the dead body 
of Jesus, and laid it in a new tomb, hewn in the rock (z. 53). 
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(24th December ).—THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
Read Luke xxiil. 55—xxiv. 12. Learn 1 Cor. xv. 20, 21. Hymn 44. - 


MONG those who “stood afar off” at the crucifixion, was a 
little knot of faithful women, who had accompanied their Master 
“out of Galilee.” Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary the mother 
of James were of the number (v. 10). They and other women took 
note of the tomb, and “ how the body was laid” (v. 55). The hasty 
burial had allowed no time for proper rites of reverence for the dead. 
These women, accordingly, on their sorrow-stricken return to the city, 
found some occupation for their grief in the preparation of “ spices 
and ointments,” with which they proposed to re-visit the tomb, and 
make an attempt to embalm the body (z. 56). 
On the day following the crucifixion, they could do nothing ; for 
this was the Sabbath (Saturday), and they still strictly kept the Mosaic 
law (v. 56). Thus it was not until the third day after the entombment 
that the women re-visited the sepulchre, bringing spices (v. 1). 
What did they find? They had seen the mouth of the rock-hewn 
tomb closed with a huge stone, like a millstone, which was rolled, as 
a sort of door, to the entrance. They now found this stone rolled 
away (v. 2). They had seen the body of their Master laid in a 
particular spot within the sepulchre. They now, on entering, found 
this place vacant ; the body was not there (v. 3). Great was their 
perplexity ; nor was it at first relieved when, in or near the tomb, 
they beheld two men “‘in dazzling apparel,” a sight which bent them to 
the ground with affright (v. 5). Soon, however, they heard the 
consoling words, “‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is 
not here, but is risen”; and with this they were bidden recollect 
Christ’s own declarations as to what should happen on “ the third day” 
after his crucifixion (v. 7). 
They could not fail to remember these sayings of Christ, though 
at the time they had made little impression, for his followers were loth 
to believe that their Master really meant that he would be put to 
death, and hence had formed no idea of his resurrection. When 
they ‘‘returned from the tomb, and told all these things to the eleven 
and to the rest,” nobody believed the story ; even to the apostles it 
seemed no better than “ idle talk” (the word here used denotes the 
ravings of delirium). Peter, always foremost, determined to hasten to 
the tomb. He saw for himself the grave clothes, and that was all. 
This is the whole of what St. Luke tells us about the actual 
occurrence of the resurrection. Not one of the evangelists describes 
the rising of Jesus from the tomb. This, no human pen has pourtrayed. 
It is of great importance to bear in mind the facts (1). That the 
news of the resurrection of Jesus was entirely unexpected by his 
followers ;.and (2). That it was strongly discredited by them. It 
not a tale of their concoction; neither was it the outcome of 
hopes. They resisted the evidence for it until Jesus, by a pe 
re-appearance, made their doubts no longer possible. = 
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(31st December).—TueE Risen Lorp. 
Read Luke xxiv. 13-53. Learn Col. iii. 1, 2. Hymn 48. 


ee St. John’s Gospel we gather that the first appearance of 
Jesus, after his Resurrection, was to Mary Magdalene. This is 
not mentioned by St.-Luke, who, however, chronicles ¢hree other 
distinct occasions on which Christ made himself known to one or 
more of his followers as their Risen Lord. The frst of these is the 
appearance to Simon Peter; the meré, that to Cleopas and his friend ; 
the third, that to the assembled disciples. 

The appearance of Christ to Simon Peter is only incidentally 
mentioned by St. Luke (v. 34); from St. Paul we learn that it 
preceded his making himself known to the other apostles (I. Cor. xv. 
5). It was therefore on the very day of the Resurrection. Peter had 
denied Christ, and this visit was a sign of the Master’s forgiveness. 

St. Luke alone narrates the journey to Emmaus, with its thrilling 
incidents. Emmaus was a village about 5 miles from Jerusalem. 
Here two disciples lived or lodged, Cleopas and another ; and hither, 
well on in the afternoon of the Resurrection day, they were returning 
on foot. They had heard, and were talking about, the reports of the 
occurrences of the morning; but they had not seen the risen Jesus, 
nor heard of any one who had. On their way, Jesus himself joined 
them. They did not recognise him (v. 16), and when he spoke to 
them they at first ‘stood still, looking sad” (v.17). Before declaring 
himself, Jesus instructed them in the significance of those Scriptures 
referring to himself, which they had been “slow of heart” to under- 
stand (v. 27). When they stopped at Emmaus they insisted that he 
should stop with them. And here at last, “ he was known of them 
in the breaking of the bread” (v. 35) Late as it was, they hastened 
back to Jerusalem, to tell what had happened to them, and found 
that there was already other evidence of the reality of the Resurrection 
(v. 34). Jesus had been seen by Peter as well as by themselves. 

The travellers were telling their story to “the eleven and them 
that were with them” (v. 33) when Jesus “himself stood in the 
midst” (v. 36). His appearance caused a very natural mixture of 
fear (v. 37) and joy (v. 41). It was too good to be true (z. 41). 
This time Christ took pains to prove the reality of his presence with 
them ; it was no mere apparition (zv. 39, 43) And again he opened 
to them the understanding of the Scriptures (v. 45) ; constituted them 
his witnesses (v. 48) ; and bade them tarry at Jerusalem till they were 
“ clothed with power from on high” (z. 47). 

If the account of Christ’s being “ carried up into heaven,” with 
which the Gospel closes, belongs to this first Resurrection day, as is 
most probable, we may infer that Christ came and went between 
heaven and earth, during the “forty days” before his final Ascension 
(Acts i. 3). 

“AND LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE 
WORLD.” Matt. xxviii. 20. re 
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Evening Benediction. 


Father divine, our prayers are said, 

Our songs have passed from earth to Thee, - 
The light of worship has been shed 

Where yet we wait on bended knee. 


One sacred moment more! 


Of blessing dies with ending day ; 


Fix deep in us the holy choice ; 
And let Thy benediction stay. 


Near be Thy strength to shield us, when 
The duties press of common days, 
Nor let us in the world of men 
Forget this grace of prayer and praise. 


Reach with thy guiding love O Lord, + 
The smitten heart ! So be the sweet os) 
Response of hope to Thy blest word, © 
As lowly we “ Amen” repeat. 


Jtish Intetligence. 


BeLFasT.—Mountpottinger Church, 
having been closed for alterations, is to 
be re-opened on the first Sunday of this 
month. 

CLouGH.—We have only space to 
record, at the m»ment of going to press, 
that the Sunday School Conference on 
30th, which we hope to report in our 
next, was followed on the evening of the 
same day, by a Congregational soirée. 

Cork.—We are pleased to record 
that Mr. William Arthur Whitelegge, 
son of Rev. W. Whitelegge of 
Cork, has obtained the degree ol 
B.A. with second honours in biological 
science at the Royal University of 
Treland. 

Dromore.— Mr. Samuel - Capper, of 
hee eserig:. si on the gth ult. 
best th e Te } 


| ©The Parable of the 


The voice ; M | 


JT. Misa 
a 
% cto 
LS) et 


KILLIncHy.—A series of bi-mo 
Sunday evening lectures has bee’ 
in the Remonstrant Meeting Ho 
subjects chosen being such as 
general religious interest, s2o% 
controversial matters. The lecture 
maining to be delivered are as f 
—Dec. 17, Rev. J. ee gle ** Chris 
tian Fellowship ;” Dec. 24, Rev. 
M‘Caw, ‘‘ Christmas ;” Jan 14, 
If M ‘Caw, ** The Tieton 
21, Revs, \s ou, Weuye mn 
Feb, 11, Rev. J. M*Caw, “* 
tian Foundation ;” Feb. 
Thomas, ‘‘ Spirit of Pi 
Mar, 18, Rev. D. Thomps 
Nature ;” Mar. 25, Rev. 
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Ecclesiastical Summary, 


A SOMEWHAT notable relaxation of | from the tabernacle and smashed them 


Roman rigour has just been agreed to 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Special orders have been issued that 
Catholic missionaries in the East ot 
Europe are no longer to celebrate mass 
according to the Roman rite. They 
are to conform to the liturgical usages 
of the locality in which they labour. 
This, so far as it goes, is a significant 
abandonment of the centralising policy 
strenuously persevered in by Pio Nono; 
. and we may be sure that this policy 
would not have been abandoned except 
from the fact that it was found impos- 
sible to maintain it.-—The law has gone 
against the claims of the Pope to possess 
independent civil jurisdiction as regards 
the Vatican enclosure. The Italian 
court of appeal has decreed that the 
jurisdiction of the Italian tribunals 
extends within the walls of the Vatican 
itself Thus it has been declared, ia 
the most definite manner, that the Pope 
is a subject, and that his legal position 
is exactly on a par with that of any 
private person.—In France, the civil 
tribunal of Gaillac has decided that a 
priest is obliged to receive a non- 
Catholic as godfather at the baptismal 
font, under pain of incurring the penalty 
of damages for deprivation of civil 
rights.—A convert from the English 
Church to Catholicism, Mr. George 
Rose, better known as “ Arthur 
Sketchley,” died last month. Mr. 
Rose, while a clergyman of the Estab- 
lishment, held the post of reader at the 
Temple Church. He seceded in the 
early days of the Oxford movement, 
and, after devoting himself to various 
branches of literature, suddenly won 
fame as the originator of ‘* Mrs. Brown,” 
—Bishop Dorrian, of Down and Connor, 
who has been on a visit to Rome, pre- 
sented the Holy Father with £736 in 
the shape of Peter’s Pence from his 
diocese. —Dr. Murray of Maynooth is 
dead. He was born at Clones, Co. 
Monaghan, in 1811, and became Pro- 
fessor of Belles Letters at Maynooth 
in 1838. From the year 1841 he occu- 
pied with distinction the chair of 
theology, and his De Lcclesia is con- 
sidered a standard work.—At Ballybay, 
near Killarney, the Catholic Church 
has been broken into by some persons 
unknown, who took the sacred vessels 
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on the altar, besides committing other 
desecrations. 

Mr. Green is no longer in prison, and 
probably we shall now hear very little 
more about him. Before his liberation, 
he resigned his benefice, in order to 
remove any scruples from the mind of 
his friend the patron, as to appointing 
his successor. Sir Percival Heywood 
has presented to the living Rev. Harry 
Cowgill, Mr. Green’s curate, evidently 
with the intention of continuing at St. 
John’s, Miles Platting, the practices for 
which Mr. Green was arraigned.—At 
Bordesley Mr. Enraght’s three years of 
grace have expired, and he is now #fso 
facto deprived of the living. In this 
case the patrons are the Simeon Trustees, 
so that Mr Enraght’s successor is likely 
to be a man of a very different colour. — 
As a permanent memorial of the late 
Dr. Pusey, his valuable library is to be 
purchased, and retained in Oxford. 
Three librarians are to be appointed, 
whose business it will be to care for the 
interests of the theological studies for 
which Pusey was distinguished. For 
the purchase and endowment a sum of 
450,0co will be raised.—Rev. Dr. 
Edward Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, 
born in 1769, and thus the oldest head 
of a college in the kingdom, has been 
gathered to his fathers. His appoint- 
ment as Provost of Oriel dates from 
1828, when, mainly through Newman’s 
influence, he was elected over the head 
of Keble. He was a man of sound 
learning, and strong character. In 
theology he was credited with a learning 
towards Sabellianism, and it is no secret 
that he cherished a life-long distaste for 
the imposition of the Athanasian Creed. 
He was one of those who saw clearly 
enough that the Bible alone could never 
have put into men’s minds the dogmatic 
system of the Church. Accordingly he 
adopted the position that scripture was 
not intended io teach doctrine, but to 
supply ‘‘ proofs” of it, when already 
conveyed to the mind from another 
quarter. This idea he instilled into the 
mind of Newman; with the not very 
unnatural result that Newmaneventually 
went over to the church which con- 
sistently claims to be the prime teacher 
in the matter of doctrine.-—The Bishop 
of Peterborough, Dr. Magee, has hit 
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upon an admirable variation upon the 
routine dullness of Bishop’s charges at 
visitations. He has divided his diocese 
into districts, and in each district has 
brought prominently forward the eccle- 
siastical needs and defects of the locality, 
inviting the clergy to join him in earnest 
conference on the subject. This is 
episcopacy (supervision) in a good sense 
of the word, and Dr. Magee’s course has 
been approved by all well-wishers to the 
church.—The following is an extract 
from a letter addressed by Professor 
W. Steadman Aldis, of Cambridge, a 
Nonconformist, to Lord John Manners. 
—‘‘T have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of a circular with your name 
attached, asking for my vote in favour 
of the Right Hon. Cecil Raikes as 
member forthe University of Cambridge. 
It has probably escaped your recollec- 
tion that ten or twelve years ago you 
received a somewhat similar circular 
from me, asking you to support a 
measure for the further opening of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
one effect of which would be the grant- 
ing to myself and others similarly situ- 
ated the vote for which you are now 
asking. In reply to that circular you 
did me the honour to say that you were 
astonished at being asked to support 
such a measure, and that if it were un- 
happily passed into law you would never 
send another son to the University. 
Under these circumstances I can hardly 
think it likely that any of those mem- 
bers of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge, now tolerably numerous, 
who like myself only possess a vote in 
spite of the strenuous efforts of yourself 
and your friends, will bestow that vote 
in favour of those who so long opposed 
their rights.”—The presiding bishop of 
the American Episcopal Church, Dr. 
Bosworth Smith of Kentucky, has com- 
pleted the 5oth year of episcopate, 
having been consecrated in 1832.—We 
must not omit to record the courageous 
and timely remarks of Bishop Knox, of 
Down, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Diocesan Temperance Society. Bishop 
Knox is in favour of Sunday Closing, 
but he sees that itis a question with 
many sides to it. ‘‘If you shut the 
public-houses,” he says, ‘‘ on the Lord’s 
Day, you are bound to give the people 
legitimate and innocent recreation.” 


This is no inconsidered speech, but ‘the 
Bishop’s deliberate and long-formed 


**T maintained,” he said, 


opinion. 


‘in the House of Lords when I had 
the privilege of sitting there, and I do 
maintain now in this assembly, that all 
places of legitimate and innocent amuse- 
ment, such as reading-rooms, parks, 
and gardens, should be open on Sun- 
day.” Many people in Ulster think 
the same; but not many are brave 
enough to say it, in the face of the 
hollow cry of those bold reasoners who 
argue, ‘‘ Because the Jews might not 
do any work on Saturday, therefore 
Christians may not have any recreation 
on Sunday.” 

The Moderator-elect of the Free Kirk 
General Assembly for next year is Dr. 
Horatius Bonar, some of whose truly 
excellent hymns have deservedly found 
a place inthe collections of all Protestant 
churches. Less known to the outside 
public is the coming Moderator of the 
Scottish Establishment, Dr. Rankin of 
Sorn, in Ayrshire.—A Bible class, con- 
ducted by Dr. Robertson Smith, has 
become so popular that it has been 
necessary to remove it from a vestry to 
the church, which is crowded with at- 
tentive young hearers. Seed is thus 
being sown which must bear fruit in the 
Scottish theology of the future. But 
what Scottish theology is, even at the 
present, it would be somewhat hard to 
say. A Broad Church divine of Northern 
Britain considers even the Apostles’ 
Creed too cramping a formulary. How, 
then, will it fare with the Westminster 
Confession and Catechism, when people 
begin to give effect, in their Church 
legislation, to the conviction of their 
hearts ?—A recent utterance of Principal 
Caird, on the Christian Evidences, Is 
pronounced by an Irish critic to be 
utterly out of sympathy with ‘‘the 
theology of Scotland.” It repudiates 
‘‘election” as defined in the Confession, 
and denies Christ’s ‘‘ substitutionary P 
work.” Yet, perhaps, after all, it is out 
of sympathy not with ‘‘ the theology of 
Scotland” as it is, but only with ‘‘the 
theology of Scotland” as it was in — 
darker days.—Dr. Cooke’s successor at 
Killileagh, Rev. Andrew Breakey, has 
sunk to rest in venerable age, having 
been in the ministry for the very 
period of 63 years.—Presbyterian « 
tension in Belfast is not at a sta 
A new church is being organisec 
the Windsor district.—An Amel 
writer describes a visit he : 
to the old Presbyterian chur 
buryport, U.S.A., in a 


the pulpit of which rest the remains of 
Whitefield. The church, we are told, 
is a large substantial structure of wood, 
dating from about the middle of the 
last century. It contains a whispering 
gallery as perfect as that of St. Paul’s, 
or that of the Duomo of Florence. A 
low whisper is heard distinctly, diagon- 
ally across the church, a distance of 
12o0ft. On the pulpit is a marble tablet 
recording the fact that beneath it lie the 
remains of the Rev. George Whitefield, 
and of two former pastors of the church, 

By the death, at the ripe age of 72 
years, of Alderman James Carlisle, J.P., 
of Belfast, the Irish Wesleyans have 
lost their most esteemed layman. At 
his own sole cost he erected, in memory 
of a beloved son, the Carlisle Memorial 
Church, which in point of architecture 
is perhaps the handsomest structure in 
Belfast, and the only really good effort 
of modern Gothic in the county. Alder- 
man Carlisle was a native of Derry, the 
birthplace, also, of his co-religionist, 
Alderman W. M/‘Arthur, ex-Lord 
Mayor, and M.P. for Lambeth, who has 
just received the honour of a baronetcy. 

The recent step of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher has created, both in America 
and in this country, more excitement 
than the circumstance in itself would 
seem to warrant. Mr, Beecher has 
long forfeited all hopes of becoming a 
leader in religious matters, and so far 
as he is personally concerned, his action 
is of little importance. But there can 
be no doubt that the utterances he has 
made, while revealing the unsettled 
state of his own theological mind, have 
touched the consciences of many of his 
brethren. They are not likely to elect 
him as their ‘pioneer, for, as he con- 
fesses, he does not at present know 
exactly whither he is going; at the 
same time he has shown them the 
example of breaking the dam of theo- 
logical reserve, and the waters may 
flow out in unexpected channels.— When 
the Congregational Union met, the 
other day, in Bristol, a deputation of 
some fifty or sixty clergy, headed by 
the Dean of Bristol, presented a warmly 
fraternal address to the Union. ‘‘ We 
acknowledge,” they say, ‘‘ with grati- 
tude, the piety and zeal, the learning 
and eloquence of your ministry, and the 
abundant blessing with which it has 
pleased God to prosper your work, both 
in English-speaking countries and in 
the missions which your congregations 
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assist in some of the remote quarters of 
the globe. We desire that all who hold 
the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, should 
live in brotherly love with one another, 
and as far as possible strive to unite 
their forces for the furtherance of the 
Gospel.” The address was supported 
in hearty speeches by Canon Girdle- 
stone, and by the Head of Clifton Col- 
lege, Rev. J. M. Wilson, as well as by 
other clergymen. As Mr. Wilson said, 
“the hand of the clock is moving on,” 
—But then, on the other hand, Rey. 
Forbes Winslow was to have preached 
a temperance sermon in Melbourne 
Hall, Leicester, which belongs to the 
Baptists A neighbouring (shall we 
say a neighbourly) vicar wrote to the 
Bishop informing him of Mr. Wilson’s 
intention to ‘‘ fraternise with Dissen- 
ters.” The Bishop at once interdicted 
him from officiating. Is the line 
of fraternization to be drawn just a 
little above the Baptists? Or does the 
incident simply mean that Deans, 
Canons, and head-masters have some- 
times rather more of the spirit of their 
Master than falls always to the share of 
the ‘‘consecrated” successors of the 
Apostles ? 

The Swedenborgians have lost avener- 
ableand worthy adherent, Rev. Augustus 
Clissold, formerly of Exeter College, 
Oxford, a clergyman who though he 
held no cure of souls, never, we believe, 
severed his connection with the estab- 
lished church, whileadopting and warmly 
advocating, the tenets of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Both by pen and purse 
he lent important aid to the Sweden- 
borg Society, of which he was one of 
the most highly cultured members. 

The Salvation Army wants money. 
So rapid has been the advance of the 
organisation, and so increased its ex- 
penditure, that it has become evident 
to its promoters that they should have 
“‘some additional and reliable source 
of income.’ ‘‘ General” Booth, its 
founder, says, ‘‘We have therefore 
decided to inaugurate a league to be 
known as the Salvation Auxiliaries.” 
The object of the league is stated to be 
“‘to link our friends in one united body 
to defend and assist in supplying an 
increase of funds.” 

A new religious movement is reported 
from Berlin, which though designated 
the Society of the Church of the People, 
does not appear to contemplate the for- 
mation of any fresh sect, but the reform 
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of the existing Church organizations. 
The first meeting was attended by 1, 500 
persons. The programme, agreed upon 
by a committee of 200, embraces the 
following as its chief points :—Reform 
of the Sunday service by the omission 
of the Apostles’ Creed, if desired by the 
congregation ; and the use of expressions 
in accordance with the religious and 
literary progress of the age. Reform of 
the present ordination oath by simply 
binding the minister to preach the Chris- 
tian religion in the spirit of its Founder, 
abolishing the regulations which bind 
the clergy to the letter of creeds, and 
prevent their free scientific development, 
Greater independence of the congrega- 
tions of the Synods and clerical courts; 
exemption of members of the Church 
from those ceremonies which are not 
in accordance with their religious views, 
and right of voting in Church matters 
without having complied with such 
ceremonies. Abolition of the denomina- 
tional character of the National Schools, 
giving a religious instruction in accord- 
ance with scientific and moral principles, 
leaving the denominational instruction 
to the parents and guardians of each 
child. ieform of the Catechism. 
Abolition of the religious oath in civil 
administration. 

Freethought has advertised the 
Laureate’s new play Zhe Promise oy 
May, and converted a failure into a 
success. The Marquess of Queensberry, 
after thinking freely, rose in the stall of 
the theatre, and denounced the repre- 
sentation of freethought as tending to 
- immorality, contained in Mr, Tennyson’s 
drama. Freethought is not popular 
just now, and the public has eagerly 
gone to see what it was that hit a 
prominent freethinker so hard as to 
make him cry out. 

Friends from all parts of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and from beyond the 
bounds of the ‘‘ Province,” as the Uni- 
terians call that favoured district, have 
united to place in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, a portrait of Rev. George 
Henry Wells. No minister is more 
thoroughly popular with his brethren 
than Mr. Wells, nor has any one 
rendered more substantial services to 
them, as his admirable and successful 
labours, in connection with the Widows’ 
Fund, abundantly testify. Mr. Wells 
has been a hard working pastor for 


eight-and-forty years, and has amply 
earned his retirement, which will be the 
means, we trust. of prolonging his life 
for many additional years of quiet use- 
fulness.\—The Monthly Meeting of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of War- 
wickshire and the neighbouring counties 
is to hold a centenary celebration 
this month, The centenary, however, 
is of the reorganisation, not of the first 
establishment of the Meeting.—A new 
schoolroom has been added to Stamford 
Street Chapel, London; it»has been 
very ingeniously placed on the top of 
the building, the interior of which has 
been much improved.—The new Do- 
mestic Mission, at Rhyl Street, Weed- 
ington Road, Kentish town, has been 
opened by Rev. Joseph Pollard, late of 
Belfast. At the first Sunday evening 
service, the place was crowded.— 
Rev. J. Page Hopps’ services for 
the people on Sunday afternoons at 
Leicester have been begun again, 
since his return from America, and 
with thoroughly gratifying success.— 
At Miles Platting, of ritualistic fame, the 
memorial stone of a new Unitarian 
Church has been laid.—The Scottish 
Unitarian Association has held an 
excellant meeting in Glasgow, the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion sent a strong deputation, including 
Mr. David Ainsworth, M.P., and Rey. 
Dr. Crosskey ; but the speech of the 
meeting was made by the chairman, 
Mr. J. Pullar, whose animated counsel, 
and strong hopes of the future of 
Unitarians in Scotland, should supply a 
much needed stimulus to fresh work, — 
Professor Kovacs, of the Unitarian 
College in Kolozsvar. Transylvania, has 
been féted in America. He has had 
a reception given to him, along with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, at Newport, R.L., 
the birth-place of Channing ; and has 
received a gift of £1,000, for the Buda- 
pest Mission, from Walter Richmond, 
Esq., a generous Massachusetts Uni-. 
tarian.—Not long ago, an aged coloured 
man, who had beena servant in the house 


of Dr, Channing, passed away in his $5th 


year.—Dr. Adolph Sydow, . the 
of the Berlin clergy who sat at the 
feet of Schleiermacher, a man of fii 

gifts and considerable popular influe 
and it is stated, an avowed U 
tarian, died on 23rd October, in hi 
S2nd year. sd ie 
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Mur Chird Pear. 


Wye begin another volume of the Déscif/e with a great deal of 
thankfulness to those kind friends and contributors whose help 
and encouragement have supported and cheered our undertaking. 
At the outset of our enterprise we were well aware that a Magazine 
of the description contemplated in our prospectus could look for the 
achievement of no conspicuous or brilliant success, and that its 
promoters must be content with the design of rendering its pages 
useful and interesting within the comparatively limited circle of the 
adherents and friends of a special form of Christianity. To be of 
service to the cause which Unitarian Christians hold dear has been 
the one purpose animating our endeavours. 

The precise direction in which we have consistently tried to make 
ourselves serviceable has been that of emphasising the positive and 
practical principles underlying our religious life in the past and in the 
present. Upon the dividing topics of controversy we have very 
sparingly entered, and have always given prominence to the desire to 
find common ground, large and sure enough for mutual helpfulness 
on the part of all who are willing to estimate true Christianity, in the 
spirit of our motto, as a Discipleship rather than as a Dogmatism. 
Hence, while our own standpoint is a avowedly that of the Unitarian 
faith, resting on the acknowledgment of the Fatherhood of God, the 
Sonship of Christ, the imperative claims of the divine life, and the 
larger hope for universal mankind, we have been anxious to proffer 
our convictions always in a reverent spirit of Christian catholicity. 
That all truth is embraced within any one fold of the Master’s flock, 

-we are not persuaded. Holding firmly by such intelligent lines of 
Christian thought as God has enabled us, by a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and by the dealings of His providence, to teach and to 
apply, we neither wish to be blind to the shortcomings of our denomi- 
national position, nor chary of sympathy for the views of others. 
Where we see most to disapprove and to deplore, we usually see 
along with the error, as we deem it, something to invite our charity, 
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something to win our commendation, something even which we 
might do well to imitate. In regard, therefore, to the action and the 
spirit of other religious bodies, and in regard to the varieties of 
opinion in our own, we have striven neither to take nor give offence. 
To claim that we have altogether succeeded, would be to claim an 
exemption from the failings of human nature, and a power of seeing 
ourselves precisely as others see us. But our aim has been to come 
as near to an impartial treatment of points of difference as is possible 
to earnest men ; and in the spirit in which we took up this enter- 
prise we trust that we shall still be found to pursue it, so long as its 
responsibility may remain in our hands. 

The history of our denomination, and a knowledge of the move- 
ments of other religious communities, seem to us to furnish depart- 
ments of interest and information, second in importance only to a 
thorough grasp and maintenance of our vital principles. To these 
topics, accordingly, we shall, as hitherto, devote considerableattention ; 
endeavouring, on the one hand, to elicit a fresh delight in our ancient 
story, with its struggles, its lessons, its hopes ; and on the other hand 
presenting the religious topics of the day, as agitated in the various 
churches, in such a form as to awaken an apprehension of the sub- 
stantial progress of truth amid all discouragements, and a perception 
of the manifold ways in which, by often conflicting human agencies, 
God’s work is being done. 

Having completed, in the department of Sunday School Lessons. 
the promised course upon the Life of Christ, we think it well, for the 
present, to reduce the Table of Lessons to a mere outline, being of 
opinion that the amount of labour hitherto bestowed on this section 
of the Magazine may now be more suitably transferred to another 
department. In the space thus gained, we hope to make the Notices 
of Books a more prominent feature from month to month. We shall 
also be able to give short papers on matters of Sunday School interest ; 
with now and then a page or two especially for our younger readers. 

We have frequently been solicited to admit correspondence to 
our pages. Such an addition undoubtedly adds vivacity to a Maga- 
zine, but it is generally the case that the pungency thus obtained is 
due to the introduction, more or less direct, of the element of perso- 
nality. Believing that, in the past, the internal cordiality of our 
Churches has seriously suffered from the too liberal employment of 
this dangerous power, we shall not be tempted to run any of the risks 
inseparable from the circulation of criticisms and counter-criticisms. 
Our resolution in this respect is confirmed by the circumstance that, 
of the many letters forwarded to us with a request for their insertion, 
several have been, in our judgment, too highly spiced with a spirit 
of animadversion to be of real service. But, as will be seen, we have 
opened a page in which the communications of Oe will 
receive due attention and acknowledgment. 

Our readers are aware of our principles and our object, and | 
have had experience of our spirit. We ask them, at the outset 4 
this new year, to do what they can to aid us, by making our Magazine _ 
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better known, and by procuring additional subscribers. The sub- 
scription is not large, and with an increased number of supporters, 
we shall feel that we are well rewarded for the labour of bringing out 
the periodical. Our wish for the New Year is—May the Disciple 
flourish ! 


Archbishop Cait. 


N the churchyard of Longside, Aberdeenshire, a Latin epitaph by 
Rey. John Skinner (Episcopal clergyman, and author of the 
famous Zudlochgorum song) marks the grave of William Tait, carpenter, 
who died in 1725; also, among others, of his son Thomas Tait, a 
mason, who died, in his eightieth year, in 1770. This epitaph ends 
with the initials R.I.P., not often to be found ina Scottish graveyard. 
A son of Thomas Tait settled in Edinburgh. He prospered, as did 
his son Craufurd Tait, who acquired the estate of Harviestown, 
Clackmannanshire, and married a daughter of Lord President Camp- 
bell. Their youngest son was destined to become the ninety-second 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Born in Edinburgh on 22 Dec. 1811, Archibald Campbell Tait 
was baptised by a clergyman of the Scottish Establishment, Rev. 
Thomas Macknight, a son of the more famous Rey. Dr. James Mac- 
knight, once well known as the compiler of a Harmony of the Gospels. 
Though his outward initiation into the profession of Christ was thus 
the work of one whom strict Anglicans would count a mere layman, yet 
it would be too much to claim for the future Archbishop, as some 
have done, that he was born “born and bred a Presbyterian.” His 
education seems to have been prosecuted under sound Episcopal 
influences; and we have seen that he came of a family identified, 
through a long period of honest exertion, with the struggling cause 
of Scottish Episcopacy. From the narrowness of church principles, 
too characteristic of the Scottish Episcopal communion, he was de- 
livered by the good fortune of mixing early with a larger world ; even 
the circumstance of his baptism may be considered prophetic, by 
those who believe in omens, of his attachment to a public establish- 
ment as such, rather than to a restricted fold of Christians. From 
the Edinburgh High School he went to the Academy of that city, 
founded mainly by Episcopalians, and presided over by Archdeacon 
Williams. Thence, at the age of sixteen, he proceeded to the College 
of Glasgow, and after three years secured a Snell exhibition at Balliol 
College, Oxford. His University career was a brilliant one, and he 
became a leading Fellow of his College. 

Mr. Tait’s first prominence in the ecclesiastical world was as one 
of the Four Tutors who, in 1841, offered conspicuous resistance to 
the Tractarian movement by the issue of the famous Remonstrance 
against Tract Ninety. In 1842, on the death of Dr. Arnold, | 
Mr. Tait was elected his successor as head master of Rugby School, 
and he soon afterwards married Catharine, daughter of Archdeacon 
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Spooner. He was eight years at Rugby, where he proved himself a 
worthy continuator of Arnold’s work. Lord John Russell made him 
Dean of Carlisle in 1850. While at Carlisle, he lost within a few weeks 
five of his young children by scarlet fever. The record of their illness 
and death, drawn up by Mrs. Tait, and published since her own 
decease, forms one of the most touching and pathetic disclosures of 
family love and Christian sorrow that has ever been unveiled to the 
public eye. The sympathy with which Dr. Tait’s bereavement was 
generally viewed was understood to have penetrated to the highest 
household in the land; and his elevation to the see of London, 
on the resignation of Bishop Blomfield, is usually ascribed to 
the direct suggestion of Her Majesty. After this, his further pro- 
motion was assured. The Archbishopric of York was declined by 
him in 1862, and in 1868 he accepted the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, on the decease of Archbishop Longley. 

Bishop Tait’s twelve years occupancy of the see of London, from 
1856 to 1868, was marked by the institution of the Bishop of 
London’s Fund, which, in the first five years of its existence, raised 
nearly £350,000 for the erection of schools, churches and parsonages 
in the neglected suburbs of the metropolis, and called into bring 
nearly seventy new parishes, each with its separate endowment. The 
opposition to Tractarianism which he had displayed as a Tutor, was 
maintained by the Bishop, who, on one occasion, when some of the 
clergy were arrayed in coloured. stoles, spoke of them very uncere- 
moniously as “ those ribbons,” and peremptorily ordered them to be 
taken off. It was an opposition, however, to principles, not to persons. 
The unselfish devotion to his work shown, during the cholera visitation 
of 1866, by a Ritualist clergyman at the East End of London, Rev. 
C. Lowder, won the ready sympathy of his Bishop, who visited the 
cholera wards, and preached in Mr. Lowder’s Church. When the 
publication of Zssays and Reviews created a panic in the Church, 
Bishop Tait offended many zealots by the calmness and moderation of 
his language and his action ; he was one of the two dissentients to the 
synodical condemnation of the work, carried in the Upper House of 
Convocation by Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. He acted in the 
same way when the case of Bishop Colenso was brought before the 
Pan-Anglican Synod. And his liberality was all the more honourable 
to him, inasmuch as he did not share the sentiments of the writers 
whom he would have protected; for when Dean Stanley invited 
Colenso to preach in Westminster Abbey, he did not hesitate to 
express his regret that the Dean should thus sanction Colenso’s 
teaching. skis 

Promoted to the highest ecclesiastical office in the land, Arch- | 
bishop Tait pursued a public course of conspicuous dignity, compre- 
hension, and conciliation. The Pan-Anglican Synod, just referred to 
was very much his work; and nothing has more tended to raise the 
impressiveness of the Episcopal Church, as a world-wide organizat 
forming, throughout all its branches, essentially one Protestant ( 
munion, looking to the See of Canterbury as its natural tall 
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point. To Dissenters he always showed himself appreciative, 
courteous and fair. He invited the leaders of Evangelical Dissent in 
the metropolis to a Conference at Lambeth, on behalf of the great 
religious interests which all Christians hold at heart. Even to the Salva- 
tion Army he lent some of his countenance, subscribing to the fund 
for purchasing a London Theatre, and for converting it into a mission 
centre under the auspices of General Booth. It is true that his 
statesmanship failed him when he took a prominent share in the con- 
struction of the Public Worship Regulation Act; a measure which has 
proved utterly ineffective for its purpose, and has done little more 
than convert a few of the most obstinate ritualists into a species of 
martyrs. But he had the magnanimity to perceive his error, and 
from his deathbed he indicated a remarkable letterto Mr. Mackonochie, 
which pointed a way out of the disquiet which the deprivation of that 
clergyman would have brought upon the church. To the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, Archbishop Tait yielded a reluctant assent, 
viewing it as a measure of public necessity, and acquiescing in the 
principle of the Act, that he might make the terms of disendowment 
easier for his Irish brethren. 

The domestic griefs of the Archbishop were severe, and told with 
cumulative force upon his own health. Rev. Craufurd Tait, the 
only one of his sons who reached manhood, died in 1878, a few 
months after his appointment to the vicarage of Nottinghill. This 
sad blow was soon followed by the death of the Archbishop’s 
excellent wife, who expired on Advent Sunday 1878. On Advent 
Sunday 1882, he was himself called away. 

His last illness was accelerated in its effect by his loyal obedience 
to the summons of duty. Contrary to the warnings of physicians and 
friends, he made a point of answering to the call of his Queen by 
officiating at the last royal marriage, feeling and saying that this would 
be his closing opportunity of obeying the mandateof Her Majesty. On 
the day but one preceding his death, a message of kindness having 
been brought to him from the Queen, the dying Archbishop expressed 
his determination to write a reply, and was raised in his bed for the 
purpose. His signature was alone legible. 

Thus lived and died the first Scottish occupant of the throne 
of St. Augustine. It may be remembered that when, after long 
search, the burial place of James I. was discovered in Westminster 
Abbey, Dean Stanley, with his keen eye for the picturesque 
coincidences of history, contrived that the first person to enter the 
vault, where lay the first Scottish King of England, should be the first 
Scottish Archbishop of Canterbury. It was the desire of the 
authorities of the Abbey that the remains of the Archbishop should 
be laid to rest within that sanctuary of the nation’s mighty dead ; but 
the simplicity of his own wishes was respected by his sorrowing 
daughters, and in the quiet churchyard at Addington lies the great- 
great-grand-son of the carpenter of Longside. Since Tillotson, the 
roll of English Archbishops has held no more distinguished name. 


Che Efficacy of Persecution. 


Sica the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church is a saying 
of ancient date; how ancient, we do not know. It has passed 
into a proverb, and is accepted, by persons of all creeds, as an infal- 
liable maxim. We are not about to controvert its truth. Indeed, 
we may perhaps succeed in freeing it from the embarrasment of some 
apparent instances of failure. Its meaning has been in current usage 
somewhat unduly stretched. It has been interpreted as conveying 
the impression that persecution never in the long run injuriously 
affects the cause against which it is directed. This implication 
we do not understand to be contained in the maxim referred to. 
Persecution is one thing; martyrdom is another. Whatever be the 
case as regards martyrdom and its fruits, persecution, we are persuaded, 
invariably proves efficacious in checking, and, if carried far enough, 
in exterminating a religious movement. 

Yet the contrary is a venerable and highly sanctioned opinion. 
“ Persecution,” says Justin Martyr, “may kill, but cannot harm.” He 
spoke before the event, and prophesied without knowing. 

Many will tell us that there is an exception to the general rule of 
the fruitfulness of the blood of martyrs, in the case of the Huguenots 
in France. This has been brought forward as an instance, the one 
instance in modern history, of the failure of the maxim about the 
blood of the martyrs and the seed of the church. But the instance 
is notin point. The Huguenots were not martyrs. They were driven 
out of France into exile, and they were foully massacred in Paris. 
Yet these facts are not sufficient to constitute them martyrs. 

What is martyrdom? Martyrdom is not death produced by 
religious hate. It is constancy in maintaining a religious ground to 
the point of death, if needful. We call, for example, Francis David 
and John Biddle martyrs for their religion ; and rightly so, although 
neither of them was actually put to death by the sword or fire of the 
persecutor. Each of them faced the possibility and braved the terrors 
of death for their faith ; each was deliberately prepared to resist to 
the point of death ; both did actually die in consequence of the treat- 
ment to which they were subjected. 

On the other hand, we cannot affirm that the multitudes assassi- 
nated on St. Bartholomew’s Day in Paris were ready to embrace 
martyrdom, or would willingly have submitted to their fate. And 
the great bulk of the Huguenots deliberately refused martyrdom, pre- 
fering a voluntary exile to a resistance unto blood. He that fights 
and runs away may encounter dangers, and deserve commiseration ; 
but if the result be that his cause does not flourish, we must not treat 
this as a contravention of the rule about the blood of the martyrs. 
It is rather an exemplification of it. 

Persecution, be it observed, does not always make martyrs. It is, 
indeed, the rare exception when it does. What we are proposing to _ 
consider is the general effect of persecution on the whole, notits = 
results in exceptional instances. A yo 
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In proceeding to consider the precise efficacy of persecution, and 
in endeavouring to determine what results it commonly produces, we 
shall take a well-known historical example, often adduced on the other 
side. The case of the Quakers is frequently pointed to, as shewing 
how powerless is persecution, even when its utmost severity is em- 
ployed, to suppress or weaken a religious community. Look at the 
Quakers, it is said. Everything was done, that could be done, to put 
them down. Yet they persisted ; they gained rather than lost ground. 
They wrung their liberties from reluctant governments through sheer 
force of untameable, because passive, resistance. And only when 
persecution ceased, did they begin to decline. 

This is the common view ; but it is short-sighted and superficial. 
The truth is, that persecution destroyed the original Quakerism 
altogether. Though the community survived, it survived with an 
altered purpose and spirit; while the ultimate decline of the com- 
munity is due to a cause with which the cessation of persecution had 
nothing whatever to do. The original Quakerism, which, with all its 
merits (merits higher in some respects than those of any contemporary 
English sect) was a bold and extravagent fanaticism, received its death- 
blow at the hands of persecutors. It was literally killed dead by the 
persecution which crushed the spirit of James Nayler, at Bristol, in 
in the days of the Commonwealth. Never, after that, did Quakerism 
attempt publicly to take its original line. The neck of its fanaticism 
was effectually broken. The second age of Quakerism began. The 
noble rage of Fox and his immediate coadjutors gave place to the 
placid tone and orderly treatises of Barclay and Penn. 

Under the Restoration, there were practically no Quaker out- 
bursts to repress ; nevertheless the Quaker meetings remained, and 
were to be put down if possible. It is claimed, and justly, by 
Quakers, that they and they alone among Nonconformists persisted 
in holding, in spite of the law, open meetings for worship. But the 
character of those meetings was determined by persecution. They 
were silent meetings. What had been, in the early Quaker day, but 
a brief preliminary pause of waiting upon the Spirit, soon to break 
forth in impassioned utterance, became the very substance of their 
assemblies. The authorities got tired of watching the meetings of men 
who simply sat still and said nothing ; and thus the Quaker endurance 
triumphed. But the prevailing stillness was a direct result of 
persecution. Barclay, who glories in the fact that the silent worship 
was beyond the reach of tyrants (who could break the hour-glass, 
carry off the Bible, and stop the voice of the Dissenting preacher), 
does not seem to see, perhaps as a Quaker of the second period did 
not fully know, that this immoveable and defiant dumbness was the 
work of the very persecution which it perplexed and defeated. The 
necessities of circumstance had converted what was at first a mere 
helpful adjunct into the very essence of the Quaker demonstration. 

What caused Quakerism rapidly and decisively to lose ground as 
a community, it is now confessed on all hands, was the allowance of 
birth-right membership ; an innovation not due to the removal of 
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persecution, but designed to check a decrease in members which 
had already set in during the period of persecution, and as soon as 
ever Quaker silence was substituted for Quaker energy of declamation. 

Persecution does not always take the form of active and violent 
repression. It is possible in two other shapes ; of which legislative 
prohibition is one ; and persistent misrepresentation is another. 

As an instance of the efficacy of legislative persecution, we may 
point to the effects of the English Toleration Act of 1689. In its 
dealing with Roman Catholics, and with Unitarians, it is well known 
that this famous measure might more fitly be described as an Act of 
Intolerance and Suppression. And it did its work very completely 
in this sense. Consider the case of the Unitarians. The Toleration 
Act destroyed Unitarianism in England for above half a century. 
That it did not prevent men from holding Unitarian opinions is, of 
course, true ; but it very effectually prevented the avowal of these 
opinions in any form of organised worship. Emlyn’s London con- 
gregation was frightened away from him ; and Emlyn was the last to 
use in public the Unitarian name, until Lindsey, undeterred by the 
contrary advice of Priestley and Turner, opened his meeting-house 
in defiance of the law. Sixty years, in round numbers, elapsed 
between the extinction of Emlyn’s effort at Cutler’s Hall, and the 
dedication of Essex Street Chapel to the One God, the Father. 

It is scarcely necessary to instance, by special examples, the 
efficacy of that other form of persecution which resorts to the arts of 
persistent misrepresentation. This is the favourite and most successful 
engine of the religious bigot and tyrant of our own time. 

What, then, it may be asked, if such be the effects of persecution, 
did our Lord mean when he said, ‘‘ Bless them that persecute you” 
—‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted?” Clearly he did not 
mean that persecution would advance the cause against which it is 
directed. History conclusively disproves this; if you only are able 
and willing to persecute long enough, and strongly enough, you will 
wipe out the heresy you hate. He meant probably two things. 

First; persecution tests men as to whether they possess, or not, the 
martyr spirit, the spirit which is fitted to endure and thrive, and con- 
quer the world. It is much better, if men have not this, that they 
should find out that they have it not; and retire from the advocacy 
of a cause which does not really absorb their whole souls, and com- 
mand them, even to the death. 

Secondly ; persecution, while in one view we may speak of it as 
destroying a cause, in another respect may be viewed rather as sifting 
it. Men will only die, and in the long run men will only live, for 


ideas which are really to them the highest truths. But a new ~ 


religious movement is based not entirely on such; it embraces also 
a number of extraneous errors ; and of half truths ; and of truths — 
which may be real, but of which their adherents are not, in fact, so- 
firmly persuaded in their heart of hearts as they fancy in their 
enthusiasm. © Persecution hastens the process of disillusion; an 
is a gain, even when the beliefs easily adopted, lightly held 
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readily relinquished, are, in themselves, both true and good. Itisa 
great thing to reveal to men, even under pressure, what they actually 
have faith in. 

Thus persecution tests men, and tests opinions ; and has its place 
among the severe forces of the world, which act, however un expectedly, 
as beneficent agents. A certain good comes from it, evil though it 
be in itself. 

In taking this view we put forth neither plea nor excuse for perse- 
cution, which from our souls we abhor. Indeed our object in treating 
the subject at all is to bring forward an additional class of reasons 
to show the inherent wickedness of persecution in any form. There 
is, perhaps, a little too much of optimism in many of our modern 
notions. We do not go quite so far as the good Catholic, who is 
said to have massacred doth parties in the sack of a village during a 
religious war, calmly observing that the Lord would take care of his 
own. Yet, though we do not act, we sometimes think, in the spirit 
of that famous piece of complacent nonchalance. No matter about 
religious bigotry, we say; it will come right; truth will prevail. 
Doubtless. But persecution effectually delays that prevalence, and 
moreover alters the steps and models the process by which truth 
arrives at length. It must be remembered that persecution not only 
brings out the devotion of martyrs, but blights the spirit of the timid, 
and makes men craven in thought, as well as cowards in act. How 
is it that Jews and Quakers are (many of them) so miserably cunning ? 
Because the character of their race has been permanently shaped 
and injured by persecution. How is it, we venture to add, that Uni- 
tarian theology has so often been astute to a fault? Because the evil 
genius of an age of repression and intolerance has not been without 
its bitter effect in moulding our habits and our traditions. 

One more view of the matter remains to be taken. Let us go 
back to the Toleration Act for another illustration of the evil effects 
of persecution. This act suppressed the Unitarians, and it suppressed 
the Roman Catholics. But at what cost to the religion of England ? 
In each case the price was twofold. Assuming, for a moment, that 
these forms of opinion are diseases, of the speculative intellect or of the 
religious sentiment, the result, as with every attempt to repress an 
outbreak of disease, must simply be to throw the poison inward, 
where it works its mischief in an insidious form, and ends by flinging 
to the surface an aggravated eruption. Such has been the double 
consequence of the persecutor’s policy. 

The suppression of Unitarianism during the last century produced 
Latitudinarianism within the Church of England, and generated 
Deism outside of it. Chubb, among the Deists, was a Unitarian to 
begin with. He dared not open at Salisbury a house for Unitarian 
Christian worship. It was possible, however, to gather his friends at 
a mere debating club, where doctrines were discussed round a table, 
and where illegal worship was not attempted. The result of mere 
debate, without religious exercises and devotional vitality, might 
have been imagined. Chubb and his friends sank by degrees into 
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the frigid speculations of Deism. But who were primarily guilty in 
the matter of their decline? Those who made the worship of 
Christian Unitarians penal. 

Similarly, the plague of Sacerdotalism and Ritualism within the 
Church of England ; the fanatic lengths of Ultramontanism outside, 
replacing the hereditary moderation of the Old English Catholics, 
have been the bitter fruits of the suppression of the Masshouse in the 
days of our ancestors. Both the Anglican Church itself, and the 
general religious life of England have been injured by this once 
triumphant policy. 

Thus, while persecution gained, indeed, the ends it proposed to 
gain, the price has been one little calculated upon. This deadly 
weapon is sharpened and poisoned at both ends. If it effectually 
strike the object against which it is directed, permanently hurting 
and harming it, no less surely does it wound the hand that ventures 
the fatal experiment of wielding the instrument of destruction. 


Chomas Bowring. 


Born, 18 AuG., 1802; Diep, 13 DEc., 1882. 


0D see good men are called away, it is due not only to their 
memories, but due also to the rising generation whose spirit 
may be stirred to finer issues by examples of excellence and of 
fidelity, that some recording pen should endeavour to trace at least 
some features of departed worth ere the impression of the completed 
character fades and is lost. | 
We have access to no special sources of information respecting the 
late Rev. Thomas Bowring; what, therefore, we here say is subject 
to correction and supplement at the hands of those who knew him 
more intimately than we were privileged to do. He was one, how- 
ever, who left upon all who shared his acquaintance a very clear 
picture of himself, and no one could mistake that in him was pre- 
served for us a typical specimen of the cultured and evangelical 
Unitarian, as moulded by the best influences current in the denomina- 
tion at the beginning of this century. He was the survivor of 
a school of which few examples are left, a school which had its 
mannerisms and its limitations, but which exhibited a high consist- 
ency of conduct, unspotted devotion to principle, much clearness 
and charity of thought, and a living, firm and unobtrusive piety. 
Thomas Bowring was an Exeter man, belonging to a branch of 
the same family of which Sir John Bowring was the most distin- 
guished representative. The Bowrings were West of England Non- 
comformists ever since Nonconformity had a being; and they followed 
the fortunes of Liberal Dissent through all the successive phases of 
theological. change which converted the Calvinism of the Puritans — — 
into the Unitarianism of their lineal descendants. From early 
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his own, and his own received him not—when amid Judea’s low and fierce fanati- »- 
cism, forestalling the progression of ages, he spoke of universal interests in a 
universal language—not then more signally than now was he the needed Saviour 
aud Healer of men’s souls, the unapproached Teacher, the unworn Ideal, the only 
real Person to whom it would not shock the religious feelings of mankind to apply 
the titles, Son of Man and Son of God.” 

The published price of the volume is 7s. 6d. 


A History of the Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity in the 
Christian Church: By Hugh H. Stannus. With an Introduction 
and Appendix. By the Rev. R. Spears. (Christian Life Publishing 
Co.) The year 1881 was identified by Mr. Spears as “the fifteen- 
hundredth anniversary of the authoritative promulgation of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity,” and in that year, accordingly, a prize of fifty 
guineas was offered for the best essay on the Origin of the Doctrine 
in the Church. The successful essayist, among some thirty compe- 
titors, was Mr. Hugh Hutton Stannus, whom we are pleased to be 
able to claim as the son of an Ulster man, the late Rev. B. F. 
Stannus, though not an Ulster man himself. It is an excellent sign 
when a layman, engaged, like Mr. Stannus, in a laborious if delight- 
ful and artistic profession, turns his leisure time to good account in 
studies connected with the religious interests of the body to which 
he belongs. Even if, as is possible, those specially trained to theo- 
logical research will usually excel their lay brethren in minuteness of 
investigation, yet there is a freshness of approach, and a freedom from 
conventionality, about a layman’s dealing with theological topics, which 
will compensate for a lack of the deeply lettered style. Mr. Stannus, 
with much modesty, acknowledges his debt to ‘the scholarship of 
others,” but the plan and treatment are his own. In the shape of an 
introduction and appendix to Mr. Stannus’ essay, Mr. Spears has 
supplied us with one of the most valuable contributions to the armoury 
of the Unitarian controversialist that has ever proceeded from the 
press. It is truly multum in parvo. Mr. Spears evidently possesses 
a thorough familiarity with the whole stock of the arguments of his 
predecessors, and has given us the pith of them, with able additions 
of his own. One very remarkable and telling feature of his work is 
the constant reference to the admission, by Trinitarian writers, of the 
very points which Unitarians contend for. With these admissions 
the book is, so to speak, saturated. We greatly admire the unwearied 
pains of Mr. Spears’ workmanship ; and we feel the force of his posi- 
tions, even when, as in some few cases, we are not able to go the 
decisive lengths to which he goes. Thus, to mention one of these, 
we do not endorse the view that Scripture anywhere defines God as 
Unipersonal. This is, in our judgment, a doctrine of just and irre- 
sistible inference; but it is not an express statement of Revelation. 
Were it so, it is difficult to understand how the error defining God as 
Tripersonal could ever have arisen inthe Church. Scripture declares 
that there is one God and none other ; but, whether that one God is 
Tripersonal or not, Scripture does not in so many words determine. 
This is why, in Non-subscribing Churches, the question of Tri- 
personality or Unipersonality has always been left so far an open 
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question, that the adoption of neither solution has been reckoned a 
bar to membership. We also think that Mr. Spears goes beyond the 
warrant of Scripture when he maintains that its teaching is that 
prayer should be offered to the Father only. This doctrine, again, 
is an inference, based upon the fact that there is no instruction given 
to pray to any one else. The only passage which appears at all like 
a direct prohibition of supplication to Christ (John xvi. 23) is not 
certainly a prohibition at all, for it may be a mere statement of fact. 
And if it is a prohibition, it is limited both to a particular period, and 
to the act of asking questions (see R.V. margin). We think great 
caution should be exercised not to overstrain the direct argument 
from Scripture, or to confuse it with the indirect or inferential argu- 
ment. In the management of the inferential argument, a recourse 
(such as Mr. Stannus has made) to the thoughts of the earliest 
members of the Christian Church is of great value. They stood 
nearest to the time of the promulgation of the New Testament, and 
are likely to have been well informed as to the sense in which pas- 
sages, which may bear more than one meaning, were taken and 
understood by those for whom they were originally written. Hence 
Mr. Stannus’ exhibition of the comparatively late origin of the doctrine 
of the Trinity is applicable not only as disproof of the theory of the 
Tripersonality, but also as proof of the fact that, in inferring Uni- 
personality as the actual belief of the New Testament writers, we are 
committing no anachronism. We are greatly pleased with what Mr. 
Spears says both on the Creeds of the Church and on the Sufficiency 
of Scripture. 

‘*We are not about to express any hostility to creeds. They have had, and 
still have, their good and their evil side. What we wish for as a creed and bond 
of union in the Christian Church is that which expresses the thought of our Lord 
himself” (p. 79). 

This is much better than the somewhat vague denunciation 
of “human creeds;” which always tempts us to inquire whether the 
denouncers would prefer ‘inhuman creeds,” and whether those 
which they denounce are so very “ human ” after all, and not rather 
‘‘ asinine ” in some cases, ‘‘ diabolical” in others. It’is better, also, 
than the foolish counter-talk about recourse to some brand-new for- 
mulary of our own device. Mr. Spears is right in saying that what 
we really want, and all that we want, as a bond of our union, is “ the 
thought of our Lord himself.” Respecting Scripture he says : 

‘* If we are at all sincere in our profession, that the faith and practice of pure 
religion are sufficiently clear in the Sacred Volume, and that our appeal for the 
fundamentals of religion is to the ‘law and the testimony,’ ‘ that our faith should 
stand not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God,’ then we should stu- 
diously avoid all words and phrases which have no equivalents in the Bible” (p. 81). 

This clearly marks where we should jealously stand firm upon the 
ipsissima verba, and put aside our own phraseology, however plaus- — 
ible and satisfactory to ourselves ; namely, when we are propounding — 
“fundamentals,” to which we expect all professing Christians 
a common assent. It also guards against a servile antiq uariz 
in the use of Scripture, by allowing that in our modern s 
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may be new turns of phrase practically “ equivalent” to the thought 
of Scripture. Otherwise we should have no more right to employ 
the term Unipersonality in our own use, than we have to impose it 
upon others for their adoption. 

We predict a large circulation, and a very extensive usefulness, for 
this full and compact manual. It is to be had at two shillings per 
copy, and is well worth several times its price. 

Religion and Liberty: An address delivered at the opening of the 
Session 1882--3, of Manchester New College, London, By James 
Drummond, LL.D., Professor of Theology. (Williams & Norgate). 
This is a very noble address, reflecting equal honour upon the author 
and the occasion. On its title it bears, in the pithy terms of the 
original, the motto, “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
In reading some parts of Dr. Drummond’s glowing exposition of 
principles, we feel a little inclined to imagine that he has sometimes 
transposed the motto in his own mind, and would not object to read 
it “ Where the spirit of liberty is, there is the Lord.” But perhaps 
we are hypercritical. There is a singularly fine passage on the genesis 
of Christian theology, which we must transfer to our pages. 


“The Greek sought for the Divine by the path of philosophy. There must, 
indeed, have been some secret inspiration to start him on his career; but the 
interest of which he was conscious was a speculative interest, and the movement 
of Hellenic thought may be described in the present connection as an attempt on 
the part of the human mind to rise to the apprehension of God. The Hebrew, 
on the contrary, felt, not that he was seeking after God, but that God was seeking 
after him. His faith, like all true faith, was the response to a divine appeal. 
Instead of thinking it hard to discover God, and impossible to reveal him to the 
multitude, he found-his path beset by him on every side, and owned him as an 
encompassing presence from whom he could not flee. The profound truths which 
lay close to his experience he did not think out and logically establish, but uttered 
in words of poetry and prophecy, and called on all who would to hear. He felt 
that of himself he could not speak, and that the pure radiance of the eternal light 
might be dimmed in passing through the veil of humanity ; yet he could not choose 
but cry aloud what came to him as the word of God, and he knew that his 
countrymen must, in their inmost hearts, confess the truth of what he said. 
Neither of these methods could by itself produce a theology ; and, accordingly, 
theology in its strict sense is absent alike from the classical writings of Greece and 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. The systems unfolded in the former we more pro- 
perly describe as philosophy ; and in the latter, while great central truths are enun- 
ciated in words which, with unrivalled power, reveal the soul to itself and waken 
its dormant energies, there is little attempt to reduce these truths to a system, and 
to place them upon rational grounds. These two movements of the human mind 
had to be brought into combination before theology could arise ; and hence it was 
when, in Christianity, Hebrew inspiration transfused itself through Grecian thought, 
that theology, as distinguished on the one hand from philosophy, and on the other 
from the primary utterances of faith, became an acknowledged power in the 
world.” 


ABC of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Fesus Christ. By 
James A. Moncrieff, C.E., author of ‘‘ The Scientific Structure of the 
Universe.” (Marcus Ward & Co.) Little is to be made of this strange 
production. The writer says (p. 15), “In this age we are compelled 
to listen to a great deal of theological philosophy and no end of 
theological trash.” Here he is, happily for us, mistaken. He kindly 
sends us sixty-three pages of theological writing, which may be 
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“theological philosophy” or “ theological trash ;” we do not decide 
the point. Anyhow, we respectfully beg to assure him that 
nothing has compelled, or shall compel us, to trouble ourselves with 
a “great deal” of it. So far as we have read, it seems, we must admit, 
very well intentioned ; but it is exceedingly crude, and a small quantity 
has proved sufficient for us. It reminds us of Christadelphian pro- 
ductions by its matter; its diagrams are in the style of Law’s illus- 
trations of Jacob Boehme. 

The Parallel New Testament: the Authorised Version, 1611, 
arranged in Parallel Columns with the Revised Version, 1881. 
(Henry Frowde, or Clay and Son.) This is a smaller and cheaper 
issue of the Parallel New Testament. It may be purchased for 
eighteenpence, and is a handy pocket volume, clearly printed. At 
a glance one may here see the changes made in every page of the 
New Testament by the labours of the Revisers, changes for the most 
part decided improvements, and highly interesting to all liberal 
Christians, from their theological importance and bearing. 


Che West friend. 


[From THE Durcu or De Genesrer, py W. E. MELLONE. | 


¥ HAVE a friend with iron hand 
And calm, commanding eye ; 
Both quick to feel and understand, 
But stern, and grand, and high.” 
His word, his will, is law to me, 
He beckons, I obey ; 
Or if I struggle to be free, 
He takes all joy away. 
In pleasure, oft how stern his power, 
In love, or feast, or song ; 
His ruthless call cuts short the hour 
That fain I would prolong. 
He drives me from the dearest place 
Whenever dawns the day, 
And bids me in some narrow space 
With weary labour stay. 
In grief, my soul his summons hears : 
Be strong in calm and trust; 
Up! to thy work, no idle tears ! 
You cannot? But you must.” 
He brings me strife, and grants no rest 
Till each day’s labours end ; 
He burdens me, yet hath me blest, 
My tyrant, yet my friend ! 
I follow him, all work for me 
Is touched with peace and beauty; 
His very bonds make my heart free, 
And what his name? ’Tis Duty. 
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ints for Sunday School Lessons. 
(7th Fanuary ).—TuE New YEAR. 


Text,— Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me.”—Ps. li. ro. 

Read—Gen. i.-ii. 3; or, Psalm civ. “The Song of Creation.” 

Lesson.—The works of God ever wonderful, ever fresh, and a pledge 
of His constant care and His unfailing love. The New 
Year a reminder of the perpetual youth of the vast creation, 
and an incitement to “newness of life.” 


(14th January ).—TuHE First COMMANDMENT. 


Text.—“ Jesus answered, The first is, Hear, O Israel ; The Lord our 
God, the Lord is one; and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength.”—Mk. xii. 29, 30.(R.V). 

Read—Acts xvii. 16-34. “The God in whom we have our being.” 

Lesson.—-The knowledge of the true God and of His true character, 
as the basis of religion and conduct. God not served by 
ignorance but by the use of all the mind; nor by bigotry, 
but by the use of all the heart ; nor by idleness and apathy, 
but by the use of all the strength and soul. 


(21st January ).—THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 


Text.—“The second is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” —Mk. xii. 31. 
Or, 
For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this ; 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” — Gal. v. 14. 
Read—Luke x. 21-42. “The Good Samaritan,” 


Lesson.—The “ royal law ” (Jas. ii. 8) as the rule of life. 


(28th January ).—THE CHRISTIAN’S PATTERN. 


Text,— For I have given you an example, that ye also should do as 
I have done to you.”—John xiii. 15. 
Or, 
“Tf any man hath not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.”—Rom. viii. 9. 
Read—Matt. v. 1-20. “ Christ’s Picture of Himself.” 
Lesson.—Real Christianity is the possession of the spirit of Christ ; 
the outline of the Christian character is given in the Beati- 
tudes, which are a mirror of the Saviour’s excellence. 
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Co Correspondents, 


Ir1sH INTELLIGENCE.—Correspondents who kindly send us Items 
of Intelligence for publication are reminded that unless they reach 
the Office, Linenhall Works, by the zoth of the month, we cannot 
guarantee their insertion in the following number. ‘ 

Porrry.—We have on hand a very considerable number of con- 
tributions intended for this department. Some of them we may 
publish ; but it is impossible that we should do this in all cases. 
We cannot undertake to criticise the contributions so kindly sent by 
our friends, or to give reasons for not inserting them. 

ForTHCOMING ARTICLES.—In our next number may be expected 
to appear an account of “ The Father of Nonsubscription in Ireland”; 
a sketch entitled ‘“‘ The Story of Four Brothers”; a bundle of “ Notes 
from Vicenza”; and a paper on “ Numbers as a Test of Truth.” 

CONGREGATIONAL Recorps.—In response to the suggestion of a 
valued friend, we beg to say that we shall be happy to publish, from 
time to time lists of the succession of ministers in our various con- 
gregations connected with the Nonsubscribing Association, with, in 
some cases, a few brief particulars. We invite the kindly co-operation 
of our ministers in this scheme, which may be of utility in preserving 
the record of the names of faithful men, and which we are desirous 
of making as complete and correct as possible. We propose to 
begin, next month, with the succession of the ministry at Antrim. 

EccLesIasTicAL SUMMARY.—Two correspondents have asked us 
why, in our notes under this heading, we invariably begin with the 
Roman Catholics ; and one of the two does not understand why we 
pay any attention to that body at all. Our reason for heading the 
summary with the Roman Catholics is simply that theirs is the most 
ancient of existing Church organisations in this part of the world 
within the pale of Christianity ; and we may add that, in our judg- 
menf, they are the most thoroughgoing of all Trinitarians. Consider- 
ing the important place which they hold in the religious life of our 
country, it becomes us to know something about their movements. 
Believing, as we do, that Unitarian Christians are the most consistent 
Protestants, and in less danger of being captivated by the attractions 
of the religion of sacerdotal authority than any other people, we think 
they will get no harm, but rather good, from an intelligent and even 
respectful study of the doings and spirit of their Roman Catholic 
neighbours. Vio’ 


Jrish Intelligence. — 


THE promotion of the Solicitor General, 

A. M. Porter, Esq., Q.C., tothe office of | importance. 

Attorney-General, on the acceptance of | applause of all pai ties. 

a judgeship by his predecessor, is an | which has lately given ex 

event which we record with extreme ! opinion that the Unitariz 
leasure. Considering the size of the | bad way theologically, 1 
onsubscribing Church, the posts of | truly, that “Sir Edward 

distinction occupied by its members are | has been such an 


Mayor of Belfast that it will be difficult 
for any, man to comeafter him.” A sil- 
ver cradle was presented at Christmas to 
Sir Edward and Lady Cowan, in honour 
of the addition to their family born 
during the second year of Sir Edward’s 
Mayoralty. 

BALLYCLARE.—On Friday evening, 
the 8th Dec., an entertainment, con- 
sisting of music and readings, was given 
in the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
Ballyclare. ‘The building was crowded 
by a highly respectable and representa- 
tive audience. A hymn having been 
sung, on the motion of the Rev. 
English Crooks, seconded by Mr. Jas. 
Gregg, the Rev. C. J. McAlester, 
Holywood, was called upon to take the 
chair. The chairman having expressed 
the pleasure it gave him in being pre- 
sent, and his hearty sympathy with the 
object of the meeting, a new and varied 
programme was then gone through. 
At the conclusion of the proceedings a 


- vote of thanks, on the motion of Mr. 


S. Farquhar, seconded by Mr. Gregg, 
was passed by acclamation to the per- 
formers and the chairman, and the 
meeting terminated by the singing of 
the National Anthem. 

BELFAST,—We are glad to report that 
the treasurers of the York Street Non- 
subscribing Church announce that they 
have in hand £726 towards the Fund 
for a New Church and Schools. Our 
friends are doing wisely by working 
steadily away at the raising of this sum, 
so as to incur no debt.—At a Sunday 
School Conference held in the Lecture 
Room of the Second Congregation, on 
6th Dec., a paper was read by Rev. 
Christopher F Street, M.A., of Padi- 
ham.—The Institute of Faith and 
Science held its usual Christmas meet- 
ing in the Lombard Hall on the 22nd 
Dec. Five papers were contributed by 
the members on the chosen subject, 
“* Happiness.” 

BESSBROOK.—It is in every way 
a pleasing sign of the times that on 22nd 
Dec., a lecture in support of the Blue 
Ribbon Movement was delivered at the 
Friends Meeting-house, Bessbrook, by 
the President of the Nonsubscribing 
Association, the chair being taken by 
Mr, J. N. Richardson, M.P. 

CLoucu.—The Fourth Sunday 
School Conference of the Nonsubscrib- 
ing Association was held here on 30th 
November, Among those present were 
Revs. J. A. Crozier, B.A, (President 
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of the Association), John Hall, David 
Gordon, William Napier, John Porter, 
R. J. Orr, M.A., Thomas Dunkerley, 
B.A., T. H. M. Scott, Secretary of 
Sunday School Committee; Messrs. 
Charles Murland, J.P., Clotworthy 
Murland, Alex. M‘Cammon, Andrew 
M‘Cammon, David M‘Cammon, James 
Shaw, John Nelson, William Hay, 
Hugh Donnan, John M, Perry. Letters 
regretting inability to be present were 
received trom the Revs. C. J. M‘Alester, 
Alex. Gordon, M.A, ; F. Thomas, and 
J. A. Kelly. The President, in his 
opening remarks, stated that in no part 
of his presidential duty did he feel more 
deep or real interest than in that in 
which he was then engaged. Rev. J. 
Hall read a paper on ‘‘ The Religious 
Education of the Young,” which was an 
admirable review of the important field 
of early religious training taken from 
a purely Christian standpoint. After 
conference upon the paper, Rev. Thos. 
Dunkerley Scrpduoei the subject of the 
visitation of Sunday Schools in some 
thoughtful suggestions. Various speakers 
approved the contemplated purpose of 
the Committee to initiate, in the begin- 
ning of the coming year, a thorough 
visitation of Sunday Schools by appointed 
visitors taking up special districts. In 
the evening of the same day the Clough 
Congregational Soiree was held under 
the presidency of Chas. Murland, Esq., 
J.P., the meeting-house being crowded 
with persons of all denominations, and 
a number of earnest speeches made. 
The music was excellent. 
Dromore.—On Thursday evening 
7th Dec., a lecture was delivered in the 
school-room, Banbridge Road, by the 
Rev. T. Dunkerley, B.A., Comber, on 
“Garibaldi.” The lecturer gave a vivid 
sketch of the career of the Liberator of 
Italy, and spoke in warm terms of his 
noble character. On the motion of 
Mr. William Lilburn, seconded by Rev. 
James Rentoul, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Dunkerley for his able 
and instructive lecture. The choir 
added to the enjoyment of the audience 
by singing two or three part songs, 
accompanied on the piano by Miss 
Taylor. The proceeds of the lecture 
are to be devoted to the purchase of 
maps, &c., for the school. The chair 
was occupied by Rev. D. Thompson. 
MINISTERIAL EDUCATION FuND.— 
The Treasurer of the Nonsubsribing 
Association has furnished us with the 
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following list of contributions already 
paid to the above Fund; John Miller, 
Esq., J.P. (Comber), W. Riddel, Esq. 
(Belfast), J. R. Musgrave, Esq., J.P. 
(Belfast), H. J. M‘Cance, Esq. (Dun- 
murry), John Campbell, Esq. (Rath- 
fern), F. D. Ward, Esq., J.P. (Belfast), 
each £2; G. K. Smith, Esq., (Belfast), 
J. Rogers, Esq. (Belfast), S. Riddel, 
Esq. (Belfast), Rev. C. J. M‘Alister 
(Holywood), Rev. H. Moore, (New- 
townards), each £1. 

MIssION FUND OF NONSUBSCRIBING 
ASSOCIATION.—We are informed that 
several of our wealthiest congregations 
have taken up no collections as yet in 
aid of the Fund, and that only Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, and First Belfast have 
forwarded their contributions for the 
year 1882-3. This is a matter which 
should be attended to with as little 
delay as possible. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.—On Sunday, 
10th December, there were large attend- 
ances, when the minister, the Rev. J. 
J. Wright, conducted special services 
in celebration of the re-opening of the 
church after pewing, painting, altering, 
and enlarging. All the money needed 
for these objects had been raised before- 
hand, so that on Sunday the beautiful 
little church was opened entirely free 
from debt, but, in aid of the ordinary 
funds of the church, collections were 
taken up, which will realise in all close 
on £50. It is some eight or nine years 
since Mrs. Ritchie, of the Grove, laid 
the corner stone of this neat, substantial 
edifice, which stands on so central a 
site in the growing neighbourhood of 
Mountpottinger. It maybe stated here 
that this ‘‘outpost for God,” as Mr. 
Hopps called it when he preached here 
some two years ago, originated in a kind 
of ragged school. A few children from 
the streets were gathered together, and 
taught by some earnest Unitarians, who 
resided in the district. That effort, 
after hard work, resulted in a congrega- 
tion which has built this church, cleared 
off all debt, and now, on Sunday last, 
completed the project. During the last 
few months the interior of the church 
had undergone a complete transforma- 
tion, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Robert Watt, architect. The new pews 
are of pitch pine, edged with American 
walnut, and the panelled work behind 
the pulpit is of an exceedingly pretty 
design. The enlarged vestibule, the 
convenient vestry, together with the 


painting of the roof of the church, add 
greatly to the accommodation and 
beauty of the whole. The painting. 
will not be completed until the spring, 
when it is intended to put a dado round 
the walls to the height of the door, and 
paint the rest in some light tint. One 
of the chief additions to the comforts 
of the congregation on Sunday was the 
warming of the church. This was most 
successfully accomplished by means of 
a newly-invented stove by Mr. S. C. 
Davidson, of this town. At the rear 
of thechurch a commodious schoolroom 
is found. This is the gift of two mem- 
bers of the congregation—Mr. S. C, 
Davidson, of Belleavon, and Mr. T. H. 
Ritchie, of the Grove. At their own 
expense these two gentlemen have so 
enlarged the original reading-room, 
fitting it up with all conveniences, as to 
make a fine room for meetings, &c., 
and especially for Sunday-school work. 
The room is so arranged that it can 
easily be made into two smaller rooms, 
and is well ventilated. Much pleasure 
was evinced by the congregation, that 
their own minister, who for the past 
month had been away in broken health, 
was able to conduct the re-opening ser- 
vices. ‘* Not to tabernacle, but to be 
transfigured by ascending experiences, 
is the mission of the human soul,” was 
the keynote of the morning sermon, 
from the word: ‘‘ Master, it is good 
for us to be here, and let us make three 
tabernacles; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias.” 
NeEwry.—On 27th November, at the 
age of 73 years, died Mr. Andrew 
Thompson, an old and respected in- 
habitant of Newry. In every relation 
of life, he had deservedly earned the 
character of a worthy, honest man, an 
affectionate husband, a kind father, a 
generous employer, and a good neigh- 
bour. To know Mr, Thompson was 
to esteem him. His death is greatly 
regretted by a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Mr. Thompson was 
through life a zealous member, and for 
many years an office-bearer, of the 
Nonsubscribing Presbyterian Church of 
Newry, warmly interested in its well. 
being, and proverbial amongst his 
feltow worshippers for the punctual 
gularity of his attendance at 
religious services; and he 
the -last his undiminished 
leaving a generous bequest in 
congregational funds. rf 
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Ecclesiastical Summary. 


Rumours are again afloat respecting the 
probability of the opening of diplomatic 
relations between England and the 
Vatican. With Russia also, and Ger- 
many, the Pope is anxious to re-establish 
communications as between one sove- 
reign power and another.—The interest- 
ing old church of SS. Lawrence and 
Damasus, closed for restoration in 1868, 
has been re-opened with great splendour. 
It was close to this church that Pelle- 
grino Rossi Pius IX’s minister of state, 
was assassinated in 1848.—An evidence 
of the zeal with which efforts are made 
to recover the spiritual allegiance of the 
population of Rome; is seen in the 
audience given by the Pope to 1,800 
children from the schools of the Society 
for Promoting Catholic Interests. His 
Holiness entertained the scholars for 
two hours, and each child received a 
silver medal.—The auto-biographical 
souvenirs in which, with an engaging 
frankness like that of Montaigne, 
M. Ernest Renan has been de- 
tailing the process of his emancipa- 
tion from Catholicism, have cast a 
curious and instructive light upon the 
interior life of the Roman Catholic 
Church. With the doctrines of the 
church he had no difficulty, and, we 
may add, no vital concern; he took 
them on trust, and without examination ; 
he never thought of rejecting them, It 
was simply the refusal of the authorities 
to admit the standpoint of modern 
criticism in reference to the Scriptures, 
that decided him, as a scientific student 
of historical facts, to pursue his work 
outside the pale of the church, in which 
he still preserves a strong sentimental 
interest. His daughter was married the 
other day with the rites of the Greek 
Church.—Lady Tatton Sykes has joined 
the Roman communion ; her husband 
has not—at present; nor is it true that 
he has promised to build a Catholic 
Cathedral for Westminster.—The Scotch 
Supreme Court has decided against the 
Marquis of Bute in the matter of the 
Rothesay dispute about the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Chapel. At the same time, 
there is a curious compromise suggested 
by Lord President Inglis. hough 
the heritors may not alienate the site of 
this ruin, they may allocate it to Lord 
Bute and his heirs as a place of sepulture 
for ever ; and then, he may restore the 
building, and celebrate therein ‘‘all 


religious rites and ceremonies which by 
the law of Scotland may be performed 
in parish churchyards.” It seems that 
any religious rite, including the mass, is 
embraced in these terms. The heritors, 
however, are not likely to act upon the 
suggestion ; the majority of them are 
members of the Free Kirk. 

The See of Canterbury, we are told, 
has given to the Church no less than 
eighteen Saints and nine Cardinals. 
To the State it has supplied twelve 
Lord Chancellors, four Lords Treasu- 
rers, and one Chief-Justice. The last 
really great prelate in this proud suc- 
cession was Laud ; but Laud’s activity 
and daring brought the very existence 
of the Anglican Church into peril, and 
indeed threw its entire organisation 
under eclipse for a period. Men likely 
to develope a dangerous greatness have 
accordingly not been selected as the 
successors of Laud. The amiable 
Juxon, the Latitudinarian Tillotson, the 
timid Secker, the irreproachable Long- 
ley, have furnished the main types of 
courtly men on whom the choice of 
kings and prime ministers have usually 
fallen. By dignity of spirit, and by 
force of character, combined with 
tenacity of purpose and constitutional 
caution, Archbishop Tait had consi- 
derably elevated the ideal of the posi- 
tion and duties belonging to his high 
place, and we expect much of his suc- 
cessor. Elsewhere we have paid our 
tribute of warm respect to the deceased 
prelate. We have here to chronicle the 
speedy appointment of Dr. Edward 
White Benson, Bishop of Truro, to the 
vacant and envied post of Primate of 
All England. Dr. Benson is a Bir- 
mingham man, and unless we are mis- 
informed, his mother was originally a 
Unitarian. She was sister to the late 
Rev. Franklin Baker, of Bolton, and 
to Alderman Baker, the ex-Mayor of 
Manchester, himself at one time a Uni- 
tarian minister, and always a consistent 
Unitarian. ‘There is an etiquette which 
usually assigns the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to a graduate of the two great 
Universities alternately ; and, inasmuch 
as Oxford had already seen two of her 
sons in succession promoted to this 
highest ecclesiastical honour, it was con- 
sidered pretty certain that the turn of 
Cambridge was come. Rumour has it, 
that Dr. Harold Browne, the Bishop of 
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Winchester, was offered, and refused, the 
appointment. His advanced years, 
which in former years would have been 
esteemed a recommendation, are, in 
these more stirring times of the Church, 
a sufficient ground for declining to 
undertake the heavy and laborious 
responsibilities of the position. Failing 
Dr. Browne, opinion pointed to Dr. 
Lightfoot, of Durham, or Dr. Benson, 
of Truro. Forthe sake of the influence 
of sound Scriptural learning, we would 
have gladly seen the promotion of Dr. 
Lightfoot, the acknowledged leader of 
English scholars in the historic defence 
and scholarly interpretation of the New 
Testament. But for the organic and 
political interests of the Anglican 
Church, we do not doubt that the choice 
of Dr. Benson is the best that could 
have been made. . Being but a recent 
Bishop, he has not yet reached the 
House of Lords; his statesmanship is 
accordingly quite untried. But in his 
diocese he has proved himself eminently 
a man of affairs, and, in spite of his 
tustle with the Liberationists, a presence 
of stimulus and conciliation. He will 
probably be the most active Archbishop 
we have had since Laud. To the High 
Church party he is very acceptable, 
since, without being a ritualist, his 
sympathies are with high doctrine. 
At the same time, his warm spirituality 
has gained friends for his work and 
strengthened the Church, in the most 
Methodistical county of England. In 
fixing upon Dr. Benson, Mr. Gladstone 
has apparently made a very strong 
appointment.—Very shortly after the 
Archbishop’s death came the news of 
the decease of the venerable Bisho 

of Llandaff, Dr. Alfred Ollivant, born 


in 1798, a worthy ecclesiastical magnate’ 


of the old school, who had discharged 
the not very onerous duties of his Welsh 
diocese for 3} years.—Next followed the 
announcement of the death of Dean 
Close, of Carlisle, long Vicar of Chelten- 
ham. With him passes away almost the 
last representative of the old-fashioned 
Exeter Hall School of Evangelicals. 
He was a bitter opponent of Unitarian- 
ism in his Chcltenham days, and of 
tobacco after his removal to Carlisle. 
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broke out in St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Forest Hill, London, and, 
though several fire brigades were quickly 
in attendance, their united efforts failed 
to save the building. In each case the 
fire originated through the inattention 
of the person in charge of the heating 
of the place.—The Irish Presbyterian 
Church has lost an able minister in the 
person of Rev. Lowry Edmonds Berke- 
ley, till recently the Agent of the Sus- 
tentation Fund. He was born at Tully- 
hogue, County Tyrone, in 1823, and 
brought up among the Covenanters, but 
his Church life began in connection with 
the General Assembly. He was settled 
at Faughanvale, in 1850, and removed 
to Lurgan in 1858. His remarkable 
energies were freely given to the service 
of the Church, in nearly every depart- 
ment of missionary work, and his ex- 
hausting labours told upon his strength, 
and hastened his end. He had filled 
the Moderator’s chair in 1871, and was 
a man universally esteemed and held in 
regard by all. He passed away Dec.!1oth 
Swedenborgianism, or, to use its cor- 
rect ecclessiastical name, the New Jeru- 
salem Church, has lost a remarkable 
adherent in the person of Henry James 
(born at Albany, New York, 3rd Jan., 
1811 ; and died at Cambridge, Mass., 
18th Dec., 1882). Mr. James was edu- 
cated at Princeton for the Presbyterian 
ministry, but did not pursue thatcalling, 
partly owing, perhaps, to the fact that, 
in early life, he lost a leg, For a time 
he became a Sandemanian. But in 
1843, after two journeys to Europe, he 
was attracted by the ideas of Sweden- tT 
borg, of which he became one of the = 
most polished literary exponents. His : 
turn of mind was towards the subtler 
forms of mysticism ; of so-called Spiri- — 
tualism he was a strong opponent. 
Two aged ministers of the Unitarian — 
body have passed away with the closing 
year. We speak elsewhere of Rev. 
Bowring. Of the Rev. James Tap! 
who died 19th Dec., aet. ‘84, we m 
truly say that his vigorous spirit was 
harness to the last. He pre 
morning and evening with u 
power on the Sunday imm 
ceding his death, _ Mr. Tz 
was educated at the Gene 
Academy, entered the mini 
he was settled, among 
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Che Sufficiency of the Scripture. 


(Dros preamble of the Nonsubscribing Association declares it to be 
based upon principles which are Christian and Protestant. First 
comes the assertion of Christianity, which for the purposes of the As- 
sociation is defined as “allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
only King and Head of the Church.” Next comes the assertion of 
Protestantism, which is defined as “the maintenance of the great 
principles of the Reformation, viz., the Sufficiency of the Scripture, 
the right of Private Judgment, and the rejection of human authority 
in matters of faith.” 

It may be seen that the two lines of affirmation are not kept 
sedulously apart. They are practically intertwined. Christianity is 
presented in a Protestant form. For although “Jesus Only” is a 
Catholic motto, yet the statement that the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
sole “‘ Head of the Church,” was intended to exclude, and would, in 
its connection, be universally understood as excluding, the claims of 
any earthly Vicar of Christ. Similarly, Protestantism is presented in 
a Christian form. For, while “the right of Private Judgment, and 
the rejection of human authority in matters of faith ” are positions in 
themselves perfectly compatible with a neutral attitude towards the 
Christian religion, yet the maintenance of “the sufficiency of the 
Scripture” plants us again within the distinctive bounds of a Christian 
confession. Such, at least, is the light in which the phrase will be 
commonly read. How far its effect extends we proceed to consider. 
What is the “ sufficiency of the Scripture”? 

This is, indeed, a two-fold question, involving two distinct lines 
of inquiry, one dealing with matter of research, historical, literary, and 
critical ; the other with matter of opinion, speculative or dogmatic. 
The former of these questions may run thus, What do you mean by 
“the Scripture”? Produce the thing itself, and let us have a clear 
understanding at the outset.as to what is comprised in, and what is 
excluded from the contents of term. The other question then asks, 
What do you mean by the “ sufficiency” which you ascribe to “the 
Scripture” as thus defined ? 
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We may so far treat these questions separately, that the former of 
them may be raised and settled in complete independence of the 
other. And it is far better so to treat it. Steer clear of the examina- 
tion into the edifying uses of “the Scripture,” while you are first 
determining what “ the Scripture” is, as an actual entity. This it is 
quite possible to accomplish in theory ; though it is not easy to find 
the judgment cool enough to effect the separation with perfect 
equanimity. But we cannot so completely disengage the consideration 
of the second question from the influence of our prior determination of 
the first. And, if we could, we should reach a barren conclusion. 
Suppose the question “ What is the Scripture ?” to be waived, and 
the Scripture to be represented by x, an indeterminate quantity. To 
discuss the sufficiency of x, would be merely beating the air. We 
cannot deal with this, as with a purely abstract question. It is prac- 
tical, or it is nothing. It comes to us necessarily in a concrete shape: 
“The Scripture” being this, and not that, what are we to understand 
by its “sufficiency?” Accordingly, before entering upon the question 
which we especially propose to consider in this paper, it is incumbent 
upon us to say something about the other or preliminary question. 

What is “the Scripture”? The Roman Catholic Church would 
have no difficulty in answering this question by a single word. The 
Scripture is the Vulgate. For all controversial purposes, Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Vulgate version are synonymous expressions. But, 
though a Protestant might possibly admit the sufficiency of the 
Vulgate, it is clear that it is not of the Vulgate he is thinking, when 
he proclaims the sufficiency of “the Scripture,” as one of his tenets. 
The Vulgate contains too much, and too little. It embraces a whole 
series of books which the Protestant does not acknowledge as belong- 
ing to “the Scripture”; books which the Roman Catholic dis- 
tinguishes as Deutero-canonical, and which the Protestant calls 
Apocryphal. It does not present pure Scripture in its original form, 
but leaves us to the medium of a translation, which, like all transla- 
tions, is more or less a commentary. Again, the ordinary English 
Protestant, if asked what he means by “ the Scripture,” will probably 
own that his thoughts go at once to the version of 1611, the English 
Bible on which he has been brought up. But, while it is quite 
possible to maintain the sufficiency of the English Bible, this is not 
what is intended when the principle of the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
ture is enunciated. The English Bible has never been made a 
standard in controversy. 

By “the Scripture” we understand to be meant the books com- 
posing the English Bible, in their original form. And it is assumed 
that there is a general agreement as regards the precise books which 
constitute “the Scripture,” and as regards the readings which are to 
be accepted as furnishing the original text of those books. The _ 
assumption is that we can put our hands upon a given volume, and 
say: This is the Scripture ; these, and no more and no fewer, are its 
component parts; here you have them before you in their original 
state. It must be admitted that this assumption hardly represents 
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the situation of the case in our time. About some of the books thus 
associated as “the Scripture,” there has always been more or less of 
doubt. Grave questions, affecting the very principles of the settle- 
ment of the text, are debated with exceeding fierceness. Even more 
fundamental questions are opened by the fearlessness of modern 
research into the original shape, the date, the authorship of the 
existing contents of the Old and New Testaments. 

So much is this the case, that there are serious hesitations as to 
whether we can apply to its time-honoured uses “ the Scripture” as we 
now know it. When the old statements of principle were drawn up, 
“the Scripture” was taken to be a certain definite thing, having certain 
definite characteristics. It was a homogeneous whole; its parts were 
well ascertained ; its books had no history except that of an unbroken 
transmission to our times; its text had been providentially preserved. 
Can we reiterate this ancient claim? And if not, can we adhere to 
the Protestant estimate of the place of Scripture in theology ? 

We are quite aware that there are those who think this question 
unanswerable. Modern criticism, they affirm, has destroyed the 
foundation of the original Protestantism. If we are to have a Pro- 
testantism at all, it must be erected on a new basis. It can be 
planted on sure Scriptural ground no longer. This is a view which 
we do not share. Without doubt, changes are needed, to adopt 
Protestantism to the conditions and requirements of the present age. 
Not, however, a shifting of the base, but modifications of the super- 
structure, are required by the existing state of Biblical knowledge 
and spiritual advancement. 

In support of this position, we appeal historically to the broad 
facts of the frank, intelligent dealing with Scripture, characteristic of 
the first Reformers. Erasmus was not, technically speaking, a 
Reformer ; but Erasmus largely assisted the Reformers in arriving 
at a just estimate of Scripture. He gave them, through the press, 
the New Testament in Greek. He aided them, in many other ways, 
to study its contents and ascertain its true character. But our appeal 
is not to a half-and-half man like Erasmus. We invoke the wit- 
ness, and we plead the example, of the actual founder of Protes- 
tantism, great, undaunted Luther himself. Luther went far beyond 
the tentative criticism of Erasmus, in the bold and vehement recog- 
nition of precisely those facts respecting the Scripture to which 
renewed attention has been called in modern times. 

“ He looked at the Scriptures,” says Mr. Beard, “with an indi- 
vidual eye, and was not restrained by any superstitious reverence 
from reporting what he thought he saw. He asked, what it mattered 
even if Moses were not the author of Genesis? He saw the essential 
superiority of the Books of Kings over those of Chronicles as an 
historical record, and did not hesitate to pronounce the former the 
more credible. He discovered the dramatic character of the Book 
of Job, and compared its structure to that of the Comedies of 
Terence. The Book of Ecclesiastes, he thought, was not the pro- 
duction of Solomon, but of Sirach, and belonged to the time of the 
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Maccabees. He wished that the Second Book of Maccabees and 
that of Esther did not exist, partly for their too Jewish tendency, 
partly because they contain much heathen folly. He points out that 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, as we have them, are not in chronological 
order, and hence infers that they were made into a book, not by the 
prophet himself, but by a compiler. The story of Jonah he stigma- 
tizes in the strongest terms as absolutely incredible, ‘more lying and 
more absurd than any fable of the poets; and if it did not stand in 
the Bible, I should laugh at it as a lie.’ He declares the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to be the work neither of Paul nor of any other apostle, 
and rightly appeals to chap. ii. 3 to prove that the author must have 
belonged to another generation than the apostolic. ‘ Who wrote it; 
he says, ‘is unknown, but also it does not matter.’ He did worse 
than call the Epistle of James a letter of straw: he did not believe 
it to be the production of an apostle at all, and would not admit that 
it was possible to reconcile its doctrine with that of Paul.” “The 
Epistle of Jude he clearly saw to be an extract from or a copy of 
2 Peter, and to be post-apostolic. Last of all, the figurative charac- 
ter of the Apocalypse offended him: he found nothing like it in any 
prophet either in the Old or the New Testament, and in a Preface, 
which was afterwards suppressed, he declared that he held it as 
neither prophetic nor apostolic” (Zbbert Lectures, pp. 157-159, with 
references. ). 

To Zwingli, to Melanchthon, and, generally speaking, to the noble 
host of those who among the Reformers were at once first in date and 
first in rank, we may appeal for evidence, similar in kind, if not so 
substantial in degree, of an intelligent handling of Scripture, essen- 
tially modern in its spirit and character. Nay even the commentaries 
of Calvin are not without kindred proofs of a perception of the real 
structure of Scripture, and of the critical problems which a knowledge 
of that structure must inevitably open. 

The men, then, who actually constructed Protestantism, taking the 
Scripture as their basis, were not so blind to the facts with which they 
had to deal, as some moderns suppose. The harder view of the 
Scripture, which is too much taken for granted in these times as the 
essentially Protestant view, was not the view of the first makers of the 
Reformation. It comes to us mainly from the later editions of the 
Institutio of Calvin, the product of the Reformation in its second and 
over-dogmatic stage; and, like most of the peculiarities of Calvinism, 
it is an assumption of tremendous strength, but an assumption made 
in clean defiance both of historic and of spiritual facts. 

The principle of the sufficiency of the Scripture, in so far as it is 
a principle of the Reformation, must be compatible with the fullest 
recognition of the real character of the Scripture. Let not Calvin’s- 


gigantic services to Protestant Europe, in almost every direction, pre-_ __ 


vent us from remembering that the Reformation is not Calvin; nor 


are Calvinistic conclusions the measure of Protestant principles. 
Luther may have been all wrong in his particular reading of Scriptural 
phenomena; and so may be the modern men, who follow in his wake, 
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substituting, however, the cautious methods of science for the rude 
courage of mother wit. On the other hand, they may be right; and 
it is of the highest consequence to realise the fact that Protestantism 
in its inception, at the very time when it took the Scripture as its 
basis, took also the most fearless examination of Scripture under its, 
protection. If Protestants of a later date have forgotten all about 
this ; if, while insisting rightly upon the spiritual place, they have 
ignored the living features of Scripture, and ceased to take account 
of its limitations; the consequent failure of reverence for its real 
and lasting authority is not the fault of the Scripture itself, but of 
its purblind interpreters and stupid advocates. 

Having said thus much on the preliminary question, we proceed 
to our main topic. And here let it be observed that we are not 
going to set about to prove the sufficiency of Scripture, or to account 
for it. To these questions we may recur. Assuming it now, as a 
fundamental part of Protestantism, we shall endeavour to determine 
with precision what this principle implies, and to what its main- 
tenance commits the Christian mind. 

It is difficult to determine the exact date of the formulation of the 
phrase “the sufficiency of the Scripture.” We do not find it in the 
Anglican Articles, or in the Westminster Confession, though in the 
’ index to the latter, we find “the sufficiency and perfection of the 
Scripture.” The Larger Catechism touches cautiously on the point, 
when it says that “his word and spirit only do sufficiently and effectu- 
ally reveal him unto men for their salvation.” Here perhaps we are 
to understand “ sufficiently” as referring separately to the Word, and 
“ effectually ” as relating to the Spirit; but another interpretation is 
possible. The earliest express enunciation of the principle that 
occurs to us, is in the Scottish National Covenant of 1581, where, 
among the errors of the Roman antichrist, is enumerated “ his 
erroneous doctrine against the sufficiency of the written word.” 
Possibly we have here an echo of some earlier document, to which 
our research has not carried us. 

In the absence, however, of the means of tracing further back 
the hfstory of the phrase in question, it may not be without interest 
to identify the man by whom it was for the first time introduced into 
a British confession of faith. This was John Craig; born in 1512, 
and left an orphan by the death of his father on Flodden field, in 
1513. Educated at St. Andrew’s, he became tutor in England to 
the family of Lord Dacre. Returning to Scotland, he joined the 
Dominican order; was suspected of heresy and imprisoned ; but, 
regaining his liberty, travelled to England, France, and Rome. 
Here he won the favour of Cardinal Pole, and was in consequence 
intrusted with the education of novices in the Dominican convent 
at Bologna. Thence he was despatched on various missions, in- 
cluding a commission to reform a monastery of his order in the isle 
of Chios. Coming back to Italy, a copy of Calvin’s Znstitutio fell 
in his way, and revived the latent tendencies to doctrinal heresy. 
The Roman Inquisition condemned him to the flames, and the very 
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day for his execution was fixed, rgth Aug., 1559. But, during the 
previous night, Paul IV. expired, and the populace, detesting his 
rule, set fire to the buildings of the Inquisition, and liberated the 
prisoners. John Craig, after a series of somewhat legendary adven- 
tures, arrived at Vienna; and obtaining letters of safe conduct from 
Maximilian II., passed through Germany and England to his native 
land, and there joined the Reformation. Unable, at first, to express 
himself in his mother-tongue, he preached in Latin in the Magdalen 
Chapel, Edinburgh; was afterwards appointed to the Canongate 
Church, and in 1562 became the trusted colleague of John Knox at 
the High Church. He was one of the commissioners to arrange the 
ecclesiastical policy of Scotland in 1572. Subsequently he was 
minister at Montrose, and in 1574 at Aberdeen. He was Moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1576. In 1577 he returned to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1579 he was associated with John Duncanson as’ 
minister of the King’s household. It was in this capacity that, on 
the request of James VI., he drew up, in January, 1581, what was 
originally known as the King’s Confession. This was subscribed by 
the royal household, and afterwards, by order of the Privy Council 
and the General Assembly, imposed upon the general body of the 
people. The term National Covenant, by which it is generally 
known, does not seem to have been applied to the document until 
nearly a century later, in order to distinguish it from the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1643. Dean Stanley, of course, hopelessly 
confounds the two. It will be seen that John Craig was in his 79th 
year when he drew up the King’s Confession. He died 12th Dec., 
1600. In the same year he published a Catechism, dedicated to his 
old parishioners at Aberdeen, which was adopted by the General 
Assembly for general use. A memorial brass in his honour has this 
month been placed in the newly-restored High Church (St. Giles’ 
Cathedral), at Edinburgh. 

As laid down in the National Covenant, the principle we are 
dealing with, though positive in form, is negative in its application. 
It is a defensive principle, as against Rome, and the allies of Rome. 
Its office is to exclude the necessity of resort to other sources of 
divine knowledge. Scripture is sufficient, means that tradition, the 
Fathers, the great Councils, even the Catholic Creeds, may be dis- 
pensed with. It does not necessarily imply that matter derived from 
these sources is error; but it certainly implies that all knowledge 
derivable from these sources alone may safely be neglected by a 
Christian man. 

The principle is equally effective to set aside fresh revelations in 
the future, as to protect past revelation from corruption. It is true 
they may occur; but it is equally true that we need not attend to 
them as part of our religious duty. Should such revelations ever 
hereafter be made, they must be superfluous, for Scripture is sufficient. 
Supposing them to contain new doctrine, we shall, on the same 
principle, be safe in neglecting it. Take even the extreme case of 
an alleged fresh dispensation, affording new, and, let us say, easier 
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terms of salvation, a nearer way to heaven, a more immediate access 
to God. How will it affect a confessor of the sufficiency of the 
Scripture? Already he has all the security of salvation that his soul 
requires. His principle assures him that he is in a seaworthy sailing 
ship ; and he is under no moral necessity of exchanging it for a 
steam vessel. He is entitled to say to the new prophet, as he has 
already said to the old Pope, and he need say it in no antagonistic 
spirit: If you claim to multiply the essentials, I reject your claim ; 
if not, with what is sufficient I am sufficed. He may even go a little 
further, and add, with Mr. Beard, in the lectures already quoted, 
“T do not believe that religion has anything to offer to man 
that the Gospel does not hold.” This raises a presumption against 
the recurrence of divine revelation, in any quarter where the 
Scripture is accessible. But the presumption must not be pushed 
too far ; for, as we shall see, Scripture itself embraces matters which, 
in relation to its main purpose, are instances of the divine generosity. 

It is perhaps easier to construe the principle on its negative than 
on its positive side. For what things is the Scripture sufficient? The 
general answer is plain. The Scripture is sufficient to make us wise 
unto salvation. This the Roman Catholic denies ; this the Protes- 
tant affirms. Buta great many questions arise out of this simple 
statement, to some of which we must advert. 

Is the Scripture sufficient in all cases to explain itself, without 
possibility of reasonable doubt? Few, if any, will maintain this 
paradox, in all its strictness. As regards the essentials of salvation, 
Protestants affirm that Scripture is practically self-interpreting. This 
is implied in “the right of Private Judgment.” It would be an 
empty concession, to guarantee the sufficiency of the Scripture in the 
business of salvation, and yet insist that without the aid of some 
other authority its salutary teaching cannot be arrived at. Thus when 
Erasmus avows that the words of Christ are ‘‘ not insufficient,” but 
permits the Church to act as their interpreter (Letter to Pirkheimer, 1 gth 
Oct., 1527), he takes away with one hand what he seems to give with 
the other. But it is not necessary to contend, contrary to experience, 
that the self-interpreting plainness of the Scripture extends to all its 
recesses. That the comparison of Scripture with Scripture supplies 
the best means of interpretation, will be pretty generally allowed ; but 
that the true interpretation can by this means, or by any means, be 
reached in all cases, is an assertion which may be left to fanatics. 
And, if this be so, it follows that there are portions of Scripture, more 
or less, which, when we speak of its sufficiency, may be discarded 
from view. They may hereafter yield truths, and important truths ; 
but not truths requisite for our salvation. Otherwise, as they cannot 
now be gained from Scripture alone, the sufficiency of Scripture would 
be destroyed. 

The Anglican article is therefore probably right when it puts the 
case thus: “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salyation;” 
not that a// Scripture is thus necessary. Scripture is sufficient, and 


something more, This is evident from the passage on which the 
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article is based. “The sacred writings which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 
iii. 15), and which Timothy had known “ from a babe” cannot be 
taken as including the whole New Testament. ‘That some of the 
New Testament is included, is probable from Timothy’s age, and 
from the subject matter alluded to; but clearly not all of the New 
Testament. Chillingworth, the author of the famous saying, “ the 
Bible, the Bible only, the religion of Protestants” (often erroneously 
quoted “the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the 
religion of Protestants”) holds that a single Gospel contains all the 
requisites of salvation. And, in like manner, missionaries to the 
heathen will often feel that, when they have translated a single 
Gospel into the native speech of a barbarous people, they have 
thereby placed the message of Christianity into the hands of those 
for whom they labour. If so, we might be inclined to say that the 
Scripture is much more than sufficient for its special end, unless we 
remembered that Scripture has to deal with all sorts of men and 
minds, and what can best convey the seed of vital religion into one 
heart may not be that which is best adapted to the securing of the 
same end with another. 

Is the Scripture sufficient, in all cases, for the precise statement 
of theological truth, of moral duty, and of ecclesiastical requirements ? 
This question is intimately connected with “the rejection of human 
authority in matters of faith.” Mr. Beard has observed that there is 
a difference between Luther and Zwingli in the application of the 
Scripture test to the discrimination of true from false doctrine and 
practice. Luther is ready to allow what Scripture does not expressly 
deny or forbid. Zwingli refuses to admit anything which Scripture 
does not directly warrant. Between these two positions there is a 
third, that taken by the Westminster Confession; viz., that the 
essential truths of Christianity are “either expressly set down in 
Scripture, or, by good and necessary consequence, may be deduced 
from Scripture.” The Anglican article does not stipulate even for 
“necessary consequence,” but contends that whatsoever “may be 
proved” by Scripture, may legitimately be included among the re- 
quisites of salvation. A fourth position is that taken by Unitarians ; 
namely, that a doctrine, to be esteemed Scriptural, must not only have 
the warrant, but be capable of expression in the very words of Scrip- 
ture. 

Calvin, whose objection to the term Trinity is well known, may be 
quoted in support of this demand ; but he did not adhere to it in prac- 
tice. Nor, indeed, do Unitarians themselves, though they expect their 
opponents to do so. The specific Unitarian doctrine, that of the 
Unipersonality of God, is as little in a position to appeal to the 
express sanction of Scripture language, as is the contrary doctrine of 
the Tripersonality of God. If the word “Trinity,” and the phrase __ 
“One God in Three Persons,” be unscriptural, equally unscrip- 
tural is the word “ Unipersonality,” or the phrase “One God 
in One Person.” There is, however, this difference: Unitarians 
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do not rank their doctrine among the essentials to salvation. 
Trinitarians very generally do. The Unitarian is, therefore, so 
far, more consistent in his reliance upon the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture than his opponent. But if the question be as to the test of 
right opinion, as distinct from the requisites of vital religion, the 
Unitarian orthodoxy can no more claim to be an excerpt from the 
bare Scripture, apart from “human creeds,” than the Trinitarian 
orthodoxy can. In either case, the doctrine is one of inference. On 
one side or the other, if not on both, there must be bad reasoners ; 
but the matter in dispute is one which the Scripture affords room for 
discussing. The Nonsubscribing Association fully admits this, since 
it leaves the doctrine of the Trinity an open question with its 
members. 

Does then the “sufficiency of the Scripture” imply that the Scrip- 
ture furnishes answers to all the questions which the human mind 
can raise in matter of theology? Assuredly not. The Scripture no 
more professes to give complete information in theology, than in 
physics, history, or philosophy. It is sufficient for its purpose, and 
its purpose is a practical one. If that purpose be secured, and the 
way of salvation learned, the office of Scripture is fulfilled. 

In this connection, the question unavoidably arises, Does the 
persuasion of “the sufficiency of the Scripture” imply that a Christian 
man is bound to give credence to all its parts? A Christian man is 
bound to save his own soul, and the Scripture shows him the way. 
Beyond that, he is under no religious obligation of credence. Sup- 
pose him to deny as frankly as Luther, or as deliberately as some 
moderns, the authenticity or the credibility of portions of the Scripture, 
he is within his rights, as a being who is bound to exercise intelligence 
under the obligation of responsibility. He may frame wrong conclu- 
sions; and he may indulge to his hurt a sceptical spirit, which will 
pervert his perceptions of fact. But Scripture is not meant to quiet 
the action of the human mind. Its office is to secure the regenera- 
of the heart. 

One more question should be considered. Does the sufficiency 
of Scripture imply its necessity? That is to say, May there be some 
other sufficient guide? ‘To deny this, would be to limit the action 
of the Spirit of God, in a way for which we have no warrant. The 
divine law of parsimony forbids us to anticipate, as observed already, 
that, where Scripture is accessible, other revelation of the will of God 
will be granted, in addition to what is admitted to be enough. But 
where Scripture is not accessible, what forbids the approach, in other 
ways, of divine mercy to the human soul? ‘The Westminster Con- 
fession makes Holy Scripture “most necessary,” on the ground that 
“former ways of God’s revealing his will unto his people ” are “ now 
ceased.” The Westminster Confession is consistent in going on to 
exclude from possibility of salvation large portions of the human race. 
But the Scripture itself leads to another conclusion, when it speaks 
of the Almighty as “ not wishing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” 
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Che late Bishop of matal. 


[MemoriaL Discourse By Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG]. 


‘*T am not able to bear all this people alone, because it is too heavy for 
me.”—Numbers xi. 14. 


We may be legendary in the narratives of the wanderings 
of the people of Israel in the wilderness, it certainly is not 
legendary that to their great leader the burden was often grievous 
to be borne. One man with a high ideal and a mighty purpose alone 
at the head of a nation! One man with foresight for the future and 
far-reaching design alone at the head of a horde that lived and planned 
from day to day only, or from hour to hour! One man with large 
mind that embraced difficulties and expected them, and knew that 
they must be met and conquered for the supreme end ultimately in 
view alone at the head of a host that was cast down by every difficulty 
and clamoured incontinently at every obstacle ! 

And so to the great and lonely soul times would come when the 
din of the people in his ears would be too much, and the far-off pur- 
pose of a consolidated nationality would seem too dim and difficult, 
and protest would assert itself within him against the charge laid 
upon him by his God ; and the plaint would issue from the weary 
lips, ‘‘ Wherefore layest thou the burden of all this people upon me ? 
Why sayest thou unto me Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing 
father beareth the sucking child? Iam not able to bear all this 
people alone, because it is too heavy for me.” 

And the story goes that then the voice of the Lord came to. 
Moses, saying, “ Gather unto me seventy men of the elders of Israel, 
and I will take of the spirit which is upon me, and will put it upon 
them ; and they shall bear the burden of the people with thee, that 
thou bear it not thyself alone.” 

O the comfort of those seventy! They might not be very wise 
and statesmanlike. They might not greatly aid him in counsel of 
contrivance. ‘The supreme genius of the mighty legislator might be 
lacking in their minds. But they were of his spirit. They sympa- 
thised with his purpose ; they believed in his policy ; they accepted 
his principle ; they were at one with him thenceforth ; and, however 
loud might be the clamour of the multitude, Moses had seventy fast 
friends around him now who were of one mind with him and would 
stand by him to the end. And so he rose up with vision cleared 
and nerve braced and resolution made indomitable and went on, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, to the achievement of his 
sacred purpose. 

In a far southern land, remote from friends and home, there has 
just died one more lonely than lonely Moses, the Moses not of his 
own race, but of tribes barbarous and despised, the pleader with men __ 
of his own blood for oppressed and hated aliens; one bearing the ~ 
same high title as the spiritual peers who here at home make pomp 
and pageant in the Church of Christ, he out there begrudged eventhe 
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poor dignity of an African episcopate, no seventy elders sharing with 
him the spirit which God breathed in him, but all alone. Bishop 
Colenso has died out there, and men say he has died of a broken 
heart. He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities, And now the wounded heart, the bruised spirit, have 
found the rest of death. 

To those who really understand and realise what the last ten 
years of Colenso’s life have been, their tragedy and their sublimity so 
take captive the imagination that thought is arrested and detained 
from any contemplation of his earlier fame. Yet that would be but 
an inadequate tribute to his heroic memory which made no mention 
of the struggles in which his mid-career was spent. 

There are not many lives so sharply divided into eras as that of 
this bishop who is dead. Second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman at 
Cambridge, Colenso began life as a distinguished mathematician; and 
his school manuals—which reached a prodigious circulation—ushered 
in the era of the more rational teaching of the hard science of num- 
bers, Little did the excellent clergymen who availed themselves of 
his labours in the training of their pupils dream that those convenient 
columns of examples came from the pen of one who should prove the 
greatest heresiarch of his age. Little did the English merchant 
brought up on his Arithmetic conceive that its author should be the 
unsparing rebuker of that grasping trade which sacrifices tribes and 
races to its overwhelming greed. 

But, moving on a few brief years, we find the arithmetician merged 
in the Biblical critic ; and for the first time a distinguished British 
ecclesiastic handles the weapons long familiar to the Dutch or German 
scholar. The circumstance which first turned the good bishop in 
this direction is intensely characteristic of the simplicity and direct- 
ness which marked his mind. A sable native of his diocese, helping 
him to translate the Scriptures into Zulu, exclaimed with amazement 
at some of the earlier narratives concerning the history of the children 
of Israel, and straightly put it to the bishop whether he himself 
believed the stories. Confronted thus in practical jform with those 
great problems to which he had given little heed before, Colenso 
plunged forthwith into the systematic investigation of the Pentateuch. 
Through a long series of years he worked off a series of volumes of 
ever increasing bulk and ever waxing critical thoroughness, in which 
he utterly abandoned the traditional view of inspiration and of the 
authorship of Moses, and freely committed himself to the theory that 
all the books from Genesis to Joshua are compound works, layer 
after layer of literary deposit, here and there an ancient granite frag- 
ment jutting out from the conglomerate and unworn by all the 
centuries, but mainly stratum: upon stratum of composition welded as 
the history of Israel ran its course into the solid mass which now 
bears to the careless eye such a look of unity. 

A heresy such as this, twenty years ago, was no light matter in the 
Church of England. Not yet had the solid phalanx of orthodoxy 
been fairly broken. It was those early days when the Essays and 
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Reviews had filled bishops’ palaces and country rectories with 
unanimous dismay,—those early days when a great leader spoke of 
“Ecce Homo” as the most pernicious volume ever belched from 
the jaws of hell,—that “Ecce Homo” which, if it came out now, 
would be welcomed by the orthodox with one chorus of applause as 
a vindication of the Christian against the unbeliever. It was those 
early days; and the storm broke in wildest fury on Colenso’s head. 

We ourselves are heretics, outcasts from the national temples, 
aliens to the creeds accepted in high places, questioners of many 
things which devout men of an antique type deemit damnable to 
question. We sometimes compliment each other on what we call 
our courage in this matter. But we are here in the midst of friends, 
a strong body which need fear neither priest nor church, a solid mass 
of public opinion at our backs ; and we have no apprehension of any 
social forfeits to be paid, which we cannot pay with equanimity, for 
the free use of our brains and tongues, But here was a man bound 
by earliest association and the constraining force of high official 
responsibility to the Established Church. Even at home that Church 
was then unpenetrated by the spirit of the broader and nobler thought ; 
while out there in the colonies the deadly chain of authoritative 
orthodoxy lay heavy on the Church’s limbs. It was real courage 
that was needed there and then to say and write the strong true 
word ; the courage that must watch friends drawing aloof and must 
feel the chill of loneliness and grave disapproval from those around. 
The courage we need to say a heretical thing is the courage the 
bather needs to plunge into the bracing bath. The courage Colenso 
needed was the courage of the bold swimmer who risks death in the 
driving sea that he may save a brother's life. 

But that was only the second great era in the days of Bishop 
Colenso. There still remained the more searching ordeal of the 
third. After all, even in South Africa, and even twenty years ago, 
there was at least a group of friends who would not draw aloof 
from one they honoured for any lack of discipline in theological 
opinion. And so, I suppose, Colenso had so far at least the comfort 
of Moses when the Lord filled seventy out of the host with the same 
spirit which was in him. At least some clearer-sighted ones held by 
him there, and believed that his teaching was true and wholesome. 
And when he sought for a brief season his English native land, 
though his brother bishops ostracised him, and the pulpits of the 
Church which he adorned were closed against him, yet there were 
thousands who made him to know that they rejoiced in his word and 
work, and tendered friendship and admiration to the heretic. 

But the severer trial was yet to be, when no seventy should gather 
round, when the groan should go up to God, “I am not able to bear 
all this people alone, because it is too heavy for me,” and still the 

_ testing voice of God should call upon him alone to bear the burden, 
even till it weighed him to the grave. y | 

This is no place and time for the discussion of British policy in — 
South Africa during these last dozen years. I desire altoge . 
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refrain from any deliverances on the negotiations and wars which 
have in that space of time so profoundly affected our relations with 
the native races. I have my own strong view on the general drift of 
our policy ; but that is not our subject now. Our subject is the con- 
duct of this servant of the Church out there on the border-land 
between British enterprise and savage simplicity, and the part he 
played for justice, truth, and mercy. 

Colenso believed—and the belief was founded on the most 
laborious and minute inquiry—that the Colonial Government had 
been guilty of the most disgraceful double-dealing and the most high- 
handed tyranny in their treatment of the Kaffir prince, Langalibalele. 
He believed again, later on, and the belief was founded on no less 
conscientious study of the facts, that the Home Government had 
been utterly misled and inveigled into a most mischievous and wicked 
war in the case of the Zulu king, Cetewayo. Let us pass by for to- 
day the question whether these beliefs were rightly come to, con- 
tenting ourselves with observing that they were conscientious, that 
they were not eagerly, but most painfully embraced, and that they 
were against the whole drift and bent of Colenso’s training and asso- 
ciation. But the road of truth once seeming to him to lie that way, 
he set his foot on it as unfalteringly as on that other path of theologi- 
cal inquiry, to which, in years gone by, his Zulu scholar had invited 
him. And at every step it became clearer to him that this was the 
right path that he was walking ; and at every step to press on therein 
became at once more painful to him on every personal consideration, 
and more inevitable to his uncompromising conscience. 

Colenso’s task in both these matters was simply to see to it that 
England should know the iniquity which he believed to be committed 
in her name. Without him she never would have known it; the 
channels of official information were polluted ; the whole weight of 
colonial prejudice and sentiment was dead against him in the struggle 
in which he was engaged. 

The ‘theological heresy had needed a brave and simple heart for 
its avowal. The folitical and social heresy needed the enthusiasm of 
the prophet and the steadfast boldness of the martyr to avow it and to 
stand by it. We, at home, have little conception indeed of the 
deadly persecution which presses on the man in our African or 
Asiatic colonies who will go clean against colonial opinion in ques- 
tions affecting the relations of the European to the natives. The 
Englishman in China who denounces the opium traffic stirs a resent- 
ment which has its roots in the tenderest places of self-interest. The 
Englishman in India who at this moment supports the proposal to 
place Hindus on the judgment-seat when Englishmen are concerned 
rouses a hatred proportioned to the white man’s contempt of his 
swarthy brother. But, probably, to understand the passionate anger 
and indignant hatred which Colenso called down upon his head, we 
must imagine an abolitionist lifting up his voice in the days of negro 
slavery in the heart of the Southern States. It was as though a 
temperance reformer were to proclaim his gospel in a land where 
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every man’s bread depended on the liquor trade, or as if one rose up 
in the Grand Stand on the Derby day and denounced horse-racing 
as an iniquitous and pernicious sport. 

And so in utter loneliness—with scarcely a sympathiser of his 
own race outside his own household for hundreds and thousands of 
miles around—year after year persistently Colenso spoke and wrote 
and lived the word that he believed his God laid on him—the word 
of justice, of truth, of mercy. The little band of colonials who had 
sided with him in his Biblical heresies fell from him. Opinion all 
round about him, wherever he could go, held him a traitor. As it 
was with Jeremiah when the very depth of his patriotism cost him all 
reputation as a patriot, so was it now with this English clergyman. 
Reviling, insult, scorn were his daily food. And still he kept his 
serene temper, lived his daily round in gentle piety, spoke no harsh 
word in self-defence though his words of denunciation for the crimes 
he exposed gathered up all the energy of his noble and fearless 
manhood. Still he sought out the native chieftains and the humblest 
sons of the weaker races and taught them to call him friend and to 
believe that the white man could be just and true and merciful. Still 
his heart quivered under the taunts and persecutions of the men of 
his own blood. And so he pressed on daily with his work—snatch- 
ing but now and then leisure for the quiet studies which he loved— 
refusing the well-earned quietude of an English home-—till the burden 
was more than he could bear and he laid him down wearily to die. 

O, the lesson that there is in such a lifeas that! In old times the 
test of courage was sharp and quick. Patriotism, devotion, high and 
gallant principle had their challenge in the occurrences of every day. 
The invader lay about your city, and you had forthwith to determine 
whether you would help to man the walls. Or the persecutor hailed 
you before the judge, and you had forthwith to elect life and apostacy 
or Christ and death. But now that which we call civilisation has so 
smoothed the way for us that we may move easily down the path of 
life, and never hear the call to some terrific choice thundering at our 
ears. But the silent appeal to conscience is no less urgent now than 
then ; and he who has the inward ear knows that the still voice of the 
God of justice, truth, and mercy appeals even to-day for men who will 
put a low price on their ease, and take their reputation in their hands, 
and say and do and be the justest and the truest and the most 
godlike in their mercy that they know. We fight indeed with gloved 
hands to-day ; the stains of blood are not on men’s garbs or faces. 
But the warfare is as dire as on any day in any ancient century ; and 
the need is as sore for young men who love principle more than 
pleasure, and justice more than self. Greed and sensuality and self- 
seeking appear not now, it is true, in their native garments. They 
wear the costume of justice, of philanthropy, of religion. They have 
learnt to deck themselves in the full robes of decorum. But at heart- — 
they are the same as when for their nakedness they knew no shame 
and sought no decent cover. And the dwellers in our midst we want 
are men and women of such instinctive truth of soul that they shall 
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detect the evil, phrased though it be in words that slide smoothly 
from the tongue, and of such fidelity to principle that they shall never 
fail to stand by the true and stand against the false. 

Colenso died there broken-hearted in that hot clime where the 
fervour of the hatred he evoked surpassed the burning fervour of the 
tropic sun. He was stricken with heart-sickness, for the burden of 
that people was greater than he could bear alone. God calls on us 
for no sacrifices that can be measured beside the long sacrifice he 
made. It falls not to us perhaps to be leaders across the desert in 
any great and solemn progress of the people. But at least let us 
have hearts that beat responsive to the high heroism and do homage 
to the consecrated devotion of the pioneers of truth and justice. 
And if to-day there be any Moses in the wilderness who moans to 
God that his burden is heavier that he can bear, may we be as the 
seventy on whom the Lord put the spirit of the mighty chieftain, that 
we may bear the burden with him, and he may not bear it alone !— 
Amen. 


Arrangements of the Spnagogue Service in 
Mew Cestament Cimes. 


E have in one of the Gospels (namely, in Luke iv. 16-22) a 

description of some part of the Synagogue Service. Jesus, we 

are told, went in amongst them, as his custom was, upon the Sabbath- 

day, the roll of the Book of Isaiah was handed to him, and he stood 

up and read aloud two verses out of the sixty-first chapter, and then, 
in Eastern fashion, he sat down and preached from this text. 

In Acts xiii. 14 we have a fuller account of the method of con- 
ducting service. At Antioch, in Pisidia, a far smaller town than the 
more celebrated Antioch in Syria, the Apostle Paul and his com- 
panions come in to the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and after 
sitting there quietly during the customary reading of the lessons for 
the day, taken out of the Law and the Prophets, a message is sent to 
them, as visitors, to address the people. There is no mention here 
of any text to be read. Paul accepts the invitation given, that he 
should speak a word of exhortation to the people. And he stands 
up to speak, using the action with which the Roman orator usually 
began a speech, beckoning with the hand. 

Romans xii. 6-8 and, also, 1 Cor. xii. 8-10 and 28-30, with their 
lists of church officers and church duties, ought, perhaps, to give us 
some little help as to the various sorts of preaching and teaching 
practised in these provincial synagogues. 

Second Cor. xi. 5 gives us distinct information that, at Corinth, 
women assisted in the services of the synagogue, preaching and 
praying in turn with the men. This the apostle endeavours to dis- 
countenance later on, in chapter xiv. 34 and in 1 Tim, ii, 11, 12. 
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In 1 Cor. xiv., amidst the many instructions given for the more 
orderly conducting of the services, we gather that the free method of 
the prayer-meeting was in use among them, since all comers were at 
liberty to take part in the preaching and in the prayer. See verses 
23, 30, 31, and elsewhere. 

Here, too, we meet with the official interpreter, whose duty it 
was to translate from the old Hebrew, in which the Scripture lesson 
was read aloud, into the spoken language of the day. See upon this 
head Neh. viii. 7, 8. This interpreter would, perhaps, be able to 
translate to the congregation the spoken discourse of some foreign 
Jew, whose dialect might not be understood here, as our fourteenth 
chapter seems to show, as well as 1 Cor. xii. 10. 

The Mishna, Treatise Megillah, chapter iv., sec. 4., gives 
minute directions how this translating to the people was to be done 
in synagogue ; thus: “Sec. 4. Not less than three verses of the Hol 
Law may be read in the synagogue by each person [called to read]. 
One verse only of the Law may at one time be read to the inter- 
preter; but it is lawful to read three consecutive verses to him from 
the Prophets. But if each verse should form a separate section, one 
verse only may be read to the interpreter at a time.” 

This custom may be alluded to in our chapter (1 Cor. xiv. 27), 
where the same slow and careful method of translating the speech of 
a foreigner is recommended. “If any man speak in an unknown 
tongue, let it be by two, or at most by three |sentences at a time], 
and in order, and let some one interpret.” That the preaching was 
expected to be scriptural, we learn from the repeated warnings given 
that the teaching shall be in accordance with the Bible doctrine. 
1 Peter iv. rr and Rom. xii. 6. 

Two attitudes of prayer are given to us in the Epistles; the 
falling on the face in worship (1 Cor. xiv. 25), and the lifting up the 
hands to pray (1 Tim. viii. 6). These two attitudes seem used one 
after the other in succession in Neh. viii. 6. 

The Blessing, or the Giving of Thanks, mentioned in 1 Cor. xiv. 
16, may have been words pronounced immediately before reading 
from the Law, as described in Neh. viii. 6, where the answering 
Amen by the people would correspond to the saying Amen by the 
unlearned man in our chapter of Corinthians. We have perhaps, 
also, the same thing in Ps. cvi. 48, where, after the narrative of the 
nation’s early history and deliverances, taken out of Exodus and 
Numbers, a thanksgiving and blessing follow with directions: “ Let 
all the people say Amen.” 

The drawing over the head of the synagogue scarf, or veil, during 
the reading of the books of the Law, as is still practised in the Jewish 
synagogue, we find mentioned in 2 Cor. iii. r4. Directions that the 
women shall wear some kind of covering on their heads are given in 
t Cor, xi. 4-10. == 
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Q free Christian—Cibo and Tdbat ? 


MONG those who dissent from the churches commonly desig- 
nated orthodox in our time, few terms are used more frequently 
to express a certain class of opinions, or the absence of certain 
opinions, than that of Free Christian. The term is vague. It 
implies that many Christians are zof¢ free; but it does not indicate 
the extent of freedom claimed on the one side, or the extent of 
bondage believed to exist on the other. It is, we think, not unchari- 
table to surmise that it often denotes a hazy condition of the mind 
in the matter of religion, even if it be not sometimes employed to 
cover or to glorify some form of unbelief. 

That there have been, and are in our own day, not a few who 
may justly claim to be called Free Christians, we do not doubt. 
There have been such from the beginning of the Christian era; and 
freedom has not yet been entirely divorced from Christianity. We 
may presume that the primitive disciples, who became apostles of 
the Christian faith, were free; bound by no law, save the law of 
God, and the commandments of their Lord; uninfluenced by the 
voice of the multitude, undaunted by the threats of rulers and magis- 
trates ; faithful to their Master, but free in carrying out the commis- 
sion they had received from him. 

One apostle in particular seems to have nobly vindicated this 
freedom, when, despite the earlier commission of a brother apostle, 
he “withstood him to the face,” and exposed the principle of ex- 
pediency on which he was acting. Paul, in the primitive age of the 
Church, is especially to be regarded as a Free Christian. Similarly, 
too, might those be regarded in apostolic times, who resisted the 
Judaizing spirit which so largely prevailed, and pleaded for the rights 
of the Gentiles, exhorting the brethren “ to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free.” 

We have no doubt that, in the subsequent ages, when gradually 
there grew up an ecclesiastical power which restricted the liberty of 
believers, and which culminated in the terrible bondage of Rome, 
many, from time to time, struggled against oppression, and strove to 
maintain their freedom. The story of the trials and sufferings of 
such men is one of the saddest, yet brightest, pages in the history of 
the Church. 

But, passing down through all these ages, and coming to the 
memorable Reformation of the sixteenth century, shall we refuse the 
name of Free Christian to the Monk of Wittenberg, who, after many 
an anxious day and night, spent in meditation and study, resolved to 
break from the Church in whose dogmas he had been trained, and, 
being summoned before the diet at Worms, regardless of all the 
perils that surrounded him, he fearlessly met his opponents, and, in 
the presence of the sovereigns and prelates who surrounded him, he 
boldly declared: “Unless I be convinced by Scripture and reason, 
I neither can nor dare retract anything, for my conscience is a captive 
to God’s Word, and it is neither safe nor right to go against con- 
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science. There I take my stand. So help me, God.” Here is a 
noble mind, bound by the holiest allegiance to his Master, but free 
to pursue the truth, as it may appear to him in the records of revela- 
tion. If, to many since his time, who, like him, have been free 
inquirers into the teachings of Scripture, he seems to have failed in 
apprehending certain truths, or to have clung to certain errors, let us 
rather wonder that one, suddenly casting off the trammels that had 
bound him, could walk so freely ; that one suddenly emerging from 
the darkness of ages could see so clearly. Surely Martin Luther 
deserves to be classed among the Free Christians. 

There is nothing in the religious history of England more touch- 
ing, and more instructive, than the efforts and sufferings of the 
Puritans. They made a noble protest against a Church which, 
though largely reformed in its teachings, was still Popish in many of 
its forms, as well as in much of its spirit. That these Puritans were 
narrow and severe in many of their own views, must be admitted ; 
but, in judging them, we must bear in mind the age in which they 
lived, and the circumstances in which they were placed. They 
resisted an ecclesiastical tyranny the most cruel and exacting, and 
they laboured much to know the truth of God, and suffered much in 
obeying the convictions of their minds. We know no more beautiful 
and striking illustration of the spirit of a Free Christian, than that which 
is presented in connexion with the Pilgrim Fathers, and in the person 
of John Robinson. Addressing those of his flock at Leyden, who 
were about to embark for their bold and perilous voyage across the 
Atlantic, he thus spoke: “I charge you before God and his blessed 
angels, that you follow me no farther than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his holy Word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of 
the reformed churches, who are come toa period in religion, and 
will go at present no further than the instruments of their reformation. 
Luther and Calvin were great and shining lights in their times, yet 
they penetrated not into the whole counsel of God. I beseech you, 
remember it, ’tis an article of your Church covenant, that you be 
ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from 
the written Word of God.” Who is better entitled than this noble 
Puritan to the title of Free Christian ? 

Among the many who, in the honest and earnest pursuit of truth, 
have broken away from the tenets in which they had been educated, 
no one deserves to be mentioned with greater admiration than Joseph 
Priestley. Step by step, slowly and cautiously, he appears to have 
moved on from Calvinism to the adoption of Unitarian Christianity, 
His many writings, both political and theological, drew on him the 
odium of a numerous and powerful section of the community; his 
upright life, his gentle manners, his profound learning, his great 
scientific discoveries, and his earnest piety, were not sufficient t 
protect him from the violence of a mob, which, at a time of muc! 
political excitement, broke into his house at Birmingham, 
troyed all its contents, with his books, manuscripts, and 
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instruments. . Men of all parties, looking back on the life and labours 
of this great man, have raised statues to his memory in the town 
which was disgraced by the violence of its inhabitants, and in one of 
the ancient English universities. In no character does his lustre 
shine forth more conspicuously than in that of an untrammelled 
student of Revelation. Joseph Priestley was a Free Christian. 

In our own country, among Protestants—for Free Christian and 
Roman Catholic are contradictory terms—not a few have been faith- 
ful investigators of Divine truth, seeking, as far as they could, to lay 
aside prejudice and prepossession, and humbly and conscientiously 
striving to ascertain what is the truth on the important and solemn 
themes with which religion has to do. It does not follow that all 
honest students must arrive at the same conclusions. It is only the 
bigot who believes that those who do not accept his own opinions, 
are neither free nor safe. But the Free Christian will labour to 
remove all restrictions, and put aside all foregone conclusions, which 
might hinder the earnest inquirer. We, therefore, regard with interest 
and admiration the position taken, at an earlier date, by the members 
of the Presbytery of Antrim, and, at a period within the memory of 
many still living, by the members of the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster, who maintained, at much sacrifice, the sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture as a rule of faith and duty; and rejected the authority of 
the Westminster Confession and similar creeds, however able and 
excellent their compilers, and however numerous and influential their 
adherents may have been. The principles of these and kindred 
bodies are Free Christian; Christian, because they maintain the 
authority of Christ ; and Free, because they leave every man to judge 
what are the doctrines and the duties which are embraced in the 
Christian religion. 

It may be objected, by some sensitive and fastidious persons, that 
the Presbyterianism of the Nonsubscribers interferes with their liberty. 
Those who understand what Presbyterianism really is in connection 
with Nonsubscription, know that in such an objection there is no 
force, Presbyterianism, in any form, is no essential part of Chris- 
tianity; but it affords just and equitable regulations for the self- 
government of ecclesiastical bodies; and all reasonable men will 
admit that corporations or societies must have some rules for their 
own government. ; 

The Free Christian is not absolutely free. A man cannot In any 
fairness adopt such a designation, unless he accepts Jesus as the 
Christ. Thus to receive him involves submission to his teaching, 
obedience to his commandments, and faith in his promises. If there 
be those who place the Christ in the same category with Seneca, 
Confucius, Plato, or Socrates ; or even with Moses, David, Peter, or 
Paul, they can scarcely claim to be Christians. They believe in Jesus, 
a Jew remarkable for his wisdom and his goodness, as they believe 
in Confucius and Socrates, who were distinguished, in their view, 
by somewhat similar qualities. Thus, if we might coin a word, they 
are Jesuans. 
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There is no good reason why those should call themselves Free 
Christians, who might more correctly be termed Freethinkers. Men 
who have little reverence for the person, or for the doctrine, of the 
Saviour, who scoff at his word, and sometimes even impugn his 
character, are an injury to the Christian cause, not a help. But the 
reasonable and scriptural principles which the term Free Christian 
embodies, if rightly employed, should, under God, when faithfully 
acted on, be a powerful means of removing the abuses, and correcting 
the errors which, through so many ages, have hindered the cause of 
Divine truth, 


Che Apostle Thomas. 


0 HOMAS the Apostle is one of those distinctly marked and inter- 
esting characters of whom we owe our knowledge almost entirely 
to St. John’s Gospel. Were it not for the notices of Thomas in this 
record we should be in possession of nothing more than his name. 
He would be to us a mere item in the catalogue of the Twelve, with- 
out a single feature of individuality. But in St. John’s Gospel the 
personality of Thomas is very graphically indicated. Excepting Peter, 
James and John, we know him better than any of the Apostles. He 
stands before us a strongly vivid and unmistakeable figure, to the 
contemplation of which we are attracted by many circumstances both 
of personal and of controversial interest. 

Two derivations have been proposed for the name Thomas ; but 
the one in general favour treats it as a Hebrew synonyme for the 
Greek word Didymus, meaning Twin. It has been suggested that, 
like Didymus, Thomas is but a surname, and that the real name of 
the Apostle was James. ‘This conjecture is arrived at by identifying 
Thomas with the James mentioned in 1. Cor. xv. 7, “then he appear- 
ed to James.” But this appears a wasted effort of ingenuity. As 
Thomas, or the Twin, he is always known, and as such we shall con- 
tinue to describe him. 

Thomas is sometimes referred to as the doubting Apostle, an 
appellation which does very little justice to his real character, as pour- 
trayed by St. John. The first thing which strikes us about him is 
the strength of his affection; and there is no hesitation about the 
way in which he expresses this, on the occasion of his first appearance 
in St. John’s narrative. This is when the news comes of the sick- 
ness of Lazarus at Bethany, and, after waiting a couple of days, 
Jesus announces his intention of returning to Judea. The disciples 
seek to dissuade him from venturing, “Rabbi, the Judeans were but 
now seeking to stone thee.” Finding that their Master persists in his 
purpose, “ Thomas, therefore, who is called Didymus, said unto his 
fellow disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with him.” This i ‘is 
a frank impulsive burst of strong affection. Its manner, its sudden- — 
ness, its extreme if not exaggerated expression of danger and deter- 
mination, deserve to be well noted. a ta 
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The utterance does not consort at all with the spirit of a doubter. 
Yet we may fairly own in Thomas, even here, the presence of a some- 
what Sadducee cast of mind. Death evidently bounds his horizon. 
If Jesus is to rush on destruction, his followers cannot hope to see 
him again. The Master removed, the cause is over. 

It is vain to conjecture what the effect was on Thomas’ mind of 
the raising of Lazarus. Negatively we may certainly infer that it did 
not lead him to anticipate the rising of Christ. And we may perhaps 
see why it didnot. The living Master, exercising supernatural powers, 
including the recal of the dead, was one thing ; that Master himself, 
a prey to death, was another. With the life of Jesus, the powers he 
had exercised were destroyed ; there was no one left among his 
followers who could perform for him the office he had performed for 
Lazarus. Hence flowed as a consequence the settled conviction that 
he was gone from earth for ever. Such we may conceive to be the 
thoughts that pre-occupied the mind of Thomas, and indisposed him 
to credit the reports of Christ’s resurrection. That a mind of this 
type, affectionate even to enthusiasm, but not disposed to go beyond 
what he could verify, was among the witnesses of the indisputable 
reappearance of Christ, is a fact of considerable moment. 

Our next view of Thomas is in the farewell interview between 
Jesus and the Apostle, which preceded the betrayal. Jesus had said 
that he was going hence, to prepare for the reception of his followers; 
adding, “And whither I go, ye know the way.” At this point, 
Thomas breaks in with an emphatic interjection very much in char- 
acter with that which had burst from his lips on the occasion when 
we met him before. It is equally strong, equally moved by affection, 
equally abrupt in its sudden enunciation of a conclusion, equally 
thorough-going, even to an extreme. “Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest ; how can we know the way?” The reply to Thomas is, 
in effect, ‘I go to God, and I lead you to Him.’ But in the way 
in which Jesus puts his answer, he consults the point of view and the 
mental needs of his disciple. He begins from his own ground. 
‘You know me,’ he says, ‘or ought to know me; I am the way, 
because I am the truth and the life ; and through me you shall come 
to the Father.’ And then come the significant words, “If ye had 
known me, ye would have known my Father also : from henceforth,” 
ze, from the moment of your real knowledge of me,” “ye know 
him, and have seen him.” Philip takes up the dialogue at this point, 
with the plea: “Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” 
Then Jesus reiterates, with additional emphasis, what he had already 
said to Thomas: “ Have I been so long time with you, and dost 
thou not know me, Philip? He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.” He goes on to explain the principle of that spiritual union, 
God in Christ, Christ in God, which, on the one hand, makes the 
true vision of God impossible except in Christ ; on the other hand, 
makes the true vision of Christ to carry with it also the true percep- 
tion of God. The doctrine is this: So soon as you truly know me; 
so soon as, with spiritual eye, you truly see me; by the power of this 
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spiritual union which makes me in spirit one with the Father, you, 
at the same time, through me, and along with me, know and see God. 

Such a doctrine is above the range of the mind and experience 
of Thomas at the time of its enunciation. He does not comprehend 
it. But he does not forget it. It comes to his recollection, and the 
significance and truth of it break upon his intelligence, in an il- 
luminating flash, on the next occasion when he comes personally 
before us. That occasion, and the memorable words which belong 
to it, cannot be rightly appreciated and understood, unless we bring 
with us, as the key to their interpretation, the dialogue in which Jesus 
had taken leave of Thomas, and had satisfied, so far as words could 
satisfy the longing heart of his loving, matter-of-fact, open-eyed dis- 
ciple. For this was the sort of man which Thomas shows himself to 
have been. His heart was warm ; his spiritual perceptions not keen. 
He needed a firm ground for his faith to rest upon. He did not, 
with the sceptic, deny the existence of a basis of belief ; but he asked 
to have it made clear to him. He wanted to see, and know, and be 
sure. By no means void of that temperament which could be roused 
into a total surrender to the power of feeling, nevertheless a mere 
enthusiasm was not enough for him. 

So, when the news of the resurrection of Jesus came, he must 
see for himself, and ascertain, by palpable proofs, that there was a 
reality in it. He does not boldly say, “I will not believe ;” but he says, 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I 
will not believe.” 

A week following this declaration, Jesus gives Thomas the oppor- 
tunity of the precise satisfaction which he asks for. ‘ Reach hither 
thy finger, and see my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and put it 
into my side ; and be not faithless but believing.” We are not told 
that Thomas waited for the result of this examination, before acknow- 
ledging the identity of the speaker who stood before him, with the 
Master whom he loved and believed himself to have lost. Rather 
does the structure of the narrative lead to a different conclusion. The 
reply of Thomas to the invitation of Christ was not a cautious and 
critical approach, but the spontaneous outflow of the heart. Abrupt, 
sudden, warm, extreme are the words which escape him now; as once 
and again, on earlier and less moving occasions. ‘Thomas answered 
and said unto him, My Lord and my God.” 

Much mystery has been made of this exclamation ; but if we re- 
member what had passed when Thomas last held colloquy with his 
Lord, there is no mystery whatever about it. The lesson had been 
learned. The point of view of spiritual apprehension had been 
gained, Jesus was now truly seen, really known. And along with 
this vision and knowledge came, as Jesus had said would come, new 
vision, new knowledge of God. ‘I recognise my Lord; I see,in this 
same revealing moment, my Father and my God.’ To know Christ, 
is to know the Father. Such is the full force of the ever memorable __ 
exclamation. tie '§ 
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Thomas, the twin, is seen again by the Lake of Tiberias, when 
Jesus comes among the Apostles for “ the third time,” and they knew 
“that it is the Lord.” But there is nothing distinctive of Thomas 
in the account of this interview; he is mentioned along with others, 
and that is all. Again we find him in the assemblage of the Apostles 
after the Ascension. Thereafter we lose sight of him. Tradition 
takes him to Parthia, and points to his grave at Edessa. An apparent 
confusion with a later St. Thomas has led to the association of his 
name with the foundation of the Church at Malabar, whose members 
are known as “ Christians of St. Thomas.” 

With the particulars of his martyr-fate we are little concerned. 
His character and history, so far as appears in St. John’s narrative, will 
always fix the attention of students of the Gospel, furnishing an in- 
structive picture of the needs and limitations of a warm and sincere 
nature, and of the Master’s way of bringing such a nature to the point 
of spiritual vision, and the perception of spiritual truth. 


jotices of Books. 


“ The Dispensation of the Spirit.” A Sermon delivered in the 
Kinnaird Hall, Dundee. By Babu P. C. Mozoomdar. (Dundee: 
Leng & Co). The author of this discourse is a prominent and 
eloquent exponent of the principles of the newest development of the 
Brahmo Somaj, of which the late Rajah Rammohun Roy may be 
regarded as the founder. Although the sect, including all its branches, 
is small, it possesses an influence in India much greater than its 
numerical strength, and is regarded as very important by those 
Europeans interested in the religious condition of India, as it rejects 
the Hindu idolatry, and acknowledges but One God. To pass from 
polytheism, and that of a very low character, to the worship of the One 
God, is a great step towards Christianity. The subjects on which the 
Babu Mozoomdar has lectured in London and various provincial 
towns have been very much akin to that of the lecture at Dundee, 
which is entitled, “The Dispensation of the Spirit.” In much 
of its teaching all Christians would probably agree ; but it strikes us 
that terms and phrases are used which, to the numbers of the Somaj 
bear one meaning, and to Christians suggest another. The people 
of Dundee, who listened to this discourse, might very probably go 
away with the impression that the lecturer was a believer in God the 
Father and in God the Son, and also in the Trinity—a term which 
he employs in a way to convey such an impression. The tenour of 
his teaching, and we suppose it is a fair specimen of that of his co- 
religionists, appears to be to throw into the background the distinctive 
teachings of many religions, in order to unite in one system Hindu, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, Christian, and other opinions; while he 
would desire that the best Scriptures of all creeds should be combined 
in one volume for the instruction and guidance of the members of a 
Church Universal. Christianity is more than mere Theism, and while 
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we gladly welcome enlightened and devout men, who labour to raise 
their fellow countrymen from the depths of idolatry, and bring them 
to the knowledge of a Living God, we should be careful not to con- 
found their teaching with the Gospel of Christ. 

Things New and Old: a Sermon preached before the Provincial 
Assembly, Altrincham, June 21st, 1883. By Richard Pilcher, B.A. 
(Manchester: Johnson & Rawson.) ‘This is a good sermon, worth 
reading ; we ought to have noticed it sooner. Some things in it 
rather jar on our nerves from the way of saying them. We do not 
like such a sentence as this: ‘The pure Theism of Jesus was a 
genuine flash up of the old prophetic spirit.” But it all comes right 
in the end. The concluding passage is very admirable. 


‘For myself I have too firm a faith in the method of the Master, and in the 
spirit in which that method is applied, to mistrust the results. I look upon the 
undue insistance upon these forms and the equally undue resistance to them as 
alike failures, such as I have tried to sketch, in grasping true continuity. What 
we need is to keep faithful to the method we have hitherto followed; to be more 
anxious for the spirit than for the letter ; for our religion, than for the mere forms 
of doctrine and ritual by which it may be from time to time expressed. I think 
that we shall find in the future, as we have found in the past, that all these things 
will quietly adjust themselves. We shall not need, I am convinced, to cast aside 
the book which is the seed-plot, so to speak, of our faith; to set aside any rite 
that may express its holiest spirit and tenderest memories; or to strip from us the 
name of Him through whom the thrill of divine energy has reached down the ages 
even unto us. Instructed by him and his in divine things, as good scribes ought 
to be, we shall go on drawing from the divine store-house things new as well as 
old; things old and well-tried, and, therefore, dear to us all; and things new; 
nei to the letter, mayhap, but not to the spirit; whose praise is not of men, but 
of God.” 


The sermon is printed on good paper, and costs twopence. 
The Mutual Recognition of Saints in Glory. By the Very Rev. 
Daniel Bagot, D.D., Dean. (Poole.) Dean Bagot takes up, in this 
brief sermon-pamphlet, a subject which is fitted to exercise a natural 
and not irreverent curiosity. He deals with it on Scriptural grounds; 
and though his argument does not in itself warrant more than a 
degree of probability as attaching to his conclusion, the Dean himself 
expresses no doubt on the subject. He infers that “a future state 
of glory will be a state of social enjoyment. The maxim that ‘it is 
not good for man to be alone,’ is as applicable to another as to the 
present life.” Hence, among other deductions, he urges the impor- 
tance of this principle as a guide in forming friendships and connec- 
tions in this life. ‘‘ We should be careful to select such for intimate 
association as shall be heirs together of the glories of eternity,” 
especially avoiding unbelievers, relying on the Apostle’s warning 
against marrying such. “No consideration of present expediency or . 
of worldly advantage should induce us to choose for friends and ‘ 
connections those of whom we can have no hope of their being our 
companions in another life.” Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds, drew a some- 
what different and more genial conclusion from the same premises. — 
Being reproached with his intimacy with a neighbouring Uni 
minister, he replied that he thought it his duty to enjoy as much 
his friend’s society as he could in this life, considering that he had sm: 
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chance of ever seeing him in another. And we believe that the good 
Dean himself would in practice be found very far from adhering 
closely to his own rigid rule. Though it must be confessed that the 
said rule, if carefully scrutinised, leaves a gaping loophole in its 
seeming wall of brass. Who are those of whom we can have no hope 
as to their future state? In choosing our friends, have we access to 
the register of the elect, whose names are written in heaven? It 
must be satisfactory, however, to the Dean’s wide circle of friends to 
know that he has hope of them all. 

Non-attainments of the Revised Version of 1881 of the New Testa- 
ment. By F. Parker. (W. H. & L. Collingridge.) Mr. Parker 
modestly speaks of himself as “being only a day-labourer in learning.” 
A little more modesty would have led him to refrain from publica- 
tion. Neither in English nor in Greek is he sufficiently at home to 
make his judgment of any value. He wants to put into the transla- 
tion what he calls “secondary senses.” Thus he wouid render “Is 
not this the carpenter’s adopted son?” and ‘“‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is, in some respects, like unto a net.” ‘This he calls the correct ren- 
dering of the passages. There is much more of a similar sort. 

Manchester New College, London. Address to the Students, dels- 
vered at the close of the Session, 1882-3. By T. Sadler, Ph. D., Visitor. 
(Manchester: Johnson & Rawson.) Dr. Sadler takes as his topic 
the subject of preaching, and handles it with much impressiveness 
and spiritual power. We extract the following valuable paragraph :— 


**T should not like to close this address without acknowledging that the longer 
I live, the more am I convinced that we should rather seek a closer alliance than 
break with the piety of the past. Ina sermon by Rufus Ellis, which I have just 
received, he points out how comparatively poor our Sunday services would be 
without ‘the old sacred books, the old religious speech so enriched by the use of 
Christian centuries, the old symbols, the old sacraments, the old benedictions.’ 
The longer I live, the more am I persuaded, with Dean Stanley, that in ‘the 
religion of Christ better and better understood, in the mind and words of Christ 
more and more perceived,’ lie the best hope and security for the religious progress 
and welfare of mankind. Most heartily do I echo the recent testimony, in the 
same sense, of the Senior Visitor of this College. It is no uncommon thing for 
ministers, as they grow older, to bear such testimony with increased emphasis. 
We are in no danger of preaching Christ in any narrow and exclusive way; but I 
feel more and more that in him are gathered into a focus the scattered beams by 
which, in various methods and in all times, God has borne witness to his relation 
to mankind,” 


The passage alluded to occurs in an address by Rev. W. Gaskell 
on the Religious Education of the Young, and is as follows :— 


**During my long ministry, extending now over nearly fifty-five years, I have 
seen life under very various aspects, and in very different conditions, and all my 
observation makes it more certain to me that there is no blessing which can be 
conferred on any one that is at all comparable to a true and living faith in Christ, 
and I often wonder how many are able to bear up and get along through life 
without the strength and consolation which it affords. I know that I could not.” 


Such utterances, from men whose years and character give them 
increased weight, are well worthy the attention both of the preachers 
and the hearers in our churches. 
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O Tuovu GREAT SEARCHER OF HEARTS, who lovest truth and hatest 
iniquity, as Thou hast blessed us with the glorious light of the Gospel, 
may we walk as becometh children of the light. Professing the name 
of Jesus Christ, may we feel the power of his religion on our hearts. 
Cleanse us from all hypocrisy and guile, and endue us with that 
simplicity and godly sincerity, which alone can give us confidence 
towards Thee. Let it be our desire and delight through the whole 
of our lives to imitate the example of our master Jesus Christ, and to 
go about doing good. Putting away lying, may we, speak the truth 
in love, and manifest ourselves to be sincere disciples of Christ by 
loving one another. Rev. Wm. Turner. 

WE THANK GOD FOR THE UNSPEAKABLE BENEFIT DERIVED FROM 
A PREACHED GosPEL when applied to the souls of men. The entrance 
of Thy words giveth light. O may Thy word, to which thousands 
have listened this day, enter into the understanding, the conscience 
and the heart of those who have heard it, and make it the instrument 
of filling their souls with that light of grace which will be followed by 
the light of a heavenly day beyond the grave. We pray for the young 
and rising race that they may be taught and led by Thy good Spirit 
to walk in the truth. Fletcher's Family Devotions. 

O Lorp may Tuy GRACE PRESERVE ME FROM SIN. May I fortify 
my soul by the love of Thee against all temptations ; but if my feet 
should stray from thy ways, if my heart should no longer be a temple 
for Thee to dwell in, may Thy chastening rod bring me back to the 
paths of peace and virtue. Devotional Exercises by H. Martineau. 

For CENTURIES THOU HAST PRESERVED our laws, our liberties, 
and our religion. We thank Thee, O King of Zion, for all that our 
beloved ancestors were enabled to accomplish ; and that they have 
not only handed down to us the most valuable civil liberties, and 
privileges, but that they have also handed down to us the Bible, with 
all the ordinances of religion. We thank Thee that our land is 
delivered from Pagan idolatry, and in a great measure from priestly 
superstition and domination. We thank Thee that we can praise the 
God of our fathers in security and peace. Fletcher. 

O Gracious Lorp, whose laws are but necessary rules of soul- 
saving love, and whose commands are but efficacious advices of what 
our nature requires to grow happy; quicken, we beseech Thee, the 
slackness of our obedience to them, by making us often reflect on 
this Thy generous goodness; and grant that the ready observance 
paid by all other creatures to Thy least will, may so reproach our 
perverse resisting the guidance of Thy sweet Spirit towards our own 
only good, which Thou kindly callest Thy service; that we may be 
henceforth more apt to learn, by all the world about us, our duty to 
Thee. Grant that this order of Thy providence may sway our choice, 


to leave the road of present ease, and press forward in the path 
which leads to true life, through our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
Austin’s Datta 


. 
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bints for Sunday School Lessons. 


2nd September.—HEARING THE Worb. 
Text.—“‘ Tf any man be a worshipper of God, and do his will, him he heareth.”— 
John ix, 31. 
Reading.—Luke iv. 14-30. Fesus in the Nazareth Synagogue. 


Lesson.—Read the account of the Synagogue arrangements (pp. 267-268). The 
Nazareth folk admired the preaching of Christ, but did not like the 
part that touched themselves. Worship should lead us to wish and try 
to do the will of God better than before. 


oth September.—REJOICING IN Gop. 
Text.—“T will sing with the Spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also,””-— 
I Cor, xiv. 15. 
Reading.—Psalm civ. Nature's Song of Praise to God. 


Lesson.—The religious duty and pleasure of thanksgiving and joy. Our hymns are 
often the most delightful part of our worship. We should try to lift 
up mind and heart to God in praise. 


16th September.—FORGIVENESS. 


Text,—‘ If ye forgive not men thieir trespasses neither will your heavenly Father 
forgive your trespasses.””—Matt. vi. 15. 
Reading.—Matt. xviii. 21-35. A Parable of Forgiveness. 


Lesson.—The Jews said, a man must forgive to the third offence ; hence Peter 
thought ‘‘seven times” a large allowance. Why should we forgive ? 
Because we all need forgiveness. 


23rd September.—ONENESS WITH GOD. 
Texts.—‘*T and the Father are one.”—John x. 31. ‘‘My Father is greater than 
.”’—John xiv. 28, 
Reading.—John x. 22-42. Christ one with God. 


Lesson.—Explain how Christ is one with his God and Father ; referring especially 
to John xvii. 22, 23, which shows how we also may be one in spirit 
with our Heavenly Father. 


30th September.—PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 


Text.—‘*‘ Fear not, little folk ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” —Luke xii. 32. 


Reading. —Luke xiii. 18-30. Parables of true Progress. 


Lesson.—Seed and leaven show how from small beginnings great things come. 
The rest of the chapter tells us we must not idly trust to being heirs of 
the promise; but do our own part, by earnestness, sincerity, and 
character. 
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fo Correspondents. 


IrtsH INTELLIGENCE.—Correspondents who kindly send us Items 
of Intelligence for publication, are again respectfully reminded that, 
unless they reach the Disciple Office, Linenhall Works, Belfast, by 
the zoth of the month, we cannot guarantee their prompt insertion. 


Frish Intelligence. 


GREAT sorrow and sympathy have been 
stirred in the whole community of Bel- 
fast by a most lamentable accident on 
the water in the county of Sligo, by 
which two young men of the highest 
character and promise unfortunately lost 
their lives. The elder of the two was 
Mr. Charles Dickson, of Mountpleasant, 
Belfast ; the younger was Mr. Thomas 
Hughes Corry, nephew of J. P. Cory, 
Esq., M.P. for Belfast. Mr. Charles 
Dickson was a son of the late Robert 
Dickson, M.D., of Tullycairne, Dro- 
more, and grandson of the late Rev. 
John Mitchell, of Newry, whose evan- 
gelical spirit, and gentle and beautiful 
character, had gained him the title of 
the Melanchthon of that noble band 
who followed Dr. Montgomery in his 
separation from the Synod of Ulster. 
Mr. Charles Dickson, who was only 
twenty-four at the time of his death, 
was born at Dromore. His professional 
calling was that of a solicitor, and in 
1881 he became a partner with Hugh 
Hyndman, Esq., LL.D., in the legal 
firm of Hyndman and Dickson. By 
abilities far above the average, and by 
an industry as remarkable as his powers, 
he was already, at a very early age, 
making for himself a recognised position 
in his honourable profession. In addi- 
tion to his regular duties, he had under- 
taken, and brought within sight of com- 
pletion, the arrangement of the affairs of 
a legal firm at Downpatrick, a task of 
exhausting labour, pursued without hope 
of any reward except the benefit he 
could secure for others. But Mr. Dick- 
son had found time for studies outside 
that of law. He was a botanist and a 
geologist of no mean attainment, and 
his cultivated tastes in these departments 
were followed out with all his accus- 
tomed industry and devotion. In com- 
pany with his friend, Mr. Corry, one of 
the most distinguished scientific students 
of the University of Cambridge, and a 
lecturer on botany, he had, last year, 
engaged in a work of scientific explora- 


denominations, assembled to 


tion in the county Sligo, for which a 
special grant had been made. This 
year Messrs. Corry and Dickson were 
about to complete the survey of the flora 
of the district, and for this purpose Mr. 
Dickson left home on Wednesday, the 
8th August. Next day occurred the 
fatal event, which has suddenly cut 
short two careers, from which great 
things had been anticipated. On 
Thursday afternoon, the 9th, the young 
men were alone in a small boat on 
Lough Gill, in very rough weather, and 
were seen apparently endeavouring to 
make for a small island. The next 
thing observed was that the boat was 
drifting away. At first it was supposed 
that they had safely landed, and that 
their boat had slipped her moorings. 
But it was unhappily the case that both 
were.drowned ; in what precise circum- 
stances is a matter only for conjecture. 
Mr. Dickson was an excellent swimmer; 
Mr. Corry, we believe, was not. The 
bodies were recovered on Saturday, not 
far from the islet referred to. Mr. 
Dickson’s home was at Belfast with 
his widowed mother and sisters, mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Four of his brothers are in America; 
another brother, Mr. John Dickson, 
resides at Ashfield, Dromore, and we 
mention, as a pathetic coincidence, that 
Mrs. John Dickson give birth to her 
first child on the very day of the melan- 
choly occurrence on Lough Gill. We 
may add that Mr. T. H. Corry, who 
was the eldest son and the pride of his 
father, had not long been married, and 
leaves a young widow and infant. 
Nothing but the deepest sympathy is 
felt for the homes thus desolated. 
The remains of Mr. Charles Dickson 
were conveyed on Monday, 13th 
to Dromore, to be interred in the gre 
yard of the First Presbyter 
the resting place of his famil 
number of friends from the nei 
hood, including ministers of ‘ 


last sad rites, performed in the not in- 
appropriate sombre stillness of the even- 
ing twilight. The body having been 
taken into the Meeting House, Rev. D. 
Thompson read scriptures and delivered 
a touching address, and Rev. A. Gordon 
engaged in prayer. The earth was then 
closed over all that was mortal of one 
whom faith assures us is not lost but 
gone before. 

BELFAST.—The scholars of the Stan- 
hope Street Domestic Mission Sunday 
School had their annual excursion on 
Saturday, August 11th, to the grounds 
of Sir Edward Porter Cowan, Craiga- 
vad, who kindly permitted them to use 
one of his fields for games, etc. The 
procession started from the Mission 
House at 8-30 a.m., and proceeded by 
train. to Craigavad. They arrived at 
their destination about 10 o’clock, when 
the seaside was at once resorted to by 
many, and especially by those who 
have very little chance of seeing the 
sea. One little boy was heard to say 
he had never been to the seaside before, 
although he is about eleven years of 
age. It was, therefore, very pleasant 
to see how all enjoyed themselves at 
this most beautiful seaside retreat. 
Later on, games of all kinds were in- 
dulged in; milk and buns were distri- 
buted at 12 and 4 o’clock, and at 6 
o’clock all started for home, after giving 
three cheers for Lady and Sir Edward 
Porter Cowan, the Committee, at whose 
expense the treat was given, and others; 
having thoroughly enjoyed the privileges 
of the day; all, no doubt, with very 
tired limbs, and not with thankless 
hearts. —On Saturday, 18th August, the 
children of the York Street Nonsubscrib- 
ing Church went to Whitehead on their 
annual excursion, On arriving at the 
field adjoining the railway station, the 
children were addressed by their pastor, 
the Rev. R. J. Orr, and, aftersinging and 
prayer, they proceeded along the sea- 
shore. On returning, a hearty lunch 
was partakenof, after which the children 
and teachers joined in some pleasant 
games, followed by refreshments. <A 
very enjoyable day having been passed, 
the Rev. R. J. Orr again addressed the 
assembly, and was followed by John 
Jellie, Esq., J.P. A hymn being sung 
and prayer offered, the party left forhome. 

CAIRNCASTLE, BALLYCLARE, AND 
GLENARM.—The second annual féte of 
the Day and Sunday Schools connected 
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with the Old Meeting House, Cairn- 
castle, took place on Friday, August 
Ioth, when also the Sunday scholars, 
teachers, and the choir of the Rev. 
English Crooks’s Church, Ballyclare, 
and the teachers and scholars of the 
Rev. James Hall’s Church, Glenarm, 
joined the proceedings of the day. 
About half-past one o’clock, immediately 
on the arrival of the Ballyclare and 
Glenarm cars, a substantial tea was 
served to the children and friends both 
in the school and the meeting house, 
after which the friends made their way 
to a pleasently situated field kindly lent 
for the occasion by Mr. Robert Craw- 
ford, of Playhill, where they enjoyed 
themselves, aided by the music of the 
Cairncastle Band. About 300 persons 
were present. At seven o’clock the band 
led the scholars and friends back to the 
meeting house. On arrival a hymn was 
sung by the choir, and a vote of thanks 
given to the ladies, who had done so 
much for the day’s enjoyment, and the 
benediction brought to a close an 
agreeable day. 

DOWNPATRICK.—On Saturday, 18th 
August, a deputation from a number of 
inhabitants of Downpatrick and its 
vicinity waited on Mr. Hugh Hyndman, 
LL.D., senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Hyndman and Dickson, Belfast, 
at the office of Messrs. Nelson and 
Gardner, Downpatrick, for the pur- 
pose of presenting, through him, a 
letter of condolence to the relatives of 
the late Mr. Charles Dickson, who was 
recently drowned in Lough Gill. Mr. 
John Tate read the letter of condolence, 
which expressed the heartfelt sorrow of 
the inhabitants at the death of Mr. 
Dickson. The Rev, John Porter and 
Messrs. Tate, Russell, and Perry having 
made some appropriate remarks, Dr. 
Hyndman thanked the deputation for 
their cordial sympathy. 

LARNE AND KILWAUGHTER.—The 
entertainment annually given to the 
scholars attending the Sunday School 
and to the childten of the congregation 
generally was held on Friday, July 27th, 
and was very numerously attended. 
The young people, with their friends 
and teachers, began to assemble in the 
school-room about threein the afternoon, 
when, after singing by the Sunday 
School choir and prayer by Rev. Prof. 
Black, Manchester, tea was dispensed. 
The remainder of the evening was spent 
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in outdoor games and amusements in the 
grounds adjoining—many of the leading 
members of the congregation devoting 
themselves to the entertainment of the 
children, while a band, composed of 
young men belonging to the congrega- 
tion, supplied music. At nine o’clock 
the company re-assembled in the school- 
room, when a resolution of welcome to 
visitors and friends was acknowledged 
in a speech at once humorous and in- 
structive, by Rev. James Kedwards of 
Raloo. The pronouncing of the bene- 
diction brought to a close a most suc- 
cessful and happy meeting. 
Newry.—An entertainment in con- 
nection with the First Presbyterian 
Congregation, was held on Friday, 3rd 
August. The children assembled in 
the school-room, and were with their 
teachers and friends, conducted to a 
large field adjoining The Glen, kindly 
lent for the occasion by Henry Greer, 
and commanding one of the most beau- 
tiful views about Newry, here they en- 
gaged in various amusements, etc. Mr. 
Greer and his daughters kindly supplied 
all present with delicious strawberries. 
Shortly after eight o’clock several hymns 
were sung, the Rey. John A. Crozier 
delivered a short address, and Mr. 
Warnock, in a few remarks, moved a 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Greer, 
which was seconded by Mr. Albert 
Scott, and carried with acclamation. 


RADEMON.—The Sunday School in 
connection with this congregation held 
its annual féte on Tuesday, the 7th 
ult. The party, consisting of the scho- 
lars, teachers, and many friends, took 
the train to Newcastle. Having ar- 
rived at this charming watering-place, 
luncheon was partaken of in the re- 
cently-erected and convenient pavilion 
adjoining the railway station; after 
which, headed by a flute band, and with 
colours flying, the company marched 
in processional order to the beautiful 
grounds of Lady Annesley, where 
games and other sports were most 
heartily indulged in by young and old. 
On the return march, the procession 
halted at Donard Lodge, where, on 
the motion of the Rev. J. A, Kelly, 
cheers were given for Lady Annesley 
for her kindness in granting the use of 
the demesne. On reaching the pavil- 
ion again, and before entering the car- 
riages, fruit and other refreshments, in 
bountiful supply, were served, and evi- 
dently much appreciated. The enjoy- 
ment of all was enhanced by the gen- 
erosity of the members of the congrega- 
tion, who supplied fruit and other 
dainties in profusion. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the excursion consisted in the 
presence of a number of friends from 
other denominations, who did their 
best to promote the enjoyment of the 
children. 


€cclesiastical Summary. 


CERTAINLY the Roman Catholic Church 
has some right to boast of the conversion 
of Miss Margaret Howitt, daughter of 
the well-known writer of the Wzstory of 
Priestcraft. The lady has lived with 
her family at Rome, and has been, it 
seems, only waiting for her mother’s 
death to declare a conviction formed 
some years ago, but which filial respect 
had hindered her in the meantime from 
carrying into effect. - The Howitts 
were originally Quakers, and, perhaps 
on the principle that extremes meet, 
Quakerism has furnished of late years 
several distinguished proselytes to the 
Infallible Church.—On 9th August the 
ood people of Turin celebrated the 
east of Blessed Boniface of Savoy, who 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1243, and whose beatitude was duly 
ascertained in 1838. At Canterbury 


his lack of learning and excess of temper 
stood in his way; he returned to 
Savoy in some disgust, and was speedily 
forgotten in England. But the Savo- 
yards set great store by his memory, 
and deem it a particularly good omen 
that the new Archbishop of Turin, 
Cardinal Alimonda, was appointed on 
his festal day.— The Rev. Thomas Carr, 
Professor of Maynooth, is made Bishop 
of Galway.—The death of the Comte 
de Chambord is an event affecting the 
political rather than the ecclesias' 
interests of the time, but it —— 


he has left a large legacy to 
He made his cause respectable 
character and personal disin’ 
and rendered a distin; 
France by presentin, 
a form which even 


Canon Barry, Principal of King’s 
College, London, is the new Primate of 
Australia and Tasmania, Metropolitan 
of New South Wales, and Bishop of 
Sydney, a jurisdiction imposing enough 
upon paper; and he will have plenty to 
do in his wide diocese, if it be true, as 
the Church Times says, that the An- 
glican Church in Australia ‘‘has been 
languishing for nearly thirty years under 
the primacy of one of the most thoroughly 
incapable prelates whom luck, not 
merit, ever advanced to a mitre.”—The 
Church Congress is to meet at Reading 
next month. High Churchism is very 
prominent in the announced list of 
readers and speakers, neither the Evan- 
gelical nor the Broad section being 
strongly represented.—The World says 
that Mr. Gladstone has offe-ed the 
Deanery of Exeter to the Bishop of 
Manchester, who may perhaps wish to 
escape from the worry of the Miles 
Platting case.—The fees attending Dr. 
Benson’s entrance upon the See of 
Canterbury are officially stated at 
4855 5s. 6d., no great sum, considering 
the income, though the Church Times 
coolly quotes the bill to prove that the 
attitude of the State to the Church is 
that of a robber towards his victim.— 
The Vicar of All Hallows Barking is 
dead, one Rev. J. Thomas. In 1846 
he became Commissary of part of the 
Archdeaconry of Richmond, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was presented to the 
living of All Hallows Barking, in 1852, 
and held it thirty-one years. The 
population is only 1,065. but the gross 
income of the living is £2,000 a year. 
In 1862 he was made Canon of Canter- 
bury, with an income of £1,000 a year, 
holding his stall twenty-one years. 
From these two sources alone he re- 
ceived during life £83,000. 

In spite of the strong opposition of 
all classes of Presbyterians, the scheme 
for Denominational Training Colleges 
in Ireland is to go on,—By the death of 
Mr. John Dickson, a native of Dumfries- 
shire, the Presbyterian Church of Vic- 
toria has come in for bequests amount- 
ing to £37,000, whereof £20,000 is to 

o towards the endowment of the Theo- 
ogical Hall, for which Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, of London, has been requested 
to nominate a Principal. One of the 
Lecturers in the Hall is the Rev. J. L. 
Rentoul, from the North of Ireland.— 
Rev. Dr. Robert Knox, of Linenhall 
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Street Church, Belfast, who died 16th 
Aug., aet. 68, was an able worker in 
the Irish Presbyterian Church. He was 
a native of Urney, Co. Donegal, and 
educated at Belfast. While yet a stu- 
dent, he had something to do with the 
union of the General Synod and the 
Secession Church, effected in 1840. 
After two years labour as a missionary 
in the South of Ireland, and a short 
settlement in Coleraine, he entered in 
1843 on his life-pastorate in Linenhall 
Street. As secretary of the Town 
Mission, he did much for the building 
of schools and mission-churches in Bel- 
fast. He was one of the organizers of 
the Pan- Presbyterian Council. —Presby- 
terians in Scotland are going to call Mr. 
Gladstone over the coals for the pro- 
longation of the House of Commons 
sitting into the small hours of Sunday 
morning 19th August ; and Presbyterians 
in Ireland are scandalized at the opening 
of the Cork Exhibition on Sundays. 
Three thousand people attended the 
latter on Sunday, the 12th August.— 
Rev. Dr. A. C. Murphy, of Rutland 
Square Church, Dublin, has accepted a 
call to the new congregation Crouch 
Hill, London. The Presbyterian mini- 
sters of London constitute now a very 
able band, and have been remarkably 
successful. 

The death of the venerable Dr. Robt. 
Moffatt, on the 9th August, aet. eighty- 
eight, removes a truly apostolic worker 
in the African mission field. He was 
born at Ormiston, East Lothian, 21st 
Dec., 1795, and began life as a gardener 
in the service of the Earl of Moray. 
Removing to England, his thoughts 
were turned towards mission work, and 
he was trained for the purpose under Rey. 
W. Roby at Manchester. He arrived 
at the Cape as a missionary in January, 
1817, In 1839 he published the 
Bechuana version of the New Testa- 
ment, and in 1855 that of the whole 
Bible. The Edinburgh University 
honoured itself by making him a D.D. 
in 1872. He was Livingstone’s father- 
in-law. 

Congregationalism in America is not 
holding its own, relatively to the in- 
creasing population. During the last 
decade, the increase of the population 
of the United States has been thirty-one 
per cent. The Congregational Church 
has, for that period, an increase of only 
twenty-three per cent toshow. Onthe 
other hand, the Presbyterians have in- 
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creased thirty-one per cent, exactly keep- 
ing pace with the population. The Metho- 
dists, however, have increased forty- 
three per cent, the Episcopalians, sixty- 
two per cent, just twice as rapidly as 
the population ; and the Baptists, sixty- 
three per cent. It cannot be a matter 
of organisation, for the Baptist organi- 
sationisthefreest type of Congregational. 
The fact seems to be that the Congre- 
gationalists have not got their feet firm 
on the old doctrinal basis ; nor are they 
prepared to give full effect to the new 
liberal ideas that are coming up. 

The Baptists are clever men in Eng- 
land too, though their progress is not so 
. rapid as in America. Mr. Spurgeon 
has discovered a new argument against 
the claims of Rome. St. Peter being, 
as he says, a married man, had the in- 
estimable benefit of that judicially calm, 
and more than judicially keen, measure- 
ment of his capacity which the feminine 
intellect, embodied in a wife, forms of a 
husband ; he could not possibly, there- 
fore, have believed in his own infalli- 
bility. Let us hope, then, that Cardinal 
Manning, who has enjoyed similar 
advantages, may be the next Pope. 

The Unitarians have erected a Chapel 
at Blackpool. In connection with its 
opening, Alderman Grundy, of Man- 
chester, made a very powerful address. 
In answer to the charge of the slow 
progress of Unitarianism, he observed : 
“Tt is but fair to say that it took three 
centuries to establish plurality on the 
throne of God, and it is scarce a longer 
time since men have had their Bibles 
to read. Some people think that the 
earth has been slow in assuming its 
present form, Slow? Yes; but very 
sure. God’s most enduring operations 
are always slow. Yes, men are slow 
to obey the plainest dictates of their 
Father. But the time shall come when, 
in answer to the original fiat, ‘Thou 
shalt have no other Gods but me,’ men 
shall cease to dispute their Father’s 
command.”—Bermondsey Town Hall, 
in which the great Unitarian success of 
the year was achieved, is no longer to 
be let for Unitarian services. The 
Rector of Bermondsey has got alarmed. 

The Swedenborgians consider this 
their centenary year. In 1783 Robert 
Hindmarsh began to hold meetings at 
his house in Clerkenwell Close; there 
were, at first, only two who joined him. 


A place of public worship for the New 


Church was opened 27th Jan., 1788. 


Considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited by the alleged discovery of a 
manuscript of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, for which the date B.c. 800 
was claimed by its producer. This is 
a certain Mr. Shapira, a dealer in 
Jewish antiquities, who sold, some time 
ago, to the German Government some 
specimens of pottery with inscriptions 
in the Moabitish character, since proved 
to be forgeries. Mr. Shapira télls a 
rather romantic story of the way in 
which the pieces of manuscript reached 
his hands, The examination of Mr. 
Shapira’s new find has been intrusted 
by the authorities of the British Museum 
to Dr. Ginsburg, an induscrious scholar 
of Jewish birth, but of no great pre- 
tensions as an archeologist. Dr. Gins- 
burg has deciphered the manuscript, and 
published the result in the Atheneum. 
It is written on strips of leather, in the 
same characters as those which snpez 
on the famous Moabite stone, e 
Decalogue is given in a very remark- 
able form. Its first Commandment 
answers to our first and second; its 
second to our third; its third to our 
fifth; its fourth to our sixth; its fifth 
to our seventh; its sixth to our eighth; 
its seventh to our third; its eighth to 
our ninth; and its ninth to our tenth; 
its tenth being as follows:—‘‘Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart” 
(Lev. xix. 17). After each command- 
ment are the words, “‘Iam God, thyGod.” 
Had the manuscript been authentic, it 
would have possessed a perfectly unique 
interest, for it would be the only codex 
of the Old Testament that yielded vari- 
ous readings; the Jewish scribes having 
had a practice of burying old MSS., 
and so preventing disputes as to the 


correctness of the sacred text. But M. 
Clermont Ganneau, who was the ex- 
poser of the fabrication of the spurious . 
Moabitish pottery, has shown, even A 
from a very cursory inspection of the 5 


Shapira manuscripts, that they are for- 
geries, and forgeries of a very clumsy — 
kind. The manipulator has simply 
cut off the lower margin.of someancient 
synagogue roll, and used it as hisma- 
terial. The ends of the lines rul i 
confining the columns of the o1 
codex are still distinctly visible, 
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Directors of the Company) return their best thanks to the . 

Public of Belfast and Province of Ulster for the marked | 
appreciation of their efforts, for a. fifth of a century, to establish a ; 
FURNISHING TRADE in all its branches, creditable and egual to the 
requirements of this neighbourhood. They now desire to intimate 
the addition of the 


GENERAL DRAPERY BUSINESS, IN ALL ITS * 
DEPARTMENTS, ; 
On MonDay, THE 2ND APRIL, 1883, 5 
(Being the 21st anniversary of the opening of the BeLrasr 
Carrer WAREHOUSE). 
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TRADE in this country for many years, and they confidently anticipate, 
by offering similar value, to place the GENERAL DRAPERY BUSINESS _ 
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Each Department will- be under the absolute control of a 
thoroughly-experienced Buyer of recognised good taste and judgment. 

The New Business, being conducted on their present extensive 
premises, for the purpose of utilising them, incurs no extra expense 
in rent, taxes, or in any other way except the salaries, and places the i. 
Company i ina position to offer extra value to their Patrons. 

They are also anxious to dispel an idea too prevalent, viz, that © 
purchasing at an Establishment of high character and respectability na 
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, means an extra price, when the very reverse is the case; and ~ 


carefully note the quotations. 
The entire business of the Company will ow be conducted on 
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“‘ T-OR more than twenty years past I have been an assiduous reader of both — 
EF sides of the Trinitarian controversy. That controversy involves somany 
difficult inquiries, and suggests so many collateral questions, that it is impossible 
to obtain a comprehensive view of it without reading many different PEt oa 
the real pith of the matter may be summed up ina simple issue. . . . This — 
little book Mr. Spears now offers omits all minor points in the controversy, and ~ 
wisely limits itself to the discussion of the fundamental question, It si 
so clearly, so concisely, and yet so exhaustively, as to form an invaluable 
for all busy readers; whilst its courteous tone and reverent spirit will r 
acceptable even to those whose views it controverts. I KNOW NO © 
LARGE OR SMALL, WHICH DEALS SO EFFECTIVELY WITH THIS MOST 
SUBJECT.” y >. 
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James Crombie, D.D. 


NASMUCH as next month will complete the centennial of the re- 
building of the First Presbyterian Meeting-House of Belfast, it 
may not be inopportune to furnish some account of the minister to 
whose enterprise the ré-erection was mainly due. In the sources 
accessible to most persons, «g., Benn’s History of Belfast, and the 
account of the congregation in the Bible Christian, little is said of 
Dr. Crombie, except that he came from Scotland, that he founded the 
Belfast Academy, and that he was the author of some few publications. 
But his history, as made out by the help of some search in ancient 
records, is both curious and interesting. 

James Crambie, so the name was originally spelled, was “ lawfully 
procreat between James Crambie Mason and May Johnstoun his 
spouse,” and was born at Perth on 6th December, 1730. (Lerth 
Baptismal Register). He was the eldest son, filius natu maximus, 
and his father was a civis, or freeman of the Fair City. (Glasgow 
Matriculation Book). ¥rom the nature of his father’s occupation, it 
will be seen that, in his earliest days, building operations were 
somewhat familiar to him. 

Young James, however, was destined for a learned profession. In 
his eighteenth year, 1748, he matriculated at the University of St. 
Andrews, where he graduated A.M. in 1752. After graduation, he 
became a student in divinity, and on 2oth August, 1755, the Presbytery 
of Strathbogie resolved, subject to the permission of the Synod of 
Moray, to take him under trials for licence. The Synod made no 
objection, and on 26th November, he was examined at Cairney, and 
was set a Latin thesis on the topic An mens humana sit immortals, 
and a homily on Col. iii, 23. The thesis was sustained at Keith on 
sth May, 1755, and a further exercise was set on Eph. v. 3. At 
Cairney on 8th Sept., his performances were approved, and he was 
set a lecture on Matt. chap. v., and a sermon on Isa, lv. 6, These 
were sustained at Rothiemay on 3rd Nov., when, having publicly de- 
fended his thesis, undergone questioning trials, given a specimen of 
his skill in the Hebrew and Greek languages, and produced a certi- 
ficate of his having taken the oath of allegiance, the Presbytery 
declared themselves fully satisfied of his qualifications, He was not, 
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however, actually licensed till 8th June, 1757, at Rothiemay 
(Strathbogie Minutes). Tedious as the enumeration of these details 
must appear, they may serve to illustrate the minute care with which 
the preparation of students for the ministry was superintended. 

It would seem that at this time Crombie was supporting himself 
as Parish Schoolmaster at Rothiemay. He remained in the situation 
for three years longer, no patron in the meantime giving him a pre- 
sentation to a living. But on 25th Jan., 1760, occurred the death of 
Patrick Duncan, minister of St. Andrew’s Lhanbryd, near Elgin. The 
patron of the living was James; Earl of Moray, and after it had been 
vacant half-a-year, he presented James Crombie. A presentation in 
those days was a much more formal and important business than the 
subsequent election by the congregation. We read that Francis 
Stuart, Esquire, of Lesmurdie, factor to the Earl of Fife, compeared 
before the Presbytery of Elgin on rst July, 1760, and presented a 
commission from John Mackenzie, “doer” to the Earl of Moray, and 
in virtue of this commission laid the presentation in due form before 
the Presbytery. On the 28th of the month we read that the call from 
Lhanbryd was moderated in. Then came fresh “trials” for Crombiewith 
a view tohis ordination. These trials were satisfactorily gone through 
on roth August, and testimonials in Crombie’s favour from the 
Strathbogie Presbytery were presented to the Presbytery of Elgin. 
Accordingly on r1th Sept., James Crombie was ordained at Lhanbryd, 
‘and the people took him by the hand as a sign of their accepting of 
him as their minister.” (Zlgin Presbytery Minutes). 


Lhanbryd, or the Church of Saint Bridget, is a small rural parish — 


a short distance from Elgin. Its existing church was dedicated in 
pre-Reformation times to the patron saint of Scotland. Crombie was 
evidently not inclined to bury himself in this quiet spot, or to be 
content with the opportunities of usefulness presented by the life of 
a country clergyman. He seems, on the contrary, to have regarded 
his possession of a living as giving him immediate opportunity for the 
enlargement of his intellectual acquirements. We can fancy him 
fretting under the ill-paid restraints of a schoolmaster’s routine, and 
longing for liberty and knowledge. No sooner had he been secured 
in the post which he owed to his patron’s favour, than he resolved to 
free himself from its obligations, and proceed to Glasgow for the 
purpose of study. It is impossible to justify this treatment of a 
congregation, though he did his best to provide a substitute in his 
absence ; indeed the history brings forcibly before us the abuses of the 
old system of patronage. Scarcely had he been ordained a fortnight, 
when he wrote to his old Presbytery “‘ representing that he was under 
a necessity of going for some considerable time to Glasgow this 
winter, and had agreed with Mr. James Thompson, Preacher of the 
Gospel at Keith, to supply for him at Longbride.” He asked the 
Strathbogie Presbytery to ordain Thompson without a charge, which, 
‘‘ having reasoned at great length thereupon” on 1st Oct., they agreed 


to do. In this they connived at a serious breach of Presbyterial 


order, and enabled Crombie to feel that his temporary conversion of 
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a sacred trust to his own personal improvement was sanctioned by 
the brethren who had licensed him, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to preach the Gospel. It may be urged in their favour, that - 
the advantage, which Crombie sought, was such as would ultimately 
enrich his qualifications for the ministry; yet it is not a little sur- 
prising to find a Scottish living employed as an endowment for intel- 
lectual research. 

Thus, on 15th November, 1760, we find the newly ordained 
minister of Lhanbryd taking his place on the students’ benches at 
Glasgow College. He did not at once inscribe his name in the 
Matriculation Book, but waited until it became necessary to do so 
in order to have a vote in the election of Lord Rector. What classes 
he entered we can only guess. Judging from his subsequent scientific 
turn, we may fairly conjecture that he availed himself of opportunities 
in this direction. But we may also assume with little fear of mistake, 
that he came under the personal influence of William Leechman, the 
great leader of the Moderates, who then held the Divinity Chair, and 
who became Principal in the following year. 

The Elgin Presbytery was not so easy as that of Strathbogie, and 
perhaps was less inclined to grant grace to a Moderate. Its records 
exhibit a persistent series of attempts to bring Crombie back to his 
duties at Lhanbryd. On 6th Jan., 1761, a Minute notices his absence, 
and takes action. On 17th March there isa letter from Crombie, but 
the Presbytery are not satisfied. On 5th May there is another letter, 
and the Presbytery are much dissatisfied. On 2nd June, as Crombie 
still does not appear, a peremptory order is sent to him. At last, on 
7th July, he humbly apologises, submits, is rebuked and admonished. 
But the next winter approached, and Glasgow College still held out 
Over-powering fascinations for our friend. He applies for leave of 
absence on 20th Oct., which is granted, but he proceeds to improve 
upon the permission thus gained. On 2nd Feb., 1762, he writes a 
letter excusing his long absence ; the Presbytery, not satisfied, enjoin 
his speedy return. A further explanation follows on 6th April; the 
Presbytery resolve to cite him from his pulpit if he does not return. 
On his next appearance, which is not till 22nd June, he is rebuked. 
For a third time he runs off to spend a studious winter in Glasgow. 
The Synod now intervene, and blame the Presbytery on 26th Oct. 
for laxity in the case. Next day the Presbytery send another 
peremptory order; Crombie replies from Glasgow, seeking further 
indulgence ; on 7th Dec. the Presbytery resolve to cite him, and this 
time they do it. Crombie still contents himself with writing letters, 
and on 6th Feb., 1763, they resolve to cite him asecond time. This 
brings him back ; on 1st March (it is a coincidence which those who 
love coincidences may note, for on a 1st March he died), he was 
present and censured. 

From this date we hear of no unpleasantness between Crombie 
and his Presbytery. Indeed we lose sight of him altogether, until the 
receipt of the call from Belfast. We may hope that he devoted himself 
his work at Lhanbryd, with a full resolve to make up for lost time. 
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The history of hisremoval to Belfast wecan only surmise, but we may 
not unreasonably attribute it to the influence of Principal Leechman. 
Rev. Thomas Drennan and Rey. James Mackay had been for some 
twelve years colleagues in the First Congregation, when, on 14th 
Feb., 1768, Drennan died. We know that Leechman had been 
previously consulted about Belfast, and had even been sounded 
as to the probability of his own settlement there in 1745, in suc- 
cession to Dr. James Kirkpatrick. When Mackay wanted a 
colleague, it would be natural to turn to Leechman for suggestions. 
At any rate, on 22nd Oct., 1770, Crombie writes from Belfast to the 
Elgin Presbytery, saying that he had accepted a call to Belfast, and 
demitting his charge in Lhanbryd. He came to Belfast a bachelor, 
but he had been provident enough to connect himself with a Widows’ 
Fund in Scotland ; nor had he been very long established in Ireland, 
before he paid to the ladies of this country the highest compliment 
in his power, and at the mature age of 44 took to himself a wife. He 
was married to Elizabeth Simson or Simpson, on 23rd July, 1774, by his 
colleague, Rev. James Mackay. 

What Crombie’s exact theological position may have been when 
he came to Belfast, it is impossible to ascertain. His writings class 
him with the Moderates, and he was probably an Arian ; but after the 
fashion of his school, he sedulously avoided direct doctrinal disclo- 
sures, There were, however, even at this early period, Unitarians, and 
Unitarian writers, in Belfast, of the Priestley school, though it seems 
more probable, from internal evidence, that they were connected with 
the Establishment than with the Presbyterians. In 1774 was published 
in Belfast a pamphlet by “ Epaphras,” entitled 4 Gospel Defence of 
the Unitarian Doctrine; and in 1776 a volume of similar theology by 
“ A Layman,” under the title of Zheological Doubts, was “sold by the 
booksellers of Belfast, Newry, and Colerain.” These publications 
did not stand alone, but we have not been able to recover the titles of 
others. 

Some six years after his settlement in Belfast, Crombie made his 
maiden effort as an author. The occasion was somewhat peculiar. 
On Saturday, 7th May, 1774, the old Parish Church of Belfast, 
occupying nearly the site of the present St. George’s, was taken down. 
The new one, St. Anne’s, was begun to be built on the following 
Monday, the architect being Francis Hiorn, from London. The Episco- 
palian families, during the erection of their new church, worshipped 
in one of the Presbyterian Meeting-houses, the Dissenting 
congregations, we are told, vieing with each other to accommodate 
their Episcopalian neighbours. The last sermon in the Old Church 
had been preached by the Vicar, Rev. William Bristow, for many 
years sovereign, or municipal head, of Belfast ; the first sermon in 
the New Church was preached by the same dignified clergyman. In 
his opening discourse, delivered at the consecration, on 27th Oct, — 
1776 (the anniversary, by the way, of the burning of Servetus), 
Bristow had gone out of his way to reflect upon Dissent from the 
Episcopal Church as “ schism,” a term to which umbrage was taken — 
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by the Presbyterians, who, having come originally from Scotland, 
considered that they had never in any way belonged to the Irish 
Establishment, and consequently had never separated from it. 
Crombie accordingly took up the quill to defend the position 
of Dissenters. He did much more; he carried the war with remark- 
able vigour into the enemy’s camp. He composed and printed an 
elaborate Zssay on Church Consecration, in the form of a letter to a 
friend. The publication was anonymous, at least in the first edition, 
which appeared in Dublin in Feb., 1777. Crombie’s argument is 
grave and serious, though there is an occasional tartness which be- 
speaks him a man of some humour. Thus, in commenting upon the 
prayer, ‘let no corrupt air ever pollute this place dedicated to Thy 
holiness,” he observes, “ If their prayers are really heard, I think you 
should humbly request them to consecrate your private houses, and 
even your whole town—for your air is none of the best.” The 
narrow alleys of old Belfast, curiously like the ancient “rows” of 
Great Yarmouth, were at a disadvantage when. compared with 
rustic Lhanbryd, freshened by the mountain air of Strathspey, 
and the unobstructed breezes of the North Sea. Bristow was 
evidently much nettled by the appearance of Crombie’s pamphlet. 
He issued, without his name, an advertisement in the Belfast News- 
Letter of 1st March, 1777 (again that 1st March) in which, speaking 
as “the gentleman who preached at the consecration of the new 
church,” he complains of the anonymous “ laboured effort to confute 
a supposed assertion which was never advanced by him.” He did 
not further notice the pamphlet ; nor did his advertisement diminish 
its popularity. It went through three editions, of which the last was 
published at Newry in 1816, as part of a representative volume issued 
by the liberal Presbyterians of that day. 

Three other publications were issued by Crombie, in the years 
1778, 1779, and 1781. All were sermons, and all more or less political 
and patriotic, for they were preached before the Belfast Volunteers. 
The last of the three, delivered on Sunday, 4th March, 1781, was 
published by request of the Volunteers, and was unquestionably 
a bold discourse.. Its very title page, Zhe Propriety of Setting apart a 
Portion of the Sabbath for the purpose of acquiring the knowledge and 
use of Arms in times of public danger, was enough to rouse the hostility 
of many ; and we cannot be much surprised that the young minister of 
the Third Congregation, Rev. Sinclare Kelburn, seized the opportunity 
of making his mark in reply. Taking Crombie’s own text, Mark ii. 27, 
he published a discourse with this title, Ze Morality of the Sabbath 
Defended. Kelburn, who had been ordained in the previous year, was 
in some respects even a more ardent volunteer then Crombie himself. 
He is said to have once preached in uniform, his musket resting _ 
against the pulpit door, and his fervent periods received by his 
armed audience with an enthusiasm which vented itself in hearty 
thuds of the butt-ends of muskets upon the Meeting-house floor. 
But between Kelburn and Crombie there was a radical divergence of 
view respecting the meaning of the divine institution of the Seventh 
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Day ; the one regarding it as an essential part of the moral law, the 
other treating it as an ordinance divinely established on grounds of 
public utility. Both sermons are at one in their testimony to a pre- 
vailing neglect of Lord’s Day observances, a neglect which Crombie 
thinks will be remedied when a more intelligent view is taken of the 
purpose of the day. 

Shortly before the publication of this sermon, Crombie had be- 
come, by the death of his colleague, the sole minister of the congre- 
gation. After a tedious illness, Rev. James Mackay had expired on 
Monday, 22nd Jan., 1781, in his 72nd year. A local obituary 
notice describes him as ‘‘an excellent scholar, an useful preacher, and 
a good man,” and speaks of the “uncommon patience ” with which 
he bore the inroads of his fatal malady. 

It was soon after Mackay’s decease that the condition of the 
ancient and delapidated Meeting-house became a serious question. 
Precisely how old it was, we do not know. It was certainly not 
erected earlier than 1695 ; and it was probably in existence some few 
years before 1700, for by 1706 it had already been outgrown. But 
in 1781 it was not only a crumbling structure, but was the home of a 
declining congregation. The building, with its three galleries, was 
seated for 723 persons, but was “seldom much more than half-full.” 
So depressing was this state of the case, that there was even 
a question whether it might not be the wisest plan simply to 
pull down the old place, and unite its membership with the Second 
Congregation. Perhaps the decision to the contrary was in some 
degree influenced by the fact that the amalgamation would have left 
Belfast without a congregation in connection with the Antrim Presby- 
tery ; for the Second Congregation had reverted in 1744 to the 
General Synod, and remained under its care for 57 years. At any 
rate, to quote from Professor Witherow, ‘“ Dr. Crombie decided with 
some courage against this faint-hearted policy, and rebuilt his church 
on a plan of more grandeur and beauty than before.” 

The venerable Meeting-house, an erection shaped like a T, with 
added portions which gave it an irregular appearance, was taken 
down in April, 1781; the materials sold for £200 ros. 9d. Origin- 
ally it was intended that the new building should be somewhat of 
the old type, but without galleries, and with accommodation for 600 
on the ground floor. On 12th May, 1781, the Building Committee 
decided on the elliptical figure, and new plans were accordingly pre- 
pared by the architect and contractor, Mr. Roger Mulholland. 
Francis Hiorn, the architect of St. Anne’s, took a great interest in the 
structure, and furnished valuable suggestions, especially as regards the 
pewing of the interior. With a view to improve the appearance, a 
gallery was decided upon, with some misgivings as to whether it 
would be required, and, by a sort of prophetic anticipation, a part of 


it was already called the “ organ gallery,” though no organ was erect- — 


ed in it till February, 1853. 
The foundation stone was laid on Friday, rst June, 1781. It is 
related that the Treasurer of the Building Fund, Mr. John Galt 
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Smith, was so deeply interested in the progress of the work, that he 
even watched the laying of each successive course of the masonry. 
An advertisement, dated 2oth April, 1783, and signed “Fr. Hamilton, 
Chairman,” announces that “the New Meeting House” is nearly 
finished,” and invites the members of the congregation to meet in it on 
the 28th of the month “for the purpose of fixing upon their sittings.” 
It is a coincidence that on that same Monday, 28th April, the found- 
ation stone of the present Linenhall was laid. On 2oth May, a depu- 
tation from the congregation waited on the Earl of Donegal, with an 
address of thanks for assistance, pecuniary and otherwise. On Sunday, 
1st June, 1783, the building was opened for public worship. 

The total cost of the new structure was £1,923 7s. 9d. (the figures 
given in Benn’s History, being in Irish money, are a little misleading; 
we have in all cases given the British currency). Towards this, 
Crombie gave a donation of 10 guineas, and lent a sum of £276 18s, 
5 4d. (4300 Irish), which is an indication that he had private means; 
his stipend was never more than £110 15s. 444d. (£120 Irish), but 
then he had a Manse and Regium Donum, though Regium Donum 
in those days did not amount to £10 a-year. The Bishop of Derry 
(Earl of Bristol), sent a donation of 50 guineas, purely out of admir- 
ation of the beauty of a building, which, as his letter to Mr. Rainey 
Maxwell expressed it, “‘does equal honour to the taste of the subscri- 
bers and the talent of the architect.” Among other ways of raising the 
requisite funds, the Committee bought for £5 15s. 434d. a Lottery 
Ticket, “which was a Blank.” The pulpit, costing £27 18s. 4d, was 
presented by the ladies of Belfast, irrespective of creed. In this 
-pulpit, in 1789, John Wesley preached ; he minutely describes the 
building in his Journad, calling it “the completest place of worship I 
have ever seen.” He would have preached a second time, but on the 
first occasion the crowd swarmed all over the building, and in the 
commotion some unconverted hearer managed to abstract the silver 
rims and clasps from the pulpit Bible,so the Trustees declined to grant 
their Meeting-house again to the great Evangelist. 

Crombie’s faith and foresight in erecting this handsome House of 
Prayer was rewarded by an immediate accession of new members. It 
was probably the attention directed to him by the eca¢ of the new 
building, which procured him in Sept., 1783, the honour of D.D. from 
his alma mater, St. Andrews. Twice, since his time, has the interior 
been slightly modified, owing to the necessity of providing further 
accommodation, once during the ministry of Rev. Dr. Bruce, and 
again during that of Rey. J. Scott Porter. But except that the pulpit 
has lost its sounding-board, while the windows have been enriched 
with stained glass, and the walls with monumental memorials, it 
remains very much as he left it. The exterior of the portico was 
rebuilt at the end of 1832. 

The activity of Crombie’s mind was soon displayed in another 
direction. On gth Sept., 1785, he issued proposals for theestablishment 
of an Academy in Belfast, to be opened in January (it proved to be 
February), 1786. The project was at once and warmly taken up by 
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moneyed men of the town and neighbourhood. The Presbytery of 
Killileagh, on 14th Oct., 1785, furnished a donation of one hundred 
guineas in aid of the scheme. Through the kindness of Rev. 
Classon Porter, an original prospectus of this undertaking lies before 
us. It is an admirably written pamphlet, evidently due to Crombie’s 
own pen. What was contemplated was no mere school, but an 
embryo college. There was to be a full linguistic course, embracing 
English, Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and Universal Grammar ; a 
regular philosophical course, including Logic, Rhetoric, Moral Philo- 
sophy, Jurisprudence, and Civil Government; and the other departments 
were thus arranged, Chronology, Civil History, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and Geography, with a Mercantile Class to include 
Mensuration and Navigation. The Academic courses were to be 
completed in three sessions, and in order to prepare for them, schools 
were to be opened in which English, Latin and Greek, French and 
Italian, Writing and Arithmetic, and Geography were to be taught, 
with Drawing, Dancing, Fencing, and Music, if required. Mr. Wm. 
Goyer was appointed English master; Dr. Crombie himself under- 
took Classics, Philosophy and History; Mr. James Dinwiddie, A.M., 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and other teachers were to be 
appointed. Although, in actual result, the scheme made few advances 
beyond the school stage, yet it was no small merit in Crombie, that he 
so clearly anticipated the higher educational wants of Ulster, fore- 
shadowing the system which was afterwards realised in the Belfast 
Academical Institution, and its successor, the Queen’s College. 

On the opening of the Academy, Dr. Crombie left his Manse to 
reside in the new premises and take boarders, at 25 guineas per 
annum exclusive of tuition. It would seem that his labours in rebuild- 
ing his Church, and founding the Academy, with the accumulated 
engagements entailed by this new enterprise, proved too much for his 
health and strength. He had now no ministerial colleague, and four 
years’ work, in the two-fold capacity of pastor and principal, wore 
him out. 

Of Crombie’s congregational work, few traces are recoverable. 
The Minutes of Session (if they were regularly kept in his time, which 
we doubt) have perished. He acted as clerk to the Building Com- 
mittee, and this seems to have ultimately become the permanent 
Committee of the congregation. But there are no entries of its pro- 
ceedings between 1783 and the entry which records Crombie’s death, 
and the vote of half a year’s stipend to his widow. The Baptismal 
Register was very loosely kept, only casual entries being made, some- 
times by the sexton, sometimes by the father of the child. During 
the earlier part of his ministry, 1770-78, we find advertisements of 
the Annual Sermons of a Charity School in connection with the 
congregation ; the sermons were preached at five o’clock, in order to 
admit of the attendance of persons from other denominations. — 

On the roth Feb., 1790, Crombie was present at the usual meeting of 
the Antrim Presbytery. It wasa meeting at which occurred a double 
event, probably unexampled in the history of that reverend body. 
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Two congregations were simultaneously added to its roll, the newly 
formed congregation of Lisbane (whose disused Meeting-house is now 
a barn on the premises of Rev. John M‘Caw, of Killinchy) and the 
old congregation of Dunmurry. Dr. Crombie was appointed to 
ordain William Taggart at Dunmurry, on Thursday, 4th March. But 
he did not live to execute the appointment. On 1st March, 1790, 
he died. The brief obituary notice in the Belfast News-Letter is so 
true in feeling, that we append it entire. 

**On Monday evening died, fuller of good works than of days, the Reverend 
and learned Dr. Crombie, for more than 20 years the respected and beloved mini- 
ster of the old Dissenting Congregation of this town, and Principal of the Belfast 
Academy ever since its first institution. His zeal for the interests of pure religion, 
and of letters, enabled him to support the fatigues, and discharge the duties of those 
two important offices, through years of declining health, without murmuring and 
with exemplary diligence and fidelity; exhibiting along with the virtues of the 
man, and the attainments of the scholar, all those charities which are at once the 
ornament and essence of our holy religion.—It is needless to add, that the loss of 
such a teacher by precept and by example is deeply and universally lamented.” 

Crombie’s portrait (a small pencilled copy of which is the sole 
memorial of him within the walls of his old meeting-house), quite bears 
out the strain of this eulogium. It is a face of considerable firmness 
of outline, and remarkable sweetness of expression. He was buried 
on 3rd March. His valuable library, and philosophical instruments, 
including an electrical apparatus, air-pump, &c., were sold by auction 
on 28th April. He left four sons and one daughter; James, born 
1gth March, 1755; Joseph, born rst March, 1776 ; William Simson, 
born 16th Feb., 1777 ; Hugh, born gth Sept., 1778; Mary Elizabeth, 
born 26th May, 1781. The sons all died unmarried ; the descendants 
of the daughter are living in America. Mrs. Crombie died at her 
residence in Arthur Street in 1824. 

[For materials employed in this Memoir we are especially indebted to Rev. C. 
Gordon of Lhanbryd ; the late Rev. J. Weir of Drainie ; Rev. J. Annand of Cairney ; 
T. Moir, Esq., Assistant Clerk of Senate, Glasgow; F, Maitland Anderson, Esq., 
Secretary, University of St. Andrews; and J. H. Dunn, Esq., General Register 
House, Edinburgh. ] 
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ONE of the most impressive features of this age is the change 

which is being wrought in the public mind, and in its habits of 
thought in relation to the Beautiful in Nature and in Art. Modern 
English society, in the attention it is giving to the subject of Art- 
culture, is awaking to a duty, and discharging an obligation too long 
neglected. It is therefore with the greatest satisfaction, verging on 
delight, that we contemplate, in the better methods of education that 
now prevail amongst us, the large opportunities and more generous 
aids which are being afforded to the younger generation, for the cul- 
tivation of the imagination in regard to the Beautiful; and the zealous 
efforts put forth to arouse and to cherish a true emotion, and a due 
reverence, in regard to so exalted a subject. 
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Art-culture could not have been so long postponed amongst ts, 
if we had justly realised how essential it is to our happiness, and to 
our well-being as a people. Of course, we have always had amongst 
us choice spirits, who, having leisure and means, sought the full 
cultivation of Art; but, till recent years, its exalted pleasures and 
noble delights have been almost exclusively confined to these, and to 
such as are gifted with that description of genius which we call Art- 
faculty, in some one of its many forms. It is, indeed, only too true 
that, save for some few Art Collections of the nation, open to the 
general public, the humbler classes of the people have had no oppor- 
tunities of culture in this respect, nor enjoyed any due legislative 
provision for it, till very recent times. 

We may except the case of those who have come under Art- 
influences of a distinctly ecclesiastical character. Religion has proved 
an aid to human development in this as in so many other respects ; and’ 
- some faint sense of the sublimities of Art must have been born within the 
souls of a great number as they looked, during ages and generations, 
upon the magnificent churches, abbeys, and cathedrals of these lands ; 
perhaps stood, with bowed heads and awe-struck souls, within their 
sacred precincts, wrapped in solemn silence, and bathed in “dim 
religious light.” Such impressions are more vivid to us to-day than 
to our forefathers ; but they, too, must have felt them during many 
centuries, Ecclesiastical architecture has therefore done a vast ser- 
vice in the exaltation of the mind, and been not without a ministry 
very helpful and stimulating to the soul. Last June, I stood by the 
side of a friend, within England’s proudest abbey, at Westminster, its 
solemn stillness broken only by the voice of its grand organ. My soul 
was humbled in the presence of its lofty memories, and beneath the 
impression borne in upon the mind, more there, perhaps, than on 
any other spot throughout these lands, the impression of our country’s 
greatness in character and in deeds. And so my friend left me, only 
whispering as he went, “This is my religion.” Brief sentence, but 
suggestive. It was as though the voice of many generations had 
uttered itself, when I remembered that, but for that and similar 
means of impressing upon the mind the great reality of Religion, and 
but for that and similar means of awakening the mind to the sub- 
limities of Art, many generations, throughout long centuries, might 
have passed away heedless of the one and ignorant of the other. 
Happily, it is different with us now; for the State is doing much, and 
personal beneficence still more, to give to the multitudes throughout 
the length and breadth of these lands many opportunities of attain- 
ing a knowledge of Art, and of cultivating an intelligent appreciation 
of the Beautiful. 

And this, for the most part, is gratifying ; but it is not without its 
danger. There is a possibility—a possibility to which we, as a 
people, from our genius for trade and greatness in commercial 
pursuits, are especially liable—of regarding Art and Art-culture in — 
a purely mercenary way, and from altogether too low a standpoint. — 
We are too apt to lose the sense of the deeper significance and 
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diviner aspects of these things. Some months ago, I attended a 
meeting of a School of Art, where no less a personage than Sir P, 
Cunliffe Owen, the chief of the South Kensington Art Department, 
fell into this very mistake. He urged the students to learn all they 
could, and to do the best they could. And why? “ Because,” said 
he (I give his very words), “you will be able to earn six or eight 
hundred, or perhaps a thousand, a year if you do.” [ listened in 
vain for any more exalted sentiments on the subject, but there was 
literally no attempt whatever to raise the thoughts of the students to 
a nobler aim, or to set forth Art in its profounder aspects, or to 
indicate the important services it renders to the intellect and to the 
heart of man. How I longed for Ruskin to have been there, that 
he, in his glowing eloquence, might have raised the young imagina- 
tion of those students to Art’s true ideal, and fired their energies 
with some grand purpose. Mercenary motives, without other and 
loftier ends, can never lead to any true excellence in the practice of 
Art; neither can they guide us to any true knowledge of its aims, 
or to any just appreciation of its office. To understand Art, we must 
love Art for its own sake, for what it is representative of, and in its 
supreme aim would achieve, and for the exalted position it occupies in 
human life. 

Now, what is the true office of Art? To be brief, it would seem 
to be this : to discover, and set forth to our imagination and thoughts, 
the Beautiful. But how is the Beautiful to be found? Just as there 
are persons colour-blind, so there appear to be many either insensible 
to Beauty, or without the culture necessary to its discovery. TI recall 
a story, told by a London divine in an address which I heard him 
deliver. He was once, he said, asked out to supper by a gentleman 
newly wedded. When leaving the house, his host addressed him 
thus: “Well, Doctor, what do you think of my wife? Do you 
admire my choice?” To which the reverend Doctor answered : 
“There are two theories of Beauty ; one is, that Beauty is in the eye; 
the other is, that Beauty is in the object.. What say you?” To this 
his host promptly replied : ‘‘ Why, in the object, to be sure !” Then 
added the Doctor: “Excuse my saying that, in this instance, I think 
Beauty must be in the eye.” I imagine the Doctor never had another 
supper at that house. 

Beauty, no doubt, is in the object; yet it needs a cultivated eye, 
and a quick, receptive intelligence to discover it. Nature does not 
reveal her secrets to the ignorant; to the initiated alone does she 
show her hidden knowledge, and unveil her shrouded beauties. And 
it is the purpose of Art, and of Art-culture, to initiate us into the 
ways of Nature, and to instruct us respecting the Beautiful. 

The office of Art is, therefore, of the highest possible kind. First, 
in regard to Nature, true Art can render us a most important service, 
a service equal to that of Science, and second only to that of Reli- 
gion. Art does this by so educating our minds, so strengthening 
our imaginations, so quickening our sympathies, that we may discern 
Beauty in all scenes. 
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Secondly, in relation to History, an equally distinguished place is 
held by Art. The historian may give us the records of the past ; the 
poet may sing to our souls of its great deeds, or set forth the charac- 
ters and achievements of heroes and saints in by-gone generations; 
but a great work of Art, from a master’s hand, may enable us to read, 
in fair outline and flowing colour, the genius, the morale, the living 
character of ages fled; may bring us, as it were, face to face with the 
spirit of the past, though separated from our own era by vast gulfs of 
time. Literature is the memory, Poetry the voice, and Art the image 
of the vanished world. 

Thirdly, in its connection with Religion has Art attained its 
highest triumphs. There are many who maintain that Religion in 
simplest garb is most impressive. I have never been able, without 
large qualifications, to endorse this opinion. No amount of Art- 
decoration will ever transform hypocrisy into piety ; but real religious 
sentiments and ideas gain in impressiveness when beautifully ex- 
pressed. Puritan piety would have been a more graceful phenomenon 
of religious history if, instead of its grim outward ugliness, it could 
have reconciled itself to forms lovely and attractive. 

Puritanism was singularly sincere and robust; but it lacked a 
quality, the possession of which, while perhaps it would have added 
nothing to the grandeur of the inward essence of this remarkable 
movement, nor to the nobleness of the spirit that spread itself 
throughout its great developments, would at least have given more 
dignity to some of its methods, and have won for it a still more 
general admiration, and a still wider attachment. It lacked a quality 
which may be described as zsthetic sympathy. The presence of 
this would have enabled it to find expression, with truer fitness and 
effect, for the wonderful graces and virtues enshrined within it. The 
Puritans did a noble work for spiritual Religion and spiritual Freedom; 
but it is for us to see that, while copying their great virtues, we avoid 
their great errors. There is no reason why Religion should be 
divorced from Art. Religious conceptions and religious services 
should, with all that is good, so far as possible, unite and combine 
all that is beautiful. 

The importance of this has never been absolutely lost to the 
consciousness of the Christian world. Every age presents instances 
of Art consecrated to the service of Religion, and, indeed, finding 
the grandest opportunities for its exercise in the topics supplied by 
the life and work of Christ. Sometimes, no doubt, these great sub- 
jects have been invested by false Art, as by false Theology, with 
mythical and paradoxical elements which do not belong to them. 
The conception of Christ set forth by both has often been mystical 
rather than natural. Allowing for this, Art has rendered. most 
important services to the Christian religion, by its unceasing efforts 
to set forth the glory of the Master’s life, to keep fresh His memory _ 
in the world, and to unfold to the imagination and hearts of men the = =—— 
sublime truths revealed therein. 
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It is no exaggeration to say, that, throughout the entire range of 
the endeavours of Art to grapple with this theme, and to interpret 
its truths, from the earliest Christian symbolism to the most splendid 
achievements of the greatest masters, there is very much to instruct 
Christian minds, and to intensify Christian devotion. Some of these 
works are miracles of beauty, and are more powerful in the impres- 
sions they produce of the character and the spirit of Christ than 
perhaps aught else we possess reminding us of him, except the 
Gospels themselves. Looking on such transcendent efforts of reverent 
genius, we feel that we too have been with Christ ; and in so far as 
it granted to men to conceive of it, we may dream that we have 
gazed upon his face. The following short poem, from the pen of a 
friend’s friend, expresses these thoughts so well, that I venture to 
quote it in conclusion :— 


‘The reverent sculptor stood 
Before his marble Christ, 

Carved by long years of thought 
And loving toil unpriced. 


He called a little maid 
Into his sculpture-room ; 

‘© Who is that, dear?” he said, 
Waiting the word to come, 


‘*A great man.” Pain and grief 
Flooded the sculptor’s mind. 
**T fail; I dare not hope 
The Perfect Face to find,” 


Six years anew he toiled, 
Six earnest weary years; 
Again a child he called, 
This time with doubts and fears, 


He led her by the hand 
Into his sculpture-room, 
Placed her before his Christ ; 
“Whom see you, dear child, whom?’ 


The little eyes were wet, 
The little voice was low, 
As to his anxious ear 
The gentle words came slow; 


‘* Suffer the little children 
To come near unto Me.” 
His joy was full. He knew 
His work inspired to be. 


Henceforth, and work or rest 
Was full of heavenly grace, 
Since forth from the rough stone 
one Had looked the Perfect Face." 
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HERE are certain wants in man’s nature which religion alone can 
supply—certain feelings and aspirations which cannot be satisfied 
with anything earthly or material ; and revelation assures us that, 
while we have a corporeal and perishable structure—while there is a 
part of us destined to return to its kindred dust, there is within us a 
spiritual element which connects us with God, and is destined to live 
in ever-unfolding growth and progress hereafter. We should not be 
ruled by appetite or passion, but by reason and conscience, by moral 
and religious principle. The true man is not he who thinks chiefly 
of his physical gratifications, nor he who has a mind acute, active, and 
well-stored with knowledge, nor yet he who is carried away by emotional 
fervour and excited feeling ; but he who has all his faculties well- 
balanced and harmonious, who feels that no part of his nature is un- 
worthy of his regard ; but that it is all to be accepted as a sacred trust, 
and employed for high and holy ends. 

Regarding our nature in this light, we do not agree with those who 
hold the doctrine of the original corruption of human nature. We 
do not hold the view that it is made “ opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil, and that continually.” We do not believe that 
man, as a child of Adam, is under a curse, that he is a child of Satan, 
pre-disposed to evil, or a child of mortality, doomed “after life’s fitful 
fever,” to annihilation or utter extinction. The view once popularly 
entertained, and still set forth in the authoritative church standards, 
but now losing its hold on the thoughtful mind, is a defamation of 
human nature and its Great Author. It casts a baneful shadow over 
all our natural faculties and desires. According to it, they are all 
under the frown of God; and yet our nature is His gift; we are all 
His offspring. This view makes it appear that nothing is well-pleasing 
to Him which is the natural, spontaneous outcome of the heart. It 
tends to make us think meanly of the nature we have received, and 
of all the capacities with which it is endowed, and it awakens and 
keeps alive suspicion and distrust in regard to every other man, It 
bars the way of improvement and progress, because where it is really 
held, it induces a state of helpless resignation to Fate; and it 
necessarily weakens faith in the goodness and impartiality of God. 

Healthier and nobler views of our nature and its possibilities are 
now gaining acceptance everywhere. The doctrines of original sin 
and total depravity, of election and reprobation are not put forth as 
they once were. The whole fabric of theology was based upon wrong 
views of human nature. If we in our day witness a change for the 
better in this respect, as confessedly we do, we should not forget that 
it is owing, in part, to the labours of good men long passed away, but 
who, though dead, yet speak to us in their works ; men who were im- 
bued with the spirit of their Master, who were not guided by medizval 
or patristic lore, but who went directly to the pages of the evangelists, 
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and found therein not only a revelation of God to man, but a reve- 
lation of man to himself, showing him his true condition, and the way 
of peace and safety. They were pioneers in the discovery of the 
worth of our nature—too long misunderstood And so, they sought 
to awaken in men’s hearts the love of goodness, and the practice of 
piety and morality, not with a view to future recompense, but because 
there was something in themselves that corresponded thereto, approved 
the right, condemned the wrong, and made them ashamed of sin. 
Sin with them was not only an offence against God, a violation of His 
law ; it was a wrong done to man’s nature, inducing paralysis of all 
the noblest powers. 

It was the dread of punishment that had long operated on men’s 
minds; the doom of the reprobate in the fearful hereafter. ‘‘ The 
fear of hell” was “a hangman’s whip” to frighten poor wretches, 
and keep them in order, and make them subservient to their spiritual 
directors. And it is fear of the devil and hell, fear of punishment 
hereafter, rather than love of goodness and God here and now, that 
still operates on thousands of minds. When it is persistently proclaimed 
in the hearing of the people that they are miserable, hell-deserving 
creatures, standing on the brink of a fearful abyss, with endless tortures 
before them; that there is but a step between them and the lake of 
fire, their faculties and desires all foul and polluted, their morality and 
righteousness nothing but filthy rags, their best thoughts tainted, their 
prayers mocked at, their whole nature a mass of corruption—no wonder 
the heavens seem black and lowering. God is a distant and awful 
being, grim, stern, and implacable, debarring all access to his pre- 
sence, and witholding the faintest sign of recognition until the whole 
debt is paid, and Christ is the only Friend to come and save from the 
fearful doom by offering his innocent blood to appease the wrath of 
his offended Father. No wonder that Jesus is exalted to the rank of 
the Deity, and that he is more loved and worshipped than the Father ; 
no wonder that the despair, lately so powerfully pourtrayed by our 
greatest living poet, has counted so many victims. 

How different is it with us when we feel that our nature, though 
frail and imperfect, is not corrupt at its source ; that, however the 
consequences of the transgressions of others may fall upon us, we are 
morally accountable only for our own ; that guilt is not inherited, but 
the result of our own thoughts and acts ; ; that we are not responsible 
for the sins of Adam, our federal head, of our ancestors or our con- 
temporaries, but for our own; that God is the Father of us all, and 
loves us with a perfect love, ’and gives us all the gifts and privileges 
we enjoy, and bids us use them all in His service as His loving and 
obedient children. 

We are not blind to the wickedness of man’s conduct, to the follies 
and sins he has committed. Who that knows anything of life can 
fail to mark the evil that exists—the evidences of human depravity 
which are so appalling and so saddening? But it is not our nature 
that should be blamed for it. Depravity is not in human nature, but 
in human character. Evil is not innate. Our nature is weak, liable 
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to err, but it is not essentially bad. Depravity results from perverted 
desires, unchecked indulgence, the abuse of free-will, repeated 
transgression of the Divine laws. 

The truth of the old Bible words is not outgrown or surpassed. 
“God created man in His own image.” It is not man’s bodily form 
that is the image of God, it is not man’s appetites or passions that 
shadow forth the Deity. It is not the life man shares with other 
created beings that faintly tells us of the life of God. But it is some- 
thing within man : his intellectual, moral, and religious qualities, all 
that goes to make up the spiritual nature of man. He alone is 
endowed with rational faculties, giving him the power of thought and 
judgment, to form estimates and conclusions; a will to carry his 
thoughts and designs into action, and relatively free to choose the 
evil or the good ; a conscience, supplying him with a constant and an 
unerring guide; affections to bind him to his kind, yet lift him to his 
home above; desires not to be satisfied with anything here below, ever 
urging him on towards something higher and more beautiful, painting 
for him glowing pictures of the unattainable, of a perfection he may 
not reach, but which he is called to strive after—this very strife and 
struggle the means of spiritual elevation. His nature is exposed on all 
sides to temptation, yet with aids to resist it, liable to fall, yet capable 
of rising again, sometimes disobedient, often sinful, always imperfect, 
yet through all experiences and all scenes, the child of a Father of 
infinite goodness and love. 

We accept in all its fulness and grandeur, the prophet’s utterance 
— All souls are mine.” All souls of every age and nation belong to 
God. Man is the child of a holy and loving God, not the prey or 
victim of a malignant and hateful fiend. Man is made in the image 
of God in that he possesses a rational and moral nature, and all his 
faculties, however perverted and abused, have been given for wise 
and beneficent ends. ‘The Bible appeals to the spiritual in man, It 
shows with terrible distinctness the depths of human depravity—it 
paints for us fearful pictures of what man’s lower nature is capable. 
But it shows us likewise, the heights of virtue and goodness to which 
man can rise when he trusts in God, and obeys the higher law of his 
being. It shows us the purity, the magnanimity, the self-sacrifice, the 
holiness, of which our nature is capable. All great souls appeal to our 
higher nature, and reveal our connection with the Infinite Spirit. 

Depravity of nature we deny, but depravity of conduct and 
character we admit and deplore. There is, we believe, no natural 
desire in itself sinful, no craving implanted in us by God to be con- 
demned as utterly hateful in His pure sight. But, in the exercise of 
free-will, the most innocent desires may be perverted or unduly in- 
dulged ; and laws, wisely arranged for our guidance, may be broken, 
either in ignorance or wilfully. Repeated breaches make obedience 
more difficult. The downward course is easy; but the way backis 
difficult, Familiarity with wrong begets indifference to it, and 
depravity of character results from depravity of conduct. And, then, — 
it must be owned that qualitiesand tendencies of mind and disposition, — 
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as well as physical peculiarities, are transmitted from parent to child. 
To some, it is easier than it is to others to keep in the right path and 
to withstand temptation. Some appear to have proclivities to certain 
vices. There is inherited weakness as well as strength, yet no 
inherited guilt. But to all, help is offered—the help that is needed 
to gain the victory over evil. To everyone at some time there comes 
an inward struggle between the higher and the lower nature, duty and 
inclination, the spirit and the flesh, and when we would do good evil 
is present with us. And, as we too often judge, the victory appears 
to be on one side. The records of our race tell of failures and follies 
without number, of vices and sins that fill us with sadness and shame. 
The story is, indeed, dark and dismal, and it is not all told yet. The 
shadows lie thick and heavy along man’s course on earth. 

But there is another and a happier tale to tell; there is a fairer 
and brighter picture to present—of virtue, goodness, purity, and 
steadfast trust in God. Heroism, self-denial, nobility of soul, tell of 
human worth. The hope of improvement has never died. Faith in 
humanity has lived on through the ages. In the gloomiest hour some 
faithful soul has kept the light burning, and revived the downcast 
spirit ; and amid all vileness and corruption the flower of goodness has 
shed around its beauty and fragrance. 

What a grand and strengthening thought that we are all the children 
of God—what a joy to know that we possess a moral nature capable 
of vast growth and improvement—that we are designed to love truth, 
virtue, and holiness, and work for the promotion of God’s kingdom. 
Surely, this thought of “the divinity that stirs within us” should give 
life new meaning, and duty fresh encouragement—it should be an 
incentive to virtuous endeavour. Thus linked to the Father of all, 
companionship with all pure and holy souls offered to us, how un- 
worthy is it to act in violation of the law of life, to give exclusive heed to 
material, and altogether neglect spiritual concerns, to think of the 
gratification of mere bodily and sensual appetites which must soon 
pass away, and fail to minister to those inner wants which connect us not 
only with this life, but lead on to a higher and better life. Assuredly 
it is not in anything outward that we are to gain true and lasting peace. 
Man’s dignity consists not in anything material or physical—not in 
the strength or grace of his body, not in the power of his intellect, 
the stores of his knowledge, the gifts of his genius—not in his worldly 
possessions, wealth, rank, or social distinction. Though all these things 
have a value of their own, yet his true worth lies within. It consists 
in the qualities of his mind and heart, in his allegiance to truth, in 
his faithfulness to the light given him, in the integrity of his life, and 
his quiet, but unswerving trust in God. All this makes life worth 
living, and imparts a solemnity, an awfulness to duty. 

This view of human nature is elevating and encouraging to man, 
and it is also honouring to God. It bids man be true to himself ; it 
invites him to respect himself, and to make a wise use of all his gifts 
and opportunities, and ever to look upward in reverence and trust. 
It asks him to study nature’s laws, as they apply to his body and his 
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mind, and all his surroundings, and try to understand and obey them, 
and, in so doing, serve his God. It urges him to take due advantage of 
all moral and spiritual helps to the promotion of the religious life, not 
to be cast down by repeated failures, or by seeming defeat, but amid 
all trials and reverses, to go on, in “ patient continuance in well- 
doing,” assured that “ all things work together for good to them that 
love God.” Thus, it calls forth the best and highest qualities, and 
nerves us to persevere in the path of virtue and goodness. It condemns 
no man for neglect of privileges he never enjoyed or could enjoy, and 
it fosters every honest effort after light and truth. 

In its practical applications, this view of our nature reveals the 
iniquity, and goes to the root of war, slavery, intemperance, impurity, 
everything in fact that oppresses and injures a brother man or sister 
woman. It asserts and vindicates the true rights of man, and helps 
to clear away all obstacles in the way of advancing civilisation. It 
puts new life into educational movements, as it shows the capabilities 
of each individual, and the moulding influences of the nursery and 
the school. If people are to be civilised, fitted to govern themselves, 
they must be educated in the fullest and widest sense—they must 
learn to apply wisely and well the faculties and powers entrusted to 
them—and we must begin with the young. ‘This faith in our nature 
nerves the philanthropist, the legislator, and the reformer, to labour 
on, in spite of disappointment and defeat, in the face of all opposition, 
for the cause of human weal. It moves heroic, unselfish souls to go 
forth on errands of mercy to the neglected and the lost, to lighten the 
burdens that press down many a heart, to reclaim the erring, and 
minister to the wants and woes of suffering humanity in the spirit of 
Christian love. Whether men acknowledge it or not, this faith lies at 
the foundation of all efforts for the elevation of our race. 

We see around us many dark and dismal specimens of human _ 
character. ‘The realities of life are stern and awful. Vices and crimes 
appal us daily. _ Fiendish desires, brutal deeds, sinful lives, tell us of 
the low and degraded condition of many of our brethren, and show 
too plainly that the spirit of Christ is still a stranger to many hearts 
even in Christian lands. In thinking over the follies and sins of our 
race, we are often disappointed and cast down ; but we should never 
despair. Let us hold fast the faith that God’s image is in human - 
nature, and in the soul of each individual, though it may be covered 
over and obscured, perverted and depraved, by vice and sin. There 
was once a painting by one of the great masters, which had long been 
concealed by a coating of some substance, and lay among rubbish and 
lumber, and was considered destitute of value. But a skilful hand 
cleared away the unseemly covering, and restored the beautiful picture 
to the light once more. And it is a joy to behold itnow. And does 
not every human soul represent in some faint degree the great original? 
But, like the picture, it is coated or grimed, so that the lineaments. __ 
are hidden. We mourn that they are so marred and disfigured, that _ 
the picture is so dim and obscure, that its true worth is not known; 
that the life is so poor, and mean, and unworthy, compared with wha 
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it might be—that one capable of rising so high should yet sink so 
low. But we do not, we dare not despair. Even in the lowest depths 
of degradation, in the haunts of vice, the way upward may be found, 
the holy spot in the heart may be touched by the magnetic power of 
sympathy and love, and a new and better life may begin. 

We turn from what is dark and dreary to whatis bright and hopeful, 
from what is low and inhuman to what is high and noble, to the men 
and women who are the worthies of our race, to the prophets, seers, and 
sages, who shine aloft as stars in the moral firmament, and to those, 
who in the common walks of life are guided by virtuous principles. 
The gentle, the faithful, the loving show the power of religion in their 
daily lives, and we learn from them wherein lies man’s true dignity. 
And in Christ we have the holiest of lives, the most beautiful of 
examples. In him we have the hope and the glory of humanity. His 
spirit in us will bring out the real worth and dignity of our nature, 
and keep ever fresh and flowing the spring of spiritual life in our 
souls. And so he stands for ever to guide the sons of men along 
the way of peace and _ purity, to help them in their conflict with sin, 
and bring them nearer to God. 

What precise destiny awaits us hereafter we know not. A veil of 
mercy hides the future from us. Enough for us to know that we are 
in our Father’s care, and that we should walk worthily of our calling 
as His children. Life here is but the beginningof life. It is the budding 
of a flower that is to bloom through unending ages. It is the dawn 
of a day that shall know no close. Our nature came from God, it 
connects us with Him, and to Him we shall all return. All error is 
to be worked out from the heart, and from the life—all evil is to be 
overcome—eyery stain of sin shall be removed, and at last all souls 
shall be gathered into the Eternal Home. 


Religion in Childhoos. 


EW parents who have at all realised the value of a Christian 

training for themselves, would not be grieved to see their child- 

ren unconnected with the worship of God in His sanctuary, or desti- 
tute of the gracious habit of daily prayer to the Father. 

Some, indeed, there are among us who feel that it is better to let 
all definite doctrinal teaching alone for the present, lest they should 
confuse the little brains with things too high for them ; and because 
they hold that the mind should, as far as possible, be left unbiassed 
to choose such parts of Divine truth as may afterwards be found 
most adapted to its needs. Whatever may be said for this view, and 
however elevated the motive of it, there is an undoubted danger in 
its practical application. For the mind of the child cannot remain 
in a state of blankness until the perfect truth shall be written on it, 
as with a heavenly pen; the associations of our life are so ordained, 
that a human hand is sure to write on the vacant page, and perhaps 
not the most “acceptable words,” 
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It is not our purpose, however, to dwell on this point. We are 
concerned with the purely religious nurture of childhood ; and the 
question whether or not a creed should be taught, is distinct from 
the desire which all Christian parents deeply feel in common, to set 
before their children the light of religious ideals, the charm, especially, 
of holiness in Christ. Well do they know one thing, know it better 
than any philosophy can teach them, know it as the intuition of their 
own hearts, as they look back on the days when heaven lay around 
them in their infancy: that their little one, as yet only half conscious 
of itself and of the world, will gradually assume a moral relationship 
to all surrounding things, and have to learn the meaning of self- 
control. They know that, as childhood turns to youth, and youth 
opens out toward maturity, there will come the eager rush of life, the 
flowing and ebb of passions, in which spiritual crises are ever waiting, 
when for right or for wrong the drift of nature will move and be con- 
firmed. They know that the life of the children of men is an 
embarkation upon the voyage of years, with rocks and quicksands 
and storms to pass, before the shining goal may be reached ; and 
poor indeed the hope must be if there has been no apprenticeship in 
managing the rudder and the sails. The training of their young is 
the heaviest, as well as sweetest, responsibility of their life; and by 
an instinct which they would not seek to resist, although the world 
may have hardened their own natures against the enchantment of 
religion, they lead their little ones, as early as they can, to the altar 
of prayer, and to the normal sanctities which are grouped around the 
discipleship of Christ. Ever sacred, as long as man is man, is the 
child’s responsiveness to this dawn of spiritual aspiration, as it learns 
to guard itself from harm by simple appeal to the Divine Mystery, in 
moral fact no mystery at all. We can all remember the time, in our 
own early years, when God, as it were, spoke His first words to us, 
the Father to the child, and life was full of awe and sweetness as we 
worshipped Him, “ delighted and afraid.” Can we imagine that the 
direction which was then given to our thoughts was not all-important 
in our spiritual destiny ? 

Parents are often higher in what they aim to accomplish, than in 
the practical methods of carrying out their purpose. We would say 
to them (what is commonly missed), that the great principle on which 
they ought to act, is to pay the most attentive deference to the child- 
ren themselves, the drift of their thoughts, the unfolding of their 
religious intelligence about sacred things. Indeed, the parent who 
would be a true teacher, must be a learner first; must learn, if one 
may say so, at the child’s feet. We will carry the statement so far as 
to say: it is less necessary that those who have to exercise the office 
of trainers of the young should understand “theology,” than that 
they should understand the opening mind and spirit of childhood; 
and be able, sympathetically, to enter into its religious aspiration. _ 
It cannot be too often repeated, that religion is less a new thing to- - 
be put into the child, than something which the child’s ae. 


possesses already, as the quickened seed contains the silent bie 
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of flower and fruit; and that what is pre-eminently needed is the 
careful tendance, which shall answer to genial air and “ gentle rain 
from heaven.” The plant draws into its bosom such nourishment as 
there is, and then paints its own leaf, and sheds forth sweetness from 
the inmost part. Childhood’s religion has its peculiar law ; and chiefly 
asks from those in authority that they should surround it with affec- 
tionate and hopeful conditions, in which it may grow in wisdom as 
in stature, and in favour with God and man. 

Let us consider, for a moment, one special phase of the principle 
thus affirmed ; a phase, however, of such importance, that it may be 
regarded as the type of all that is to be said, practically, on the sub- 
ject. It refers to our common experience of being questioned by 
young people on points that have begun to ¢ry their faith. When a 
child asks what may be called a religious question, it is incumbent 
upon us to take that query much to heart, and do our very best to 
frame a helpful reply. For what is the sacred reality of that moment ? 
It is that the young mind, stirred by a holy impulse, is capable of 
expanding at the point which the question has raised, capable of 
receiving Divine light, and shedding it inward from mind to soul. 
And it is fair to presume that, in answer to this early wish to know, 
something helpful may be offered. Let it be granted that the ques- 
tion is “too high” for you, as it often is ; that you are almost startled 
when you begin to think about it, with its far-reachingness ; still it is 
for you to answer ; and “ now is the accepted time” for answering it. 

We venture to think that some parents misunderstand the situa. 
tion, in one or both of two ways. 

First: they overlook the fact that, although the question may stir 
the greatest problems in themselves, yet, in the mind of their juvenile 
questioner, it does not reach so far, and touch so many issues of 
thought. You are not called upon to give an explanation of the 
whole “riddle of the painful earth.” The full explanation you would 
give to yourself is not what you are asked for; the child could not 
bear it. What is needed is, that something may be said, partly to 
allay these anxious curiosities, and partly to show in what direction 
you yourself are looking for the light. 

Secondly: parents are apt to think that all answer to such 
enquiry should be put off until their children “ get older,” when they 
will understand these things. We have known children, dealt with 
in this way, who have carried about with them the weight of their 
unanswered difficulties, and have learned in too tender years the 
desolation of religious loneliness ; though such effect is perhaps more 
rare than another; viz., that the desire goes back, and may be felt 
no more. Many are there to-day, among up-grown men and women, 
whose indifference to religious things has come to pass in some 
degree owing to the check, perhaps in kindness meant, which they 
received on the expression of the difficulties that beset their childish 
faith. 

One other aspect of the religion of childhood and the nurture of 
it may fitly close these remarks. How much force there is, for good 
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or ill, in every habit we form in the days of our youth! How much 
force for good in the systematic habit of religion! Public worship is 
the outward memorial of Christian reverence and love; and though 
our sanctuary observances, coming every first day of the seven, 
according to formal custom, may often appear to lack the spontaneous 
working of the Spirit, still something is to be said for the very formal- 
ness which provides the means of connecting our lives, habitually, 
with religious good. Parents should lead their children churchward, 
as a habit of the home; so that the children, learning slowly to feel 
that faith holds its customary institution in their life, and learning it 
side by side with those who stand to them as the embodiment of 
strength and of goodness, may come at length to find a double 
sacredness in their worship, as they sing 


Our vows, our prayers we now present 
Before Thy throne of grace; 

God of our fathers! be the God 
Of their succeeding race, 


Belfast. 
List of Ministers. 
Second Congregation. 


1 JAMEs Kirkpatrick, M.D., D.D. es «+s 1708—1744. 


[See list of ministers of First Congregation (page 83). |The Second 
Meeting-house, a cruciform structure, was erected 1708. The 
General Synod constituted those worshipping in it a separate 
congregation, on Ist June, 1708; but the stipend, 4146 13s. 4d., 
was to be collected in common and equally divided, M ‘Bride 
keeping the Manse. The Congregation was included in the 
Antrim Presbytery, 1725, and shared in the expulsion from the 
Synod, 1726]. 


2 GILBERT KENNEDY, M.A. oak ee «+s 1744—1773. 


[Son of Rev. Gilbert Kennedy, of Tullylish, and grandson of Rev. 
Gilbert Kennedy, of Girvanand Dundonald. Ordained minister of 
Lisburn, 7th June, 1732. Removed to Killileagh, 1733, and to 
Belfast, 1744. Did not join the Antrim Presbytery, but, with his 
congregation, adhered to the Killileagh Presbytery, under the care 
of the General Synod. He became, however, a Nonsubscriber ; 
his father had been a leader on the other side. Moderator of 
Synod, 1763. Died 12th May, 1773, aet. 67. Author of four 
published Sermons, His grand-daughter, who died 1870, was 
wife of Archbishop Beresford, the present Primate of all Ireland]. 


3 JAMES Bryson, M.A. me ; see = 1773—I791. 


[Ordained minister of Lisburn, 7th June, 1764. Removed to Belfast, — 
1773. The present Meeting-house was erected in 1790. Retired 
from the Second Congregation, 1791. His friends built for him a 
new Meeting-house in Donegal Street ; the opening sermon of 
this, the Fourth Congregation, was preached in 1792. Died 
1796. Author of a volume of Sermons and three separate 
discourses]. : 
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4 Patrick VANCE ... ie ws. 1791—1800. 


[Son of Rev, Thomas Vance, of Rutten and Dublin. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. Licensed by the Presbytery of Munster, 
1776. Ordained minister of Somerhill, Co. Meath, 2nd May 1779. 
Removed to Belfast, 1st Aug., 1791. On roth "Aug. +, 1791, he 
and his congregation returned to the care of the Antrim Presbytery, 
which they had left in 1744. Died 1800]. 


WiLL1AM HAMILTON DRuMMonD, D.D., M.R.I.A. 1800—1815. 


[Born at Larne, in August, 1778. Educated at Belfast and Glasgow. 
Licensed by Antrim Presbytery, 9th April, 1800. Ordained minister 
at Belfast, 26th Aug., 1800. Called to Strand Street, Dublin, 15th 
Oct. installed 25th Dec., 1815. Died 16th Oct., 1865. Author of 
ten poetical and twenty prose works, in addition to a posthumous 
volume of Sermons. ] 


Wituiam D. H. M‘Ewen, re ad .. 1817—1828, 


[Born 1787 ; son of Rev. George M‘Ewen of Killinchy. Educated 
at Glasgow. Ordained minister of Usher’s Quay, Dublin, 1808, 
Installed at Killyleagh, 1813. Installed at Belfast, 27th May, 
1817. Professor of Elocution in the Belfast Academical Institution, 
Died 15th July, 1828, aet. 40, His widow survived till 1878.] 


7 JOHN PoRTER eed we» 1829—1874. 
[Born in August, 1800, oer of Mr. Rane Darien of Lough Muck, 
Co, Tyrone. Minister at Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 1827. Or. 
dained at Belfast 6th Aug., 1829. Died 12th Feb. -, 1874. Author 
of three published discourses. ] 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER STREET ide pt: wv. 1871— 


[The congregation left the Antrim Presbytery in January, 1872, and 
joined in the formation of the Free Congregational Union on 15th 
May, 1876.] 
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pork Street. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH BLAKELY rs a ... 1840—1842. 


[Born 17th April, 1818. Son of Rev. Fletcher Blakely, of Money- 
rea. Minister at Billingshurst, Sussex, 1839. On 15th Dec., 
1840, was ordained as the first minister of York Street, Belfast, in 
connection with the Bangor Presbytery of the Remonstrant Synod ; 
the meeting-house, purchased from the Methodists, bore the name 
Beth-Birei, and was opened for Unitarian worship on 5th January, 
1840. Died 19th March, 1842.] 


2 David MAGINNISs ... : i ... 1842—1861. 


[Ordained 29th Sept., faa Through his efforts the meeting-house 
was rebuilt, 1856, Edited the Zrish Truthseeker, 1848; Beth- 
Bivet Magazine, 1852; Nonsubscriber, 1858—1861. Removed 
to Stourbridge, 1861. ] 


JOHN JELLIE A >i .» 1862—1873. 


[Ordained at Glenarm, 28th Sept. “ 1852. Installed at Ravara, 6th 
Feb., 1854. Installed at Moneyrea, 27th Sept., 1859. Installed 
at York Street, 5th Feb,, 1862, by the Antrim Presbytery, to which 
the congregation had been transferred on 6th Noy., 1861. Re- 
signed 1873.] 


4 ROBERT JOHN ORR, M.A.... ree ane w. 1874— 
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Stanhope Street Domestic aPission. 


ARCHIBALD M‘INTYRE .. » 1853—1857. 
[Came from Dublin. Entered on his duties 2 2sth Aug., 1853. The 
original Mission Station was at the corner of William Street and 
John Street. Resigned 1857.] 
2 THOMAS RUTHERFORD... a0 .» 1857—1859. 


[Appointed Ist May, 1857. On Ist Nov. -, 1858, the Mission Station 
was removed to 90, Donegall Street. Resigned 1859.] 


3 Henry EAcHus ... & .» 1859—186z2. 
[Entered on his duties Ist Oct. o a8) Redigied to Pudsey, York- 
shire, June, 1862. ] 
4 THomas BowRinc... ne ae ... 1862—1871. 


[Born 18th Aug., 1802. Minister. a at t Tamworth from June, 1857. 
Entered on his duties in Belfast, 1st July, 1862. The present 
Mission Church and House in Stanhope Street were opened May, 
1864. Resigned 11th May, 1871. Became minister of Hurst 
Street, Birmingham. Died 13th Dec., 1882, at Maidstone. ] 
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5 THomas HENRY JOHNSON She ts .» 1871—1876. 
[Appointed 1st Oct., 1871. Died 16th Feb., 1876.] 
6 JOSEPH POLLARD ... ; ass ... 1876—1882. 


[Appointed 1st May, 1876. eh ated to London, to become the 
first minister of the Kentish Town Domestic Mission, Oct., 1882.] 


7 ALFRED LANCASTER see Mas ta .. 1882— 


Mountpottinger Congregation. 


1 Davip THOMPSON . = ae .» 1875—1879. 


[Minister of Sale, ‘Chesbie, 1864. sRemmared to Moneyrea, 1865. 
‘Became the first minister of Mountpottinger congregation, Ist Jan., 
1875. The congregation originated in a Sunday school, promoted 
by Rev. John Jellie and Mr. R. M‘Calmont, in connection with 
Dr. Ritchie’s works. Installed minister of Dromore, Co. Down, 
17th March, 1879.] 


JoHN JAMES WRIGHT... 305 rs -+ 1879— 
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jRotices of Wooks. 


Dictionary and Concordance of Bible Words and Synonyms, exhi- 
biting the use of above ten thousand Greek and English words occurring 
in upwards of eighty thousand passages of the New Testament. By 
Robert Young, L.L.D. (Edinburgh: G. A. Young & Co.) This is, 
in fact, an abridgement of that part of Dr. Young’s Analytical Con- 
cordance which relates to the New Testament. It is specially pre- 
pared for English readers, the Greek terms being exhibited in English 
letters. As an Appendix, we find an alphabetical list of 8,000 changes 


in the Revised Testament. Dr. Young’s works are extremely pains- 


taking ; and, among concordances to the New Testament, this is one 
of the most useful, if the object be, not simply to find a text, but to 
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discover the primary force of the words it contains. Its aim is to 
open to the English reader, as completely as may be possible, the 
linguistic information possessed by the Greek scholar. The price of 
the volume is six shillings. 

The Story of Theodore Parker, written for Young People. By 
Frances E. Cooke. (Sunday School Association, 37, Norfolk Street, 
Strand.) In this elegant little volume especial stress is laid upon the 
admirable character and the philanthropic services of Mr. Parker. 
This selection is wise ; for although Mr. Parker’s contributions to 
theological discussion were marked by his characteristic individuality, 
they have scarcely stood the test of time. Mr. Parker’s doctrine of 
Inspiration, and his protest against considering the Bible as “ the 
only Word of God,” are presented in an inoffensive form. His 
teaching, as here depicted, bears a resemblance to that of the early 
Quakers. Reference is also made to Mr. Parker’s warm and personal 
feeling of the spiritual greatness of Christ; a side of his mind to 
which, perhaps, full justice has not been done, either by Mr. Parker’s 
admirers or by his opponents. Erroneous as, in our judgment, many 
of Mr. Parker’s theological positions were, his spirit and character 
seem to us to have been rich in Christian sentiments and Christian 
motives. His works are often described as dangerous, and with 
some reason ; for they are very attractive, full of heart and enthusiasm, 
and at the same time often violently one-sided. Miss Cooke, who 
writes as a hero-worshipper, keeps from view the harsh and grating 
features of Mr. Parker’s crusade against Christianity as popularly 
understood. Nor do we blame her; it is well to forget these. In 
point of literary execution, her modest work is far superior to any 
other English memoir of Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Moody’s Floral Hall Sermon on “The Unchangeable, Unfailing, 
and Everlasting Love of God,” contrasted with his Sermon on the 
Unchangeable, Unfailing, and Everlasting Misery of Hell. By John 
Page Hopps. (Leicester: Gibbons & Co.) We are entirely with 
Mr. Hopps in his limitless hope for the hereafter, and wholly against 
Mr. Moody’s doctrine of an endless and hopeless hell. ‘The contrast 
between the teachings of the two men is very well brought out in 
this stirring sermon; and the consideration of this contrast, and the 
grounds of it, cannot fail to be instructive. We think, however, that 
Mr. Hopps does not succeed in convicting Mr. Moody of a want of 
logic. All that Mr. Moody predicates of the love of God in this 
world, he predicates of it also in the next world. He nowhere 
describes God’s love as universal. Indeed, we think that Mr. Moody 
might fairly retort the charge of inconsistency. In ¢hés world it is 
plain that God does not so love men as to free them all from sin. 
Why should we suppose that He will do so in the mext world? In 
the absence of an express revelation to the contrary, we should be 
inclined to argue, from God’s “ unchangeableness,” that He will not. 
Our only ground for an opposite conclusion is.one that Mr. Hopps 
ignores, and Mr. Moody desires, viz., that revelation does distinctly 
pledge God to the ultimate salvation of all souls. 
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O Gop, UNLESS THOU ART PLEASED TO PARDON US, in vain is it 
that we should live here ; and what good will our life do us? O look 
upon us with much mercy, for we have sinned grievously against 
Thee. Pardon the imperfections of our life, the weaknesses of our 
duty, the carelessness of our spirit, our want of diligence, our rashness 
and presumptions. Pity us in the midst of these disorders, and give 
us spiritual strength, holy resolutions, a watchful spirit, the whole 
armour of God, and Thy protection to be our security in the day of 
danger. Give us Thy grace to fly from all occasions of sin, that we 
may never tempt ourselves, nor delight to be tempted ; and let Thy 
blessed providence so order the accidents of our lives that when 
Thou shalt try us we may be on Thy side and fight valiantly, and 
endure patiently, and persevere unto the end, that Thou mayest 
crown Thy work in us. Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

O HeEaveNLY FATHER ENABLE US TO BEAR ABOUT US such a con- 
stant lively sense of Thy presence with us, and readiness to bestow 
all needful assistance on us, as may give us the victory over all the 
dangers of this our probationary state, and may carry us forward in 
the knowledge and practice of every thing holy, virtuous and good; so 
that we may look forward with joy to the future state Thy goodness 
hath reserved for Thy faithful servants, where we shall go on increas- / 
ing in virtue and in Thy favour forever. Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. 

O Lorv my Goop AND GRacious Gop [I thank Thee] for that 
Thou hast given me being, for that Thou hast given me life, for that 
Thou hast given me reason, for that Thy bountiful providence hath 
nourished me, preserved me, directed and governed me. 

For my education, for my civil station, for my religion, for all Thy 
gifts of grace, of nature, of fortune [I give Thee thanks]. For Thy ~ 
calls to me, for Thy repeated calls, for Thy continuing to répeat these 
calls times without number ; for Thy forbearing and long suffering, 
after great provocations, upon many occasions, for so many years, 
and even to this very time. 

For the advantage of indulgent and careful parents ; for the benefit 
of gentle teachers ; for the kindness of never to be forgotten bene- 
factors, for the pleasure of agreeable friends; for the comfort of 
peaceful neighbours ; for the satisfaction of trusty, frugal and diligent 
servants ; for all who have at any time done me good; by their 
writings or by their sermons ; by their discourse, or by their reproofs ; 
by their rewards or by their punishments ; nay, perhaps, even by 
their causeless censures of me, or unjust proceedings against me. 

For all these, and for all other instances of any manner of g 
done to me; whether asked or unasked ; whether intended or unin- 
tended ; whether known or unknown ; whether remembered or for- 
gotten ; "whether with or against my own consent; I do, and will _ 
praise Thee ; I do, and will bless Thee; I do, and will humbly ado oy 
Thee, and most heartily thank Thee, ‘this day and every day 
my life. : The Devotions of Bishop Andrew: 


; 


Music: a JParable. 


HE wind rose from its place of rest, 
Swept through the land and died away; 
And all was still from east to west, 
And no one came that way. 


So Nature mused, and no one heard, 
And years and ages slowly passed, 

Till, after life of beast and bird, 
Came human steps at last. 


One day did chance to come, along 
The meadows, by the murmuring stream, 
A man in whom the spirit of song 
Responded to the dream. 


He hears the hum of life; he heeds 
Heaven’s voice within the musing air; 

The wind pipes through the water-reeds: 
He stays, and wonders, there. 


He would make Music, fashion it 

With hand and breath and all his skill. 
Can he through that torn reed emit 

His own melodious will ? 


We know not if ’twas he who caught 
The secret, or, in later day, 

Some other son of Music brought 
Out of his reed his lay. 


But melody on earth was born; 
The seed grew onward into fruit ; 

And on the air of eve and morn 
Soft sounded now the flute. 


The rapture was so great, so new, 
So tender the enchanting strain, 
Which through his pipe the player blew, 
That all the world must fain 


Pause in its goings, pause and feel 
The magic fluent from his muse. 

What mystery comes he to reveal, 
What holy interviews 


With gods above? Ah, music sweet, 
How beautiful the argument 

Thy gentle soundings all repeat ! 
That man from heaven is sent; 

That songs of Zion lead his feet 
The way God’s feet are bent. 
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ints for Sundap School Lessons. 


1st April.—THE EVANGELIST MATTHEW. 


Text.—** And he gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; and some» 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body 
of Christ.”—Ephes. iv. I1, 12. 

Reading.—Matt. ix. 1-17. The Call of the Publican. 

Lesson.—Note the action of Christ in choosing for an apostle one of a despised 
class, ‘‘ Matthew the publican” (Matt. x. 3); explain why publicans 
(tax-gatherers) were peculiarly odious to the Jews, and show how 
Christ found good qualities in them: e.g., Zacchaeus (Luke xix.) and 
the publican in Luke xviii. How did the training of his old calling fit 
Matthew to be a recorder of the acts of Christ ? 


8th April.—TuHE EVANGELIST MARK. 


Text,—‘* Take Mark and bring him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry.”—2 Tim, iv. II. 

Reading.—Acts xii. The Home of St. Mark. 

Lesson.—Observe the connection of Mark with Peter (see also 1 Pet. v. 13); and 
with Paul (see also Acts xiii. 5, 13; xv. 37, 39). Mark had deserted 
Paul, and was not at once received into favour again. Bring out the 
lesson of the whole story. 


15th April—TuHE EVANGELIST LUKE. 


Text.—‘* But be thou sober in all things, suffer hardship, do the work of an evan- 
gelist, fulfil thy ministry.”—2 Tim. iv. 5. 

Reading.—Luke i. 1-4 and Acts i, 1-5. The Object of St. Luke’s Writings. 

Lesson.—Make these short passages a text for showing what an evangelist proposed 
to do, and what materials he had. Dwell on the qualifications of Luke, 
as originally a Gentile, a physician (Col. iv. 14), and a fellow-worker 
with Paul (Philemon 24). . 


22nd April—TuHE EVANGELIST JOHN. 
Text,—‘* These are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye may have life in His name.” —John xx, 31. 
Reading.—Mark i. 14-20, and x. 35-45. Zhe sons of Zebedee and Salome. 


Lesson.—Show the influence of Christ over John’s character, making him the 
disciple whom he loved (John xiii. 23, and xix. 26). Show how this 
intimacy makes John’s the most spiritual of the Gospels, 


29th April.i—JoHN LOCKE. 
[John Locke, born 29th April, 1632]. ; 


Text,—* Be not children in mind : howbeit in malice be ye babes, but in mind be 
men.”—1 Cor. xiv. 20, 

Reading.—2 Peter i, 1-11. Faith and Virtue. 

Lesson,—Give some account of Locke, and his services on behalf of self-knowl 

a reasonable faith, and toleration of spirit. Connect this lesson ith 

preceding ones by showing that, since the evangelists wrote the Gosp 

it is our duty to understand and exemplify the Gospel. 
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Co Correspondents. 


IrtsH INTELLIGENCE.—Correspondents who kindly send us Items 
of Intelligence for publication, are again respectfully reminded that, 
unless they reach the Doesciple Office, Linenhall Works, Belfast, by 
zoth of the month, we cannot guarantee their insertion in the follow- 


ing number. 


ForTHCOMING ARTICLES.—We expect for our next issue,a memoir 
of Rey. John Cameron, the correspondent of Priestley, and one of 
the pioneers of Unitarianism in the North of Ireland. Also, the list 


of ministers of Rademon congregation, with 


particulars. 


some illustrative 


Arish Intelligence. 


Bre.rast.—On Monday, 5th March, 
the remains of Mr. Hill Riddel, who 
was the member of a family long and 
prominently linked with the commercial 
progress of Belfast, were removed from 
Beechmount, where he died on the 2nd 
March, and interred in the Newtown- 
breda burying-ground. The funeral 
was largely attended by influential resi- 
dents of the town and district. In the 
house, service was conducted by Rev. 
A. Gordon, and at the grave Revs. C, 
J. M‘Alester, and A. Gordon officiated. 

ComMBER.—Throughout our churches 
regret is felt that Rev. T. Dunkerley 
has been in poor health, and obliged to 
have recourse for a while to a somewhat 
less trying climate. Mr. Dunkerley 
since his coming to Ireland, has endear- 
ed himself to all, and we trust thata 
temporary respite from his labours may 
speedily furnish him with renewed 
strength for his valued work among us. 

Hotywoop.—The annual congre- 
gational re-union connected with the 
First Presbyterian Church, was held in 
the schoolroom, on Thursday, 22nd 
March. The rooms were tastefully 
decorated. The attendance, which was 
large, included numerous members of 
other denominations, After tea, Mr. 
Richard Patterson was called to the 
chair, and briefly expressed the pleasure 
it gave him to preside, especially as the 
Rev. C. J. M‘Alester, their pastor, after 
a ministry of close upon fifty years, was 
still in full vigour amongst them. Rev. 
T. H. M. Scott gave a valuable address 
on Temperance. Mr, William H. 
Malcolm was moved to the second 
‘chair, and, on the motion of Rev. C. J. 
M‘Alester, seconded by Rev. A. Gordon, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 


Mr. R. Patterson for presiding, and to 
those ladies and gentlemen whose 
musical talents had contributed to the 
evening’s enjoyment. The meeting was 
brought toa close by singing the National 
Anthem, 

NONSUBSCRIBING ASSOCIATION. — 
It is desirable to call the attention of 
Presbyteries and others to the Resolu- 
tion passed at the Jast Annual Meeting 
respecting nominations for the election 
of President. The Resolution is as 
follows :—‘‘ That, prior to the election 
of future Presidents of this Association, 
the Synod of Munster, the several Pres- 
byteries, and the ‘other Free Christian’ 
congregations, shall each have the 
power to nominate a minister on the 
roll to fill the Presidential chair, ¢he 
names only of persons thus nominated 
to be submitted for election ; all such 
nominations to be handed in writing to 
the Secretary of the Association sot 
later than first day of Fune preceding 
the election, and circulated with.the 
draft Report of the General Purposes 
Committee.” 

TEMPLEPATRICK.—It is with deep 
regret that we record the death, at the 
early age of forty one, on Monday, 26th 
March, of Mr. John Kirker, jun., lead- 
ing partner in the firm of Kirker & Co, 
of Belfast, and son of Mr, John Kirker, 
a most respected member of Temple- 
patrick congregation. An accident in 
the hunting field, on the previous Tues- 
day, left little hope of Mr. Kirker’s 
recovery, and death has spared him a 
long season of lingering helplessness. 
His remains were attended to his grave 
in Carmavey ground, with every token 
of respect for the departed, and of 
sympathy with his sorrowing friends. 
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Ecclesiastical Summary. 


‘“*To Citizen Joachim Pecci, by trade 
or profession, Pope ; conducting busi- 
ness at the Vatican Palace, Rome.” 
Such is said to have been the heading 
of an application for municipal taxes 
served upon Leo XIII. The demand 
was paid, and a receipt in due form 
rendered to ‘‘ Citizen Joachim Pecci.” 
The story wears a somewhat apocryphal 
air, and, if true, is little creditable to 
the good taste and good sense of Italian 
liberals. The Pope does not cease to 
have claims upon the most courteous 
respect in ceasing to be a sovereign.— 
On St. Patrick’s Day, Archbishop Croke 
of Cashel, who says he practises what 
he preaches, sent £50 as his contribution 
to start a political testimonial. Almost 
simultaneously his brother bishops 
joined in an application to the Lord 
Lieutenant for special aid, on the ground 
that in certain districts of Ireland the 
people are starving. Does his Grace of 
Cashel believe this —In a Northumber- 
land Glen, leading from Haydon Bridge 
to Langley, has just been erected a way- 
side cross ‘fin memory of James and 
Charles, Viscounts Langley, and Earls 
of Derwentwater, beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24th February, 1716, and 8th 
December, 1746, for loyalty to their 
lawful sovereign.” It would seem from 
this, that Jacobitism is not entirely ex- 
tinct. The forfeited estates of the Der- 
wentwaters, who were Roman Catholic 
peers, were settled upon Greenwich 
Hospital.—Bishops have been appointed 
to the long vacant sees in Poland, and 
the Polish ecclesiastic Czacki, whose 
diplomatic honours have chiefly been 
won as Nuncio to Paris, has been made 
a Cardinal. 

Archbishop Benson was enthroned in 
Canterbury Cathedral on 29th March, 
with as much splendour as is possible 
under the restrictions of English ritual. 
Lilies of the valley were worn by many 
“present in honour of Thomas Beket, 
who admired the flower, though he 
scarcely exemplified its peculiar charac- 
teristics.—In St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Easter Eve, a man, who was subse- 
quently taken into custody, ran up to 
the altar, dashed down the cross, and 
kicked about the flower-vases. It was 
not simply a wanton piece of mischief, 
but a deliberate, though outrageous and 
utterly ineffective, protest against the 
progress of ritualism.—Pembroke Col- 


lege, Oxford, has been the scene of a 
curious ‘‘No Popery”’ demonstration. 
A certain Grissell, M.A, of Brazenose, 
and Papal Chamberlain, was being 
entertained in an undergraduate’s rooms, 
when the doors were screwed up, and 
eventually the Papal emissary was 
roughly hustled out of the College.— 
In Cambridge University, Paley’s Zvi- 
dences of Christianity are no longer to 
be a compulsory subject of examination 
for all undergraduates, elementary logic 
being permitted as an alternative.— 
Rev. N. Y. Birkmyre, the new vicar of 
St. Simon’s, Bristol, has refused to 
allow the church bell to be tolled at the 
funeral of a Dissenting parishioner, for 
the following reasons :—First, it is his 
firm conviction that the tolling of the 
bell, being a very solemn thing, and an 
important part of the Church service, 
no Dissenter has any claim on it; and 
secondly, as a Church of England 
clergyman, he can have no sympathy 
with any Dissenters, and it is plainly 
his duty not to recognise them, as he 
believes they are morally wrong in the 
sight of God.—The Dissenters of Bir- 
mingham must have been highly edified 
by the demeanour of the congregation 
of Holy Trinity, Bordesley, on Sunday, 
1{th March, when Rev. Alan Hunter 
Watts read himself in as successor to 
the inhibited Rev. R. W. Enraght. Mr. 
Watts acted throughout in a spirit of 
great and commendable impartiality, 
and even the Church Times is ashamed 
of his reception, ‘‘ We had hoped,” 
it says, ‘‘ that Mr. Enraght’s congrega- 
tion would have shown that they were 
better taught ; but it seems that they 
are very like other people.” This is 
rather hard upon ‘‘ other people,” for 
the Bordesley folk, who boast of having 
enjoyed an uninterrupted régime of 
sacerdotal privileges for more than forty 
years, appear to have behaved very like 
the lowest of roughs.—An enterprising 
firm has purchased the book-shelves be- 
longing to the late Dr. Pusey, with the 
intention of cutting them up into crosses, 
to be sold at half-a-crown. Why not 
get them blessed by the Pope, and charge 
five shillings ?—Lord Robert Montagu, 
who forsook the Establishment for the 
Roman communion some years 


ago, has 
renounced the error of his ways, and 


returned to the Anglican Church,—A 
noted revival preaches Rev. W. M. - 


“oA 


Hay Aitken, has committed himself to 
the questioning of eternal punishment, 
having adopted apparently the theory of 
conditional immortality, a view which 
historically speaking, is a helpway house 
on the road to Universalism. 

Certainly the success achieved by the 
heresy hunters who drove Robertson 
Smith from his post at Aberdeen, was 
one of those victories which bear signal 
resemblance to a defeat. The Professor- 
ship of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge is more than compensation, both 
in point of honour and of emolument, 
for the loss of the Aberdeen chair ; and 
now the thriving Presbyterians of Cam- 
bridge have added a call to the pastoral 
office in their newly constituted church. 
—The Discussion on the Westminster 
Confession in the London Presbytery 
has reached a further stage. Rev. 
William Dale of Barnet moved an over- 
ture setting forth the excesses and defects 
of the Confession, particularly ‘‘its 
failure adequately to recognise the love 
of God to the world, and His full and 
sincere offer of salvation to all men,” 
Mr. Dale claimed that dissatisfaction 
with the Confession is ‘‘ almost univer- 
sal throughout the Church,” and con- 
tended that the real enemies of creeds 
are those who oppose any change. In 
the course of the debate, which was 
adjourned for a month, the only uncom- 
promising advocate for the Confession 
as it is, wasa North of Ireland man, 
Dr. Verner White of Kensington. Dr. 
Edmond said that the discussions as to 
the extent of the atonement ‘‘ had for 
ever cleared away the unhappy idea 
that Christ died for the elect world 
only.” Even Dr. Kennedy Moore, 
who did not like the overture, inasmuch 
as it seemed to strike a blow at Calvin- 
ism, ‘‘ quite thought the time had come 
when the Church should be asked to 
look at her Confession.” What sort of 
a reception will these brethren meet, 
when they come to the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Synod at Belfast? — Rev. 
David Macrae attended lately a Uni- 
tarian soirée at Dundee, and has been 
taken to task for it. In defending him- 
self he said that ‘‘he stood free as a 
minister to preach in any church that 
was open to him,” and that ‘‘ there was 
no Church in Dundee, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Unitarian or Trinitarian, which 
he would refuse to preach in if he were 
asked.”’ This is an easy kind of liberal- 
ism. Father Vaughan, the new Jesuit 
preacher, would probably say as much, 
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and be only too glad to be taken at his 
word, The question is, would Mr. 
Macrae reciprocate, by offering his own 
pulpit to those whose pulpits he offers 
to occupy? He owns that Unitarians, 
with all their faults, hold ‘‘ the essential 
points in the Christianity of Christ ;” 
what would he say if a Unitarian de- 
clared his willingness to preach for 
him ?—At St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Gravesend, the Mayor and 
Corporation attended the other Sunday 
in their robes of office, accompanied by 
the Ist Kent Volunteers and the police 
force. One of the town councillors is 
the Jewish rabbi, Mr. Berkowitz, who 
attended along with the rest, and heard 
a sermon from the neutral ground of 
Micah vi. 8.—This is the new order of 
things. But at Lochcarron they have 
the old order of things; a peccant 
couple have actually had to ascend the 
time-honoured cutty stool for three suc- 
cessive Sundays, as the inexorable 
condition of re-admission to church 
membership. 

Dr. Ray Palmer, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Albany, N.Y., 
and widely known as a writer of admir- 
able hymns, now in kis 75th year, has 
been stricken, we regret to say, with 
paralysis, and Jies in a very precarious 
state. —At a congregational meeting at 
High Barnet, Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, one 
of the Old Testament Revisers, men- 
tioned, asan illustration of howstrangely 
things sometimes come about, that fifteen 
years ago he was engaged in examining 
an ancient manuscript of the Hebrew 
Bible, from which several consecutive 
leaves were missing. About two years 
ago, a Turk came to him at the British 
Museum, and pulled from his pocket a 
number of loose leaves of manuscript, 
which were purchased for a comparative 
trifle, and proved to be the actual leaves 
that were missing from the manuscript 
above alluded to, all having even the 
same mark of water stain.—Rev. John 
Hunter, the liberal minister of Wycliffe 
Chapel, Hull, said, at the annual meet- 
ing of his congregation, that he loved 
Independency for its simplicity and 
freedom. It had power to vary and 
adapt itself, and, therefore, to live in 
new intelléctual and spiritual conditions, 
There was, in his judgment, no freer, 
more ideal and honourable position than 
that of an Independent minister who 
had secured the trust and sympathy of 
his congregation. We hope and believe 
that Wycliffe Chapel has an open trust. 
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—The Jubilee Fund of the Congrega- 
tional Union amounts now to £280,000, 
including £50,000 from Wales. 

A new Baptist Church has been 
formed among the 7,000 Swedes who 
are to be found in St. Petersburg. This 
indicates some zeal ; it is cold weather 
there for plenary immersion. —Graham 
Street Church, Birmingham, has almost 
unanimously decided that baptism shall 
no longer bea size gua non of mem- 
bership, thus declaring in favour of 
‘*open’’ church principles, after 150 
years’ existence under ‘‘close” church 
rule. —The old General Baptist Church, 
formerly under the ministry of Rev. J. 
C. Means at Worship Street, and since 
removed to Bethnal Green, under the 
ministry of Rev. W. Harvey Smith, held 
its242ndanniversarylastmonth. Itwas 
reported that no year in its history since 
1640, has been so memorable as 1882. 
In the course of twelve months, eighty 
new members have been added, sixty- 
four by baptism, seven on profession 
andninebyletter. The year began with 
an actual working membership of only 
fifteen, There is still a debt of £1,070 
on the new Chapel. 

Like the Quakers, the Methodists are 
changing, When he was young, said 
Mr. Dale of Birmingham the other day, 
they could tell a Methodist by his fea- 
tures and bearing, but such was not the 
case now. It may be added that the 
change has gone deeper than feature ; 
Methodists are more liberal in their 
preaching, more free in their church 
government, and more frankly Noncon- 
formist in their general position than 
was at all the case a generation ago. 

Speaking of the Quakers, we may 
mention that Mr. Alfred Bennett, a 
well-known literary Friend, has been 
lecturing at the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Rosemary Street, Bristol, on “ Pre- 
Foxite Quakerism: a Glance at the 
Constitution of the Early Christian 
Church.” The lecturer endeavoured to 
show that the Society of Friends was 
founded on what was known of the 
constitution of the Church in the time 
of the apostles. The feature in the 
polity of the body which is most striking 
to outside observers, is the notion of a 
living Christianity altogether divested 
of sacerdotal and sacramental elements, 
worship without liturgy or form of 
prayer, a compact organisation without 
any rite or ceremony for membership, 
and a religious society banded together 


by no formal articles of beliefi—A 


fund is now being raised by members 
of the Society of Friends in Belfast, 
towards the relief of the distress in 
Donegal. The Society has previously 
had much experience in the relief of 
Irish distress, and one of the chief objects 
aimed at will be the purchase and dis- 
tribution of seed potatoes. 

The Disciples, the Nonsubscribing 
Church to which the late President 
Garfield belonged, are about to open a 
mission in India. Let them take the 
pure Christianity of the New Testament, 
and we believe they will succeed.— 
Baboo Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, a 
right-hand man of Chunder Sen, is 
coming over to England. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association have petitioned Parliament 
in favour of the Affirmation Bill. 
Several critics of the measure appear to 
have forgotten that it gives the option 
of an affirmation to all members of both 
houses, whatever their views may be on 
religious matters.—A. venerable Unit- 
arian, Jacob Boys, Esq., of Brighton, a 
member of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association from its com- 
mencement, passed away on the 16th 
March in his 88th year. Mr. Boys was 
a regular subscriber to the Désciple.— 
Rev, J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron Wal- 
don, has lost his eldest son, Mr. Arthur 
Erasmus Brinkworth, in his 17th year, 
a most promising and gifted youth, 
whose early death is, unfortunately, due 
to excessive mental application. —Dr. 
B. W. Richardson has been discoursing 
on ‘‘ Parallels of Religion and Science 
at Little Portland Street Chapel, Lon- 
don.—-The magazine which calls itself 
The Christian asks the ratepayers of 
Bermondsey to condemn the action of 
their representatives in letting the Town 
Hall to Unitarians.—At Clitheroe, Rev. 
C. J. Street, of Padiham, has found a 
public hall shut against him, even after 
a regular engagement had been entered 
into with the Secretary for its use. 

The punishment of the persons con- 
cerned in bringing out the Avreethinker 
has attracted much attention. The cha- 
racter of the lampoons incriminated was 
peculiarly odious, and it seems that 
these vile prints are thrust upon the 
notice of poms people in the lower 
districts of London. No one doubts 
that they ought to be suppressed. At 
the same time personal imprisonment 
for blasphemy is contrary to the spirit of 
the age, and we do not wonder at an 
agitation for an alteration of the law. 
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Mumbers as a Cest of Cruth. 


Qe numbers any test of truth? That is to say, does the number 
of adherents to an opinion afford any presumption that the 
opinion is true ? 

Most people will accord a good deal of weight to the numerical 
argument, when it does not tell against some view which they have 
a special affection for. Two classes of writers, representing very 
different and indeed opposite schools of thought, have taken the 
numerical argument under their especial protection, and avowedly 
make numbers a criterion of truth. These writers are the Catholic 
divines, and the advocates of Natural Religion. 

An accepted canon of Catholic verity has been laid down by 
Vincent of Lerins in the well-known formula Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus That which has been believed at all times, in every 
place, and by all, is to be accepted as Catholic truth. And no opinion 
which cannot stand this test is to be reckoned a part of the true faith. 
When, however, we examine this maxima little more closely, it will 
be seen that the absolute universality of an opinion is not contended 
for as a test of its truth, ‘“ Always” means “ever since the found- 
ation of the Church” ; “everywhere” means “‘ wherever the Church 
has spread”; “everybody” means “all believers.” The maxim 
then, in its real meaning, asserts that the essential truths of Christianity 
are such as have received the adherence of all Catholics. Every 
position continuously held by all Catholics, is true ; any position, that 
is not supported by this consensus, lacks the hall-mark of Catholictruth. 

In a precisely similar way, writers on Natural Religion make the 
universality of its chief positions a main argument for their truth. The 
belief in a God, and the belief in Immortality, to take examples, are 
regarded as common to all peoples, and on this ground are treated as 
proved by universal consent. Here, again, the universality is not 
absolute. It is not maintained that every individual of the human 
race is a witness in favour of the beliefs in question. Exceptions are 
admitted ; and the exceptions may perhaps extend to whole tribes. 
Nor can any one say what may have been the condition of human 
opinion on such matters, prior to the times included within the range 
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of history, written and monumental. The argument, therefore, 
resolves itself into a very general consent of human opinion on these 
points ; and this is considered, by many writers, a sufficient basis for 
an assertion of the truth of the doctrines of Natural Religion. 

On the other hand, it is observable that the very men who will 
gladly make the most of an argument of this sort, when it bears out 
their own conclusions, will reject altogether the, argument from 
numbers the moment it begins to tell against theft. No man was 
more of a Catholic than Athanasius himself; yet the expression 
Athanasius contra mundum has passed into a proverb. A single 
resolute mind, convinced of its own view, will face the world in 
absolute defiance of the argument from overwhelming numbers. In 
the judgment of Catholics, Athanasius was right, though for a time 
he stood alone. And in the same way, a real believer in God would 
remain unshaken in a world of Atheists, a genuine believer in 
Immortality would hold his faith unaffected by an age of Sadducees. 

Are we to say, then, that the argument from numbers possesses only 
a delusive appearance ; that it crumbles at the touch of individual 
conviction, and is of no real efficacy? Many, especially those who 
are contending for an unpopular cause, do assert this. They adopt the 
position that the adhesion of numbers supplies no test of truth at all. 
Nay, such common phrases as “the thinking few” are designed to 
suggest the idea that the absence of numbers furnishes in fact a better 
presumption of truth than the countenance of a multitude. There 
are those who rejoice to be found in a minority, and feel sure that 
they are “in the right ” when their opinions are shared by only “two 
or three.” 

Now, on this position we have one or two remarks to make, 
Numbers ave efficacious, we believe, as a test of truth; but then they 
must be numbers of competent judges. To repeat a customary — 
saying, the witnesses must be weighed, as well as counted. On any , 
scientific point we should think little of the opinion of a million un- 
trained minds. But we should think very highly of the opinion of a 
hundred, or even ten skilled observers; and if we could raise the bulk. 
of such testimony to the consensus of a million scientific witnesses, — 
the evidence would be overwhelming in favour of the opinion. The 
mere numbers, in both cases, would be the same; but the effect on 
our minds of the agreement of the one million would be Very different — 
from the effect of the coincidence of the other million. hae. 

Suppose the case of only one skilled and candid mind, delivering its 
testimony on a scientific point, in contradiction to the opinion of a _ 
million of the less informed. Our judgment ought in the meanwhile , 
to go with the one against the many. But at the same time we ought i 
to expect that, if this one be right, a consensus of students will 
gradually be formed, in confirmation of the, at first, solitary opinion, 7 
Until this has taken place, the verdict has not decisively been given — 
in its favour. Should the noyel and individual opinion not attach to 
itself by degrees the suffrages of the competent, we are fairly entitled 
to begin to mistrust it. at. 
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And this is what we should look for, in the case of every opinion 
which challenges the conclusions of the many. Because it, in the 
first instance, stands alone, it is not necessarily wrong ; but at the same 
time it is not necessarily right. There is a presumption in its favour, 
if it proceed from the action of a mind of superior intelligence, 
diligence, and experience. But if it do not win acceptance, when 
careful attention is directed to the subject with which it deals, the 
presumption is weakened and fades away. It is scarcely possible 
that any mind should be so exceptionally gifted, as to reach a truth 
which all other minds fail, on examination of its grounds, to approve. 
An opinion which altogether and permanently misses the support of 
numbers is not likely to be a truth. 

Of course it must be recollected that, in estimating the extent of 
such a failure, the bias of prejudice, or of self-interest, where it 
is likely to deter from candid examination or to militate against ready 
acceptance, must be taken into account. These influences, however, 
are rarely permanent in their operation. They act for a time; they 
are worn out after a time, longer or shorter, as the case may be. A 
view which on the whole makes no way, may have some truth in it, 
but is not the clear undiluted truth. And in this sense, and to this 
extent, the gradual adhesion to, or the persistent rejection of, an 
opinion, on the part of numbers, is an important criterion of the solid 
truth contained in it. ‘Truth is mighty,” says the proverb, ‘“ and 
will prevail.” And though the immediate acceptance of a doctrine 
is no test of its verity, the ultimate prevalence of a belief in it is to 
be expected, in the case of every real truth. 


Mur Congregation at Ballpkilemaul. 


SUR Congregation at Ballykilemaul is a rather remarkable one ; 
but then it must be remembered that Ballykilemaul is a some- 
what remarkable place, both as to situation and surroundings. It is 
natural, therefore, that our Congregation should be remarkable too. 
Buckle tells us that physical conditions have much to do in 
determining mental and physical characteristics. Not being given 
to studiousness, however, our people do not appear to be at all 
conscious of their very remarkable peculiarities. ‘They plod onward 
in the old lines, think much as their fathers were in the habit of 
thinking, sing as their fathers sang, read through their grandfather's 
spectacles, and are quite content to remain “as you were.” 
Notwithstanding this backwardness, I often think that if our 
people would seriously lay the welfare of the Congregation to heart, 
and occasionally ask themselves what are their sins of omission and 
commission congregationally, we should be more united, prosperous, 
and happy. I believe self-examination is an excellent practice. It 
helps us to do as the bishop wisely directed the young man who 
inquired of him the way to heaven. “Turn to the right and go 
straight forward,” said the bishop. And sd if the members of our 
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Congregation would, at regular intervals, seriously ask themselves 
whether the condition of the Congregation was as healthy as it might 
be, whether the attendance could be improved, the psalmody 
rendered more effective, the Sunday School more successful, the 
Congregational Library be utilized to greater advantage, the minister 
be made more comfortable and hopeful, and consequently more 
efficient in his duties, I believe the effort could be productive of much 
more good than might at first be supposed. 

In our household affairs, we have to consider the ways and means, ~ 
and what is best to be done for the domestic welfare. If we are 
manufacturers or tradespeople, we must examine our business con- 
nections, take stock occasionally, look into our accounts, ascertain our 
exact condition. And so should it be in congregational matters, for 
there are congregational duties just as there are home and business 
duties But too often these are neglected. We cease to think of 
them, forget all about them, and thus the congregational machinery 
of necessity gets out of repair ; there are hitches here and breakages 
there, and though it continues working, to ears that are at all sensitive, 
there is a good deal of congregational grating. 

Now these things need not be and should not be; and I am sure, 
though we may not be a large body, if we only looked to the health 
and prosperity of our Congregation, we should present an infinitely 
better public appearance than we do. There would be a happy 
influence arising from onr efforts, and our souls would be far 
more sensitive to the good influences exerted by the periodical services 
of the sanctuary. 

We profess to uphold our Congregation for the beneficial effects 
the services are calculated to exert. It is a pity when we do not 
make those as services effective as circumstances permit, by regular and 
punctual attendance upon them, and by supporting them with a 
portion of our means. It is a pity that success, or at least effectiveness, 
should be seriously marred through the indifference both of ordinary 
members and of officials. What would become of any mercantile or 
business concern, wherein stock was never taken, accounts never 
balanced, and the partners seldom took counsel together! A 
moment’s reflection must convince us that it could not possibly 
succeed, that failure and bankruptcy would inevitably be the result. 
The fact that our Congregation survives amid so much apathy, indi- 
cates wonderful tenacity of life, though that life is far from being 
active and vigorous. Surely, if our services are worth being held at 
all, if our views are of any practical value whatever, they are worthy 
of the little sacrifice of time, thought, and trouble here indicated, for 
the sake of their maintenance and presentation. It has been said 
that, when severe disabilities and persecuting laws were in force, our 
fathers “went more cheerfully to prison than their descendents to 
public worship, and paid their ruinous fines more willingly than we 
contribute some infinitesimal portion of our income to the upholding — 
and extending of the Church of Christ.” ‘This is a grave charge, but 
I fear there is much truth in it. 
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I am one of those who believe the public services of the sanctuary 
to be a very beneficial means of implanting high principles, and of 
cultivating of noble, generous feelings, a means of the inspiration of 
right motive, a great incentive to right conduct. Iam more, I am 
one of those who have the weakness to believe that Unitarian 
principles are more conducive to piety and virtue than are Trinitarian 
principles. I feel therefore that our congregational life is worthy of 
some sacrifice, some trouble, some expenditure in its maintenance. 
If this were not the case, I should feel that self-interest and pleasure 
lay in my joining a more popular denomination than is the Unitarian. 
But do we not help to make ourselves unpopular, by our own parsi- 
mony and carelessness, in the matter of faith, and its public main- 
tenance? It was lately said in a pulpit, that no Unitarian was ever 
known to injure himself by giving ; the inference of course being, that 
Unitarians as a body are remiss in the support of their principles. I 
fear there was much truth in the remark. We give for congregational 
and denominational support, in effort, in time, in money, how much ? 
An equivalent for the benefits we receive? If so, those benefits must 
in very many cases be few and poor indeed, or the personal sacrifices, if 
sacrifices they can be called, on behalf of the faith, would surely be 
greater. 

According to the Report on Statistics, presented to the General 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church in June last, and referring 
to the 558 congregations forming that body, the average amount 
contributed by each family for church and missionary purposes during 
the preceding year, was £2. Now, I suppose the Nonsubscribing 
Presbyterian Church, is, in proportion to its numbers, as well blessed 
with worldly meansas isthe Subscribing Presbyterian Church; yet, would 
the average contribution from each family in our denomination be as 
much ? If our Congregation at Ballykilemaul, and some of the adjacant 
Congregations may be referred to as samples, it would not. Probably 
it would not reach half that amount. With a view to ascertaining 
what our financial condition really is, I would suggest that the Non- 
subscribing Presbyterian Association should take upon itself the duty 
of collecting the necessary information, with a view to the presentation 
of the facts at the Annual Meeting. 

Our Congregation at Ballykilemaul, as I have already intimated, 
is composed of many remarkable people, who may be divided into 
four classes. 

I. A very remarkable class I conceive, are those who seem to 
think they can best render aid to our Congregation, and to themselves, 
by never attending its services, and never contributing towards the 
necessary congregational expenses. These are, indeed, strange 
members, and it would be difficult to indicate by any arithmetical 
sign the amount of their interest in the Congregation and its welfare. 
That there is some sort of interest however, is pretty evident, for when 
two of these congregationally invisible hearts have become so in- 
terested in each other that they can no longer exist apart, they come to 
our minister to be united. And when a new life is ushered into their 
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homes, these remarkably considerate and consistent people, anxiously 
await the arrival of the minister to baptise their precious charge. 
And, when sickness prostrates them, they send for the minister, and 
ask him to return very soon. When, at length, death claims them, 
the minister is asked to attend the funeral, to offer to the bereaved 
friends the consolations of that faith they have so strangely supported. 
A most remarkable and incomprehensible class, are these non-attending 
and nil-subscribing members of our Congregation at Ballykilemaul. 

II. Another remarkable class, of which our Congregation is in 
part composed, consists of careless members. ‘This includes those 
who come to meeting in time, but, instead of taking their places prior 
to the commencement of the service, stand gossiping about the 
doors of the Meeting-House until after the service has commenced; 
those who systematically arrive late; and the nodders. 

Of the first section of this class, it may be said that their feelings 
of propriety and devotion cannot be very strong; that they attend 
meeting as a habit more than from the love of spiritual enlightenment 
and profit, and that their faith is of a formal character. An earnest, 
vital interest in the services, would not allow persons to stand near 
the door chatting about the weather and the crops, to the annoyance 
of those who were in their places of the commencement of service. It 
would not allow them thus to manifest disrespect both to religion and 
its public representative, the minister. Members of this character 
need only ask themselves how they would regard such conduct if they 
were themselves in the position of the minister, and conducting the 
service ; or in what light their conduct must be regarded by the eye 
of Omniscience? If such persons were going to a concert, or theatrical 
exhibition, would they stand carelessly gossiping outside the doors 
until after the performance had commenced? I trow not. And then 
what a baneful influence must their conduct exercise over the minds of 
the Sunday scholars, and the younger members of the Congregation 
generally ?. The want of respect and reverence is contagious, and the 
youthful attendants learn from their elders to “ go and do likewise.” 

Of the second section of this class, it must be confessed that in 
regularly arriving late at meeting, they are far from the disposition of 
the lady who said it was a part of her religion not to disturb others 
when engaged in their devotions. Such a sense of propriety is far 
from common ; it is rare. Occasional late attendance may be un- 
avoidable, but regular, systematically late attendance, cannot, except 
in very few and very well-understood cases, be justified on any 
reasonable ground whatever. It is a practice to be reprehended. | 
Not only do persons addicted to this habit lose a part of the service 
themselves, but they disturb and distract the attention of others who 
wish to join in the whole service. By arriving late, they cause a. 
totally unnecessary commotion during the singing of the hymn, or 
they break a silence that should be solemn during the meditative or 
devotional portion of the service, thus manifesting to the congregation 
generally, and especially to strangers who may happen to be present, 
their appreciation of what is taking place. The only excuse for 
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habitual late attendants that may be offered, is, that it is better to 
arrive late than not at all, and that their conduct frequently arises 
from sheer thoughtlessness. 

Then there is the ¢hzrd section, consisting of the nodders. 
Thank goodness we have in our Congregation not a great number of 
that curious class of creatures. A minister was once preaching from 
the words, “He giveth his beloved sleep,” when realising the condition 
of affairs before him, he noticed one-half of his congregation nodding! 
What an amusing commentary upon his text. The nodders generally 
consist of persons whose mental temperament is of a sluggish nature, 
or of those whose daily occupations are of an active character in the 
open air. They are perhaps more to be pitied than blamed. 

III. Perhaps the most remarkable class in our Congregation, 
because the fewest in number, are the regular, punctual, interested, 
consistent, and devoted members. These are the salt of our Congre- 
gation. They are the true buttresses of our Meeting-House. Would 
that we had many more of them. They are more precious to the 
‘minister, more precious to the Congregation, more precious to the 
faith, than they themselves are aware of. Having faith, devotion, 
consistency themselves, they inspire others with these qualities. They 
are the lights of the congregational household ; the good fruits of the 
faith. Were I a minister, I should say, “ Give me but half-a-dozen 
such, and I shall not despair!” I could work with and for such, in 
hope ; while to be united to your milk-and-water members, to your 
weak-kneed ones, who must walk in go-carts, if they walk at all, 
whose principles are indefinite, colourless, shaken by every wind, must 
be purgatory indeed. The stedfast are at a premium, 

IV. The last class I shall refer to in our somewhat singular 
Congregation, is that of the grumblers. This is an important class, 
very important in their own unsophisticated imaginations. What in- 
stitution ever existed without their presence and services! They are 
ubiquitous, and so they are to be found in our Congregation at 
Ballykilemaul. Perhaps that fact accounts for its survival until the 
present. When people wish to find fault, nothing on earth can prevent 
them. If excuses are not already at hand, they can very readily be in- 
vented. There are some persons who could never remain satisfied for 
any length of time, no matter what their surroundings might be. They 
must grumble at their homes, their friends, their servants, their tools, 
the weather, the world, yea, at creation itself; and are ready to dispute 
the wisdom of the universe with the Monarch that made and governs 
it. Such people grumble at their bread and cheese, growl at the 
harmless cat, snarl at the dog, stab the fire with the poker, and make 
the ashes fly over the fender, and bang the doors in a manner that 
betrays energy and decision of character enough to satisfy old John 
Foster himself. The society of such cannot be of the happiest kind. 
They are somewhat like hedge-hogs rolled up the wrong way ; they 
torment themselves with their own prickles. 

While this much may be said of ordinary grumblers, I donot, however, 
think it would be fair to speak thus disparagingly of those who 
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conscientiously, as I do, point out mistakes, note various shortcomings 
here, indicate various dangers there, and point out possible failures 
elsewhere. My motives are purely benevolent; I do it for virtue’s 
sake. Nevertheless I, even JZ, am liable to be misunderstood, and 
have actually been accused of being a grumbler! Could heartless 
cruelty be more cruel! But I repudiate the calumny as it deserves 
to be repudiated ; I had nearly in the conventional phrase of injured 
innocence ‘‘treated it with silent contempt!” But my heart cries 
out loudly against the accusation! When I find fault, there is some- 
thing real to find fault about. If the minister has not called lately, if 
his pulpit effort has been feeble, if his doctrine has not been orthodox 
in my sense, I think it high time to remind him of the fact ; and if his 
sin is persisted in, to give him a gentle hint that breeches’ pockets are 
sometimes made to button up. There is in my estimation, nothing so 
appropriate as a word in season, and I take care to speak it. If 7 
may be designated a grumbler, then I affirm that the class I belong 
to is an eminently desirable, yea, necessary one. We help to keep 
congregational matters in order, we help to remind the minister of 
his duties, we very properly, as it seems to me, compel him to realise 
the fact that his pulpit is not yet, and will not for a long time, be 
“like a little heaven below.” 

Against the mere fault-finder, the inveterate, indiscriminate, and 
self-satisfied grumbler, I will ever lift up my voice; I will ever denounce 
him with the most righteous indignation, and say, ‘‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” But the man who wishes conscientiously, as I do, to 
keep people from going astray, who has an eye to what is congregation- 
ally right and appropriate, of that man, I can only speak in 
commendation, In this sense, grumbling is not a sin, but a virtue ; 
it is one of the first congregational virtues, because a little censorious- 
ness is an excellent thing when rightly directed. I have an eye to 
the congregational welfare. I like to see every one keeping his proper 
place, to see everything in its proper place, everything attended to at 
the proper time ; and after providing for the wants of my family, the 
necessities of my farm, including implements, stock, and crop, after 
looking at my growing balance at the banker’s, I sacrifice of my 
remaining substance, to the congregational necessities, a sum sufficient 
to enfranchise me. ‘This confers the right upon me to grumble, in a 
right and proper sense, of course, and I make use of that right, like 
a good, honest Christian, as I hope I am, to the well-being of my 
fellow-worshippers, and the honour and glory of God. 


human jRature, 
T; 


ATURE offers boundless fields for study and research, and in 
no former age was there more patient or careful investigation in-— 

all departments of inquiry. As the years pass on, fresh contributions 

are made to the stock of knowledge, and every new discovery is 
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sooner or later turned to practical account. We have no reason to 
fear any addition to our knowledge of nature and its laws. On the 
contrary, we should be glad and thankful to receive it; for each 
addition, however inconsiderable, ought always to lead us nearer to 
the source of Truth. The study of the material universe has from the 
earliest times occupied many of the greatest and most gifted minds, 
and it provides, for persons of the humblest capacity, a meansof securing 
solid satisfaction as well as keen enjoyment. And when the subject 
of inquiry is man himself, it becomes of surpassing interest and im- 
portance. An English poet has said that, “The proper study of 
mankind is man,” and the first of ancient philosophers summed up 
his advice to man in the well-known and pregnant words, “ Know 
thyself.” 

Science has not confined its attention to Nature, as unfolded in 
what we are accustomed to call the material world. It has also 
endeavoured to account for the origin of man, and to show his close 
and intimate connection with other members of the animated kingdom. 
Eminent scientists, who have devoted the best years of life to this 
special study, think they can trace a clear relationship between the 
lower animals and ourselves, and they find throughout Nature innu- 
merable links of one mighty chain, reaching from the lowest form of 
life up to man. They find what is called continuity in Nature: and 
hence we hear of the physical basis of life, development, and evolution. 
The doctrine of evolution is becoming more and more familiar. It 
is being popularised, and applied in numberless ways. And, in some 
quarters, fears are entertained that it may enter and take possession 
even of the moral realm, and that it may weaken if not destroy faith 
in spiritual verities, and endanger the ground-work of real religion. 
But to those who rejoice in a simple and rational Faith, in harmony 
with Truth, no scientific discovery can ever be a cause of fear or 
anxiety—nothing that is in accordance with truth can ever weaken a 
faith that is worth preserving. 

The scientist gives prominence to the physical and material 
elements in man. He loses sight of, if he does not altogether ignore, 
the existence of a spiritual element. It is not his function to discover 
it, or account for it. No matter how high he soars, how deep he dives, 
or what illustrations of continuity and development he brings forward, 
the principle of life eludes his grasp, and is hidden from his view. 
No microscope can discover it ; no crucible can produce it; no scalpel 
can lay it bare. A point is reached beyond which the scientist 
cannot go, where his sight fails—and he is free to confess it. All 
along the line of his researches, though he may not own it, reverent 
faith goes with him step by step, welcomes with gratitude the light he 
gives, and sees in it some tokens and signs of a Divine mind, while 
it conducts beyond the material to the spiritual, and attributes all 
things to the One Great Source. 

Physical theories and explanations leave the best part of our 
Nature unexplained and unaccounted for. We are duly sensible of 
what we owe to those who tell us all they know of our material 
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structure, and even of our mental constitution. But we are infinitely 
more grateful to those who show us wherein lies our true dignity, who 
draw aside the veil which the scientist cannot penetrate, and disclose 
to us the moral element in us. The moral faculty is our crown of 
glory. It raises us in the scale of being, makes us conscious of duties 
and obligations, the freedom we may exercise, the choice we may 
make, the line of conduct we may pursue. It is the Moral Nature 
which enables us to know and understand our relations to one another 
and to a higher Power, and to rise into a better and nobler condition. 
Wherever we came from, and whatever the gradations of our course, 
at no step in the progress of humanity, from its origin until now, can 
we admit that there was no call for Divine agency, or that develop- 
ment or evolution in any sense or in any way weakens faith in God, 
or renders His presence in the heart and life of man less real or less 
needful than of old. 

We hold the position that man is the child of God; that the 

nature we bear about with us always is stamped with the Divine 
likeness ; that it is gifted with great and noble capacities; that it is 
not originally corrupt or depraved; but contains the germs of all 
excellent qualities, the rudiments of the highest order of character. 
We believe in the worth of human nature,—in its origin, its capabili- 
ties, its achievements, and its destiny. And we rest on this firm and 
immovable basis, notwithstanding the evidence of human depravity 
which confronts us everywhere, and the illustrations of folly and 
wickedness furnished each passing day. 

Let us think, then, of our nature, as it is unfolded to us in the 

light of truth. The first thought that occurs to us is, that man 
possesses, in common with other beings lower in the scale of creation, 
a bodily organisation. He has a physical or material structure. He 
stands at the head of the animal kingdom. He has a bodily frame- 
work and organs, with certain modifications, like other animals. At 
birth, he is weak and defenceless; food and clothing must be pro- 
vided, the utmost care and attention must be shown, or he will die. 
His material wants must be duly supplied at regular intervals. He 
grows slowly; his bodily strength develops gradually. The physical 
or corporeal nature is what first claims attention in the case of every 
human being ; and in the case of the savage and the sensual, of those 
who have never risen above material wants, it is always the one 
leading concern. 

Truth compels us to say that many never rise above the gratifica- 
tion of animal desires. Now, this part of our nature is not to be 
despised, or abused, or wilfully injured. It is a sacred gift; it is the 
temple of God; it is the material embodiment of our life; it is the 
house we live in—the lodging of the soul. Its wants are to be pro- 
perly cared for: its wholeness and soundness, its health and harmony 
should be sought after. The desire of the old Romans for “a sound _ 
mind in a sound body,” is not unworthy of the most devoted Christian — 
to-day. But we are not to be dragged down or enslaved by the 
clamorous demands or incessant cravings of the body. In Scriptur 
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phrase, we are not to be under the dominion of the “carnal man” in 
“the flesh ;” that is, the lower appetites and passions. But we should 
never speak of the “vile body,” or think, relying on the old unrevised 
translation, that we have apostolic sanction for so doing. We may 
glorify God in the body; we may present our bodies “a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God.” 

But when we think of ourselves further, we find that man has not 
only a bodily nature, but this very act of ours shows us that he is a 
thinking, intelligent being: he has a mental nature. Man means 
the thinker. “ Man,” says one, “is a thinking being, whether he will 
or no: all he can do is to turn his thoughts the best way.” He is 
not guided by animal instinct or passion alone, but by reason, the 
dominant power of the mind. He is not equipped and endowed 
like the lower animals, but the intellectual faculties he possesses 
enable him to gain the mastery over all other created things. With 
the mind he “looks before and after,” he plans, he compares, he 
sifts, judges, and executes. The animals have instinct: some of 
them are wonderfully intelligent, sagacious, and tractable; but man 
alone has reason: he alone has an intellectual nature in its higher 
manifestations. There is no animal so swift or strong that he cannot 
subdue or overtake it; no mountain so high that he has not tried to 
climb it ; no sea so deep or dangerous that he has not tried to sound 
it and to cross it ; no forest so dense or desert so drear that he has 
not tried to explore it. It is the mind that gives him the mastery 
over material things. 

The triumphs of mind may be noted in every land and age. By 
its exercise, not only has science peered into every corner and crevice 
of our globe, but it has dived into space, and made us better ac- 
quainted with this mighty universe. To the mind we owe literature, 
and all its glorious treasures, opening up to us the boundless realms 
of thought. Who may tell the wealth of the intellect, the wonders it 
has unfolded, and may unfold in years to come? ‘To the mind we 
owe art, and all its marvellous manifestations. To it we owe the 
workings of inventive genius in all ages of the world. We know how 
the mind is capable of growth and expansion by the faithful cultivation 
of its powers, how the tiny bud may shoot forth into a goodly plant, 
and be laden with bloom and fruit. 2 

This mental nature everyone possesses in some degree. It, too, 
is the gift of God. He entrusts it to us. It is not to be neglected or 
allowed to remain uncultivated ; it is not to be corrupted or perverted, 
but to be employed in faithful service. We know that all have not 
improved their minds to the same extent ; all have not had the same 
opportunities of improvement ; all have not the same mental capacity 
to start with. Between the mind of a simpleton and a savage, and 
the mind of Shakspere or Newton, there is a vast difference in natural 
endowment as well as of attainment. But everyone has some capacity, 
and no matter how poor it is, it may be improved and strengthened. 
And how much better it is to live under the guidance and control of 
reason, to cultivate the intellectual powers, to acquire knowledge, to 
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feel the calm delights of the thoughtful, to enter into mental com- 
panionship with the wise and gifted, than to live merely or chiefly for 
the supply of material wants, to live as if the lower desires alone claimed 
our care. This intellectual nature connects us with God. 

But, further, we find that man is a social being; that he is possessed 
of affections which draw him into social companionship. He cannot 
exist long alone. He droops and dies, in utter solitude. The old 
words are true: ‘It is not good that man should bealone.” He has 
feelings that he wants to share with some one—feelings that draw him 
out of himself, and bind him to others. Well has it been said that a 
man would have no pleasure in discovering all the beauties of the 
universe, or even in heaven itself, unless he hada partner to communi- 
cate his joys. The affections make home possible. Home is the 
basis and bond of civilisation all the world over. Man learns the 
distinction between animaal desire and conjugal love: he learns the 
sacred joys of home, and wife, and child—friend, comrade, and 
companion. His whole nature expands under this influence. He is 
more of a man now than he was before. He has not to think of him- 
self alone, he has to think of others, he has to toil for others, and the 
warm feeling in the heart makes the labour light. The pleasures and 
pains of life he shares with those at home ; and his simple, fireside 
joys are even the dearest to him; and beyond his home he can feel 
for his brother man, and show his feeling in kindly service ; and he 
learns, as the years advance, that this love is one of the truestexpressions 
of love to God. Some men have stronger affections than others ; 
some have the social qualities more fully developed ; some set their 
affections on unworthy objects, and some are enslaved by them, But 
this emotional, social nature, is God’s gift. The gift is good, although 
the use made of it isoften bad. The gift is of unspeakable worth. 
With love in the heart we understand a little of the Father’s love. 
And everyone has some kindly and lovable quality—everyone has a 
heart that throbs at times with precious and tender emotions. Human 
love makes us capable of knowing something of the Divine love. 

Above all, we find that man has a spiritual faculty, This most 
of all makes him man. It explains all the rest of his nature. This 
ranks highest, is of supreme importance, and should rule all the rest. 
Man, we hold, is not fixed in the groove of fate ; chained to the rock 
of destiny, deprived of freedom from his entrance to his exit. He is 
not a mere automaton, or machine controlled from without. There 
is a directing, guiding faculty within him. It tells him he has freedom 
of will and choice, relatively speaking ; it impresses him with a sense 
of right, duty, and responsibility. He is entrusted with the formation 
of his own character; and his nature contains the elements of all he 
is to be. Every man needs a guide through life, and every man has 
a guide within him. 

The evidence of the spiritual within us is just as worthy of credence , 
as the evidence of the senses, or the conclusions of the intellect. Our  — 
moral perceptions are trustworthy. We have within us reason to 
examine, and sift, and weigh evidence presented to us, to compare, — 
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and to advise. We have conscience, with its intuitions of the right 
and the true, now whispering, now thundering, its munitions, telling 
us what to do, what not to do, rebuking us when we do wrong, 
blessing us when we do right. There is a natural law within us— 
God’s first revelation to the soul. This is God’s word to us individually, 
and it enables us to understand and profit by all other revelations. 
Wanting this, all outward aids were vain and useless. In some souls, 
the spiritual element is living and active, a guiding, controlling power; 
in others, it is torpid and sluggish ; in others, again, it is almost des- 
titute of existence. But in no one is it wholly dead. By careful 
training, by the exercise of right influences, this element may be 
quickened into life and energy. ‘The spark may be fanned into a 
flame ; the germ may swell, and increase to a goodly growth. 

The voice in the soul tells us all there is a Power beyond and 
above us, and yet ever with us and in us; and revelation comes with 
Divine authority and persuasiveness to the soul’s aid. The soul 
cannot rest satisfied in itself. It looks upward, it aspires, it worships. 
The human spirit yearns for the Divine Spirit ; the child seeks its 
Father. Man possesses religious capabilities. He is naturally 
endowed with capacities for becoming a religious being in the fullest 
sense—he is capable of loving, serving, and holding communion with 
God. Churches do not create the desire for religion. Priests do not 
invent it. It is inborn. And he who is untrue to this natural senti- 
ment, neglects the highest and noblest part of hisnature. Some men 
are more deeply religious than others, more devotional, more reve- 
rential, more spiritual ; but all have the germ, or seed within them. 
And the blessed work of all highly-gifted and holy souls, the revealers 
of truth and goodness, is to quicken and develop in those less gifted 
and less worthy the seeds of purity and holinesss—to impart of the 
light they themselves enjoy to those not so favoured—to awaken and 
foster the desire after a true and noble life. 

These chosen ones in the old days were called the prophets ; they 
were the religious teachers of their time, gifted with inspiration, with 
spiritual insight; they were seekers after God, they walked with God, they 
spoke at times as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and their words 
stirred men’s hearts with mighty power. What to our feeble sight is 
dim and uncertain, to them is clear and plain ; and they quicken our 
sight, inspire our souls, and lead us on toward something nobler still. 
Pre-eminently is this the work of Jesus Christ, and of all who labour 
in his spirit for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 


Che Story of four Brothers. 
II. 
HAVE to finish my story by giving some account of Farmer 
Matthew’s youngest son, Dick of the curly hair, in after life 


known as the Reverend Richard. : 
Since the truth must be told, when the time came for his making 
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the choice of a calling in life, son Richard did not take kindly to the 
idea of devoting himself to the work of the Dissenting ministry. I 
know not that his mind was set upon any other profession, but he did 
not feel drawn to the ministry, nor was it his own desire to enter it. 
What prevailed him to overcome this disinclination, I cannot say. 
Perhaps the example of his brothers encouraged him ; probably his 
father’s wishes weighed strongly with him. At any rate, his resolve 
was taken at length, and he was ready to enter a Dissenting Academy, 
in preparation for his life duties. 

Whither was he to betake himself? It was no use trying again the 
London Academy ; two expulsions for heresy were enough in one 
family. The Taunton Academy was closed, as we have seen, when 
Amory left. There was, however, a place of liberal studies in another 
part of the country. Daventry Academy had been opened in 1752 ; 
and hither, in 1759, son Richard repaired as a student. 

Daventry Academy preserved at this time among English 
Nonconformists the liberal traditions of the school of Doddridge. 
It was, indeed, the direct successor of Doddridge’s own Academy at 
Northampton ; its tutors were Doddridge’s old pupils and trusted 
friends ; and its methods and aims were those which had commended 
themselves to Doddridge’s candid mind and gentle character. In 
ecclesiastical matters, Doddridge was above all things a man for union 
among Dissenters. ‘The distinctions, whether of polity or of doctrine, 
which tended to drive the Presbyterians and the Independents to a 
distance from each other, were not to his liking. He would have 
merged both denominations into a common Dissenting interest, 
animated by a spirit at once liberal and devout. Orthodox himself, 
he could recognise the good points in men of much freer views than 
his own. His lectures in divinity were no mere dogmatic expositions, 
but were constructed on a method of inquiry, which brought before 
his students the most approved arguments of the leaders on all sides 
of the great topics of Christian theology. For the offence of 
independent thinking, we may be sure he would never have consented 
to expel a student. 

The same spirit prevailed at Daventry, as Dr. Priestley, himself 
a Daventry student, has recorded with abundance of detail. There 
were two tutors ; the senior, Caleb Ashworth, was orthodox on every 
question ; while the junior, Samuel Clark, was equally certain to be 
found on every question inclined to heresy. That such differences 
could openly co-exist with the most harmonious working, is a high 
testimony to the characters of the two men; and the perception of it 
must have operated in their pupils as a most valuable discipline both 
intellectual and moral. Friendly and frank conversations on the 
subjects of their lectures were not only permitted but encouraged by 
both tutors; and though Ashworth was genuinely desirous to make 
the young men, by all fair means, as orthodox as himself, yet even a 
confirmed heretic, like Priestley, could by the ingenuousness of his 
character become a favourite with him. On the whole, the eventual 
tone of the Daventry theology, as the result of the combined influence i 
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of the place, was Arian yet evangelical ; the spirit of Doddridge was 
not lost, though the precise doctrinal standpoint of Doddridge was not 
preserved. But any heresy more radical than Arianism was hardly 
dreamed of in Nonconformist circles at that early day. 

After the customary three years’ course at Daventry in theology 
and philosophy, our friend Richard was regarded as duly equipped 
for the work of the Dissenting ministry. As I observed before, the 
first settlements of the old Dissenting ministry were usually deter- 
mined as to their locality by a proximity to the place of education. 
Young men went out from the Academy to preach in adjacent villages 
and neighbouring towns ; and, if there were no other call, there was 
generally a vacant, and often a very humble, charge, which became 
the first sphere of regular pastoral labour. 

There is a Midland county, bordering upon the one in which 
Daventry is situated. I will call it Daleshire. A clear streak of 
Roman road parts it from Fenshire. The old road runs through an 
ancient camp, which gives its name to Chesterham, a church and 
hamlet planted on an adjacent hill. Down in the pleasant vale below 
Chesterham, and included of old in its parish, is the little market-town 
of Roadby, a sort of station on the Roman thoroughfare. In the old 
Saxon days, I suppose, there came to. be just a house or two at 
Roadby, where a cross road intersects the Roman military line. By 
degrees, other buildings attached themselves to the sides of the way, 
and the small town acquired a being. It was never a big place ; in 
the last century it numbered less than 3,000 inhabitants ; yet it is not 
the least important place of its name, for there is a smaller Roadby in 
another part of the same county. Nor is this the only thing which 
gives it distinction. On the night before Bosworth Field, Henry of 
Richmond lay at Roadby, and there the plan of one of the decisive 
battles of English history was determined on. Roadby, in coaching 
days, was a busier place then it is now. When the crack of the whip 
and the noise of the wheels resounded along the one straight street 
which takes up about three quarters of a mile of the Roman road ; 
when the smoking team pulled up at the Red Dragon or the Swart 
Lad (one of the oldest inns in merry England), there was bustle in 
Roadby, and the cap-makers’ ’prentices were on the look out for news 
of the great London world, periodically conveyed into the provinces 
by the agency of the mail coach. In those days, too, the canal, which 
still does a sleepy business on its way through Roadby, brought 
passengers as well as goods from Ribbonspire and Towerworth. Many 
a horseman halted at Roadby on his ride from Holyhead, and told 
tales of perilous roads, and desperate encounters with highwaymen. 

The connection of Roadby with Nonconformity was very much 
that of Daneton, on a smaller scale. In pre-Reformation days, a 
colony of mendicant friars, the only one in the county, had established 
themselves in the hamlet, and had somehow got possession of twelve 
acres of ground, at a time, I suppose, when land was of little value 
and unfruitful. The Church of this Friary, where Henry of Richmond’s 
council of war was held, had been cut in two at the Reformation, 
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and half of it became a Grammar School, the other half a chapel-of- 
ease to Chesterham. Before this occurred, the old faith and the new 
had a stout struggle in the district. In Chesterham Church there are 
monuments to Protestant martyrs, who had been taken from this 
parish to be burned in the hollow of the rock near Ribbonspire. 
After the Reformation had become an accomplished fact, Roadby 
Chapel became a refuge for Puritan lecturers, who, failing to gain a 
beneficed living, were glad to secure a place to preach in, where the 
market people could come and hear them. ‘The difference in spirit 
between the ecclesiastical ministrations of the Parish Church at 
Chesterham, and those of Roadby Chapel, is curiously exemplified in 
the opening pages of the Journal of George Fox. In very early life, 
that enthusiast for unconventional religion carried his sorrows and 
his difficulties successively to the old parson of Chesterham, and to the 
severe lecturer at Roadby. The jolly beneficed divine laughed at 
his preternatural seriousness, counselled him to be of good cheer, 
“take tobacco and sing psalms.” The lean Puritan discerned in the 
youth an awakening of radical questions, which might prove dangerous 
alike to Puritanism and to Conformity, severely bade him swallow 
some physic, and reduce the fever of his enthusiasm by the summary 
process of letting blood. 

Puritanism held its ground in Roadby after the Restoration, 
though the lecturer, to whom I have just referred, was ejected in due 
course, A Presbyterian congregation was formed, and from the names 
and reputation of its early ministers I infer that the cause was origin- 
ally of more importance than the population of Roadby itself would 
indicate. The harassed Presbyterians, who often came long distances 
to their worship, probably found at Roadby a quiet and safe resort. 
As time went on, the little congregation was not without some internal 
troubles. A Welshman, of Cardiff, proved an unsuitable minister, 
and it was necessary to take legal steps to remove him. His 
successor, a Daventry student, did not stay long, and then came 
our friend Richard. 

The Presbyterian Meeting-house at Roadby, where Richard was 
ordained in 1765, is a simple and primitive structure, built in 1725. 
Save for the addition of a more modern porch, it is little altered, 
externally or internally, since the day of its erection. You might be 
pretty familiar with Roadby as an occasional traveller, and yet never 
know anything about this meeting-house ; for though the access to it 
is from the main street, the building itself is hidden away from view 
in a humble court, and makes no appeal to the passer-by. I suppose 
it was placed in what was originally the back garden of one of the 
houses. Some few years after its erection, the house in front was 
purchased for a minister’s dwelling. A Merchant Taylor of London 
left a small endowment to the place, and there was also a Hat and 
Coat Charity connected with the congregation. By some means or 
other this clothing charity has become diverted from its original — 
purpose, and the hats and coats now go to Church, instead of to 
Meeting. 7 
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Besides his pastoral duties at Roadby, Richard had charge of 
another small congregation, several miles off, in the neighbouring 
county of Fenshire. To this secluded Meeting-house, I suppose, he 
had to walk on Sunday afternoons, along the quiet fen lanes, until 
such time as he was able to keep a horse. The building to which he 
preached still stands, in a solitary rural spot, but has long been diverted 
to other purposes, and the congregation dispersed. I have seen an 
old man who remembered it in.\use. About seventy years ago, the 
landlord’s agent borrowed of my informant a plough-iron, broke open 
the door, and took possession. ‘The place was turned into a game- 
keeper’s lodge, and has since been cut into two cottages. At the time 
of the first alteration, the workmen built in the pulpit Bible, when 
they walled up one of the windows. The history of the place is that 
the first Presbyterian minister of Roadby was chaplain to a great lady 
who had an estate in those parts, and the country Meeting-house was 
for the accommodation of her tenantry. Some great men of the 
Presbyterian denomination have ministered here, Benjamin Bennet 
of the /renicum, and Lemuel Latham. But it dropped into a mere 
appendage to Roadby, and when the endowment was lost by the 
negligence of a trustee, it seemed to be worth no one’s while to keep 
up the place. The croft behind the two cottages is still known as the 
Meeting-house Yard. 

It is evident that Richard’s position was not that of a wealthy 
minister. Nor had he talents which would bring him a call to a more 
prominent scene of labour. But, in spite of his initial disinclination 
for the ministerial life, he seems to have done his duty carefully and 
conscientiously according to his light. His Baptismal Register, the 
only relic of his work which I have seen, is kept with scruputously 
neat accuracy, and, like most of the old Dissenting Registers, it 
contains some names of persons whose descendants have risen to 
much higher positions then were open to their ancestors at Roadby. 
One of these names, unless I mistake, is that of the ancestor of a 
Cabinet Minister. 

By way of making some addition to a scanty income, Richard, like 
many Presbyterian divines of his day, devoted a part of his time to 
teaching. He did not keep school, but occasionally had pupils, and 
prepared young men for Daventry. Among these was the well-known 
author of many beautiful hymns, the finest, in my opinion, being the 
following : 

From north and south, from east and west, 
Advance the myriads of the blest : 


From every clime on earth they come, 
And find in heaven a common home, 


In one immortal throng we view 

Pagan and Christian, Greek and Jew ; 
But, all their doubts and darkness o’er, 
One only God they now adore. 

Howe’er divided here below, 

One bliss, one spirit, now they know; 
Though some ne’er heard of Jesus’ name, 
Yet God admits their honest claim, 
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On earth, according to their light, 
They aimed to practise what was right, 
Hence all their errors are forgiven, 
And Jesus welcomes them to heaven, 


See, how along the immortal meads, 
His glorious host the Saviour leads ! 
And brings the myriads none can count 
To seats of joy on Zion’s mount. 


Some have accused this hymn of heresy, and it has been excluded 
from our more modern hymn-books. Good Mrs. Barbauld spoke of 
it in the highest terms of praise. I would fain hope that some of the 
spirit which it breathes was brought from the minister’s house at 
Roadby, and reflects the sentiment of the writer’s old master. A pen 
and ink sketch of that old master still exists from the pupil’s hand. 
It exhibits him, not with the curls of his boyhood, but in bushy wig 
and shovel hat, and the quaker-like garb of the ancient Dissenting 
divine. 

In due time Richard married, and his wife, who came of an old 
Presbyterian stock, was a notable housewife. It is told that she was 
a famous maker of home-brewed ale, and I am informed that she 
always used “the pale malt, not the high dried.” The full signifiance 
of this household fact is beyond me ; but I cannot help adding a word 
of respect for the careful ministers’ wives of the past century. I have 
seen a recipe-book, laboriously filled by the wife of one of the ministers 
of Westport, some hundred and eighty years back. The spelling of 
those days was even more wonderful than that of Mr. Issac Pitman, 
and apparently on the same principle, that of writing by the ear. 
But the marvel of the spelling was fairly eclipsed by the greater marvel 
of sundry of the recipes. There were recipes for savoury dishes, 
recipes for comfortable drinks, and recipes for administering remedies, 
surgical as well as medical, in the case of various ailments of the 
body. A minister’s wife, who could have concocted such a book, 
must have been a treasure beyond price ; and such a treasure, I make 
no doubt, was Mistress Richard to her husband. 

Sooth to say, the Reverend Richard was one of those men who 
really need a good wife. This, indeed, is true of all men, according 
to the judgment of most women, a judgment which I do not pretend 
to dispute. I make the remark respecting the Reverend Richard for 
this especial reason, that he seems to have been at times singularly 
absent-minded. About his absent-mindedness many queer stories are 

told. Riding one day to a meeting of the brethren, and conning his 
sermon as he leisurely jogged on, his wife behind him on a pillion, 
the pillion-straps suddenly gave way, and pillion, wife, and all, slid 
most unceremoniously to the ground. The lady’s cries failed to 
arrest the attention of her husband, while the nag, unexpectedly 
relieved of more than half of its burden, broke into a smart trot. — 
Arrived at his destination, Parson Richard could give no account of 
his missing spouse, but the broken pillion-straps told an alarming te 
After all, it seems the lady was unhurt; and let us hope that 
sermon was well conned. 
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A neighbour of Parson Richard, and I presume a close friend, was 
the minister of Monkmealing, a Scotchman by birth, and a relative 
of the famous Captain Porteous. When a little one was born in the 
minister’s house at Roadby (an event which happened six times in the 
course of fifteen years), the Monkmealing minister came to perform 
the christening. Naturally enough, the two friends sometimes 
exchanged pulpits. Now in the Monkmealing pulpit there stood a 
certain high stool, on which, from some bodily infirmity, the Scotch 
divine was accustomed in later life to sit as he preached. When first 
Parson Richard mounted the pulpit at Monkmealing after the intro- 
duction of this stool, his absent-mindedness was curiously illustrated 
in full view of the congregation. The pulpit was small; for a man 
and a stool, side by side, there was no room. Parson Richard, in 
his slow and dreamy way, contrived somehow to scramble to the top 
of the four-legged intruder. There he stood, and there he preached; 
occupying this elevated perch throughout the service, in blest 
unconsciousness of the incongruity of the situation. 

The minister’s wife of Monkmealing had a favourite pony, and 
when this pet animal died she devised a sort of immortality for 
the poor beast, in a way which demonstrated at once her affection and 
her skill. With the long hair of the mane and tail she constructed 
a cushion, upon which it was her privilege and pleasure to sit. Thus 
the relics of the pony did duty still in affording to its mistress a seat ; 
one, too, less likely to lead to awkward escapades than her husband’s 
lofty stool. Both minister and wife of Monkmealing passed away 
long before I saw the light ; but their daughter was extant in my time, 
a venerable spinster, who came to Meeting with hot potatoes in her 
muff, to keep her hands warm. 

A companion story to that of the stool is the tale of Parson 
Richard’s adventure in the pulpit at Blackfield. I believe that Black- 
field Meeting-house has been improved or rebuilt of recent years ; at 
the time of which I speak its roof was upheld by two great shafts of 
timber, the trunks of forest trees, roughly squared by the axe. I have 
seen the same primitive style of architecture elsewhere. The minister 
of Blackfield, let us call him Highman,was a divine of some redundancy, 
that is to say, he was extremely tall. To accommodate the pulpit to his 
stature, an aperture had been excavated in its floor. It was popularly 
known as Highman’s Hole. When Highman stood in it, his head and 
shoulders appeared at a proper elevation above the pulpit desk, but ifa 
lesser man were to descend into the excavation, he would run in some 
danger of suffering eclipse. Consequently there was a trap-door to let 
down over Highman’s Hole for the berfefit of strangers occupying the 
pulpit. You guess the end of my story. Parson Richard, who was 
not too tall, entered the Blackfield pulpit in one of his usual absent fits, 
never thought of adjusting the lid upon the cavity, but quietly stepped 
into Highman’s Hole, and, with the top of his wig alone visible to the 
Dissenters of Blackfield, delivered his message with an equanimity 
which, I fear, was not shared by his audience. 

You may think that these stories are incredible. I can only say 
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that they have been delivered to me as true by those who were best 
likely to know ; and true I believe them to be. 

We have lost sight all this time of Westport, and brothers Thomas 
and John. I suppose there were visits between the brothers preaching 
and practising in the great seaport, and the brother plodding along 
in the little country town. At any rate there was intercourse between 
the families, and two of brother Richard’s daughters found husbands 
at Westport. The wedding of the eldest, at Chesterham Church, must 
have been a great event for the gossips of Roadby. The bride rode © 
on horseback to Church, fortified by a glass of hot port wine at setting 
out, and was married in her riding habit, ready to start at once on 
the wedding journey. Perhaps it was to honour this occasion that 
Farmer Matthew travelled all the way from Hiltonbrook, and made 
his last appearance at Roadby, a stately ancient figure, with silver 
flowing hair descending to his shoulders; (it is plain whence Dick got 
the inheritance of his sunny curls). The Roadby barber was so taken 
with the old man’s white luxuriant locks, that he craved in vain for 
permission to busy his hot irons and pomations in the task of improy- 
ing nature’s snowy glory, by the process termed dressing. A few years 
later, another pilgrimage was made to Chesterham, and Parson Richard 
was laid to rest in the green churchyard on the hill. 

Towards the end of Parson Richard’s thirty years’ pastorate at 
Roadby, the renewed interest in strong doctrinal preaching, which 
was partly a result of the Methodist revival, partly a reaction against 
the increasingly unevangelical tone of the Liberal Dissent, brought a 
fresh form of Nonconformity into the little market town. Hitherto 
the only meeting-houses had been those of the Presbyterians and the 
Quakers ; now the Independents opened a preaching-place, and laid 
the foundation of a regular place of worship. The history of their 
introduction at Roadby is very curious. They were supported, and 
indeed invited, by a neighbouring clergyman, of evangelical views; 
but for a time they met with the fiercest opposition from the towns-- 
folk, high and low. Windows were broken in the temporary 
preaching-room, fire and aquafortis were thrown in upon the 
worshipers, It was plain that neither the Daleshire mob nor the 
Daleshire gentry desired any extension of Dissent. But the 
Independents held their own, and gradually superseded the Presby- 
terian interest in the district. ‘The Monkmealing Meeting-house fell 
into Independent hands altogether, and I believe few are aware that 
it was Presbyterian till 1792. 

Parson Richard’s next successor at Roadby was an Independent, 
though not a dogmatic one; on his removal to an Independent 
Church in Ribbonspire, the Roadby Meeting-house was vacant for 
some time. It is now registered as “a place of worship for a 
congregation of persons calling themselves Unitarians.” 
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Devotional Extracts. 


WE HAVE SINNED AGAINST THEE, O Lor, in the day that is past. 
In many things we have all offended. In thought and speech, in 
temper and spirit, in desire and motive, in things done and things 
left undone, we have sinned; we have sinned against Thee, O Lord, 
and have come short in every thing of Thy desire. Lord, we have 
left Thee oftentimes out of our sight, and have followed our own 
will more than Thine. We have not walked in the light as Thou art 
in the light, nor set our affections on those things that are above. We 
have not been in earnest, as we ought to have been, to press toward 
the mark. Too often we have looked back to those things which we 
ought to have forsaken, and we have shown ourselves unfit for Thy 
Heavenly Kingdom. family Prayers by Dr. Vaughan. 

Tue Day Is THINE, THE NIGHT ALSO IS THINE, Thou causest the 
morning and the evening to praise Thee. In great wisdom and kind- 
ness Thou makest the sun to know its going’ down, that man and 
beast may cease from their labours, and that in darkness and in 
silence Thy great family may rest. Thow knowest our frame, and 
with skill and tender compassion Thou orderest all Thy universe, so 
as to suit our wants and to minister to our comfort. O may Thy 
never failing goodness lead me to sincere obedience. Under a deep 
sense of my frailty and dependence, may I walk before Thee with all 
humility of mind ; knowing that the sleep of death must soon overpower 
me, may I sojourn here in Thy fear, and awaken from that sleep to 
everlasting life. ev. Chas. Wellbeloved’s Devotional Exercises. 

THOU ART THE FOUNTAIN OF GRACE AND STRENGTH, and Thou 
blessest the sons of men by turning them from their iniquities. Give 
me strength against all my enemies, and victory in all temptations, and 
watchfulness against all dangers, and caution in all difficulties, and 
hope in all my fears, and recollection of mind in all distractions of 
spirit and fancy ; that I may not be a servant of chance or violence, 
of interest or passion, of fear or desire, but that my will may rule the 
lower man, and my understanding may guide my will, and my holy 
spirit may conduct my understanding ; so that in all contentions Thy 
spirit may prevail, and in all doubts I may choose the better part, and 
in the midst of all contradictions, temptations, and infelicities I may 
be Thy servant faithfully and unalterably. Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

THOU ART MIGHTY FOR EVER, O ETERNAL! IT 1s THOU WHO 
ReEsTOREST LIFE TO THE Deap, and who art mighty to save. Thou 
sustainest the living by Thy goodness. Thou re-animatest the dead 
with great mercy. Thou supportest the fallen, and healest the sick, 
released the captive and accomplished Thy faith unto those who 
sleep in the dust. Who is like unto Thee, O Lord of mighty deeds? 
Who is comparable to Thee, the supreme King, who ordereth death 
and who restoreth to life, and causeth salvation to spring forth? Who 
is like unto Thee, the compassionate Father, who in mercy remem- 
bereth to grant Thy creatures life? Blessed art Thou O Lord, who 
revivest the dead. Daily Prayers of the German and Polish Jews. 
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Belfast. 
List of Ministers. 


First JOresbpterian Church. 


[Mr. Baird, a Scotch army chaplain, preached every third Sunday in 
Belfast, in 1642, by appointment of Presbytery. ] 


1 ANTHONY SHAW ... ae ... 1646—1648. 


[A Scotch divine, mineeh to Mavbole Ayrshire, by persecution. 
Seems to have returned to Ireland, and settled at Ballywalter.] 


READ a “ ... about £650. 


[Nothing is definitely Poe of nee minister. During the Common- 
wealth, the Presbyterian divines were superseded in Belfast by 
Independent and Baptist preachers. The regular succession of 
ministers begins with the next name. ] 


3 WILLIAM KEYES... f .. 1660—1673. 


[A native of England. Minister at t! Glawiéughy Co. Monaghan, - 
before 1660. Removed from Glaslough to Carrickfergus, and 
thence to Belfast. Soon after this he was banished to Galway, 
but returned in 1664. The original meeting-house is believed to 
have been erected in his time (about 1668) in North Street, near 
the North Gate. Called to Plunket Street, Dublin, 8 April, 1673. 
Died in Dublin about 1693.] 


4 PATRICK ADAIR... Wee .» =1674—1694. 


[Son of John Adair, of Géhick, Galiovart An eye-witness of thescene 
in the Edinburgh High Church, 23 July, 1637, when stools were 
flung at the Dean and Bishop, on the introduction of the Service- 
book. Ordained minister of Cairncastle, 7 May, 1646, and 
demitted thence to Belfast 13 Oct., 1647. Died 1694. Author : 
of Zrue Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Presbyterian ; 
Government in the North of lreland. No minister, at any period 
in Irish Presbyterian history, was engaged in a more important 
series of public transactions. 

It is probable that in 1674 MR. BRYAN preached in Belfast as Pres- 
byterian chaplain to the Donegal family. From 1684 to 1688 
THoMAS EMLYN, the English Presbyterian chaplain of the 
Countess of Donegal, preached on Sunday evenings in the Hall 
of the Castle, Belfast, and occasionally at other times in the Parish 
Church. Emlyn was not in communion with Adair; his patroness 
had been attached to Rev. W. Keyes, and was displeased at his 
removal]. 


5 Joun M‘BRIDE _... ae .. 1694—1718. 


[A native of Scotland, Soi! sadeiieass at Glasgow. Ordained, before 
1678, minister of Clare, County Armagh. Installed at Belfast, 
3rd Oct., 1694. His influence obtained from the Donegal family > 
the lease of the site in Rosemary Lane, on which the Meeting- ' 
house was built in the early part of his ministry. Moderator of © 
Synod, 1697. Though no Jacobite, became”a Noe in 
1703, z.e., refused to make oath that the Pretender was not the 
son of James II. Fled to Scotland in the winter of 1705-6, a 
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preached in Glasgow. Returned to Belfast, 1708, Died 21st 
1718. Married his cousin Jane, daughter of Sir Robert Adair, 
died before 1675. Author of a Synodical Sermon, and 
onymous works in vindication of Presbyterians, including 4 
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of jet-black Pr——tic Calumny, 1713. Prepared students for the 
ministry. ~ His son, Robert M ‘Bride, was minister of Ballymoney. 
His grandson, Admiral John M‘Bride, brought over Princess 
Charlotte in 1760, to marry George III. His great grandson, 
John David M‘Bride, D.C.L., Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, died 21st January, 1868, aet. ninety]. 


6 JAMES KirKPATRICK, M.D., D.D. ... a we» 1706—1708 


[A native of Scotland. Son of Rev. Hugh Kirkpatrick, minister of 
Lurgan and Ballymoney. Educated at Glasgow. Ordained 7th 
August, 1699, minister of Templepatrick; demitted thence to Belfast, 
24th Sept., 1706, as colleague to the absent M‘Bride, and with a 
view to form a new congregation, On 18th June, 1706, M‘Bride 
had written from Stranraer that if there were 3,000 persons in the 
congregation, there must be two Meeting-houses, and two distinct 
congregations. The Second Meeting-house was built 1708, and 
Kirkpatrick became its first minister. Kirkpatrick was the first 
Belfast minister who upheld the principles of Nonsubscription. In 
later life, successfully combined a physician’s practice with his 
pastoral duties. Died 1714. Author of three Sermons, and six 
other anonymous works, including Ax Historical Essay upon the 
Loyalty of Presbyterians, 1713). 
7 THomas MILLING ace sae Hef »+e1714—1719(?) 
[Assistant to M ‘Bride]. 


8 SAMUEL Ha.uipay, M.A. ... ee +1 1720—1739. 


[Son of Rev. Samuel Halliday of Raphoe and Ardstraw. Educated 
in Scotland and at Leyden. Licensed, after subscribing the West- 
minster Confession, 1706, at Rotterdam, and ordained 1708, 
without subscription, at Geneva. Present at Salters’ Hall Con- 
ferences, 1719. Called to Belfast, 1719, and installed 28th July, 
1720. The opposition to his installation, without subscription, 
led to the erection of the Third Congregation, Belfast, 1722 ; and 
to the formation of the Antrim Presbytery, 1725, which was ex- 
cluded from the General Synod, 1726. Died sth March, 1739. 
Author of a Sermon and four other works. His son became the 
most eminent physician in Ulster]. . 


9 THomAs DRENNAN, M.A. ... oS ‘ 1736—1768. 


[Born in Belfast, 25th Dec., 1696. Graduated at Glasgow. 1715. 
Licensed in Belfast 1726. Ordained at Holywood, where he had 
pupils, June, 1731. Installed at Belfast, 1736. Died 14th 
February, 1768]. 


10 ANDREW MILLAR, M.A. Me, He 33 —1749. 
[Assistant to Drennan; removed to Summerhill, County Meath, 
where he was ordained, 1749]. 


11 CLOTWoRTHY BRowN Le <r ale «++ 1749—1756(?) 
[Ordained minister of Ballinderry, Feb., 1746. Removed to Bally- 
more, 1747, where he was installed by the Antrim Presbytery. 
Assistant to Drennan]. 
12 JAMES Mackay ... ¥en Fa se we §=1756—1781, 
[Ordained minister of Bangor 15th Nov., 1732. Removed to 
Clonmel, 1740. Installed at Belfast, 1756, Died 22nd Jan., 1781, 
Author of Funeral Sermons for Drennan and Gilbert Kennedy, 
minister of the Second Congregation]. 
13 JAMES CromBIE, A.M., D.D. iy vty 1770—1790, 
[Son of James Crombie, mason, of Perth, where he was born 6th 
Dec., 1730. Educated at St. Andrews and Glasgow. Licensed 
by Strathbogie Presbytery 8th June, 1757. Schoolmaster at Roth- 


iemay. Ordained minister of Llanbryd, Co. Elgin, 11th Sept., 
1760. Demitted thence to Belfast, 4th Dec., 1770. Made D.D. 
of St. Andréws, Sept., 1783. Earlier in the same year, the 
present Meeting-house waserected. Founded the Belfast Academy 
1786. Died 1st March, 1790. He was married 23rd July, 1774, 
to Elizabeth Simpson, who survived till 1824]. 
14 WILLIAM Bruce, D.D. AN nee A ... I790—r1841. 
[Born 30th July, 1757. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Warrington. Ordained minister of Lisburn, 1775. 
Called to Strand Street, Dublin, 24th March, 1782. Called to 
Belfast 11th March, 1790, where he succeeded Crombie as Principal 
of the Belfast Academy Ist May, 1790. Retired from active duty 
21st Jan., 1831. Died 27th Feb., 1841. Author of five works, . 
including Sermons on the Study of the Bible and the Doctrines of. 
Christianity, 1824]. 
15 WILLIAM Bruce, A.B. oe x4 6 ... 1812—1868. 
[Son of the preceding. Born 16th Nev., 1790. Educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Edinburgh, Ordained at Belfast 3rd March, 
1812, as colleague to his father. Professor of Greek and Latin in 
the Belfast Academical Institution, 1822. In 1862 the congregation 
seceded from the Antrim Presbytery to join in the erection of the 
Northern Presbytery of Antrim. Retired from active duty 21st 
April, 1867. Died 25th Oct., 1868]. 
16 JoHN ScoTT PORTER pa kn ¥r 1832—1880. 
[Son of Rev. William Porter, A.M., of Newtownlimavady, where 
he was born 31st Dec., 1801. Educated in Belfast. Licensed 
Oct., 1825, by the Bangor Presbytery. Ordained minister of 
Carter Lane, London, 2nd March, 1826. Called to Belfast 11th 
Sept., 1831, as assistant and successor to Dr. Bruce, and installed 
2nd February, 1832. Professor of Theology, 1838; also of 
Hebrew, 1851. Died 5th July, 1880. Author of publications, 
including the Discussion with Dean Bagot, 1834, and the 
Principles of Textual Criticism, 1848). 


17 ALEXANDER Gorpon, M.A. cas v4 we 18977— 


Motices of Books. 


Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A., Vicar of Hanmer (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.). 
The preparation of this volume has been to its editor a labour of ; 
love, inasmuch as he is a descendant of the famous Nonconformist . 
divine. Theologically, he seems, for the most part, in very close : 
accord with his ancestor; but, ecclesiastically, as he takes frequent 
occasion to show, he considers that Henry’s scrupulous Noncon- 
formity was a mistake. The publication of these authentic remains 
will enhance the impression of Philip Henry’s simplicity and excel- — 
lence of character. He does not seem to us to have beena manof 
commanding mind, but one of great directness of purpose; a man of 
fervent and anxious spirit, capable of strong affections, and al 
desirous to do right. Few men of his time, or of any, have | 
‘behind them a more fragrant memory. Much light on the tr 
and aspirations of the early Nonconformists may be gained f 
study of this book. ; 1G 
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A Ramble in Search of the Curious and Interesting : Comprising a 
Visit to the Royal Dwelling-place at Rathmore, the Battlefield at Rath- 
beg, Donegore Moat, the Giant's Grave at Drumagorgon, and to a 
Cave-dwelling at Craighall. By W. S. Smith, Antrim. (Belfast : 
Alexander Mayne). There is a great deal of historic and topographical 
matter in these pages, which will be interesting to all dwellers in and 
near the County of Antrim, and will prove instructive to a larger public. 
We are particularly struck with the fulness and novelty of Rev. W. S. 
Smith’s account of the “coves,” or ancient underground cave-dwellings, 
which abound in the district that has formed the field of his pleasant 
researches. ‘Though, as we have said, these souterrains abound, yet 
it would seem that their existence has been comparatively unnoticed, 
and the purposes to which they were applied have hitherto been 
little studied. Indeed, Mr. Smith “ is informed that he was the first 
to make known to the people of the neighbourhood ” the facts regard- 
ing these primeval habitations. This alone would give an especial 
value to the pamphlet before us ; but, in addition, it is replete with 
information and entertainment. Mr. Smith is no mere dry antiquarian; 
he has an open eye for the beauties of nature, and has described with 
all a naturalist’s loving appreciation the flora of the district. We 
anticipate that the nicely printed little manual will find a ready sale. 
Its price is sixpence. 

Modern Sermons. The Doctrine of the Cross. By the Rev. Frank 
Walters, Glasgow. (H. Smart). Though the philosophy of this 
sermon is somewhat shallow, its emotional truth and the practical 
lessons evolved are worthy of all praise. Mr. Walters has not ade- 
quately grasped the meaning of sacrifice, or he would never talk about 
“ how much the coward sacrifices for the sake of safety ; how much 
the voluptuary sacrifices for the sake of pleasure ; how much the 
ambitious man sacrifices for the sake of wealth, position, and paltry 
popularity.” All these persons fail of much that they had better 
have secured ; but they part with nothing which they themselves 
know and feel to be good. A man “loses his own soul to gain the 
world,” to take Mr. Walters’ illustration. But simple loss is not 
sacrifice. In the case adduced, the man sets no store by his soul, and 
much by the world. He goes for what he thinks worth having. He 
is a fool, but no martyr. It is indeed possible,as Mr. Ruskin alleges, 
that there may be such a thing as a “ monetary asceticism, consisting 
in the refusal of pleasure and knowledge for the sake of money.” 
And here a real sacrifice may be involved. ‘That is to say, a man 
may feel it to be a duty to get money, not necessarily for selfish pur- 
poses ; and he may refuse present pleasures and lasting culture for 
this end. A man who does not do this, in certain circumstances 
(perhaps of rare occurrence) is a selfish creature. A man who does 
it, may be a genuine sacrificer of self. Again, the “law of natural 
selection” implies no act of sacrifice, for the loss involved has nothing 
voluntary about it. A higher authority, or simply a stronger power, 
puts a more capable man in my place in spite of my resistance. I 
certainly cannot turn round when I am beaten and displaced, and 
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say, Look at me as an example of sacrifice. Sacrifice always consists 
in the voluntary renunciation of known personal good, for the sake 
of that which is viewed as higher than personal good. The sufferings 
attending it may be physical and they may be mental ; they may be 
mixed in various proportions, or one element may be altogether 
absent. But they must be consciously and voluntarily endured, or 
we have no right to speak of sacrifice. On the essential inhumanity 
of a self-centered and unsacrificing life, Mr. Walters has some very 
faithful and touching passages. The sermon has come to a second 
edition. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s discourse on Eternal Punishment, 
the first of this series, reviewed by us last month, has already reached 
its fifth edition. 

Proceedings of the Centenary Celebration of the Monthly Meeting of 
the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire, and the 
Neighbouring Counties (established in 1482), held in Birmingham, 
December, 1882. (Stourbridge: Bromwell). In many respects this 
is an interesting pamphlet. Mr. Maginnis’ “ Historical Sketch ” 
is good so far as it goes, and frank in its admission of blanks which 
yet remain to be supplied. In the Christian Life for 6th January 
and 27th January, information will be found supplementary to Mr. 
Maginnis’ notices of Revs. S. Brabrook and R. Amner. No proof is 
attempted of the statement that 1782 was the year of the formation of 
the meeting, though it is undoubtedly the year in which the first 
extant minute-book begins. Indeed Mr. Maginnis’ opening remarks 
clearly point to an origin earlier than 1782. Mr. Maginnis further 
observes that “in the early years of its existence the meeting exercised 
Presbyterial functions,” which he proves in the matter of Ordination. 
He does not, however, state that for a meeting of ministers on/y to 
assume such a function is contrary to the very basis of Presbyterianism, 
and shows that the Presbyterian form of Church Government was 
practically in abeyance. Still, the ministers ordaining may have been 
Presbyterians in theory, since the matter of ordination is precisely 
one of those specified in the Directory, where “in extraordinary cases, 
something extraordinary may be done.” A speaker at the morning 
meeting describes Westbromwich as “now one of the few Presbyterian 
churches in the country in which the theology taught continued to 
be evangelical in the orthodox sense.” The fact is that a decided 
majority of the old Presbyterian churches in England are now in so- 
called orthodox hands. The Liberal Dissenters kept most of the 
churches in the larger towns, and most of the well-endowed places ; but 
these are a minority of the whole number of extant Presbyterian 
foundations. Besides its historical reminiscences, the pamphlet 
contains much excellent reading, and while all is worth preserving, 
we cannot forbear to specify in particular the very noble address by 
Dr. Russell, the Chairman of the afternoon meeting. We have 
seldom read anything finer, either in thought or expression. It is 
full of the eloquence of principle, of character, and of heart. Nor — 
can any truer vindication of the process by which Nonconformity has 
reached the standpointof personal faith and open freedom be imagined. 
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hints for Sunday School Lessons. 


4th March.—-TuHe Sprinc Monta. 


Text.—“ He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man: that he may bring forth food out of the 
earth.”—-Psalm civ. 14. 


Read,—Mark iv. 1-34. Zhe growing Seed. 


Lesson.—As in the earth, so in the mind and heart, seeds of future 
thought and action are sown, some casually, some of set 
purpose. All do not ripen, but all have a chance; and, 
of those that come to good fruit, many spring up and grow, 
man knoweth not how. If there is to be a summer of 
character, the spring-time must be attended to, 


11ti March.—ANSWERING Gop’s CALL. 


Text.—“ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Father, thou 
art the guide of my youth ?”—Jer. iii. 4. 


Read.—t Samuel iii, 1-10. Zhe voice of God heard in childhood. 


Lesson.—God speaks to us in many ways; in Conscience, in the Bible, 
in Nature. And always his voice is that of a Father. He 
has a special word for each one, however young. Ought we 
not to listen? How are we to answer him? 


18th March.—Patm SuNpDay. 


Text.—* Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast ordained 
strength, because of thine enemies, that thou mightest still 
the enemy and the avenger.”—Ps. vill. 2. 


Read.—John xii. 12-43. Zhe entry into Jerusalem. 


Lesson.—Children perceive character ; their verdict is generally right: 
Christ got the hearts of the young, though many of the elders 
were his implacable foes. Hence the strength of his cause, 
rooted in the needs and affections of frank and simple natures. 


25th March.—EAastTER Day. 


Text.— Like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life.”— 
Romans vi. 4. 


Read.—Luke xxiv. The Risen Lord. 


Lesson.—The life to which Christ rose from the grave is a higher and 
better life than this. If we are to share it, and rise with 
him, our mind must be set on “ things that are above.” A 
life, renewed in goodness here, is the passport to the life of 
bliss and goodness hereafter. 
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Co Correspondents. 


Irish INTELLIGENCE.—Correspondents who kindly send us Items 
of Intelligence for publication, are again respectfully reminded that, — 
unless they reach the Disciple Office, Linenhalt Works, Belfast, by 
zoth of the month, we cannot guarantee thelr insertion in the follow- 


ing number. 


ForTHCOMING ARTICLES.—A paper on “ Art” is to appear in our 
next number; also a sketch of Rev. James Crombie, D.D., founder 
of the Belfast Academy. The succession of ministers in Belfast will 
be completed, next month, by the lists of the ministers of the remain- 


ing congregations. 


For the following number we are kindly promised 


the list of ministers at Rademon ; formerly known as Kilmore. 


Irish Intelligence. 


BELFAST.—At the Annual Meeting 
of the First Presbyterian Church, held 
in the Lombard Hall, on Tuesday, 13th 
February, a Special Committee was 
appointed in reference to the Centennial 
of the Meeting-house this year. 

DromoreE.—At the last meeting of 
the Temperance Society, on 26th Jan., 
a lecture entitled ‘‘ A Glimpse of the 
Eternal City,” was delivered by the 
Rey. A. Gordon, M.A., Belfast. The 
lecturer described many famous places 
he saw during his recent visit to Rome, 
referring particularly to St. Peter’s, the 
Pantheon, the Colosseum, the Mamer- 
tine Prison, and the Catacombs. He 
paid a high tribute to the temperance of 
the Italian people, stating that during 
his visit of several weeks among them, 
he observed only one person under the 
influence of drink. 

GREYABBEY.—On the evening of 
Thursday, 15th February, a numerously 
attended and very successful soiree was 
held in the Nonsubscribing Presbyterian 
Church, Greyabbey, the audience in- 
cluding members of all the religious 
denominations in the district. After 
tea, the chair was taken by the Rev. 
J. Miskimmin, and addresses were de- 
livered by the Chairman, Revs. J. A. 
Kelly, H. A. M‘Gowan, and Mr. F. 
Wright. Music formed a principal part 
of the entertainment of the evening, the 
choir rendering a number of hymns, and 
Miss Taylor and Miss Maggie Taylor 
giving solos, in a way that was heartily 
applauded, 

LENADERG.—The Sunday evening 
services, which Mr. John Smyth, jun., 
originated here some two or three years 


ago, continue to be held fortnightly, and 
are much appreciated by the attendants, 
who belong to various denominations. 
The Sunday-School is a means of much 
quiet usefulness, and the Good Templar 
Lodge, which meets from time to time 
in the village, renders service to the 
Temperance cause. 

MONEYREA.—The annual meeting of 
this congregation was held on 19th Feb. 
In adopting the report, it was stated 
that there was a small balance due to 
the Treasurer, but that during the year 
the stipend payers had increased in 
number, and the stipend in amount, 
that they had trebled their collections, 
and doubled their subscription on be- 
half of the Unitarian Society, and that 
there was no doubt, that they would be 
able to clear off the old standing liabili- 
ties to which reference had been made, 
more than the half of which was occa- 
sioned by the transfer of their funds. 

RADEMON,—On the evening of Wed- 


posing that the warmest thanks of the 
congregation be given to Rev. J. / 

Kelly, for his untiring energy in 
departments of ministerial work, s 
trusted that the gathering would 
thing of annual occurrence, 


the evening vocal and instrumental 
music and readings were given by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

TEMPLEPATRICK. —OnThursday even- 
ing, the 15th inst., a concert was held 
in the Meeting-house. On the motion 
of the Rev. F. Martin Blair, seconded 
by Mr. M‘Adam A. Birkmyre, the 
chair was taken by the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
Larne. A varied programme was gone 
through, the performers including 
friends from Belfast, Larne, Antrim, 
and Ballyclare. The programme was 
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excellently rendered, and was well re- 
ceived by a large and_ respectable 
audience. The entertainment was in 
aid of the New Church Building Fund. 

ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. -—Fresh arrangements for 
the Annual Meeting have been rendered 
necessary. Thesermons will be preach- 
ed by Rev. Robert Spears, on Sunday, 
{st April, and the meeting will take 
place on Monday, 2nd April, in the 
Ulster Minor Hall. 


Ecclesiastical Summary. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC papers are quoting 
the following pulpit utterance of ‘‘a 
leading Protestant minister of New 
York,” whose name is not given :— 
‘* There are three things true, in honour 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It has 
been a wall of brass against scientific 
infidelity ; a protesting power against 
all forms of Socialism and Communism; 
and it has set its face resolutely against 
frequency of divorce, which hasespecially 
disgraced Protestant Massachusetts, In- 
diana, and Illinois.” — Even more 
remarkable than this, is the eulogy 
passed upon Archbishop Eyre, of 
Glasgow, at a public dinner, by Dr. 
Burns the Established minister of the 
Cathedral Church in that city. Dr. Burns’ 
Presbytery fell upon him with what 
proved an abortive attack. The Press 
of Glasgow has warmly sustained Dr, 
Burns’ remarkable tribute—A very 
curious piece of litigation is in progress 
in Belgium. Monseigneur Dumont held 
the Bishopric of Tournai from 1873 to 
1879, and was originally in great favour 
at the Vatican. But he seems to have 
gone too far for the present Pope, and 
was deposed by a pontifical decree, on 
the ground of mental incapacity, Mon- 
seigneur Du Rousseaux being appointed, 
administrator of the diocese. Papers 
and securities found in the Episcopal 
Palace were sent by Du Rousseaux to 
America, and an action on the part of 
Dumont is now proceeding, witha view to 
their recovery, The Court has decided 
that it is incompetent to restrain Mon- 
seigneur Dumont from retaining the title 
a ights of Bishop ; which means 
that the Pope can appoint, but cannot 
depose. A trustee was appointed, and 
empowered to bring the property back 


to Belgium.—Father Curci has become 
reconciled to the Vatican. He is now 
lecturing in Rome on Patriotism recon- 
ciled with Religion, and it is announced 
that he will shortly visit England to 
lecture on Science and Faith.—The 
fourth centenary of Raphael occurs on 
the 28th of this month, and will be cele- 
brated with great pomp, both at Urbino, 
his birthplace, and at Rome, where he 
lies buried in the Pantheon, or to give 
that famous temple its Christian name, 
St. Mary of the Martyrs.—The death is 
announced of Father Thomas Pendola, 
aet. 83, founder in 1825 of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution of Siena, and 
president in 1873 of an International 
Congress on the education of deaf-mutes. 
A public funeral was accorded to this 
most eminent and successful philanthro- 
ist. 
2 After all it appears that Archbishop 
Benson is not of Wesleyan descent. The 
statement that he is the grandson of 
President Benson is expressly denied. 
That his mother belonged to a distin- 
guished Unitarian family is, however, 
indisputable. He is to be enthroned on 
the 29th of this month.—The Bishop of 
Manchester has received a memorial, 
signed by 318 out of the 700 clergy of 
his diocese, supporting the action he has 
taken in refusing to institute Mr. Cow- 
gill to the living of Miles Platting—The 
Bishop of London has held his first 
Diocesan Conference, and it is considered 
to have been a great success,—Bishop 
Suther, of Aberdeen, is dead. A Prime 
Minister will not be consulted as to 
the appointment of his successor; 
the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church are really elected by the clergy 
of the dioceses over which they preside, 
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—It may be interesting here to note 
that the total number of bishops of the 
Episcopal communion, in all parts of 
the world, is 219.—Dean Bradley sus- 
tains the broad catholicity of his prede- 
cessor, He has given permission for a 
bust of Robert Burns to be placed on 
the stone screen in Poets’ Corner, near 
the Shakspere memorial. The ex- 
terior of Westminster Abbey is in dan- 
ger, and will have to be refaced forth- 
with.—The Dean of Peterborough, Dr. 
Perowne, one of the Old Testament 
revisers, lecturing lately at Spalding, 
said that, among the questions reserved 
for further consideration by the revisers, 
is whether they are to render the sacred 
name of God by ‘‘ Jehovah” or ‘‘ Lord.” 
At any rate there is no likelihood of 
their giving us the hideous form Yahweh, 
—What a vigorous clergyman can do is 
illustrated by the case of St. Mary 
Abbots, Kensington, lately in charge of 
Bishop Maclagan, ‘The endowments 
are worth £669, but, in addition to 
this, the congregation raises for all pur- 
poses, charitable included, no less a 
sum than £13,134, of which £5,216 
comes from the offertory alone. 

It seems that in Glasgow it is the 
practice to open with prayer the meeting 
of the Town Council after the November 
election, a ‘‘ gentleman with gown and 
bands” being introduced for the pur- 
pose. One of the councillors, Mr, 
Miller, lately moved that the practice 
be extended to all ordinary meetings. 
This he seems to have done chiefly with 
the purpose of directing attention to a 
custom in his view ‘‘ anomalous and un- 
intelligible.” Mr, Martin intimated that 
if the motion were carried he should 
insist that every member of the Council 
officiate in tun, Mr. Morrin considered 
that if a clergyman spent twenty or 
thirty minutes in opening the meetings 
‘it would be nothing more nor less than 
a waste of time.”’ Reference was made to 
the fact that in Edinburgh the ordinary 
fortnightly meetings of the Town Council 
are always opened with prayer. This 
has been done from time immemorial, 
probably since the Reformation, but the 
gown and bands are omitted. Thepre- 
vious question was carried by 28 to 12,— 
Whether the meetings of the Dissenting 
Ministers’ Friendly Society of Scotland 
were opened with prayer or not, we do 


Peddie family have for generations beer 
looked up to in Edinburgh as models of 
religious respectability. Rev. Dr. J. 
Peddie was treasurer of the Society from 
its commencement in 1797 till his death 
in 1845, and his son, Rev. Dr. William 
Peddie, has been treasurer ever since. 
But both father and son allowed the 
management to fall practically into the 
hands of another son, Donald Smith 
Peddie, an accountant, who was assist- 
ant treasurer from 1833 to 1845. The 
result has been that, out of a fund of 
430,940, all except about £5,000 has 
been swept away, several of the apparent 
securities’ being pure forgeries. D. S, 
Peddie has run off, apparently to Spain, 
leaving Dr. W. Peddie to bear the 
brunt of the exposure; the latter ‘is 
legally responsible for the deficit, but 
no one charges him with anything worse 
than a culpable reliance on his brother. 
—The Irish General Assembly finds it 
difficult to secure an attendance of elders, 
in due proportion to that of ministers. 
A proposal is made that Sessions shall 
be allowed to empower any elder in any 
part of the country to represent them. 
Thus, a Belfast elder might sit in the 
Assembly as the representative of a 
distant congregation, so that no Session 
need be without an elder to represent it. 
—Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been 
stirring up the Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists, and to some extent also the 
Episcopalians, of Belfast and the © 
neighbourhood. Mr. Moody’s addresses 
have been characterised by a total 
absence of the pecular features of Cal- 
vinism, Asa lay writer puts it ‘the 
theologians are having a bad time of it, 
when their time-honoured doctrines of 
calling, election, and grace are com- 
letely ignored, the cry of the evangelists 
eing ‘ Whosoever will may come and 
have eternal life.’” It is impossible to 
doubt that the favour with which Mr. ~ 
Sankey’s harmonium was received in the 
Belfast churches will have an a i- 
able effect in the settlement of the 
instrumental question.—At the recent 
election of elders to the Presbyteral — 
Councils of the Reformed Church of 
France, the Liberals of the Oratoire — 
carried their men by an increased — 
majority. In other parishes they were © 
defeated. On the whole, the relative 
position of parties is maintained. | 


not know; but a lamentable history of 
systematic fraud on the the part of the 
acting treasurer has been unveiled, The 


The Weighhouse Chapel, London, ~ 
founded by an Ejected minister, and 
originally Presbyterian, but which be« — 
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came Independent in 1728, and is best 
known as the scene of the long ministry 
of Thomas Binney, 1829-70, is now 
being pulled down. City congregations 
are difficult to maintain, in these days 
of migration to the suburbs, 

In Manchester, a historic building 
connected with the Wesleyan body is to 
be taken down. Oldham Street Chapel 
was opened by John Wesley on 20 
March, 1781. It was the mother church 
of Manchester Wesleyanism, and origin- 
ally had 1,600 communicants, Changes 
in the character of the locality have 
reduced the attendance to some 60 per- 
sons, and the site is to be utilised for 
public buildings connected with the 
body. Ona pane of glass in the Chapel 
House is the following inscription, 
written with a diamond by the well- 
known commentator :—‘‘ Good men 
need not marble, I dare trust glass 
with the memory of John Wesley, A.M., 
late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
who, with indefatigable zeal and perse- 
verance, travelled and preached Jesus 
through these kingdoms for more than 
half a century. By his unparalleled la- 
bours and writings, he revived and 
spread scriptural Christianity wherever 
he came, for God was with him; but 
having finished his work, by keeping, 
preaching, and defending the faith, he 
ceased to live among men, March 2nd, 
1791, aged 88 years. As asmall token 
of continued filial respect, this inscrip- 
tion is humbly dedicated to the memory 
of the above, by his affectionate son in 
the Gospel, Adam Clarke. Manchester, 
September 18th, 1792.” 

The Primitive Methodists must not 
be confounded with Primitive Wesleyans 
of Ireland, now nearly all amalgamated 
with the Conference body, These Primi- 
tive Methodists represent the opposite 
extreme from the Primitive Wesleyans. 


The latter are the oldest fashioned con- - 


servatives of Methodism ; the former are 
a democratic body, little amenable to 
ecclesiastical rules, and liberal in spirit. 
They originated in camp meetings at 
Mow Cop, a picturesque Staffordshire 
hill ; and they are now trying to do for 
Mow Cop, the birthplace of Hugh 
Bourne, and of their denomination, what 
the Wesle are undertaking for 
Epworth, the birthplace of the Wesleys, 
namely, to provide it with a Memorial 


Chapel. 
e lady leaders of the Salvation 
Amy have been expelled from the 
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Canton of Geneva, and persons have 
been punished by fine and imprison- 
ment for attending their meetings ; 
‘*from which,” says the Church Times, 
‘it will be seen that the Protestant or 
unbelieving Swiss is no more tolerant 
than he was in the days of Servetus,” 
This historical cut is rather a hard say- 
ing; for the men who insisted on a 
capital issue of the murderous prosecu- 
tion of Servetus were not Swiss at all. 
Calvin was French, and so was Beza, 


. his loyal henchman in the matter. It 


would have been more to the point to 
observe that, in Switzerland, the deter- 
mination to repress every semblance of 
public disorder has, in this unfortunate 
instance, run counter to the freedom of 
religious manifestations. And it should 
be remembered that the persons re- 
moved as disturbers of the peace were 
foreigners. 

The official statistics of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, show that, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the total 
number of members is 17,977. In ad- 
dition to these, there are 5,190 attenders 
of Friends’ meetings not in full member- 
ship. About 25,000 scholars are under 
instruction in their Sunday schools; 
very few of these become members of 
the Society; only about 3,000 out of 
the 25,000 are estimated to be attenders 
of the Friends’ meetings. This little 
Church is, however, represented in 
Parliament by Mr. John Bright, Sir J. 
Pease, Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. Lewis 
Fry, Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. George 
Palmer, Mr. J. N. Richardson, Mr. J. 
F, B, Firth, and Mr. William Fowler. 
There are also several ex-members of 
the Society in the House of Commons, 
including Mr. William E,. Forster, 
Alderman R. N. Fowler, and Mr. W. 
F, Ecroyd. The Society includes one 
baronet (Sir J. W- Pease), and one 
knight (Sir John Barrington, of Dublin). 
There is only one Friend in the munici- 
pality of London (Mr, Joseph Beck, of 
the Common Council), The obituary 
of the Society shows a constantly length- 
ening average of life among Friends. 
In 1850 it was 52 years; in 1860, 
53 years; 1870, 52 years; 1875, 54 
years; 1879, 58 years; and in 1882, 58 
years. 

Rey. J. R. Boyle is preparing an 
elaborate bibliography of the works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, and of Sweden- 
borgian literature and controversy gener- 
ally, under the title of Bzd/otheca Novae 
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Ecclesiae. It will be a work of much 
historic value. 

The vast amount of superstition lurk- 
ing in the minds of the English lower 
classes has been curiously brought to 
view by the exposure, in a public court, 
of an astrologer and soothsayer, practis- 
ing under the name of Methratton. A 
Jewish paper says that this word is pro- 
bably a corruption of one of the sacred 
names occurring in the Talmud. How- 
ever that may be, the persen who as- 
sumed it was a very sorry impostor; yet 
he obtained large sums of money from 
credulous dupes, for telling their fortunes 
and reading to them the secrets of the 
future. 

The death of the Rev. Charles Howe, 
of the Mall Unitarian Church, Kensing- 
ton, which occured 29th January, 
removes at the age of 56, a minister of 
exemplary faithfulness and success, both 
at Dewsbury and London.—-On 2ist 
February Rev. James M. Dixon of 
Hull, died very suddently, aet. 56. 
About a year and a half ago he had seen 
the old chapel in Bowl Alley Lane re- 
placed by a new and handsome structure. 
—Miss Catherine Swanwick, a graceful 
poetess and accomplished lady, died 7th 
February, in London.—The Hibbert 
Lectures will be delivered this year, in 
London and Oxford, by Rev. Charles 
Beard, the subject being ‘* The Reform- 
ation of the Sixteenth Century, in its 
relation’to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge.” —The Sustentation Fund origin- 
ated at the Liverpool Conference last 
April, is making substantial progress. 
The first published list of contributions, 
amounting to some £10,000, includes 
five donations of £1,000, one of these 
being conditional on the same amount 
being given by 19 other donors.—The 
Citizen follows up its sketch of Sir 
James C. Lawrence, Bart, M.P., by a 
corresponding sketch of his elder brother 
Alderman William Lawrence, M.P., 
and gives the following ancedote :—‘‘In 
the old town of St. Ives, where at one 
time in the course of a Parliamentary 
election a good deal of money changed 
hands, there was ome man who never 


took a bribe. He was a Lawrence— 
the great-grandfather of our present 
famous citizens.” The Sunday evening 
religious meetings in Bermondsey Town 
Hall have continued to gather overflow- 
ing audiences, some 2,000 people being 
assembled, and many having to go away. 
This is quite a new feature in London 
Unitarianism. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
appears to have lost his head, has ad- 
dressed an open letter to all the great 
nations in the world and to the chief 
religious sects in the East and the West, 
to the followers of Moses, of Jesus, of 
Buddha, of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of 
Mahomet, of Nanac, and the various 
branches of the Hindu Church, in 
which, after a preamble, he declares 
that, through him, it ‘‘has pleased the 
Holy God to send unto the world a 
message of peace and love, of harmony 
and reconciliation. This new dispensa- 
tion hath He, in boundless mercy, 
vouchsafed to us in the East, and we 
have been commanded to bear witness 
unto it among the nations of the earth.” 
What follows is couched in a fervent 
strain of religious platitude and pro- 
phetic ambition. The message, we are 
afraid, will fall flat in the quarters to 
which it is addressed.—Almost simul- 
taneously the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, 
consisting of rebels from Chunder Sen’s 
authority, hasissued a circular, asking for 
the moral support of Liberal Churches, 
on the basis of a Theistic creed. 

The Parliamentary Oaths Amend- 
ment Bill, introduced by the Govern- 
ment, will not pass without consider- 
able opposition. It is a brief and very 
comprehensive measure, providing that 
every member of either House may, if 
he thinks fit, instead of making and 
subscribing an oath of allegiance as ap- 
pointed by existing Acts, make and 
subscribe a solemn affirmation in place 
of said oath, substituting the words 
‘¢ sincerely and truly declare and affirm” 
for the word “swear,” and pa 
the words ‘‘So help me God,” 
affirmation to have the same effect as 
an oath, ' 
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ae Jollowing are the words of a Barrister (and University Lecturer) 
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OR more than twenty years past I have been an assiduous reader of both 
sides of the Trinitarian controversy. That controversy involves so many 
difficult inquiries, and suggests so many collateral questions, that it is impossible 
to obtain a comprehensive view of it without reading many different books, But 
the real pith of the matter may be summed up ina simple issue. . , ; 
little book Mr. Spears now offers omits all minor points in the controversy, and 
wisely limits iiselt to the discussion’ of the fundamental question, It discusses it ‘ 
so clearly, so concisely, and yet so exhaustively, as to form an invaluable manual a 
for all busy readers; whilst its courteous tone and reverent spirit will Ragen ; 
acceptable even to those whose views it controverts. I KNOW NO OTHER 
LARGE OR SMALL, WHICH DEALS SO EFFECTIVELY WITH THIS MOST oma 
SUBJECT,” A 
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Creed or Mo Creed. 


&N the part of Liberal Christians generally there is a strong 

objection to creeds: they associate them with bigotry, in- 
tolerance, and persecution : and they believe, we admit correctly, that 
they have been a great obstacle to the progress of truth. But it seems 
to us that some creeds in connection with religion are necessary, and 
are not a necessary evil. 

There is no doubt that in the apostolic times there were creeds, 
or at any rate a creed. Possibly our Lord designed that what we 
call the Baptismal Formula (Matt. xxviii. 19) should be a creed: it is 
simple and comprehensive, placing before the mind, in a brief sentence, 
the great leading topics of Revelation, the chief doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. There is no room for doubt respecting the creed which is 
referred to by John in what was probably the closing passage in his 
Gospel—“ These are written that ye might believe that Jesus 7s the 
Christ, the Son of God.” That belief in Jesus as the Christ seems to 
have been the original creed, out of which other creeds, in progress 
of time, sprang up. 

The gradual development of theological opinions, and, as we 
believe, theological creeds, can be traced in outline by the creeds 
that, in the course of time, were promulgated and enforced. The 
Apostles’ Creed is the earliest ; ignorantly supposed, even in our own 
day by some who regard themselves as authorities in church matters, 
to have been written by the apostles themselves. That creed is very 
simple, and perhaps, with the exception of one article, that which 
teaches the resurrection of the flesh, might be accepted to-day by the 
majority of Christian Unitarians,as the embodiment, in a great degree, 
of their religious faith. Were that the only creed, and were the forms 
of worship in the Anglican Church made to agree with its teachings, 
we believe that a large proportion, by far the largest, of the Unitarian 
body would press into it, and gladly join with their fellow-christians, 
from whom in devotional services they are now separated. 

As men turned their attention more to abstruse points of theology, 
differences of opinion sprang up on questions in themselves utterly 
unprofitable ; the church was agitated, and then divided; and we 
find the Nicene Creed issued as the embodiment of metaphysical 
and theological opinions embraced by the dominant party. Further 
on, we find the Athanasian Creed, abstruse, perplexing, and to 
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ordinary minds, contradictory, accepted as the true faith of the 
Christian, its dogmas enforced by the damnatory clauses which have 
for many ages been received by the ignorant and simple as a whole- 
some stimulus to faith, but have been regarded by the intelligent in 
all Protestant churches with ridicule and contempt. 

Passing over the long period which elapsed before the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, we have a creed issued by the Church of 
Rome in the Decrees of the Council of Trent ; the Forty-two Articles 
of the English Church, subsequently reduced to Thirty-nine ; and 
among later confessions, the Westminster Confession of Faith. Now 
these creeds, objectionable as they are to the mind and heart of a 
Unitarian Christian, are all fair enough, so far as they are the 
expression of the opinions of those who hold them; but: are very 
objectionable when the rejection of them is followed by persecution, 
in one form or another. Whatever may be the religious faith of a 
man, in a free country he should have a right not only to entertain 
but to express it; and this right the consistent advocate of freedom 
of opinion must always admit. The great evil of creeds has been 
the spirit of intolerance which has commonly been associated with 
their maintenance, and the bitter odium which their rejection has 
provoked. 

Every man, at any rate every thinking man, must have a creed ; 
it may be Christian, it may be Theistic (we use the term Theistic to 
express what is more correctly designated ‘mere Theism’); or it 
may be Atheistic. Every man who thinks on religious subjects has a 
creed; and while there is, in the interpretation of Christianity and the 
Christian Scriptures, such a variety of opinion on so many points, it 
is reasonable, and we think profitable, that those who agree on lead- 
ing points with each other, and on these points differ from other 
Christians, should associate for united worship on the basis of such 
agreement. That basis, even when not expressed in writing, becomes 
their creed. Thus, the majority of Christians in our day believe in 
a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead; but there are not a few, and 
not the least intelligent portion of many communities, who believe 
that God is One in Person as well as in Being, and that Jesus Christ 
is not God, though the Son of God. Here is a ground on which 
disciples of Christ may very reasonably unite, and adopt a creed, 
which, while expressing belief in the Divine Revelation, sets out dis- 
tinctly the doctrine of One God, who is the Father. 

The opinion has been expressed by some excellent members of 
the Unitarian body, that all Christians, at least all Protestants, in 
these countries, should aim at having the constitution of what is the 
Established Church in England, and in Scotland and Ireland is 
known as the Protestant Episcopal Church, so modified in its con- 
stitution, that it might embrace all in its fold. Such a view seems to 
us utterly untenable. Differences of opinion respecting the great 
object of worship, seem to necessitate separate worship, while at the 
same time, if we permit the spirit of Divine love to influence our ) 
minds.and hearts, there need be no hostility or strife; on a subject so ; 
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sublime and incomprehensible as the mode of the existence of God, 
there is no room for dogmatism : here there may be a diversity of 
opinion, but one spirit. 

Objection has been made by many Unitarians to creeds in any 
form: they rejoice in their freedom, a freedom which they have 
inherited from their forefathers, and which they mean to transmit 
unimpaired to their descendants. But they have a creed, although they 
may not express it in any particular form of words; and in any steps 
they take for maintaining public worship, they are constrained to seek 
a minister whose opinions are more or less in agreement with their 
own. Should a pulpit be vacant, and should a candidate offer who 
is accomplished, devout, and eloquent, but in his theology Trini- 
tarian, he is sure to be rejected. These ideas of freedom of opinion, 
and this “NoCreed” theory, do not go so faras to admit tothe pastorate 
of a church, a minister, however in other respects eligible, who does 
not agree with the theology of its members. We find no fault with 
such persons acting on the creed principle, and only blame them for 
professing a principle of freedom which they cannot, and do not, and 
ought not to carry out. Possibly, in sucha case as we have supposed 
a candidate might offer, scholarly and devout, who had no distinct 
faith in Revelation, who smiled at the miraculous as the superstition 
of a past age. Such a man might be chosen, if the members of the 
church were themselves animated by a kindred type of theology, or 
simply indifferent to everything distinctively Christian: but even in 
such a case, they would be acting in accordance with particular views 
which, written or unwritten, constitute their creed. 

The greatest absurdity which has appeared in connexion with 
creeds, and the creed controversy, is when candidates for the ministry 
have declined all interrogation respecting their theological views. 
Have they any distinct opinions? Have they anything to conceal? 
Do they mean to preach certain doctrines? Then why not declare 
them? It has been alleged that a congregation, or the Committee 
or Trustees through whom they act, or the body of ministers to whom 
they may look for guidance, have no right to interrogate them. They 
are just the persons who have a right ; and it is their duty to know 
what are the leading doctrines of the man who is to be a religious 
teacher for themselves and their families, who is to minister comfort 
to them in the season of affliction, and perhaps attend them in their 
dying hours. We greatly fear that the man, lay or clerical, who 
declines to express his religious opinions, either has no definitely 
formed opinions to avow, or seeks for some reason to keep them in 
abeyance. ' 

We think that all experience goes to show that Churches, as well as 
individual Christians, should have a creed, some definite form of 
opinion ; not unchangeable, like the laws of the Medes and Persians ; 
but the expression of the mind of the Church for the time. Churches, 
in the progress of time, have changed their opinions; and they had a 
perfect right to do so. Of this we have many illustrations in the 
Presbyterian denomination of Ulster. Of the older Unitarian con- 
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gregations we believe that all were at one time Trinitarian, some of 
them thoroughly Calvinistic. Certainly the creed of some of them 
was the Westminster Confession ; they afterwards cast aside that 
creed, and became Non-subscribers: this term, so often misunder- 
stood, not meaning that such congregations pledged themselves to 
nothing, and believed nothing, but that they ceased to accept the 
dogmas of this Confession of Faith, as the expression of their faith. 

These Churches, with perhaps a single exception, are at one in 
the fundamental principles of the Christian faith, and acknowledge 
in common the authority of Scripture. The exception is of a Church 
whose minister professes a “ spiritual Theism, based upon the natural 
laws of God.” Every congregation has, we believe, full right to form 
and express its own opinions, whether these be Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, Calvinistic or Arminian, Trinitarian or Unitarian, 
Christian or Theistic: advocating the reasonableness and the wisdom 
of having some creed, we have no idea of restricting the liberty 
either of the individual, or of the Church. 

The anomalous condition has sometimes been presented, through 
the “No Creed” theory, of a congregation composed partly of 
Christian believers, and partly of mere Theists, having a minister who 

preaches, not Christ, but simply the laws of nature. Now we could 
' understand the Theist bearing with, and even being benefited by, the 
teaching of the Christian pastor, for the servant of Christ deals with 
great truths which the Theist also holds; witness the address of 
Paul at Athens. But we cannot conceive one who has faith in the 
Christian revelation bearing with pulpit instructions which ignore 
Christ, and set aside the promises and the hopes of the Gospel. 

We have great faith in Christianity, as it has been defended and 
expounded by pious and learned divines of the Unitarian denomin- 
ation. To us it is that form of Christian truth which is most in’ 
harmony with the teachings of Christ and his Apostles. But within 
the present generation its influence has been seriously weakened 
through the want of some definite expression and statement of its 
faith. Its pulpits have been open to avowed disbelievers in revel- 
ation; and inquirers, dissatisfied with the theology of the more 
popular Churches, have been repelled from the Unitarian fold 
because of the mixing up of our pure Christianity with unbelief 
The ‘“ No Creed” system has wrought much evil in the denomination : 
it has proved an injury to many, and brought extinction to some of 
its congregations. Why should we shrink from boldly stating our 
principles, and holding by them? In adopting what would practically 
be a confession of our faith, we should only be following in the wake 
of the Apostles. Let that faith be as simple and as broad as it may 
be; let it be, if more be objected to, merely a declaration of our belief 
in The Father—the only True God, and in Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent. Towards non-Christians, as towards Trinitarians, let us 
cherish no hostility. They have as much right as we to form and 
avow their opinions; nor can we doubt their sincerity. But let us 
not, through a false liberality, betray him in whom is our hope. 
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The Growing Knowledge of God. 


URELY there never was an age when religious belief, or the 
general conception of God, was modified at so many points 
from the outside as is the case at the present time. To the devout 
Jew of the Old Testament times, though, through his religious 
fidelity to the best he knew, God may have been brought as near his 
soul as God can come to any one of us, it was yet only according to 
certain Hebrew lines of thought that the Spirit’s working might be 
known. The name Jehovah, for instance, though not in its meaning, 
yet in its associations, brings up a certain conception of One who 
held a certain peculiar relationship to the Jewish race. For the 
ordinary Jew, it was next to impossible to get out of the narrow circle 
of his traditional view, though here and there some genius of divine 
things gained glimpses of a more extended world which heaven held 
in universal embrace. Or again, the limited and fantastic imagina- 
tions of ancient Greece made it impossible then to conceive of God 
in all the largeness and truth of His contact with human life. Light 
streamed through the avenue of the prevailing tradition, and was 
mistaken for the full “light of the world ” ; other sources of teaching 
were undreamt of. 

Without wishing to paint the contrast too strongly, we cannot fail 
to see that the significance of God’s unspeakable name has been 
enlarged, in the modern age, by the progress of life and thought 
which has irresistibly held sway with “ the process of the suns.” The 
notion of the Spirit which impels all things has forced us to widen 
our ideas. Veils have been lifted, and we have seen the works of 
God, and His working, in truer light ; and though, behind all, there 
ever lies an infinite depth of shadow, yet the character of Him who 
dwells within that shadow, and who is the Father of lights, has 
become more truly manifest. 

Our present age is remarkable for the rapid diffusion of know- 
ledge of every kind. “Knowledge ” is a word of a somewhat secular 
sound ; but a moment’s glance will serve to show us how immense a 
factor is knowledge, in the shaping of our ideas of the Eternal. Let 
us consider for a moment the effect of those forms of research which 
have assumed the name of science. Now, we are not of those who 
preach science as if it were religion. No one can claim to have any 
divine insight by mere reason of knowing that the earth rotates about 
the sun, that the six days’ creation is a poem, and that aeons of time 
and the undeviating course of eternal law have gone to the evolution 
of the universe. Mere science may stretch the thoughts of our mind, 
and increase their number and variety, and at the same time fail to 
give us the really expansive principle, or impart the “ holy vision.” 
But, on the other hand, given the religious spirit, then science be- 
comes an emancipating force. Then there is a new conception of 
the divine. Then, in the fruit of Darwin’s labours we find the 
nourishment of a higher faith, 
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Religious teachers must take up the wondrous tale of evolution, 
soon or late, and incorporate it in their creed. Because such men 
as the writer of ‘the origin of species” have lived and wrought, we 
learn to see, instead of the piecemeal providences dimly recognized 
in the past, the reign of one Spirit, turning not aside to the right 
hand nor to the left. 

One God, one law, one element, 


And One far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


When, therefore, we read the changeful things attributed to the 
Most High in ancient years, we know how to read them. We know 
that we are reading the language of an imperfect period of the evolution 
of man’s perception of the divine character. And, perhaps, rather 
than feeling that the value of ancient testimony is lessened on that 
account, we may feel that it is increased. Our feeling will be, not of 
disappointment that the past does not show us all, but of marvel and 
gratitude that it bequeaths to us so much of divine wisdom. 

Another side of the remarkable development of knowledge in this 
age, with even stronger bearing upon the general conception of God, 
is that of comparative theology. What a striking result we get when , 
we put side by side, as we have only of late been able to do, the 
various theologies in which past religion has been clothed. How 
strange the parallels ; how instructive the contradictions ; how 
sublime the ultimate harmony! We review our notes of all the 
great movements which have striven to bring God and man into one 
plane of sympathy: and our conception of God must needs be 
enlarged; for the likeness that breaks out amongst all diversities, the 
same Spirit severally working in all, teaches us that 

‘* The unseen Power whose eye 
For ever does accompany mankind 
Has looked on no religion scornfully, 
That man did ever find.” 

It may be said that the common people care not for such studies 
as these ; and take religion very much as they find it, while the pulpit 
is very slow to give up the narrow lines of tradition. This is all too true. 
Yet, unconsciously, much of the new knowledge finds its way into the 
public mind, and into ecclesiastical modes of procedure. So much 
is this the case, that if any intelligent man, who has hitherto taken 
his Christianity on trust, were suddenly to pull himself up, and ask 
himself what his creed is, and what is the creed of those who worship 
with him, ask himself to outline to his own mind his ideas of the 
divine character and providence, he would find that, although the 
constitution of his church may not have been changed, the theology 
it teaches him to-day is by no means the same as was held by his 
grandfather, who sat and worshipped in the same old family pew. 
Things accentuated then as parts of the will of the Eternal have~ 
dropped almost out of concern, and the living emphasis is laid on 
other things. ‘Dismissed with costs” is the phrase with which Hell 
was once said to have been put out of court, For some years the 
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devil and all his works has been a diminishing quantity in Christian 
belief. A better comprehension of what Jesus meant when he spoke 
of God’s severities, a light shining more clearly on Oriental and 
Scripture speech, a knowledge of the parallels of Satanic agency in 
other religions, fuller insight into the natural processes of human life 
and temptation around us, and a deeper interest in the real welfare 
of mankind, all contribute to the softening of the dogma of the fall, 
and the glare of the everlasting fires. People do not notice it, but 
doctrine is offered to them, accepted by them, in an altered form, 
and, what is of more importance, with an altered heart. It takes to 
itself the influences which are working around it, and is slowly trans- 
formed. In another generation, the ‘orthodox theology” of the 
past twenty-five years will only be found in the trust deeds of many 
churches which still, perhaps, will preserve an “‘orthodox” reputation. 
It will have largely vanished from the preaching, which will set forth 
simpler thoughts and the truer interests of men. 

And yet, with all the clear lights of criticism, which the new times 
will bring more and more to bear, with scientific knowledge and com- 
parative theology in full view while we write, there are some of us 
who have faith to believe that our advance in the knowledge of God 
will do little more than repeat, with modern accent on the old words, 
the simple teachings which come deep upon us from Christ’s Word 
and work. It is our firm and full persuasion, that we shall get no 
higher in religion than the Master’s feet, though the further develop- 
ment of things may invest the message with more complete applicable- 
ness to our life. He whose life was spent by the lake of Galilee, and 
on the slopes around Jerusalem, has borne the brunt of a thousand 
storms, and still abides, even to the end of the world, showing us the 
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jPen and Jnk Sketches of apembers of the 
Ballpkilemaul Congregation. 


N a late number of Zhe Disciple, something was said respecting 
the personnel of our somewhat remarkable Congregation at Bally- 
kilemaul. Various classes were referred to, and their characteristics 
briefly descanted upon. I now wish to refer to a few individual 
members, of whom I can speak from long acquaintance ; my object 
simply being that the personal failings indicated may be used “‘ to 
point a moral,” and that the virtues pourtrayed may be used to 
“adorn” our congregational life. 

Mrs. Macroon was a woman who displayed singular interest in 
our congregational welfare. She was a short, spare, elderly person, 
with sharp nose and chin, black hair, and dark, piercing eyes. She 
had a little holding of her own, a cow, and a recreant son who was 
more troublesome and far less profitable than the cow. Our minister, 
the Rey. Septimus Freeman, had been several months in Ballykile- 
maul, when walking in the country one evening, accompanied by 
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myself, we met Mrs, Macroon returning home from milking. I 
introduced her. Said she to Mr. Freeman—“ Oh, don’t you know me, 
sir! I ama hearer of yours.” ‘I am happy to be assured of that,” 
he replied ; and then she went on to chant the praises of our former 
minister—“ Dear old Mr. Jobson. He was a gentleman every inch 
of him. But he was a good man. I shall mind him and his words 
until my dying day.” And she brought up a great sigh from the 
very bottom of her heart. “ But Mrs. Macroon,” said Mr. Freeman, 
“you say you are a hearer of mine, and speak of good old Mr. 
Jobson with affectionate esteem. I have been in Ballykilemaul three 
months, and I do not remember having yet seen you at meeting.” 
“The Lord bless your reverence,” she exclaimed, “I have not been 
at meeting these thirty years! I know I’ve been neglectful since I 
was married and had my childer, but before that, dear old Mr. Jobson 
used to say, there was no more regular attendant at meeting than I 
was. But you see, sir, I’m getting old now, and so I just stay at 
home, and think of the beautiful times that are past. I wish you 
success, happiness, and long life, sir, in Ballykilemaul. You must 
always call upon me when you come this way. Sorry’s the door that 
would’nt open to a clergyman and a gentleman. Good evening, sir, 
good evening.” 

Mr. Freeman accepted the invitation, and visited her when she 
was well and when she was ill, for many years. Poor old Mrs. 
Macroon, after losing her undutiful son by a terrible and violent death, 
went down in sorrow to the grave mourning. She remained a singu- 
larly careless “hearer” to the last, and unfortunately left a number 
of similarly disposed descendants behind her. 

One evening Mr. Freeman received a note requesting his 
attendance at the bedside of another “hearer,” old Jeremiah Norton. 
He was a little broad-shouldered, keen-eyed man, and had a reputa- 
tion for his story-telling powers. He was upwards of ninety years of 
age, and his membership was a fact that had almost faded from the 
congregational recollection. Mr. Freeman had spoken to him twice 
only, and then not in his own home, and consequently, knew little of 
him and his surroundings ; but after receiving the note he felt in duty 
bound to visit Mr. Norton, though the night was fearfully dark and 
wild, and the way long. So donning his great leather leggings, and 
muffling up to the eyes, he commenced his three miles’ contest with 
the elements, battling along as well as he could; his umbrella, how- 
ever, proving perfectly useless. The road, being partly overshadowed 
by trees, was dark and dreary in the extreme. 

At length reaching the house, he knocked; when the door was” . 
opened, and in he walked. The inmates stared at him, for he was 
still muffled, and doubtless presented a somewhat wild, if not weird, 
appearance. While removing his comforter and unbuttoning his over- 
coat, apparently in an involuntary manner, there escaped from the 
lips of one of the family the exclamation, “Good God, it’s the 
minister! Why, we didn’t know you, and we didn’t expect to see you” 


such an awful night as this, Sit down and warm yourself, But, dear . 
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me, you should not have come through such awful weather as this.” 
The old man was found ill in bed, the consolations of religion were 
conveyed to him, and Mr. Freeman took his departure. Jeremiah, 
however rallied, and lived for several years, but remained a non- 
attending, and non-supporting member to the last, when the service 
for the dead was conducted at the grave side on a bitterly cold day 
by our minister. ‘There are a good number of Mr. Nortons still in 
the flesh. 

Mr. Jacobs is an office-bearer in our congregation. He is a use- 
ful and intelligent man somewhat under forty years of age. He has 
many friends, and is popular among them, and generally, when he has 
an hour to spare from home, knows where his society will be 
welcomed. He appears to know the why and the wherefore of our 
differences from the orthodox denominations, and to be able to 
maintain his ground in argument. Indeed I have suspected him of 
arguing, not for the sake of truth, but for the mere sake of argument. 
But Mr. Jacobs, though still “to the fore,” and in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, might with great propriety be termed ‘the late 
Mr. Jacobs,” for one of the things he religiously attends to, is that of 
arriving at meeting ten or fifteen minutes after the service has com- 
menced. In this habit he displays much complaisance, never for a 
moment thinking that example is contagious. Having many friends, 
as has been already stated, there are on the Sunday many directions 
open to him, and since most of them are attractive, it is only about 
one Sunday in four that he is seen in his place at meeting. His home 
is not far from our place of worship, but before he puts on his best 
coat, he usually looks out, scans the sky, and sniffs the wind to dis- 
cover whether it is from the east, for he has a very decided objection 
to winds from that direction, especially on Sundays—the Meeting- 
house is situated in an easterly direction from his home—though he 
pays little heed to them when it is his intention to visit friends, or on 
other occasions. On wet Sundays he generally throws a sop to his 
conscience by saying to himself, “‘ Dear me, how it pours! There 
will be very few people at meeting to-day. It is a pity for members 
to have to come in from the country, and sit for an hour and a half 
in damp clothes; they might take cold. JI am very sorry for such. 
And what a pity for the minister to have to conduct a service for the 
benefit of a mere handful. I think it would be better, wiser, far 
safer, for members to stay at home on wet Sundays. Indeed I do 
not think I shall venture out to-day, and I hope other people will not, 
for I would not like to see my dear old friend, Mr, Freeman, preach- 
ing to half-a-dozen only! I should feel something like a culprit if I 
attended, and was conscious that my presence in any way induced 
him to proceed with the service.” And so he very considerately stays 
at home out of kindness to himself, and solicitude for his “ dear old 
friend” the minister, gets a nap, or reads, and is a little surprised to 
learn afterwards that there were considerably more than half-a-dozen 
at meeting, and that Mr. Freeman preached a better sermon than 
usual to the faithful few. 
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Mr. James Weakman in early life was very attentive to his Sunday 
duties. His years, however, seem to have borne heavily upon him, 
for his shoulders are thrown upward and forward, while his knees 
appear ready to give way. James married an orthodox woman who 
proved more than a match for him both physically and mentally. 
For many years, however, he was determined that whatever became 
of his children afterwards, as they were born to him, they should be 
baptized by Mr. Freeman, and accordingly he was invited to officiate 
on such occasions. 

But by and bye James’s appearance at meeting grew less frequent, 
and it was noticed that he was never accompanied by his “ better 
half,” or his children. Then he attended after long intervals only ; 
and when we thought he had probably given up altogether, he put in 
an appearance, and at the close of the service waited to speak to the 
minister. ‘How do you do?” said he, when Mr. Freeman had de- 
scended from the pulpit. ‘ I—I—have—not seen you out our way 
lately.” ‘‘ Well—no,” said Mr. Freeman, “not just lately. Do you 
wish to see me, James?” ‘ Well, you see, your reverence, I hayn’t 
paid any sti .” “Ah, how is Mrs. Weakman?” interposed the 
minister. ‘‘ Well, sir, she is doing pretty well—that is, considering. 
You see, sir, she was confined a fortnight since, and I—I—was— 
thinking—I should be—so I was beginning to think—it was time 
your reverence—it was baptized.” Mr. Freeman at once offered to 
go and baptize the baby, whenever it would be most convenient for 
Mr. and Mrs. Weakman. 

James was not seen at meeting again for about a couple of years. 
When, however, he did make his appearance, various members smiled 
at his timidity and uneasiness, and wickedly whispered to one another, 
“ There is James Weakman again: he wants another baby baptized.” 
And so it proved ; for, as often as the babies came, though the stipend 
was usually forgotten, James, like a fish out of water, appeared at 
meeting. But since additions to his family have ceased, the poor 
fellow has not been seen there. ‘The weaker vessel,” it is believed, 
has proved the stronger, and has carried him off to Church. 

Mr. Thomas Sloman was a short, squarely-built man, with short 
neck, broad face and high forehead. His countenance was deeply 
wrinkled, and though generally intelligent, he had not a very intel- 
ligent expression. Mr. Sloman had been a retailer of spirituous 
liquors, and had made sufficient money to enable him to retire and 
live a life of ease. While engaged in business he had contracted two 
weaknesses—an unfortunate love of drink, and a peculiar love of music. 
If a band—I do not mean a wretched affair, consisting of a tin whistle 
and four thundering drums, such as we hear on the rath July, but a 
real brass band—made its appearance in the neighbourhood, no 
matter what Mr. Sloman might be doing, on went his hat, and 
snatching up his stick, away he burried as fast as his short, shaky legs 
would carry him; and, like a little staring school boy, followed— 
spell-bound until he was hungry and tired. 

His love of what he sometimes humorously termed “ spiritual” 
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drinks proved his ruin. That love grew upon him until it obtained 
a complete conquest over him. He became indeed the veriest slave 
to it; and deplorable to state, Mrs. Sloman followed in his footsteps, 
and down, down they went, becoming lost to all that made life sweet 
and noble, and living simply for the gratification of the appetite for 
alcohol. 

I shall not readily forget the end of Mr. Sloman. It occurred 
about two o’clock in the morning. I had dropped in early on the 
preceding evening, and saw that things were in a serious condition, 
and at nine o’clock, without invitation from either Mr. or Mrs. Sloman, 
established myself in Mr. Sloman’s bedroom, his wife, soddened and 
stupefied with whiskey, retiring along with the servant to an adjoining 
room. All was soon still, save the stertorous breathing of Mr. 
Sloman. I hoped he would revive and be able to speak to me; but 
he remained unconscious, never once opening his eyes. After watch- 
ing all alone for five long dreary hours, and occasionally moistening 
the man’s lips, the breathing became slower and more laboured. It 
gradually grew slower still, until I suddenly realised the fact that I 
was with a dying man. While considering what to do, there came a 
deep, very deep, long breath, and I waited some moments for the 
next ; but it never came. Mr. Sloman was dead. 

I roused the servant, and hurried away for help, and then the 
widow, still stupid and light-headed, was taken to the bedside to look 
upon the face of her dead husband. Alas, she comprehended the 
reality no more than a little child. But I must cease this. 

My reason for mentioning Mr. Sloman’s name was simply to say 
that like myself, he was an excellent grumbler, but unlike myself, I 
fear it was not in ¢he dest sense of the term: indeed I am sure it was 
not. His grumbling was often petty and annoying, indulged in to 
display the importance of a man dressed in a littie brief authority, for 
he was a trustee of our Meeting-house, and had the glorious privilege 
as Burns says—yet not very glorious, after all, for him—of being inde- 
pendent. While he was a man of considerable natural ability, his 
drinking habits appeared to deprive him of all sense of propriety, and 
he could wound, and did wound, again and again, our minister to the 
quick. I have, after Mr. Sloman’s stinging remarks, seen Mr. 
Freeman involuntarily writhe, yet manage to control his temper in a 
remarkable manner. At this period, Mr. Freeman not only had 
congregational duties of an arduous character to perform—for he 
served two pulpits—but he was engaged also in teaching; and 
happening to speak in the presence of Mr. Sloman of the laborious- 
ness of his position, and the little time he had for private reading, 
or taking part in public or denominational movements, Mr. Sloman 
coolly and cruelly retorted, “ Well, Mr. Freeman, you may think you 
have little time at your disposal, but I think a minister’s duties very 
light, and I have arrived at the conviction that he should have some 
regular avocation in addition to the ministry, 7x order that he may 
be kept properly employed. Indeed, I think a minister’s position a very 
enviable one ; and certainly, we have no difficulty whatever when a 
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vacancy occurs in getting our pulpit filled again!” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Mr. Freeman was sorely wounded, and that he 
somewhat unceremoniously turned on his heel towards home. It was 
not the first insult he had received in that quarter, for Mr. Sloman 
was ever ready to catch at the slightest matter that did not accord 
with what he regarded as the proper thing, in sermon, prayer, or 
general demeanour, and use the occasion, if possible, to the 
disadvantage of the minister. 

If any complaint were made, it was either by, or through, Mr. 
Sloman, for grumblers and fault-finders knew in what quarter they 
would receive aid and sympathy. This was especially the case when 
the matter was one in which the minister was, or was supposed to be, 
concerned. Into those cases he entered with a zest that would have 
been refreshing had the purpose been a worthier one. But his forte 
was grumbling—malicious grumbling. And very often, indeed it 
might be said in nine cases out of ten, there was little or no real 
foundation for his complaints. Misunderstandings, and unintentional 
misrepresentations were generally at the bottom of them. Let me 
adduce a case or two in illustration of what I mean. A member in- 
formed Mr. Sloman, that Mr. Freeman had not for a long time called 
at his home, and that he and his wife thought themselves somewhat 
slighted ; whereas, Mr. Freeman had himself previously told me, that 
he had called at that same member’s door, on three separate, suc- 
cessive occasions, and that he could get no response to his knockings! 
Another member informed Mr. Sloman that the minister had not 
been to see him, although he had lain in bed ill for a fortnight. But 
what were the facts of the case? On my mentioning the matter to 
Mr. Freeman, he at once expressed his sympathy with the unfortunate 
person, and said he had happened to make a call on the day previous, 
when to his surprise he found him suffering severely from congestion 
of the lungs—that up to that time he had no idea he was ill, or he 
would have gone before, and that he would return in the course offa 
few days. Now, this member lived more than three miles from 
Ballykilemaul, and when perfectly well, was most irregular in his at- 
tendance at meeting : indeed he might not be seen there for months 
in succession, and had given nothing in support of the Congregation, 
though well able to do so for years; yet when he was ill, and had 
conveyed no intelligence whatever of his illness to Mr. Freeman, he could 
nourish a kind of secret wrath against him for not calling to see him! 
Verily, the unreasonableness of some people is astounding. They 
expect their minister to become acquainted with their illness by 
instinct! I wonder whether doctors ever discover that their presence 
is required, by instinct! I have often heard of the doctor being sent 
for; and of the minister being expected, without being sent for ! 
Surely he might exclaim somewhat in the spirit of St. Paul, when 
writing to the Thessalonians—‘ Oh, that I might be delivered from 
unreasonable men!” When I have heard Mr. Sloman and others — 
declaiming against our minister, who I am sure ¢ries to do his best, 
I have been ready to say with a gentleman in affluent circumstances, 
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who spoke under great provocation at a Committee Meeting at which 
Mr. Freeman’s name was somewhat disrespectfully mentioned— 
“Sooner than be subject to the fault-findings, the insinuations, and 
the rebuffs to which our minister is subject, I would rather break 
stones on the highway for my bread !” 

The well-known Mrs. Sweetleigh is a member of our Congregation. 
Her fame I need scarcely say has travelled far and wide. Even the 
little children know her, lift up their heads from their play, and 
hurriedly slink into the entries when she is passing down the street. 
Mr. Sweetleigh is a widow with a small competency, and nothing 
particular to do; and is “ fat, fair, and forty.” She has capital ears, 
very advantageously set for catching even the slightest breath of sus- 
picion ; and she possesses a marvellously flexible tongue, which could 
not possibly accomplish all the duties assigned it, were it not 
suspended by the middle that it might articulate at both ends. 

Now, I am one of those who abhor the doctrine of birth-sin, or 
the natural depravity of the human heart, and think it one of the 
most heinous theological notions with which the mind can become 
afflicted. Just to think that all the little cherubs that come to us on 
invisible wings to make earth bright and happy with their prattle and 
their smiles, are, according to this doctrine as set forth in the Confession 
of Faith, no other than little devils in disguise—why, the thought is 
simply awful—unendurable. But I confess, after I have heard the 
tongue of Mrs. Sweetleigh gossip about her neighbours, about the 
members of our Congregation, and about our minister, for fifteen 
minutes, I have felt the loathsome notion of the curse creep slowly 
over me and crushing my spiritual vitals, as a serpent might coil itself 
about me and crush my body. I am then ready to doubt the good- 
ness of God, the worth of human nature, the purity of infancy—all, 
all that goes to make life bright and worth the living, seems to take 
to itself wings and fly away when I listen to the vicious, yet melli- 
fluous language of the fair Mrs. Sweetleigh. For the rousing of 
suspicion, for dire insinuation, for damning with faint praise, for the 
scattering of venomous epithets, for the faculty and the disposition to 
rob her fellow-creatures of their good name, I never knew one to 
equal Mrs. Sweetleigh. True it is “a whisperer separateth chief 
friends.” But Mrs. Sweetleigh is more than a whisperer: she pro- 
claims her surmises, and beliefs, and suspicions aloud, and with her 
honied words there is poison enough to kill a whole Congregation. 
My ardent prayer is that I, that my family, that our long-suffering 
minister, and our Congregation, may be delivered from the venom of 
Mrs. Sweetleigh’s finely balanced tongue, which is truly “a fire, a 
world of iniquity,” for it certainly is in her case “an unruly evil, 
full of deadly poison.” The unhappiness, the real misery, individual, 
domestic, and congregational, that that one tongue has created, is 
astonishing. Little “blessing” has it done, but much “cursing.” 
It is even hinted that this tongue made her a widow! May the 
Lord forgive her when she goes to settle her account ; for I feel it is 
hard, very hard for me to do so, 
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Before drawing these brief sketches to a close, I cannot forbear 
saying a few words respecting my dear friend Jonas Markham, a man 
to whom I am deeply indebted for manifold blessings. Mr. Markham, 
while in comfortable circumstances, is far from being rich. He is 
one of our faithful ones—a veritable spiritual pillar. Though I do 
not think amiss. of myself and my various Christian qualities, yet, 
when in his presence, I feel morally and spiritually a dwarf. When 
he is near, it is impossible to think a mean or ignoble thought, or 
perform an unworthy deed. His consistent, upright, pure demean- 
our renders him one of those who lure to brighter worlds, and lead 
the way. He is always looking to the Master, and seems to have no 
time or inclination to contemplate the littlenesses and meannesses of 
ordinary every-day life. 

Mr. Markham feels that in Unitarian principles he can find 
inspiration to the highest motives, to the most righteous conduct. 
He believes them to be fraught with the most beneficial influences in 
relation to the present life, and to generate the most ardent hopes of 
a life after death. In such a man we naturally expect to find an 
excellent member of our Congregation at Ballykilemaul ; and we are 
not disappointed. Not only has the minister his duties to perform, 
but members have theirs. The minister’s compact is with living souls 
and not “a beggarly array of empty benches ;” and so Mr. Markham 
is to be seen in his place every Sunday, when Mr. Freeman enters the 
pulpit. There is no gosisping at the entrance to the Meeting-house 
after service has commenced, with him. His sense of propriety and 
Christian obligation will not allow him to do that. He is extremely 
considerate of the minister—is indeed his true friend. If any new 
arrangement, whether in pecuniary or other matters, is proposed, the 
first consideration with Mr. Markham is as to how the minister will 
be affected by it. And when any repair is necessary, it is generally 
Mr. Markham’s interested eye that discovers it; conference with 
others follows, and a fund for the rectification is commenced by Mr. 
Markham laying down his half-sovereign or sovereign, according to 
the exigencies of the case. He is not one who would occasionally 
look at and calmly contemplate a congregational want for seven years, 
draw a long sigh, and contemplate it for another seven. He is in 
favour of promptitude. He believes that in congregational as in 
domestic affairs, a stitch in time saves nine ; hence he aims at keep- 
ing all the congregational machinery in good working order. 

Nor is Mr. Markham’s heart so contracted in its sympathies that it 
cannot extend its good wishes to movements outside his own Congre- 
gation. No; in his case, the love of the particular leads to the love 
of the general. Consequently he is interested in hearing what Uni- 
tarian brethren are doing for the Kingdom in other parts of the country,  * 
in other parts of the world ; and not only loves to hear, but is willing 
according to his limited means to lend a helping hand in any struggl- 
ing cause ; for though charity and dutycommence at home, the sphereof _ 
their operation is not confined thereto. Therefore he always reads with 
interest the doings and sayings of the brethren as recorded in 
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the weekly paper, and in the monthly magazine. Mr. Markham has 
a kind and cheery word for all, but especially for the poor and 
unfortunate. 

There are some people, who, if their interests should unfor- 
tunately be crossed by a member of the Congregation, are so pusillani- 
mous as to turn their backs upon the Meeting-house and the minister, 
as though these were in some mysterious manner identified with their 
petty spites and failings. As their tempers rise, their principles fall, 
and truth is sacrificed to passion. In their rage they cut off their 
noses to spite their faces. Mr. Markham is far removed from this 
unfortunate class. He endeavours to steer by his principles, to live 
according to their behests. He knows it would be folly, if not 
wickedness, to sacrifice them to petty spite and passion. When 
therefore any cloud passes over the congregation, instead of with- 
holding his supporting care, he is all the more assiduous, all 
the more helpful and devoted. Would that we had many such in 
our congregational household! We should then be a rich Congre- 
gation in the best sense. 

While I admire Mr. Markham so deeply, and think he is about 
as near the Master as he can get, I know that 7 have often been a 
great congregational sinner. My heart even now cries out against 
me and compels me for peace to exclaim—‘“ O wretched man that 
Tam!” My very soul is smitten with contrition. I will—yes I will 
turn over a new leaf. I will give up grumbling and fault-finding 
even in thetr best sense, and instead of grumbling with a view to making 
things better, henceforward I will work for their improvement. I 
will strive to be a regular, consistent, devoted member of our Congre- 
gation, that it may be the better for my presence, and that what little 
influence I exert may be of a beneficial character. I believe this will 
be most helpful to the cause, most pleasing and helpful to our minister, 
whose path is often a thorny one, and most blessed for myself. It will 
help to usher in our congregationai millenium of peace and happiness. 
We are only pilgrims travelling towards our destined home, and I 
will do my best not to fall out by the way. So henceforward Peter 
Findfault the grumbler, Peter Findfault the censorious, Peter Find- 
fault the ungenerous is a changed, a converted man! May he remain 
true to his righteous convictions to the end of his days ! 


Keeping the beart. 
[FOR CHILDREN. | 


HE Book of Proverbs says, “ Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.” 
There are two big words in this text which [ don’t expect every 


’ boy and girl will understand, so I want to explain them by something 


which I reckon everybody does understand. You all know what a 
water-tap is. You have one at home in your kitchen, I suppose 
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you have turned that tap sometimes, and watched the water come 
gushing and splurting out. I suppose, too, you played with it one 
day, because is is so funny when you put your hand under ; and then 
it wet your pinafore, or splashed your waistcoat, or ran down your 
jacket sleeve. And then you had to take a whipping for it. I think 
I did that once, and that must be the reason why I remember. But 
did you ever wonder where that water came from? ‘You have to 


drink of it every day ; you couldn’t have any dinner without water ; " 


your cherry cheeks would grow brown and dirty if you’d no water to 
wash them. And then if the water weren’t clean and clear, you 
couldn’t drink it, or it would make you ill, and maybe cause you to 
die. Wonderful cold pure water, which comes pouring through the 
pipe in the kitchen, where does it come from? Can you tell? 

Well, it comes from the reservoir. That is a big word too; but 
it means a very deep place right down in the ground ; and that deep 
hollow is full of water. And this is how we get the water in our 
kitchens, All round this deep hole full of water there are very thick 
pipes put (wide enough for a boy to creep up), and then other pipes, 
which are laid under the ground all over the country in every direc- 
tion, carry the water to every house where there is a water-tap. 

Now, wait a moment, and we shall understand the text. Away 
out in the country, where I used to live, we had one of these reser- 
voirs, which sent water to all our homes, And one time there was a 
tale spread about that some wicked men were going to put a lot of 
poison in the reservoir. Everybody was afraid. If they put poison 
in the reservoir it would come through the pipes, and those who 
drank the water would surely be poisoned. But what could be done? 
We couldn’t give over drinking or we should die of thirst, and that 
would be awful. And then, if the water was poisoned, should we not 
die if we drank it? Well, what do you think they did. Why they 
set a number of men (so I am told) all round the reservoir to watch 
carefully, and keep off any of those bad people who tried to put 
poison in it. And so, by these men watching very sharply they kept 
off the danger, and the reservoir wasn’t poisoned, and the people 
were saved, and could drink, as before, the good, living water, which 
gave them life and health and strength. 

Well, now, you have got something inside your breast which we 
call the heart. If you put your hand upon your left side you feel it 
beating against your breast. That is just where the life is. As soon 
as ever that beating stops you die. Now that heart is the reservoir 
in your body. It is full of warm red blood, and it is always pouring 
out the blood through big pipes into the little thin pipes all over your 
body ; we call them arteries or veins, and you can see some of them 
at the back of your hand sometimes. And remember that heart 
of yours is just the reservoir I told you of. If any poison gets into 
it, it goes through all the veins in your body, and then your body dies. 


Bad air may put poison in the heart, and if you get poison in the — 


heart then it will poison you all over. 
Shouldn’t you do like those men did at the reservoir? Shouldn't 
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you watch very sharply and carefully? Shouldn’t you try to keep out 
the poison? That is just what the text means. “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence,” that is, watch thy heart with all care; “ for out of 
it are the issues of life,” that is, out of your heart flows the blood 
which gives you life. 

Well now, then, that we have got the right meaning of our text, 
we won't talk any longer about poisoned water or poisoned blood ; 
only what we have said will help us to understand something further. 
Your heart is your life. Every boy and girl knows that they have 
got something within them which they call their mind or their soul. 
Something very strange indeed. Something that thinks, and remem- 
bers ; that loves what is good and hates what is bad. Every girl likes 
a brave-hearted little brother ; and every boy likes a kind-hearted 
sister. There is something inside you that does all this. That some- 
thing we call your heart. 

It is your heart that loves what is lovely, it is your heart that 
makes you brave and strong and pure and good. It is your heart 
that makes you happy when you’ve done what you were told ; when 
you have told the truth, when you obeyed your parents ; when you 
helped your sister or your playmate. When you were born your 
heart was good; not a bit of badness init. And this is why this 
wise man in the Bible says to you “ Keep thy heart.” He knew, 
this wise man did, that if you didn’t watch well and carefully, some 
badness, some poison would be getting in. He knew that this was 
the reason why people became bad, that they didn’t keep out the 
drops of poison 

And there is so much poison will get in, if you don’t mind. That 
boy who told a lie the other day let in a drop of poison. ‘That little 
girl who was angry and got into a passion let in a drop of poison. 
Disobedience is poison. Pride is poison. Grumbling, when told to 
do something ; idleness, unkindness, are all poison. Against these, 
my children, guard your hearts with all diligence. If you don’t, they 
will enter in, and poison your whole life. 

Last night there were nearly a thousand drunken mothers in 
Belfast. There was one who, not many years ago, was as pretty a 
girl as any one to-day. She had as rosy a cheek, as bright an eye, 
was as sweet and good, as any of you. Last night you would not 
have believed, had you seen her, that she was the same young happy 
scholar who went once to a Sunday-school. But she was the same, 
only different. Last night she went along the street, under the glar- 
ing gas-light, with her little baby in her arms. Her shawl was ripped 
and ragged in every part; her dress all dirty and draggled round 
the bottom. Her hair all matted and uncombed, was hanging be- 
hind. She had shrunken cheeks and bloodshot eyes. She reeled ; 
she was drunk. She that was once alittle girl! But, worse than 
this, there was the baby in her arms, and there was a little girl behind 
her, pulling at her draggled dress, crying piteously for a bit of bread. 

There was no bread for it. No; she gave the little starveling, in- 
stead of bread, a cuff on the ear, and cursed it into silence. Then 
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she passed on, and disappeared through the doorway of a dramshop, 
to drink herself more drunken still. 

Bad woman that, my girls! Do you know how she became so; 
she that was once just like you? She didn’t keep her heart. She 
didn’t watch it right carefully. She let in the poison; and 
then it went all through soul and life, and made her grow up with 
her heart bad and black and bitter. Yes, this wise man is right ; 
keep your heart; keep it. Whenever you see a wicked woman or 
a vicious man you may always be sure if you say they didn’t keep 
their heart, that was it. 

But now you would never, never like to grow so bad as that, 
would you? You would like to keep your heart, I know. Well, do 
it in this way. When you’ve done wrong and you're frightened of 
being found out, you think you'll just tell one lie sometimes. Now 
I want you always to bethink you, and say to yourself: No, that 
won’t do ; a lie is a drop of poison ; if it gets into my heart, it will 
poison my whole life. You get vexed and angry sometimes, and say 
things in a passion. Whenever you feel that rising, you must say to 
it: Stop! that’s poison. You are reading a nice book, and your 
mother tells you to do something for her, and you feel you’d rather 
not, and do not at once obey. Just jump up at once and say, Ah, 
I'd forgot ; disobedience is poison ; it will get into my heart if I do 
not watch very sharply. 

And so with everything else. Telling a lie; being angry ; 
disobedience ; putting off what you’ve got to do, your work, or your 
home lesson; being idle, or unkind, or unfaithful ; all are drops of 
poison. Keep them clean out of your heart. Don’t let them come 
in for one moment. Keep thy heart with diligence ; keep it. 


ibabits of JMovertp among the first JOreachers of 
Christianity, 


ROM acomparison of passages in the Gospels, we learn that 

amongst the regulations under which Jesus banded together his 
little staff of preachers was that of a Voluntary Poverty, something é 
like the vows of poverty taken by many Roman Catholic orders of 
begging friars, or perhaps like the “ Poor Preachers” sent out by 
Wickliffe and the Itinerant Preachers among the Wesleyans of to- 
day. Thus we see in 

Matthew x. 9, 10, the disciples were not out of poor families. They 
possessed gold, silver, and a second coat and pair of shoes ; but all 
of these superfluous luxuries must be left at home when they went 
forth to preach in the villages. 4 

Matthew x. 10. Zhe workman is worthy of his meat. There is 
not to be any scruple in their accepting their food from their humble _ 
hearers ; nor, verse 11, is their to be any pampered fastidiousness ~ 
when they are invited into uncomfortable quarters, but they are — 
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bidden to take what is offered to them, and to abide where they have 
been taken in, until they go from that place. 

Matthew vi. verses 25-34, of the sermon on the Mount, seem 
hardly intended for the people, but suit better with the instructions 
given to the young preachers, that they must throw themselves 
upon charity for their daily bread. 

Matt. x. 4. denounces those who will not receive the missionaries 
sent to preach amongst them. Matthew x. 40-42, praises those who 
do receive and entertain them. 

Matthew xvi. 6. The disciples misunderstand Jesus, and fancy 
that he bids them to refuse food when offered by hostile persons. 

Matthew vi. 19-21. The little band are forbidden to accumulate 
any property. _ 

Luke xii. 33. Whatever private property they had must be sold, 
and given away to the poor, before they enter this missionary work. 
In like manner, in 

Matt. xix. 21, Jesus makes requirement of the rich young man 
that, before entering the band of preachers, he shall sell what he has 
and not put it into the common fund, but give it away wholly to the 
poor. 

Matthew viii. 19, 20. Jesus warns a fresh candidate for the mis- 
sionary work, what sort of life he must expect if he come into the band. 

John xii. 5; and John xiii. 29. They carried a bag for money, 
out of which both to supply themselves and to give to the poor. 

Matthew xxvi. 8, 9; and Mark vi. 37. It was their habit to give 
away to the poor, from time to time, whatever was given to them in 
charity over and above what they actually needed. 

Luke viii. 3. We are told of certain women of substance who sup- 
plied their necessities. 

Matt. xxvii. 55. These rich women seemed to have followed them 
upon their journeys, since a band of preachers who lived so close 
from hand to mouth, might often, through a miscalculation, find them- 
selves short of food. 


Sapings of Jesus unrecorded in the Gospels. 


CTS xx. 35.—‘ The words of the Lord Jesus, how he said,” “ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Professor Westcott in his Introduction to the Gospels, App. C., 
has thus arranged the apocryphal sayings of Christ : 

Cod. D. appends to Matth. xx. 28—‘But ye seek from little to 
increase, and that from the greater there be a less.” 

“ Show yourselves tried money-changers ” (Epiphan. xliv. 2). 

“He that wonders shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest.” 
“Look with wonder at that which is before you” (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 9, 45). 

“* He who is near me, is near the fire ; he who is far from me, is 
far from the Kingdom” (Orig. Hom. in Jerem. iii. p. 778 ; Didymus 
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in Ps. Ixxxviii. 8). “Keep the flesh pure and the seal unspotted” 
(Clem. Rom. Ep. ii. 8). 

“For those that are sick I was sick, and for those that hunger I 
suffered hunger, and for those that thirst I suffered thirst” (Orig. in 
Matth. xiii. 2). 

“In whatsoever I may find you, in this will I also judge you” 
(Just. Mart. Dial. 47). 

Never be joyful except when ye shall look on your brother in 
love” (Jer. in Eph. v. 3). 

“ Those who will see me and will obtain possession of my King- 
dom, must lay hold of me through anguish and suffering” (Barnabas 7). 

“T have often desired to hear one of these sayings but have had 
no one to say it” (Irenzeus, Haer. i. 20). 


jotices of Books. 


The Rise and Progress of the Doctrine of Christ's Deity.— What has 
Unitarianism done jor the People? By Rev. S. Fletcher Williams. 
(Smart and Allen). This excellent publication is a refreshing sign of 
the times. It is not so long since it was all the fashion to hold in 
light esteem, if not actually to decry, the patristic labours of Priestley 
and men of his school. We recollect hearing a young Unitarian 
preacher, who proclaimed himself of the “advanced” sort, declare 
that in his library he had arranged the volumes containing the anti- 
quated lumber of Priestley, Lindsey, and such writers, against a damp 
wall. They were dry enough, in his opinion, to rectify the fault in 
the plaster; and if they failed to do so, and came to harm, they were 
rubbish that he could well dispense with. Mr. Williams has not so 
disposed of the learning of our forefathers. He has evidently studied 
Priestley’s lucid and admirable volumes with diligence and care, and 
has made the old gleanings available for new controversies. In one 
or two places he has employed his authorities with some haste and 
inadvertency ; as, for example, on page 2, where he gives, as though 
it were an actual quotation from Athanasius, what is really the language 
of Priestley, briefly recounting the argument of the great Alexandrian. 
Of Priestley’s fairness and success in controversy Mr. Williams speaks 
warmly and well. 

**I do not,” he says, ‘‘ stand up as the asserter of Dr. Priestley’s infallibility, 
but of his honour and integrity. I do not say that his references are always exact, 
or that his translations and constructions of passages are uniformly correct, or that 
his inferences are in every case just and unexceptionable ; but I say emphatically 
and earnestly that few men could have written so much, on such a subject, and 
with the commission of so few errors as he has done” (p. 32). 

Perhaps it is going too far to say that “the name of Horsley 
moulders in the grave”; for the powerful tractates of this mighty 


champion of the Trinitarian doctrine, whose “giant spear” Gibbon _ 
has commemorated, will always continue to be admired by students 
of theology, if it were only for their marvellous strength of style and 
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force of irony. But Mr. Williams’ tribute to the far wider and richer 
claims of his theological antagonist is admirably conceived and 
expressed. 

«*T will not speak of his endeavours to restore and support genuine Christianity, 
because that may be considered sectarian boastfulness ; but it is beyond all contro- 
versy that his genius, his labours in the field of science, and in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty have endeared him to the most liberal-minded and cultured of 
mankind in every part of the globe ; while the present generation, enriched by the 
results of his services in science and in political and religious freedom, and knowing 
that distant generations also will reap the fruits of his zeal and industry, have 
gratefully erected a monument to him in the very town where a furious and unen- 
lightened bigotry burned his chapel and his dwelling-house, demolished his library 
and scientific apparatus, and made his person unsafe. And at the moment that 
Birmingham was doing him this justice, with the commendation of all England, 
men most distinguished in the walks of science were paying tributes to his memory 
in the United States, in France, Germany, and Italy ” (p. 34). 

Mr. Williams displays a very competent knowledge of the newer 
lights which have been thrown, since Priestley’s time, upon the 
discussion of the origin of the dogma of the deity of Christ. Ina 
small compass he presents a very sufficient view of the main outlines 
of the subject. No process is more potent than that of historical 
study in discharging mere dogmatisms from the mind. We observe 
with satisfaction that Mr. Williams shrinks from pronouncing, with the 
easy confidence which is characteristic of some modern Unitarians, 
that the older views respecting the origin of Christ, and his special 
relation to God, are inconsistent with our present science. He treats 
such views as belonging to a series of questions on which science is 
unable, and, he thinks, will be permanently unable, to affirm or to deny. 

‘* How did God dwell in hin? How does God dwell inany man? Was 
he created or begotten? What do we understand of the creation of any man? 
Was he created differently from other men? Was God’s spirit with his differently 
from the way in which it is with the spirits of other men? Such questions are 
purely matters of speculation which have ever lain, and will always lie, outside the 
certainty of pure knowledge. What we do know is this: that God’s spirit was 
in him without measure, so that he was one with God in and with a fulness to 
which no other we know of has attained. In him we have our highest example, 
which may well stand before us as an ideal, of the union of the human will with 
that of God, so that both his thoughts and actions are divine. Since he lived in 
this intimate union with God, he saw religious truths more clearly than other men ; 
and so there rest in his religious teachings a power, an influence, an authority 

eater than we can ascribe to those of other men. As all men become more truly 
God’s children according as they realise Him to be their Father, and seek to receive 
His Spirit, and do His will, so was Jesus more truly than any other the Son 


of God” (p. 45). 

This valuable little manual is already in its second edition ; when 
it comes to a third, some few corrections of the press should be 
attended to. “Pilot” for ‘ Pilate,” (p. 38) looks ugly. “J. H. 
Hutton” (p. 64) should be Joseph Hutton, LL.D. “Thomas J. 
Mountford” (p. 65) should be Mumford ; and, on the same page, 
Henry Tuckerman” should be set right, as well as “ Dorathea L. Dix.” 

The Five Points of Christian Faith. By James Martineau, 
(British and Foreign Unitarian Association). We are glad to receive 
the timely reprint of this classic defence of the simple Unitarian 
position. No better tract exists than this, to be placed in the hands 
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of thoughtful persons, whether those dissatisfied with the teachings of 
so-called “ orthodoxy,” or those anxious to reach a stable-ground for 
their own Unitarian faith. The five points enumerated are (1) the 
Moral Perceptions of Man, (2) the Moral Perfection of God, (3) the 
Divine origin of our own highest Desires and best Affections, (4) 
Christ as the Revealer of the Moral Perfection of God, (5) Human 
Immortality. Among these points, perhaps the one which will most 
arrest the mind of an unprepared reader is the third. The strength 
and fervour with which the author indicates the truth that each of the 
best impulses and qualities of man is a “ gracious gift,” and “the 
authentic voice of the Inspirer, God,” proves how essential he regards 
this position to be, to the right understanding of human nature, and 
to the just appreciation of the work of God. Under the fourth head, 
Dr. Martineau’s language is explicit and unequivocal. 

‘* But we do zo/ mean to state that the Moral Sense can stand alone, dispense 
with all outward instruction, and supply a man with a natural religion ready made. 
Nor do we mean that the every day experience of man, and the ordinary providence 
of God, are enough, without special revelation, to lead us to heavenly truth. And 
we are therefore prepared to advance another step, and to say, that, while regard- 
ing the human conscience as the only inward revealer of God, we have FAITH IN 
CHRIST as the revealer of his moral perfection, We conceive that Jesus of Nazareth 
lived and died, not to fersuade the Father, not to appease the Father, not to make 
a sanguinary purchase from the Father, but simply to ‘‘ sow us the Father;” to 
leave upon the human heart a new, deep, vivid impression of what God is in 
Himself, and of what He designs for His creature man; to become, in short, the 
accepted interpreter of heaven and life ” (p. 22). 


What do Unitarians Believe? By James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 
(British and Foreign Unitarian Association). An excellent little tract, 
giving succinctly and clearly the positive side of the Unitarian faith, 
and showing how the better beliefs of Unitarians in reality answer to 
the needs, and fulfil the ideas, which lie at the basis of the popular 
view of the Christian system. If we have any quarrel with Dr. Free- 
man Clarke, it is that he concedes, without protest, the terms 
“ orthodox” and ‘‘orthodoxy ” to his theological opponents. Why 
should this be? Orthodoxy means “right opinion.” On what 
principle can Unitarians apply this distinction to that which they hold 
and maintain to be wrong opinion? It is all very well for Unitarians 
to decline the use of the word for themselves, for it is a proud and 
pretentious term ; but they need not make the seeming admission 
which is implied in treating it as if it were the rightful property of 
those who substitute the doctrines of popular creeds for the pure 
teachings of the New Testament. 

Thoughts on Thetsm, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious 
Service in harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. (Triibner & 
Co). This is a pamphlet which, in reaching its ninth edition, has 
almost grown to a volume. The writer, though strongly protesting 
against ritualism, would be glad to be the means of initiating the 
adoption of a religious service, which, while dealing very littleindeed _ 
with the theological element, should present refined appeals to the — 
better nature of man, through imagination and the emotions. Hence 
he would have plenty of good music, stained-glass windows, and even 
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“paintings and statues” in his ideal “New Catholic Church.” 
Without deprecating in any way the excellent spirit which shines | 
through a somewhat miscellaneous compilation, we may be permitted 
to say that the best thing we have found in these pages is the following 
anecdote, which appears in a note. 


“The Literary Churchman gives an anecdote of Mr. Hawker, who was walk- 
ing one day on the cliffs near Morwenstow with the Rev. Mr. W., when a gust of 
wind took off Mr. W.’s hat, and carried it over the cliff. Within a week or two, 
a Methodist preacher at Truro was discoursing on Prayer, and in his sermon he 
said : ‘I would not have you, dear brethren, confine your supplications to spiritual 
blessings ; but ask also for temporal favours. I will illustrate my meaning by 
relating an incident that happened to myself ten days ago. I was on the shore of 
a cove near a little insignificant place in North Cornwall named Morwenstow, and 
about to proceed to Bude. Shall I add, my Christian friends, that I had on my 
head at the time a shocking bad hat—that I somewhat blushed to think of entering 
that harbour-town and watering-place so ill-adorned as tomy head? Then I lifted 
up a prayer for a covering more suited to my head. At that solemn moment I 
raised my eyes, and saw in the spacious firmament on high—the blue ethereal sky— 
a black spot. It approached—it largened—it widened—-it fell at my feet. It was 
a brand-new hat by a celebrated London maker! I cast my battered beaver to the 
waves, my Christian friends, and walked into Bude as fast as I could with a new 
hat on my head.’ The incident got into the Methodist Reporter, or some such 
paper, under the heading of ‘Remarkable Answer to Prayer.’ ‘ And,’ said the vicar, 
“the rascal made off with Mr. W.’s new hat. There was no reaching him, for we 
were on the cliff, and could not descend the precipice. He was deaf enough, I 
promise you, to our shouts.’” 


Dunmutrrp, 
List of QHinisters. 


1 ALEXANDER GLASS # or abt +» 1686 (?)—1 6 89 


{Came from Scotland. Was one of the nine Presbyterian ministers 
who waited on the General Council at Hillsborough, 14th March, 
1689, to offer military assistance from their parishes for William ILI. 
Compelled in the following month to flee to Scotland, where he 
became minister of Auchtermuchty]. 


2 JoHN Matcomg, M.A. 1699—1729. 


[Ordained minister of Lower Killead, 5th Dec., 1687. Removed to 
Dunmurry, 1699. He was warmly in favour of subscription to the 
Westminster Confession, and was the inventor of the expression 
‘New Light,” to denote the views of the Nonsubscribers. He says 
(in 1720) ** some men have set up for mew ight (whence they have it 
I cannot tell) that has never appeared in the church of Christ before.” 
Died 17th May, 1729. Author of three publications, and two letters 
(not published separately) on the Subscribing side], 


3 JoHN Moor#EAD * ae he «+ 1729 (?)—1769. 


[The first minister ordained at Dunmurry, The then Meeting-house 
had been an old malt kiln. Died 1769]. 
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4 JAMES StouppE, A.M. 1727—1780. 


[Licensed by Bangor Presbytery, 28th June, 1768. Ordained at Ennis- 
killen 29th Nov., 1769, in succession to Rev. Thomas Plunket, 
father of Lord Chancellor Plunket. Called simultaneously to Grey- 
abbey and Dunmurry. Installed at Dunmuery, 3rd June, 1772. 
Resigned 1780. He was the first ‘‘ New Light” minister at Dun- 
murry. ‘The present Meeting-house was built in his time, 1779, as 
is testified by the inscription on its front. Author of Funeral Sermon 
for Rev. George Kennedy, M.A., of Lisburn]. 


5 RoBERT JACKSON ... cae te 1782—1788 
[Ordained at Dunmurry, 1782. Died 5th Sept., 1788]. 
6 Witit1AmM Taccart, M.A. ... see sae ws =1790—1805. 


[Published in 1788 a volume of Sermons at Strabane. When called to 
Dunmurry in 1789, the Bangor Presbytery made some difficulties 
about ordaining him ; and their conduct was approved by the General 
Synod, 30th June, 1790. Meantime, Dunmurry Congregation left the 
General Synod and joined the Antrim Presbytery, by whom Taggart 
was ordained, 4th March, 1790. His stipend in 1799 was £60. Thie 
original Glebe house was built for him. On 14th May, 1805, the 
Antrim Presbytery disannexed him from his charge]. 


7 ANDREW GEorRGE Matcom, D.D. fad ... 1807—1809. 


[Licensed by Bangor Presbytery. Ordained at Dunmurry in March, 
1807, by Bangor Presbytery, the congregation having returned to its 
care. Installed at Newry, March, 1809. Moderator of the General 
Synod, 1820. Died 12th Jan., 1823. Compiler of Newry Hymn- 
book, containing many original hymns, 1811]. ¥ 


8 Henry Montcomery, LL.D. a ee ... 1809—1865. 


[Born at Boltnaconnel, 16th Jan., 1788. Educated at Crumlin Academy 
and Glasgow University. Licensed by Templepatrick Presbytery, 
5th Feb., 1809. Ordained at Dunmurry, 24th Sept., 1809. Head 
of the English Department in Belfast Academical Institution, 1817- 
1839. Moderator of General Synod, 1818. Speech at Synod in 
Strabane, 29th June, 1827. Preached inaugural sermon of Remon- 
strant Synod, 25th May, 1830. Moderator of Remonstrant Synod 
1838, President of Association of Nonsubscribing Presbyterians, 
1841, 1854, and 1862, Professor of Theology, from 1832. Died 18th 
Dec., 1865. Author of Creed of an Arian, 1830; many published 
Sermons, Speeches, and Pamphlets; Historical and Controversial 
Articles, &c]. 


9 Tuomas HucH MarsHatt Scott, M.A.... .... 1866 — 


The history of Dunmurry congregation, which is rendered for 
ever illustrious by the great name of Dr. Montgomery, is almost as 
fully told as is now possible, in the brief particulars given above. 
The authorities relied upon are MS. extracts from the minutes of 
the General Synod ;-Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church in — 
Ireland ; Witherow’s Historical and Literary Memorials of Presby-— 
terianism in Ireland, and Crozier’s Life of Montgomery. 
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Devotional Extracts. 


WE HUMBLY PRAY THAT OUR SOULS MAY BE REFRESHED with the 
dew of Thy influences, while we venture, in the midst of all our im- 
perfections, to approach the throne of grace. We acknowledge, O 
Hearer of prayer, the unspeakable privilege of holding intercourse 
with Thee our God, the former of our bodies and the Father of our 
spirits. We thank Thee, O Lord, that thou art a prayer-hearing God. 
May each one of us know this by experience, and have abundant 
reason to say—In the day when I cried Thou answeredst me, and 
strengthenedst me with Thy strength in my soul. 

Fletcher's Family Devotions. 

O Gop, our Gop, THoU HAST SAID UNTO US, I WILL NEVER 
LEAVE YOU nor forsake you. Thou hast often eased our calamities, 
and taken off Thy severe hand ; Thou hast promised to be with us in 
time of need, Thou delightest to deliver them whose confidence is in 
Thy goodness. Thou hast supported our spirits in the day of our 
sorrow, and hast given us many intervals and spaces of refreshment, 
and renewest Thy loving kindness day by day. O let us never have 
our portion among the hopeless and desperate. Let us always pray 
to Thee, and hope in Thee, and in every period of our affliction, let 
us do some actions of virtue, by which we may please Thee, and be 
accepted so long as we can pray. Thou hast commanded us to hope: 
and we do hope that these comforts shall refresh our souls, that 
Thy mercies shall support us under our afflictions, and that Thy 
grace and Thy glorious providence may speedily deliver us. Amen. 

Lishop Feremy Taylor. 

THERE IS NONE LIKE UNTO THEE, gracious and merciful, O Lord 
our God. There is none like unto Thee, O omnipotent, long-suffer- 
ing, and abundant in mercy and truth. Save us in Thy great 
mercies. From storms and wrath, O deliver us. Oh, recollect Thy 
servants, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and turn not Thine eyes unto our 
stubbornness, nor unto our wickedness, and our sins. Oh,turn from Thy 
fierce wrath, and reverse the evil decreed against Thy people, and 
remove from us the stroke of death, as Thou art merciful ; for such 
is Thy course, to shew mercy freely throughout every generation. 
Have compassion, O Lord, on Thy people, and shield us from Thy 
wrath. Remove from us afflictive plagues, and harsh decrees, for 
Thou art the guardian of Israel. Righteousness is Thine, but con- 
fusion of countenance belongs to us; how can we lament? Let us 
examine our ways and let us thoroughly search them; then shall we 
turn repentant unto Thee, for verily Thy right hand is stretched forth 
to receive the penitent. O Lord, save us, we beseech Thee. O 
Lord, prosper us, we beseech Thee. O Lord, we beseech Thee, 
answer us at the time of our call. Unto Thee, O Lord, we look. In 
Thee, O Lord, we hope, in Thee we confide. Oh, be not silent, 
but answer us, although the heathen say, “ their hope is lost.” Unto 
Thee alone shall every knee bend, and all the lofty bow down. 

Morning Service of the German and Polish Fews. 
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ints for Sunday School Lessons. 


3rd June.—TRUE RELIGION. 


Text,— The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spiric and in truth: for such doth the Father seek to be 
his worshippers. God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and in truth.’"—John iv. 23, 24. 


Reading.—John iv. 1-42. Our Lord among the Samaritans. 


Lesson.—Many were tbe opportunities which Jesus took of proving his respect and 
kindness for Samaritans. Mention some of these. Describe the feeling 
that existed between them and the Jews, and what Christ felt about it. 
Observe how he reached the heart of the woman by the well, and of 
the villagers also. Show how he lifted people out of their religious 
quarrels, by bringing them to a better sense of what real religion is. 


10th June.—UNSELFISH WORK. 


Text.—‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” —Acts xx. 35. 
Reading.—Acts xx, 16-38. St. Pauls Example. 


Lesson.—St. Paul is a splendid instance of untiring energy, and also of thoroughly 
sympathetic and helpful brotherly work among men. The words of 
Jesus, which he quotes, enshrine the truth that the secret of happiness 
for oneself is to be found in becoming the means of good and happiness 
for others. 


17th June.—JoHN PoUNDs. 
[Born 17th June, 1766.] 


Text.—‘* And the king shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me.”—Matt. xxv. 4o. 


Reading.—Matt. xviii. 1-14. Care for neglected children. 


Lesson.—John Pounds, a Unitarian shoemaker, of Portsmouth, the first who col- 
lected ragged children to give them instruction and a hot potato, and 
who thus became the Founder of Ragged Schools, deserves a place 
among the most useful and benevolent of Christian saints. He died 
on New Year’s Day, 1839. 


24th June.—CHRIST, THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR. 


Text,—‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” —2 Cor. iii. 17. 
Reading.—Philemon. How St. Paul taught Christianity to a slave-owner, 


Lesson.—Qnesimus, a runaway slave, is sent back by St. Paul to his master — 
Philemon, in order that the relation between them might be put on a 
new footing ; and mutual duty, respect, and forbearance be substituted 
for servitude. .% 
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Co Correspondents. 


IR1sH INTELLIGENCE.—Correspondents who kindly send us Items 
of Intelligence for publication, are again respectfully reminded that, 
unless they reach the Déscifle Office, Linenhall Works, Belfast, by 
2oth of the month, we cannot guarantee their insertion in the follow- 
ing number. 


THE THEOLOGIAN OF DUNLUCE.—Two facts of some interest in 
regard to the writings of Rev. John Cameron have been brought 
before our notice. 

One of these has reference to the essay on the Resurrection, in 
Priestley’s Theological Repository, signed Philander, which, with good 
reason, is attributed in our last numberto Cameron’s pen. It appears 
from the Monthly Review, May, 1776, that this essay was sent ori- 
ginally by its author to Archdeacon Blackburne, with an expectation 
that he would reply to it, which, however, he does not seem to have 
done. This connection, by correspondence at any rate, between 
Cameron and one of the most distinguished leaders of liberalism in 
the Church of England is curious. It may be coupled with his 
statement that it was a dignitary of the Established Church who first 
put him upon reading the heretical book which produced the change 
in his religious sentiments. It is not, however, at all likely that this 
dignitary was Blackburne. 

The other point is the result of an examination of the subscription 
list to Cameron’s Doctrine of the Holy Scripture, &c., first published 
in 1828. It is known that the editor was Rev. Arthur Nelson, of 
Rademon ; but this is nowhere disclosed in the Preface. The list of 
subscribers’ names extends over six pages. It is remarkable that, 
while there are a few names from Bandon, there are, with a single 
exception, none whatever from any part of the North of Ireland. 
The majority of the names are from Birmingham and Norwich. 
The Birmingham names are easily explicable, as collected by William 
Cameron, the author’s son. How to account for the many names 
from Norwich, Ipswich, and that neighbourhood is at first a puzzle ; 
but the explanation is as follows. Under the care of Rev. Arthur 
Nelson’s presbytery (Armagh) was a student named Arthur Melville, 
who was admitted to trials, but not licensed. In 1827, he became 
Unitarian minister at Ipswich. Evidently he exerted himself to 
obtain subscribers for Arthur Nelson’s print of Cameron’s work. 
The one North of Ireland name, alluded to above, is that of James 
Melville, with the vague address, County Down: clearly a relative of 
Andrew. It appears to us significant that the Arians of Ulster with- 
held their countenance from this Humanitarian work, which was 
printed in London, though among the various names of publishing 
firms on the title page is a Belfast name, J. Hodgson. We may, 
perhaps, infer that Arthur Nelson himself sympathised with Cameron’s 
special views of Christian doctrine, as well as with his liberty of 
spirit. 
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Jrish Intelligence. 


BELFAST.—The Annual Meetings of 
the Unitarian Society was held on 7th 
May, the sermons having been preached 
on the previous day, at Second Belfast 
and Moneyrea, by Rev. F. Walters, of 
Glasgow, and at Carrickfergus by Rev. 
J. C. Street. There was a breakfast in 
the Castle Restaurant, presided over by 
J. M. Darbishire, Esq., and an Evening 
Meeting, under the chairmanship of T. 
M ‘Clelland, Esq., J.P., in the Lecture 
Hall of the Second Congregation. 
Revs. J.C. Street, F. Walters; “JJ. 
Wright, Harold Rylett, J. Cooper, and 
H. M‘Gowan were the ministers pre- 
sent at the meetings. A good deal was 
said about the Affirmation Bill, and the 
prosecutions for blasphemy, but no 
resolution on either subject was sub- 
mitted to the meeting.—On Tuesday, 
29th May, a very successful service of 
song was held in connection with the 
Domestic Mission. 

CARRICKFERGUS.— We observe with 
pleasure the announcement that John 
Jellie, Esq., of Farm Hill House, has 
been placed in the Commission of the 
Peace for the County and Town of 
Carrickfergus, on the recommendation 
of M R. Dalway, Esq.,D.L. Mr, Jellie 
enjoys, we believe, the distinction of 
being the first Irish Nonsubscribing 
minister who, in his retirement from the 
duties of his profession, has attained the 
honours of the magistracy. His large 
acquaintance with public business will 
make him a valuable acquisition to the 
Bench. 

COMBER.—We are glad to report 
that Rev. T. Dunkerley returned last 
month to his duties, in good health and 
strength, preaching for the first time on 
Whitsunday. 


CLONMEL.—We regret to have to 
record the death of Mrs. Orr, widow of 
the late Rev. James Orr, who has 
quickly followed her husband to the 
tomb. She died on roth May, at 
Airmount, Clonmel, aged 74 years, 
having been a widow seven months, 
The r spectful sympathies of many 
friends are called out towards her sor- 
rowing family, in their renewed loss, 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.—During the win- 
ter, the ‘‘Chiidren’s Night” has been 
held as usual, concluding with a concert, 
when £4 17s. was realised. The lite- 
rary and conversation class has_ this 
season been engaged on the study of 
‘* Sartor Resartus.” One of the best 
pieces of work attempted of late in con- 
nection with the church here is a series 
of ‘* Cottage Services.” A band of 
young men and young women offered 
themselves as ‘‘ The Minister’s Helpers,” 
and have each week in turns visited, ar- 
ranged for, and helped to conduct these 
simple services in the homes of the 
poorer people in the neighbourhood. 
These cottage services are attended by 
neighbours of other denominations, who 
seem specially to enjoy the services. 

Newry.—The late Mr. Andrew 
Thompson, Sugar Island, Newry, by 
his last will and testament bequeathed 
450 to the trustees of the Unitarian 
Church in Newry. 

NONSUBSCRIBING ASSOCIATION.— 
The Annual Sermon will be preached 
by Rev. J. Crozier on Tuesday evening, 
19th inst., at 7-30 in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Belfast. The business 
meeting will take place on the following 
day.—On Thursday morning, 2Ist inst., 
there will be a Public Temperance 
breakfast, in the Lombard Hall. 


Ecclesiastical Summary. 


THE Pope has spoken out, not too 
soon, in regard to the attitude of the 
Irish hierarchy towards features in the 
popular movement which are a scandal 
to Christendom. He has openly de- 
nounced the Parnell testimonial, and 
forbidden the bishops and clergy to 
have anything to do with it. The cir- 
cumstances which attended his action 
were peculiarly impressive. Summon- 
ing Archbishop Croke, frem Ireland, to 


the Vatican, he administered to him a 
personal rebuke, and followed this u 

by the immediate issue of a letter PY 
dressed to the Irish bishops in the name 
of the Prefect of Propaganda, Cardinal 
Simeoni. ‘‘ Above all things,” says 
his Holiness in this letter, ‘‘the clergy 
must hold aloof from such subscriptions, 
when it is plain that hatred and dis- 
sensions are aroused by them, that dis- 
tinguished persons are loaded with in- 
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sults, that never in any way are censures 
pronounced against the crimes and 
murders with which wicked men stain 
themselves ; and especially when it is 
asserted that the measure of true pa- 
triotism is in proportion to the amount 
of money given or refused, so as to 
bring the people under the pressure of 
intimidation.”—One of the most liberal 
members of the French episcopate, 
Guibert, Bishop of Amiens, has been 
appointed to the Archbishopric of Bor- 
deaux, in the room of the late Cardinal 
Donnet, who died last December. M. 
Guibert, some time ago, refused the 
Archbishopric of Cambrai. His nomi- 
nation has not given satisfaction to the 
extreme party, but is welcomed by all 
moderate Catholics.—The Minister of 
Public Worship in France has taken 
proceedings against the Archbishop of 
Albi and the Bishops of Annecy, 
Viviers, Valence, and Langres, for 
having published a decree of the Roman 
Curia, without having had it first regis- 
tered by the Council of State, and also 
for threatening school teachers on the 
subject of the State manuals. It is 
decided that there has been an abuse of 
privilege on the part of these prelates, 
and it is said that steps will be taken to 
stop their pay, a measure without pre- 
cedent.—The French Government has 
brought in a curious bill to provide that 
where a person has given testamentary 
instructions as to his funeral, they must 
be strictly followed, however much he 
may have subsequently altered his mind. 
This is intended as a blow against the 
priesthood, by depriving them of the 
outward signs of a religious victory in 
the case of persons who, when in health, 
favour the notion of a merely civil in- 
terment, but become the subjects of a 
deathbed conversion, and recant in their 
last hours.—It is stated that the Mar- 
quis of Bute is going to build a cathedral 
at Partick for the Archbishop of Glas- 


ow. 

The affairs of the Greek Church rare- 
ly enter into our ecclesiastical summary, 
but we must spare a corner for a pass- 
ing reference to the most magnificent 
ecclesiastical ceremonial of our time, 
the coronation of Alexander III. in 
Moscow. The Czar crowns himself, 
but the royal mantle is placed upon his 
shoulders by the Metropolitan with the 
impressive words ‘‘ Cover and protect 
thy people, as this robe protects and 
covers thee.” 
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We shall soon see whether they can 
manage prosecutions for heresy in the 
Episcopal Church better across the 
Atlantic than on this side. The Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’, 
New York, who has been much praised 
by the Unitarians, is formally prose- 
cuted for heresy, contained in some 
sermons which he preached last winter, 
on ‘‘ The Right and Wrong Uses of the 
Bible.” It is alleged, zter alia, that 
the rev. gentleman denied the supre- 
macy of Holy Scripture as a rule of 
faith and morals; that he also denied 
the Incarnation and the Divinity of 
Christ; and that he represented the 
religion of the Jews as polytheistic and 
idolatrous, and Christianity as the out- 
come of natural historical evolution, and 
not as a direct revelation from God.— 
Rev. Randall Davidson, son-in-law of 
the late Archbishop Tait, is the new 
Dean of Windsor.—The Archbishop of 
York, sounds the alarm at the Annual 
Meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society. He says, ‘‘ You have pheno- 
mena round about you of the most 
amazing quarters, I do not say to make 
the Church of England Roman, but to 
bring it nearer to the type which the 
Church deliberately threw aside cent- 
uries ago. The persons who do these 
things have no intention of going over 
to the Church of Rome. They intend 
to make the Church of England a little 
more like that Church, but beyond that 
they do not intend to go,”—That con- 
secration does not save Episcopal 
churches from the fate that befalls some 
Dissenting chapels is shown by the 
present state of St. Philip’s, Liverpool. 
This one sacred house of God is now 
being used as a joiners’ and carpenters’ 
workshop, and is literally filled from 
end to end with heaps of rubbish. The 
desecration is known in Liverpool as 
the ‘St. Philip’s Scandal.” In report- 
ing the case, the Church Times remarks, 
as a culminating indignity, that event- 
willy the building is to be devoted to 
the uses of the Salvation Army, Well, 
if the Episcopalians cannot do any good 
with it, let some other people try.— 
What does the Rev. Dr. Webster, of 
Cork, mean by this? He says, I regard 
this modern religious teetotal movement 
as one of the most deadly flank attacks 
upon Christianity that we have seen for 
many acentury.” Headds—‘‘It takes 
a long time to work one idea into the 
minds of the million, and it takes a 
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a longer time to work this idea out of 
the minds of the million.” © For 
** million ” 
man,”’ and the statement will still hold 
good.—What Denominational Training 
Colleges mean, has been beautifully 
exemplified at Carnarvon. Rev. J. S. 
Boucher, Principal of the North Wales 
Training College, has written to an 
applicant for admission, as follows :— 


“This being a Church College, 
none but Churchmen can be _ re- 
ceived as students. Now, at pre- 


sent, as I gather from your papers, 
you are not a member of the Church of 
Christ at all, but merely of the ‘Con- 
gregational Society,’ into which Mr. 
John Roberts says he admitted you on 
February 10, 1868, Before I can place 
your name on the college list of candi- 
dates, it will be necessary for you to 
obtain from your parish priest the con- 
ditional baptism which the Prayer-book 
provides for such cases. When you 
have sent me this certificate I will write 
again.” Pretty well, for the head of an 
institution maintained by State aid. 

By a large majority Dr. Dykes carried 
his resolution in the English Presby- 
terian Synod, appointing a committee 
to consider the advisability of altering 
the formula of Confession, and also 
suggesting that the coming General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
which is to meet at Belfast next year, 
should endeavour to adopt some uni- 
form basis of relation to the Standards 
among the Presbyterian Churches,— 
Dr. William Chambers, the well-known 
Edinburgh publisher, died on 20th May, 
aet. 83. He was to have been made a 
baronet, but did not live to receive that 
honour. He made a valuable gift in 
1859 to his native town of Peebles of a 
suite of buildings, consisting of a public 
reading-room, a library of 10,000 vols., 
a lecture hall, a museum, and a gallery 
of art. The University of Edinburgh 
conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. in 1872. During his tenure 
of the Lord Provostship he first con- 
ceived the idea of restoring St. Giles’ 
Cathedral to its original form. Since 
that time, the scheme engrossed much 
of his attention, and mainly through 
his liberality the building in its com- 
pleted form was ready for opening last 
month.—Dr. Verner White has pub- 


read ‘‘Episcopal clergy- ; 


the United Kingdom. Dr. White thus 
describes the ‘‘ firstfruits ” of the move- 
ment: ‘At the last meeting of the 
London Presbytery a curious scene took 
place. | Four students stood up to 
receive license. When the second 
question was put, one of the students 
asked the Presbytery to give him an 
authoritative statement of what was im- 
plied under the word ‘doctrine’? The 
Presbytery looked confused. The 
student was told togoapart. After the 
others had been licensed, it was moved 
‘that a committee meet at once with 
the student.’ That was agreed to, 
whereupon they retired to one of the 
side rooms. Shortly after the com- 
mittee returned, and reported that the 
student thought that the word ‘doctrine’ 
committed him to every clause and 
statement in the Confession ; but when 
he was told that it committed him only 
to the substance of the Confession, and 
only to what was upheld by Scripture, 
he felt relieved. They regarded him as 
substantially sound, and recommended 
that he should receive license, which 
was done.” The good Doctor appar- 
ently wants to commit licenciates to 
what is zo¢ upheld by Scripture. —The 
Free Kirk Assembly has occupied itself 
with very warm debate on the organ 
question, and has come to a more sen- 
sible conclusion than that reached last 
year by the Irish General Assembly. 
Principal Rainy carried his motion, in 
spite of Dr. Begg, by 390 to 259; its 
terms declare: ‘‘ That there is nothing 
in the Word of God, or in the Consti- 
tution and laws of this Church, to pre- 
clude the use of instrumental music in 
public worship, as an aid to vocal 
praise; that the Assembly declare ac- 
cordingly, at the same time stating that 
congregations must have due regard to 
the preservation of peace in adopting 
the use of such aid to praise.”—The 
motion on the other side, proposed by 
Sir Henry Moncrieff, did not venture to 
contend that there zs anything in the 
Word of God, or the laws of the Church, 
precluding instrumental music, but re- 
lied on ‘‘ the difference of feeling in the 
Church,” and pleaded practically for 
delay. Sir Henry spoiled the effect of 
his speech by frankly admitting that he 
would not set himself against an organ 
where the mass of opinion was in favour 


of it, and by allowing that organs were 
sometimes really advan us.—The 


lished his speech against the decision of 
tageo } 
Moderator of the Irish GeneralAssembly, 


the English Presbyterian Synod, dedi- 
cating it to the Presbyterian people of 
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which meets this month, is to be Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, of Cookstown.—Dr. 
Oswald Dykes has introduced evening 
communionsinto Regent Square Church, 
with the peculiarity of having no sermon 
preceding the addresses appropriate to 
the ordinance, thus making the evening 
service a communion service throughout. 

Rev. Josiah Henson, the original of 
**Uncle Tom,” was, we believe, a 
coloured Congregational minister. He 
was born in June, 1789, and died on 
5th May, at his farm near Dresden, 
Ontario, Canada. He twice visited 
this country, and on his second visit, in 
1876-7, a considerable sum of money 
was collected for him. The great age 
he attained is remarkable, considering 
the savage treatment to which he was 
exposed as a slave in Kentucky about 
half a century ago. 

The traditional hardihood of the 
Unitarians has been once more exem- 
plified, and in the Eternal City itself. 
Professor Domenico Beisso, who has 
embraced Unitarian views, has delivered 
a series of four lectures in the advocacy 
of his new faith to a numerous audience 
in Rome. The Roman papers notice 
the lectures, and testify to the hearti- 
ness of Professor Beisso’s reception. 
Four ladies in London are providing the 
sinews of war for this chivalrous assault 
upon the old-world theology at head 
quarters.—Great success attended the 
London Unitarian Anniversaries last 
month. The spirit of the body had 
been warned and revived by the unex- 
pected glow of religious excitement pro- 
duced by the Bermondsey experiment, 
and there was a much greater display of 
denominational enthusiasm than usual. 
The attendance at the Annual Sermon 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was unusually large, and 
the collection beyond all precedent. In 
the discouise of the preacher, Rev. J. 
Page Hopps, there was a fine flow of 
feeling ; he made a sort of apology at 
the close for the absence of ‘‘ severe 
reasoning,” of which he seemed to think 
that Unitarians had about enough on 
most occasions. Unfortunately he had 
made the mistake in judgment of allow- 
ing himself to be advertised to lecture on 
the previous day for a coterie of 
Spiritualists; the critics were accord- 
ingly on the alert for traces in his ser- 
mon of that particular form of weak- 
mindedness. With the exception, 
however, of the curious want of reverent 
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taste which was exemplified in alluding 
to the Founder of Christianity now as 
“‘our glorious brother Jesus” and now 
as ‘fa murdered man,” there was little 
to distinguish the theology of the dis- 
course from the ordinary utterances of 
Unitarians of the school of Parker. The 
business meeting was well arranged, 
giving prominence to the real work of 
the Association, and yet leaving time 
for an earnest discussion of some of the 
latest practical applications of the prin- 
ciples on which true religious freedom 
rests. Under the admirable presidency 
of Dr. Ainsworth, Esq., M.P., a really 
grand gathering followed in the evening, 
at the Pillar Hall of the Cannon Street 
Hotel, when Rev. Charles Beard, who 
is not often seen at London Unitarian 
meetings, delivered a powerful and 
captivating address. Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
of Brooklyn, and Baboo P. C. 
Mozoomdar were welcomed as dis- 
tinguished strangers. The Sunday 
School Breakfast brought together a 
large company, on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion to hear some announcement about 
contemplated new premises. The dis- 
closure was, however, reserved for an- 
other occasion. But much interest was 
excited by the proposition of Professor 
Carpenter, that a series of cheap and 
handy manuals of Bible knowledge 
should be produced, for the better in- 
struction of our young people. The 
suggestion evidently touched a_ real 
want.—The death of Rev. Thomas 
Holland, B,A., at Southport, on 8th 
March, in his 48th year, has removed a 
man of great private worth and public 
usefulness. He had ministered formerly 
at Bridgwater, and more recently at 
Southport, and had but lately retired 
from the ministry of the latter place, 
where he had earned the cordial respect 
of all denominations.—A new Unitarian 
Church was opened last month at Hol- 
beck, near Leeds ; the building, which 
is of a Gothic architecture, will seat 
500, and there is a congregational hall 
attached, with various class-rooms, &c. 
—The Bermondsey services, respecting 
which so much has been said, have 
passed from under the fostering care of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and have been taken up by the 
London District Unitarian Society, to 
be worked as a regular mission, for 
some time. It remains to be seen 
whether there is already engendered, in 
the minds of those who have been at- 
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tracted to these services, a permanent 
interest in the views of Christianity which 
have been presented to them, sufficient 
to make them come forward and eine 
a regular Unitarian Church. A lively 
controversy on the question whether it 
is the duty of Unitarians to follow up 
their special services for the masses by 
the systematic formation of new churches, 
has been going on between Revs. Eli 
Fay and J. Page Hopps. Mr. Hopps 
does not think that church extension is 
the ‘‘ special function ’’ of Unitarians ; 
Mr. Fay contends that it is, and under- 


takes to show how it is to be carried 
out. We shall soon know how the 
matter fares at Bermondsey.— We ought 
to have mentioned the Conference on 
methods of Church organization at 
Essex Street, at which, though the at- 
tendance was not large, excellent papers 
were read. 

In spite of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
the Affirmation Bill was thrown out in 
the Commons by 292 to 289.—In regard 
to the persons in prison for blasphemy, 
the Home Secretary has declined to 
interfere by remitting their sentence. 
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The following are the words of a Barrister (and University Lecturer 
on the above work :— 


3 OR more than twenty years past I have been an assiduous reader of both 
o B sides of the Trinitarian controversy. ‘That controversy involves so many 
difficult inquiries, and suggests so many collateral questions, that it is impossible 
to obtain a comprehensive view of it without reading many different books. But 
_ the real pith of the matter may be summed up ina simple issue. . . . is. 
little book Mr. Spears now offers omits all minor points in the controversy, and = - 
wisely limits itself to the discussion of the fundamental question, It discussesit  _ 
so clearly, so concisely, and yet so exhaustively, as to furm aninvaluable manual 
for all busy readers; whilst its courteous tone and reverent spirit will render it — ~ 
acceptable even to those whose views it controverts. I KNOW NO OTHER B 
LARGE OR SMALL, WHICH DEALS SO EFFECTIVELY WITH THIS MOST 1MPO} 
SUBJECT.” ; A Barr 
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N a little manual with this title, Rev. J. Towle Marriott has 
exactly hit the right style and tone for bringing home the 
elements of Unitarian doctrine to the young minds to whom he 
specifically addresses himself. The work he has done is one which 
especially needs to be carefully attended to in these times. Mr. 
Marriott has felt the want, and is to be congratulated on the success 
with which he has endeavoured to supply it. “ Our freedom,” he 
observes in a Prefatory JVote, ‘does not mean that we have no 
definite teaching. We are bound to provide an answer to the ques- 
tion: What do you, as Unitarians, believe? Iam one of those who 
feel it specially useful to set before young persons growing up in our 
churches some outline of our Unitarian doctrine; and because we 
are so much distinguished for the lack of such things, I venture to 
commit to the press these six discourses, almost as I preached them 
in my church.” 

It is a great advantage that the addresses which follow have all 
the freshness of freely-spoken utterances, and that the charm of their 
frank simplicity, and direct personal approach, has not been removed _ 
in the process of revisal. The six sections of the volume are thus 
entitled: “Can you find a Trinity in the New Testament ?” “How 
did the early Christians come to believe in God as Trinity ?” 
“Jesus Christ and his Salvation”; “The Bible and other books” ; 
“Our own Forefathers”; “Religion.” At the close are a few ques- 
tions, adapted to each section. 

The spirit of the whole is admirably expressed in the closing 
words of the second discourse. ‘ This is what I want to say in con- 
clusion, that we Unitarians are aiming to get back to the teaching of 
Jesus, to get back to God the Father. I will give you a little parable. 
There is a spring of water rising in the high mountains; it flows 
down in a clear crystal stream, a river of sweetness for the thirsty 
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traveller to drink of on his way. But into this sweet stream there 
flow other waters and mingle with it, and these other streams are not 
clear, and when they mix with it the clearness is gone. That spring 
of living water is Jesus and his thoughts of God ; those other streams 
are the heathen notions which flowed into it and spoiled its sweetness. 
We are trying to get back to his teaching before it was spoiled, to 
feel as he felt, not that God is three in one or one in three, or any- 
thing of the kind, but that we are children of One God of love, One 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us 
all.” 

We shall not say that on every point Mr. Marriott states the 
positions of Unitarian Christianity exactly as we might be disposed 
to do. But in the main we feel that we are in very substantial accord 
with him, and we remark with special appreciation, that we have 
rarely seen equal clearness of statement combined with equal catho- 
licity of spirit. Even Bible Christians of the old-fashioned type, as we 
profess ourselves to be, may be satisfied with the reverent and loving 
strain in which Mr. Marriott delineates the peculiar place and value 
of the Scriptures. Here and there we should wish to modify a 
remark, but the general impression produced is the right one. 

It would be well, perhaps, if in his references to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Mr. Marriott had distinguished between the practical 
effect of the doctrine on ordinary minds, and its actual statement by 
those who believe it. A Trinitarian would certainly not admit as 
correct a representation of his doctrine which treats it as implying 
“ three parts of Deity,” a threefold nature of God,” or “ three parts 
in His nature.” The nature of God is indivisible, according to the 
uniform declaration of all the theologies in Christendom. Where 
Unitarians and Trinitarians disagree, is in regard to the Personality 
of God; the latter holding, as Mr. Marriott correctly states, “the 
idea of God as three persons in One Being”; while by the former 
“God is thought of always as One person, One and not three.” 
There is a further, and even more important difference between Uni- 
tarians and Trinitarians, in regard to the Divine character ; and this 
is well brought out in Mr. Marriott’s treatment of the doctrine of 
Salvation. ; 

We should like all our young people to take to heart Mr. Marriott’s 
closing appeal. “The difference between the good and the evil man 
is chiefly that one was able slowly to make good habits, while the 
other, by little and little, fell into evil, in their younger days. They 
were much alike at first; they started, as it were, together; they 
learned either good or evil in the same manner, by gradual means, 
by practice, by habit ; only perhaps it is more difficult to learn the 
life of goodness, just as it is more difficult to walk up-hill than to go 
down a decline, on your bodily feet. But if, therefore, it is of such 
importance that you should try to form good habits early in life, 
there is one habit especially that I would urge upon you to make _ 
quite sure of, and to keep at it until it becomes easier for you to obey; 
for it isa habit which has a very gracious influence on us all, to 
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Sweeten our whole character. Perhaps you know what I am going to 
say. I mean this habit of worship ; I mean this sacred custom of 
bringing our lives into the presence of God, that His blessing may 
rest upon us. I have been pleased to notice some few of you, my 
young hearers, who come to these services with unfailing regularity ; 
you have got into the habit of it of your own accord, and I sup- 
pose you feel it quite natural to be in your placeat chapel when Sunday 
brings round the time for worship. It may be that you do not under- 
stand the service throughout, and, especially, perhaps, the sermon ; 
yet it is a custom which will- have gracious influence upon your life, 
and tend to make you a better, a happier, man or woman, if you keep 
steadily faithful to the Spirit that speaks with still small voice : “They 
shall be my people, and I will be their God.’ And so the precept I 
would give you is, do not allow yourselves to be drawn aside from 
regular attendance upon divine service ; for though, as I have said, 
it gets comparatively easy to keep on in a good way when we are in 
it, it is not so easy to get back into the path when we have gone aside. 
I have known many young people begin well ; they have been amongst 
our worshippers for a time, but have got apart from us; and some, 
in disconnecting themselves from the services of religion, have fallen 
into evil, and lost the higher life they once seemed to promise. They 
excused themselves a little at first ; then slowly formed another kind 
of habit, slowly broke off this one, which is so good. 


It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all.” 


Samuel Sharpe. 


oe stores of Unitarian biography have been enriched by Rev. 
P. W. Clayden with a most admirable memoir of a most admirable 
man, Mr. Sharpe’s lengthened career exhibits a marked and not very 
usual admixture of versatility of -attainment and solidity of spirit. 
Staunch and strict Unitarian as he was, Samuel Sharpe presents him- 
self to the readers of his life in a trinity of characters. He appears 
first as the successful man of business, from the hard working young 
clerk—the regularity of whose walk from the suburbs to the city was 
so unfailing that the turnpike keeper could set his watch by him—to 
the wealthy banker retiring with his well-earned fortune. He next 
comes forward as the erudite scholar ; the Egyptologist, deciphering 
hieroglyphics in the intervals of business, and making original dis- 
coveries in the interpretation of ancient records and the chronology 
of the Pharoahs ; the translator of the Bible, first the New Testament, 
then the Old, with a fitness for the task and a diligence in its execution 
and revisal which enabled him, single-handed, to win more praise than 
has been accorded to the Convocation’s whole Committee of Revisers. 
Once more, he makes his influence felt, both in the way of personal 
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encouragement and liberal munificence, as the unwearied promoter 
of Unitarian Christianity in all parts of the British Isles. 

The personality which took on these successive modes of activity 
and usefulness was singularly modest, gentle, refined and domestic ; 
enriched by the love of friends, but caring nothing for the allure- 
ments of society ; simple and frugal in habit, a noble example of 
plain living and high aims; openhearted, openhanded, always wise 
and careful in the unstinted largeness of his philanthropic beneficence. 
We described, at the time of his lamented death in ripe old age, the 
simple beauty and pleasant geniality of his hospitable home at High- 
bury, and the picture is vividly recalled to us again on persuing 
Mr. Clayden’s sympathetic pages. 

Mr. Sharpe’s biography introduces us to an intimate acquaintance 
with the members of an old Nonconforming family, from which, on 
the mother’s side, he sprang. His maternal dissent was from the 
saintly Nonconformist, Philip Henry. The most distinguished mem- 
ber of his house was Samuel Rogers, banker and poet, from whose 
literary breakfast-table we have new and interesting fragments of 
conversation, with glimpses of the celebrated men who frequented 
the poet’s elegant mansion in St. James’ Place. By the father’s side 
Mr. Sharpe was in hereditary connections a Churchman; he was 
baptized in the Established Church, but left its communion at an 
early age, in obedience to the Unitarian convictions which were 
gradually being formed in his mind. His views of religious truth were 
therefore not traditional, but personal, and they retained to the last 
the personal impress of his own strong mind. He became a Non- 
conformist in politics as well as in religion; a reformer in days before 
reform; a liberationist from the first beginnings of the anti-State- 
Church movement; a voluntary of the voluntaries, believing religious 
endowments to be the paralysis of living congregational effort. 

His Nonconformist blood asserted itself in his antipathy to any- 
thing like ritualism, or ecclesiastical form and ceremony, in connection 
with Unitarianism. He had something of the Quaker plainness in 
the constitution of his mind, and in his objection to symbolism and 
disregard of external sacraments. Even a pulpit gown was to him a 
relic of superstition, or at least a concession to a view of the Christian 
teacher’s office, which he was far from wishing to countenance. It 
was the minister’s place, in his idea, to be above all things the in- 
structor, by word and example, and he despised all semblances of a 
priestly function, or even of an ecclesiastical status. The very read- 
ing of the Bible, in the public services of the congreation, was to hima 
practice liable to degenerate into an unedifying ceremony, unless it 
were accompanied and elucidated by exposition and comment. 

It is almost needless to dwell upon the store he set by the Uni- 
tarian name, as a rallying point of liberal Christianity, and the 
Unitarian doctrine as synonymous with true and positive religion. 
But it may be well to remember that, with Mr. Sharpe, the Unitarian _ 
position was much more than the negation of so-called “ orthodoxy;” — 
and, moreover, it was much more than a special system of opinion. 
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He regarded it as chiefly valuable for its religious and moral efficacy ; 
he was never tired of insisting upon the necessity of presenting it to the 
public, not as a mere series of opinions, but in the form of worship, 
and as the vital core of an active congregational life. He was always 
glad to hear of Unitarian lectures and Unitarian tracts, and to promote 
the diffusion of a knowledge of Unitarian teachings and principles by 
these and similar means. But the great aim, in his view, was to gather 
people together for Unitarian worship, for Sunday School work, for 
organized co-operation in the service of God by the spirit of Christ. 

To the periodical literature of Unitarianism Mr. Sharpe was a 
frequent contributor. He had much to do with the early struggles 
of the Zxguirer newspaper, of the foundation of which a most interest- 
ing account is given in his biography. Late in life, he heartily 
co-operated in the establishment of the Christian Life, and wrote for 
its pages about a column a week, undertaking this task, as Mr. Clayden 
assures us, “entirely from sympathy with, and respect for, the Rev. 
Robert Spears,” its editor, of whom Mr. Sharpe writes in his diary: 
‘His paper is doing good service in keeping alive Unitarian zeal, and 
indeed religious warmth among Unitarians, as opposed to the fashion- 
able indifference which leads to countenancing insincerity.” Of his 
articles in the Christian Life, Mr. Clayden says that the majority of 
them were “ either against agnosticism in Unitarian pulpits, or against 
indifference among the congregations, and their prevailing motive was 
to urge the bringing out of the positive and Christian aspects of Uni- 
tarianism, both in the teaching of its ministers and in the life of its 
adherents. He contributed also reviews, Biblical criticism, explan- 
ations of difficult passages, and other matters of theological and 
antiquarian interest. He continued writing these articles till he could 
write no longer.” There was yet another topic on which he often 
dwelt with his accustomed force, namely, the sin of Broad Churchism, 
the holding of Unitarian views in association with ministry or mem 
bership in a Trinitarian Church. For such inconsistency, closely 
allied with insincerity, he had no good word, and would admit no 
excuses. He frequently wrote of it as a guilty compliance with 
corrupting fashion, which had a direct tendency to foster the loose 
moral notions and customs of the age. Personal sincerity was, with 
him, a far surer index of moral stability and religious worth, than 
correct opinion, which did not lead to corresponding practice, at 
whatever sacrifices. 

He lived in free and genial relatlons with persons of all creeds, 
respecting them and respected. Strong in his own individuality, ripe 
in his culture, a learner and a worker to his latest day, he reflected 
real honour upon the religious body of which he was one of the most 
fearless and untiring supporters. When at length he was taken to 
his fathers, there was at his funeral “a large gathering of friends, 
representing all the various interests—social, political, antiquarian, 
and theological—which had occupied his busy life. There were no 
needless regrets. All present felt that it was a completed life, of 
which they were witnessing the closing scene.” 
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Hindu Religious Reformation. 


YyHO is this Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, of Peace Cottage, 

Calcutta, now moving about among the Unitarians of Great 
Britain, and what does he come to do? He is the right hand man 
of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, and his mission is to regain for his 
leader the confidence of liberal thinkers, commend Chunder Sen’s 
present aims and policy, and utilise, if he can, British public opinion 
for the purpose of conciliating the two branches into which the 
Theistic movement in India has become divided. 

But when we speak of two branches, we are reminded that there 
are in fact three; unless we consider it more correct to reckon the 
tripartite movement as two branches and a parent stem. Anyway, 
there are three distinct Theistic bodies, each bearing the character of 
a Brahmo Somaj, or religious association. 

The oldest, or “ original,” Brahmo Somaj owes its origin to the 
direct influence of that remarkable man, Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, 
and it retains an independent existence, on the old lines, adhering to 
caste and to the inspiration of the Vedas. It numbers among its 
supporters several wealthy and influential men; but, as a movement, 
it is not widespread, and direct propagandist efforts are little in 
accord with its somewhat conservative spirit. 

New life of a very powerful kind was infused into the Theistic 
movement in India by the exertions of Chunder Sen, whose visit to 
England, a dozen years ago, was viewed by many as heralding a fresh 
development in the religious history of the world. Unhappily, this 
idea fermented in the brain of Chunder Sen himself, till it produced 
visions of a species of religious autocracy very foreign to the legiti- 
mate aims of his movement. He had been lauded as a religious 
genius, and hailed as a prophet of the new era, and he began to 
think it time to assume this character in good earnest. It seems not 
to have occurred to him that the people who cried him up are in the 
habit of bestowing the name of prophet upon anyone with whom 
they happen to agree, or think they agree, for the’ time being. He 
should have known that the moment he ventured upon any practical 
exercise of the prophetic réle, these people would be the very first to 
repudiate him, turn the cold shoulder, and advise him to go into an 
asylum. 

Undoubtedly, Chunder Sen’s first appearance as the inspired 
spokesman of the New Dispensation was one singularly unfavourable 
to any rational recognition of him in that capacity. Reform in the 
relations of the sexes and in the position of women was one of the 
main planks of Chunder Sen’s regenerated social platform. Against 
the immature marriages of Hindu women he was particularly 
strong. And it is needless to say that non-complicity with idolatry 
was a prominent demand of his religious consciousness. Accordingly, 
when he gave his daughter, at a very tender age, in marriage to a 
native prince, and when the union was solemnised with idolatrous’ 
ceremonies, it did not much improve either his character for con- 
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sistency, or the impression of his soundness as a leader, that he 
claimed to have done all this for the good of his Church, and at 
the command of God. The immediate result was the hiving off of a 
number of his followers, who resolved to walk no longer with him, 
but to form a new Somaj. Since then, Chunder Sen’s prophetic 
pretensions have advanced at a somewhat rapid rate. He is now 
revered as a sort of religious dictator by his own people, and is quite 
ready to discharge that function towards the world at large. Lately 
he addressed an open letter to the adherents of all the religions of 
mankind, inviting them to range themselves under his banner, and 
find in his teaching the reconciliation of their strifes. One does not 
know whether to pity or to smile. He should have healed his own 
split, before puffing a salve for the splits of other people. 

Coincident with the adoption of this apostolic position has been 
the development by Chunder Sen of an enlarged, ornate, and highly 
symbolic ritual, which has diversified and given colour, animation, 
and excitement to the simple services of the Mandir. One might 
imagine that Chunder Sen had taken a leaf from the book of the 
Salvation Army. One of the objections to his ritual is that many of 
its ceremonies are closely connected, in origin and association, with 
idolatrous ideas. Still there may be something to be said for it, even 
on this view. If it rescue some beautiful native usages from base 
association, and connect them with pure and spiritual ideas, the effect 
may be salutary. The experiment is attended with considerable 
hazard, and must be approved or condemned by its results. Chunder 
Sen probably knows the imaginative side of his people better than we 
can pretend to do. 

We desire to take a just and impartial view of Chunder Sen and 
his movement. While we have always thouzht that too much was 
made of him when he came to this country ; and while it seems clear 
that European flattery has, to some extent, turned his head; we 
think he has scarcely been fairly treated by those who are now fore- 
most in decrying him. His daughter’s marriage was a bad business, 
and we shall not attempt to excuse it. But it is hard measure to 
insist upon perpetually reviving the memory of that unhappy mistake. 
Let bygones be bygones. Chunder Sen was not the perfect being 
that his lavish admirers imagined him; nor was he the organ of the 
Spirit of God which they represented him to be. His fall took him 
down from the ideal pinnacle on which he had been somewhat 
absurdly placed. But he remains an intelligent, shrewd, ardent, and 
devout man, who is peculiarly alive to the monitions of conscience 
and to the presence of God. His fluent language is often inflated 
and etxravagant ; but, then, he is an Eastern. His piety carries him 
into somewhat rhapsodical flights about the ultimate harmony (in- 
deed he speaks of the identity) of all religions ; but, then, he is a 
Pagan. If he were a British Christian, we should judge him some- 
what differently. Being what he is, we have sometimes wondered 
that his mistakes have not been greater. 

Babu Mozoomdar has not attempted the vindication of Chunder 
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Sen, in any of his publicaddresses. In these he has confined himself 
to the task of eliciting from his auditors a sympathy for the wants, 
social and religious, of the Hindu people, and giving a practical 
exemplification of the spirit in which his movement endeavours to 
meet these wants. He has no difficulty in convincing those who 
hear him that he is a religious man, and that the movement, so far 
as he represents it, is a religious movement, an organisation which 
has its centre in worship, an association bound together for the sake 
of devout exercises. 

So far as we are able to judge, the study to promote devoutness 
is more eminently characteristic of the Brahmo Somaj presided over 
by Chunder Sen, than of the other Brahmo Somaj (the Sadharan or 
Universal), which has revolted from his leadership. This latter seems 
to give greater prominence to the speculative and critical side of the 
Theistic movement, and to enter less unreservedly into its devotional 
side. His, in short, is more pietistic, the other more rationalistic. 
The fusion of the two bodies once again into a single body would 
thus benefit both the sundered parts, and at the same time would 
build up, for the example of Christians, a much needed instance of 
religious reconciliation. 

Regarding, as we do, the Hindu Theistic movement rather as the 
pioneer of Christianity, than as likely to conserve an independent 
form of religious doctrine, we heartily wish it well, and should be 
glad to see it strengthened and prospered in every righteous way. 
Much, if not everything, depends upon Chunder Sen, and what he is 
prepared to do. If he insist upon maintaining a sort of personal 
infallibility, he may irretrievably wreck the movement. If, on the 
other hand, he be prepared to reconcile those whom some features 
of his past action have estranged, his moral standing may be higher 
than ever, and his influential weight will not suffer. It is much to be 
wished that the disunited forces of Hindu monotheism could combine 
to present a common front, against idolatry on the one hand, and 
mere materialism on the other. 


Mur Sunday Schools. 


[REPORT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE 
NONSUBSCRIBING ASSOCIATION, ] 


hope it will be found that they have steadily kept in view the 
sires of this Association, expressed at the General Meeting held in 
June of last year. 
Conformably with a practice which the Association has considered __ 
useful, and by special Resolution intimated should be pursued, the 
holding of a Conference was the first duty your Committee found to 
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do when entering on their year of office. This Conference was the 
fourth of a series held under the auspices of the Association. 

In September of 1879 the first of these meetings was held at 
Downpatrick, and had the advantage of the attendance of the Rev. 
W. Carey Walters, then of Whitchurch. In the same month of 1880 
the Conference was held at Dromore, the Rev. Richard Pilcher, of 
Warrington, being present; while in the following year, and also in 
the month of September, the meeting was conducted at Holywood, 
Richard Bartram, Esq., of London, and other friends from England 
and Scotland, taking part in the proceedings. Last year, by a slight 
departure from the usual course, your Committee deemed it right not 
to invite a visitor beyond the Association’s circle; and, accordingly. 
the Rev. John Hall, of Ballyclare, having consented to prepare a 
paper, his kindness was made available. The meeting, on an invita- 
tion from Clough, was held in the Church of that Congregation, when 
Mr. Hall addressed the Conference on the subject of “The Religious 
Education of the Young.” Mr. Hall’s long experience in the field of 
Sunday-school work lent much interest to his remarks. He laid 
before the meeting the invaluable advantages of early religious instruc- 
tion, and rightly pointed to Sunday Schools as deserving to be placed 
by our best zeal among the foremost religious activities of our day. 

The Rev. John A. Crozier, B.A., President of the Association, 
occupied the chair, and introduced a discussion on Mr. Hall’s paper. 
In this, various members of the Conference took part, and usefully 
reviewed Mr. Hall’s suggestions. In the absence of the Rev. J. A. 
Kelly, who had been requested by your Committee to. initiate the 
subject, the Rev. Thomas Dunkerley, B.A., brought before the Con- 
ference the question of the Visitation of Sunday Schools. The con- 
sideration given to this subject has already ripened into an effort, 
which will be noticed further on, and which, it is hoped, may be 
productive of good to the schools of our Church. 

Your Committee gratefully acknowledge, on the part of the Asso- 
ciation, the courtesy and hospitality with which friends at Clough 
received all the members of the Conference. 

Licensed by this Association, the Committee again issued circulars 
to every Congregation in connection with our Church, for the purpose 
of obtaining information with regard to our schools. It is impossible 
to avoid reiterating here the complaint made in last Report of the 
delay in returning these circulars to the Convener. Asa considerable 
and most important part of the Report must be extracted from these 
circulars, it is obvious that if they are not returned in proper time, 
or, as repeatedly occurs, not returned at all, no satisfactory statement 
can be laid before the Association of the state of its schools. The ~ 
circulars were sent out, during the past year, on the 1st May, to forty 
Congregations, with a request that they should be returned before 
the zoth May. But scarcely half that number had arrived by 
the close of the month. The Committee would ask for a little more 
timely attention, to prevent the recurrence of this embarrassing delay. 

Your Committee have pleasure in reporting that the language of 
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the returns for this year is encouraging. The figures speak of increase 
in the number of those attending our schools. There are instances of 
decrease, but, in the larger number of cases, numerical gain must be 
recorded. New methods are being adopted for attracting and retain- 
ing the presence and attention of pupils. The ministers of our 
Church—those long the leaders, as well as those who have but newly 
laid hand on the plough—are throwing themselves with ardour into 
the Sunday-schools’ field; lay friends (though not in such numbers as 
could be desired) are still found earnestly at ther posts in superintend- 
ing or teaching work, and in the instance of the school of one of our 
most recently settled ministers, it must be as cheering for him to 
report, as it is for your Committee to read, and this Association to 
know, that “this year the attendance has been very much larger than 
hitherto.” 

The returns instance various means that are being taken to secure 
the regular attendance of scholars, the principal being the presenta- 
tion of prizes, the holding of services, or some kindred social enter- 
tainment. Let it at once be said, that such perfectly just stimulants 
to attendance are neither to be deprecated nor disparaged. Indeed, 
so far as increase in numbers can be said to prove success, these 
means have usefully contributed to produce present favourable 
numerical state of our schools. Nevertheless, as there is a silence 
on the part of superintendents on a point where it would be very 
desirable there should be no reticence—for, if work is being done 
here, as an exemplary influence it clearly should be recorded—your 
Committee feel that the means just specialised by name are too often 
put in place of, and allowed to stand for, at least an effort that can 
never be rightfully dispensed with, if the school is to stand, or be 
sustained in a healthy vigour. And if the gifts for attendance (be 
they gift books, or any kind of premium, or entertainment), if these 
are relied on as the sustaining pillars of the school’s being, your 
Committee must regard them with a very qualified commendation. 

Nothing, your Committee must hold, can or should take the place 
of the visiting of the scholars in theirown homes. A list of absentees 
should bemade out weekly from the school’s Roll Book, a call should be 
made at the house of each absent child, to show that his empty place 
in the school is noticed, and the cause of absence, if possible, should 
be ascertained. And here the minister should be a worker in advance. 
True, he may at times call to his aid his teachers, and render them 
useful co-workers. But that this important branch of ministerial 
labour should be relegated to their hands descends to the abandon- 
ment of one of the most solemn trusts committed to the Christian 
Apostle. There is a service of incalculable value done to the absentee 
Sunday scholar by the presence of the minister of Christ in his house 
searching for him ; for thus sought, he must learn that he is under 
the eyes of the shepherd of the Lord, and that the servant of Him 
who cares for a sparrow, thinks of and follows him. — 

In the Report of last year your Committee promised not to lose — 
sight of the important duty of the visitation of our Sunday Schools 
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The Association, however, not having considered that movement so 
fully as to produce any opinion on which action could be taken, your 
Committee content itself with simply inserting a recommendation in 
its Report. This recommendation advised that instead of ministers 
inspecting the schools of each other, a visitor, whose expenses should 
be paid, should pass through our Sunday Schools, and in the presence 
of the minister of the congregation, conduct a regular visitation, In 
the April of this year your Committee adopted a modification of this 
plan. Circulars were sent out to the schools of the Association, 
mentioning the names of three gentlemen, known to be much inter- 
ested in Sunday Schools, who had been requested by the Committee 
to undertake this visitation work, and expressing a hope that each 
school would endeavour to secure the advantage of the nearest of 
these friends to inspect the field of its efforts in the good cause. It 
is known that a few of our schools have availed themselves of the 
services of these visitors ; but it would be advantageous to have a 
united statement drawn up by these gentlemen, thrown into the form 
of a brief report that could be laid before the Association. As it is, 
but one report has been received, that of Mr. John Nelson, recording 
the inspection of the Stanhope Street Mission Sunday-school. Mr. 
Nelson’s report is so suggestive, that for the sake of all our schools, 
your Committee would have desired much more of detail than what 
he has deemed right to communicate. He notices being much 
pleased with the mode of conducting the business of the school, and 
it would be important to have had from him extended information 
here. The singing, which should ever be such an important con- 
stituent in the work of the Sunday School, he points to as exception- 
all good, and he remarks its most useful feature when he adds, “every 
one joins.” He speaks of the orderly conduct and marked attention 
of the children, as reflecting the highest credit on the management, 
He rightly disapproves of some of the classes being too large, and he 
does not fail to indicate the cause (too prevalent, as has already been 
noticed,) in the paucity of teachers. He sums up with saying that 
various books are used by the teachers in the classes; but, to his 
mind, the best book for religious instruction and training is the 
Bible—particularly the New Testament. It is very reasonable to 
suppose that had the visitors conferred, and committed to paper 
the result of this conference, your Committee might have had in 
possession to-day a valuable conjoint report. As, however, it is 
understood that there is hardly been time since the issue of the 
circulars for the visitors to make such communication, it only remains 
gratefully to accept the fragment which has been received, and to 
hope that next year it may he possible to lay some united statement 
before the Association. 

Their is little in the returns received-by your Committee to 
indicate that any of the recommendations that appeared in the last 
Report have been utilised in our schools. One school mentions the 
establishment of a Penny Bank, and another the institution of a Band 
of Hope; and though it is hoped that these valuable aids in the for- 
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mation at least of a moral life have not been generally overlooked, 
still, so far as information can be derived from the returns, we have 
but two instances of their adoption. 

It need scarcely be said that the value of the formation of a habit 
of saving can scarcely be over-estimated; while the connection of the 
young with a Temperance organization is admittedly a means of nur- 
turing the best capacities for the doing of good. Beyond question, 
these are agencies with which the Sunday School, above every other 
religious movement, can fittingly associate itself. 

In addition, your Committee will be allowed to suggest that, as a 
means of attaining perhaps no higher end than the creation of a gentle 
life, the minds eminently of Sunday scholars should early be accus- 
tomed to have sympathy with human suffering. May not this truly 
Christian emotion be fostered, and drawn into profitable exercise, by 
encouraging our children to become contributors to some public in- 
stitution where such suffering is relieved? And the beneficent 
operations of a Children’s Hospital seem at once natural and fitting 
works, to which the young Christian disciple can lend his aid. To 
promote these chastening and refining influences on the youthful life, 
through helping a compassionate centre of good, in one school of this 
Association a box has been placed for receiving contributions for the 
admirable Childrens’ Hospital in Queen Street, Belfast, and the 
practice, it can be testified, is attended with very pleasing results. 
No child is for a moment compelled to give; but the attention of all 
is regularly drawn to this means of evincing, in a very real way, kindly 
and loving feelings towards poor little afflicted brothers and sisters. 

With regard, further, to the school reports, it would be most 
gratifying to your Committee to learn that a larger degree of congre- 
gational interest had been aroused in our schools. Your Committee 
reported last year, it will be remembered, that the schools were by far 
too much left in the hands of a few. The returns are silent as to 
whether this congregational inattention has been allowed to continue 
or not; but from all that is known, there is too plainly here, lying at 
the doors of our congregations all, a neglected field of duty, which 
cries out with a sadly painful reproach. Your Committee would 
suggest that the Session of each congregation should appoint a small 
number of its members, as a sub-Session, to visit ‘its own Sunday 
School periodically, and report to a congregational meeting its opinion 
of the state of the School, and what may be needed more efficiently 
to carry on its operations. This need not, and would not, supersede 
the work of the visitors appointed by the Association. The reports 
of the two visitations would be laid before two entirely separate 
sections of auditors. The Association’s visitors would submit their 
statement to the General Meeting, where a very large portion of our 
congregations is not found at all, while the Session’s visitors would 
place before the congregation itself the actual state of its school. As 
your Committee have reason to believe that their report is not laid 
before the congregations generally, the Sessional inspection indicated — 
seems all the more needful. hero toate 
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Some time since a little work, entitled “Short Services for Sunday 
Schools,” compiled by the Sunday School Association, was in use in 
some of our schools, It consisted of selections from Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Hymns in Prose, interspersed with prayers by the compiler, and was 
arranged so that teachers and scholars alternately could read aloud 
portions of the service—places being indicated where a brief address 
could be given, or a hymn sung. Some such form of service, your 
Committee are of opinion, could be advantageously used in our 
schools, if not regularly, at least occasionally. It might be used for 
bringing the school to a close; by the way in which it breaks on 
the level routine of the teaching work, young minds inclined to flag 
and grow dull from a lengthened lesson-time might be revived, and 
the last remembrance of the Sunday School meeting be that of an 
animated united communion of both teachers and taught, with the 
Holy Father who is over all. 

Your Committee are here reminded, in speaking of books useful 
to Sunday scholars, of the very excellent little periodical called | 
“Young Days.” ‘There will be every propriety in the managers of 
Sunday Schools urging on all the children the taking of this very 
pleasant and instructive monthly visitant. It has certainly cheapness 
to recommend it, its illustrations are very good, its type is clear and 
easily read, and its matter is simple and improving. It is the only 
pictorial paper published perfectly unsectarian in its management, 
and this, with the qualifications indicated, gives it a claim on our schools. 

Your Committee trust that the field of spiritual duty, over which 
they had been appointed overseers, will be infinitely more fruitfully 
laboured in the coming year than in the past. Seriousness, earnest- 
ness, patience, renunciation of self are particularly demanded in all 
Sunday-school effort. Have these been given? is a question for all 
engaged in the responsible task of imparting religious instructions 
to.the young. The Sunday School claims preparation of mind, and 
regularity of attendance on the part of those aspiring to take part in its 
high vocation. It claims that the teachers shall clothe themselves with 
special knowledge, and hallow themselves with special prayer. It claims 
the temporary setting aside of every interest that would conflict with the 
devotedness of those privileged to guide and instruct. Norcan it be 
said that its requirements even then are silent. From its shepherd 
hands, it asks for a gravity of deportment, a propriety in dress, a 
scrupulous cleanliness of person, as perhaps indirect means, but still 
means of teaching that little peculiar world that gathers to the Sunday- 
school’s fold. ‘This, from all actually engaged in the school vineyard. 
From those, so-to speak, outside that line, but whose part it is to 
sustain the training band, it demands the thoughtful and encouraging 
visit, the unostentatious supply of needful pecuniary aid, the provid- 
ing of the cheerful and attractrive school-room, and the constant 
holding up of those hands, that are fitting the whole armour of God 
on the young soldier just entering the eventful battle-field of life. Its 
demands on all, in short, are solemn, sacred, supreme, entailing a 
responsibility which none of us perhaps rightly recognises or estimates. 
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But assuredly to recognise and estimate as we should, would be a 
work divine ; for when each claim of the Sunday-school has been 
faithfully and humbly discharged, the Christ-given commendation 
must prove our work holy indeed—“ Verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


Rank and Dutward JPosition of Jesus Christ. 


Ye have in the New Testament many slight hints that Jesus was 
not by birth and social position the poor peasant which it has 
sometimes been the fashion to represent him. 

In the first place, we note the blame continually thrown upon 
him by his enemies, that he associated with the rich. He came eat- 
ing and drinking, he received and accepted invitations to. dinner, at 
one time to the house of a Pharisee, on another occasion to a great 
feast, at another to a wedding feast. He wasa friend of tax-gatherers, 
who are in every country of necessity among the monied classes of 
men. Thus in Luke xix. 5, he invites himself to the house of a 
chief tax-gatherer, by which we are to understand one of those 
middle men who were appointed to receive the money from the in- 
ferior collectors, and to hand it on to the Roman knight who was set 
over the taxes. Of this class of tax-gatherers was Levi, who was sitting 
at the receipt of customs, and became one of Jesus’ fellow-workers. 

When Jesus begins to give rules and regulations to his little staff 
of preachers, we find them in possession of gold and silver, of two 
coats a-piece, and of other luxuries which they were bidden to leave 
behind when they went forth upon their missionary journeys. 

The description of Jesus as the carpenter’s son, in Matthew xiii. 
55, Or, as the carpenter in the words of Luke, does not contradict 
his havinghad the best education that a wealthy builder could give 
his family. 

There are reported in Luke two or three circumstances of Jesus’ 
birth and childhood, which, however slight they may be, yet pre- 
serve for us the tradition that he was born of a family of substance 
and well connected. ‘These are, that his parents were registered as 
among the landed proprietors of the country, that they were of priest- 
ly descent, and that, as such, their child gained admittance into the 
inner courts of the Temple among the Rabbis. 

The Apostle Paul’s remark upon Jesus in 2 Cor. viii. 9, that, — 
“ though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor,” is simple and 
natural to us, if we understand the words as spoken of one who, like 
John Wesley, left the comforts of his home, for a rough life of volun- 
tary poverty. : : 

Scattered throughout the Gospels, there are many words and ex- 
pressions of feeling, which offer no difficulty if we believe that a Divine. 
Nature dwelt in Jesus’ breast, but which are quite incompre 
from any human point of view, unless he had had somethi 
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corresponds to our notions of the education and habits of a gentle- 
man. Thus, the loving pity which Jesus shews for the rich young 
man in Mark x. 21, taken in a human sense, marks at least an equal- 
ity in worldly rank between the teacher and the young candidate for 
discipleship. So also, it is difficult to realise that any one who had him- 
self felt the sore pinch of want and hard labour, would thus give his 
calm and comforting blessing upon the poor—‘ Blessed are the poor, 
in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” The centurion’s re- 
spectful words to Jesus, in Matthew viii. 8, 9, taken in this connec- 
tion, seem addressed to one who had been from childhood brought 
up to give commands to the servants. And Jesus’ question to his 
hearers about the treatment usually given to a domestie servant (Luke 
xvil). seems asked by one who had been himself a master, not a servant. 


Denominational Craining Colleges. 


HE best hope for Ireland is education, of a thorough, unsectarian, 
and practical sort. The Irish National System has hitherto pre- 
sented the most admirable educational opportunities of this kind. It 
is admitted to be the one piece of beneficent legislation for Ireland 
which has proved successful, and worked increasingly well That its 
success has not been complete might have been expected, considering 
that the system had to make its way in the teeth of sectarian opposition 
the most vehement, continuous, and unscrupulous. The wonder 
is that it has done so much, and proved so unmixed a boon, when 
exposed to counteracting influences so formidable and sustained. 

Of its purely neutral character in reference to the religious divi- 
sions of the country, the best evidence is to be found in the fact, that 
while the system has been in operation for fifty years, during all that 
time not one single case of proselytism has been established in con- 
nection with it. But in spite of this, the ecclesiastical superiors of 
the Roman Catholic population will not have it. Effort after effort 
has been made to get the pay and the machinery of the State system 
of education submitted to the control of the hierarchy. These efforts, 
persistent, subtle and underhand, have been only too readily yielded 
to, by successive Governments. Wedge after wedge has been driven 
in, to split up the existing unsectarian platform. The Intermediate 
System, the destruction of the Queen’s University, and the erection of 
the Royal University in its place, all unhappily point in one direction. 

It is with something like dismay, as well as with just indignation, 
that the friends of Irish Education contemplate the latest, but evi- 
dently not the last, concession to the intolerant faction which is 
making war against the true interests of the country. A Liberal 
Government might be expected to fulfil rather than to destroy the 
principles of an unsectarian education ; but the energies of those in 
power seem unaccountably bent in an opposite direction. ‘Teachers 
of different religions are to be trained, not together, but apart; not 
on a common scheme of neutral subjects, untainted by rival dogma- 
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tisms, but under influences which press dogmatic teaching into every 
portion of the literary course, and exhibit theological symbols in 
every classroom. Are teachers, so bred and biassed, likely to prove 
fit agents in carrying on an unsectarian system ? 

We know what is said by the advocates of this retrograde and 
suicidal policy. They point to the mass of untrained teachers in 
Roman Catholic schools, and ask whether it is not better that 
teachers should be trained denominationally, rather than not trained 
at all. But, first, the number of the untrained teachers is greatly 
exaggerated, by the purely technical device of looking upon Marl- 
borough Street as the only training institution, and thus excluding 
from consideration, as trained, those who have received their training 
in the District Model Schools. Among the best teachers in the 
country are some who have received all their training in these 
admirable Model Schools, which constitute in reality the backbone 
of the educational system. Next, we say, the existing opportunities 
for training are perfectly fair to all, injure no man’s religious charac- 
ter, and conflict with no man’s religious rights. Training institutions 
of this class, and of this class only, are proper to be established and 
supported by the State. If any persons in the community desire the 
supposed advantages of another sort of training places, let them 
provide such for themselves, and at their own expense; and if the 
teachers they turn out satisfy the requirements of the Board of 
Education, let them have certificates enabling them to teach in 
National Schools. Lastly, we do not hesitate to affirm that even 
the training, defective as it may be, which teachers acquire in 
passing through the ordinary schools, and acting there as monitors 
or pupil teachers, is better than a process which is deliberately 
intended to bias the mind against the express aims of unsectarian 
education. Imperfect training in the right direction and in the right 
spirit is better, in the interests of the State, than a purely conventual 
bringing up. 

The chasm between the National School system,.as it now exists, 
and the proposed Training Colleges, is so great in aim, spirit, and 
purpose as to make it plain that, if these colleges are sanctioned, 
the national system in ordinary schools is doomed. Grant sec- 
tarianism at the public expense as the right thing for the teachers, 
and how can you refuse to grant it, at the public expense, as the 
right thing for the taught? It is impossible to work two diametri-_ 
cally opposite and conflicting schemes within the same school, If 
the preceptor at the desk is to be deliberately sectarianised, why not 
the learner on the form? It must come to this, and is meant by the 
hierarchical wire-pullers to come to this, that education at the State 
expense is to be handed over to the tender mercies of dogemmns 
theologians. 

It is necessary to consider the inevitable results of this. Tie — 
reading-books in use in the National Schools are perfectly free from 
denominational matter. ‘Compare them with the reading-books 
published under Roman Catholic auspices, The Fourth ‘ . 
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Class Book of the Christian Brothers lies before us. Hardly a page 
will be found in which the Zterary extracts here presented do not 
teach or insinuate the controverted dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church. A full-blown scheme of Romanism might easily be col- 
lected from these so-called “terary selections. While learning 
grammar, spelling, dictation, parsing, and elocution, the pupils are 
diligently, and almost insensibly, acquiring a complete indoctrina- 
tion in the beliefs and rites of the Roman faith. All very well, so 
long as the Roman Catholics do this among themselves, and at their 
proper cost and charges; but is this to be the character of State 
Education ? 

O but, it is said, you have Denominational Training Colleges in 
England, and how can you refuse them to Ireland? Let it be 
remembered that the cases are in no way parallel. The English 
system was denominational to begin with; the Irish system has been 
unsectarian from the first. Bad as the case of the English Denomi- 
national Training Colleges is, the creation of similar institutions in 
Ireland would be infinitely worse. It would upset, and be intended 
by its promoters to upset, the only system which has worked at all in 
Ireland. English Denominationalists have a real zeal for education, 
even if it be not a zeal wholly in accordance with knowledge; but the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland have no zeal for education, in 
the common sense of the word, and no liking for it. Cardinal Cullen 
said frankly before the Education Commissioners in 1870 “that edu- 
cation should be limited to the three R’s ; that too high an education 
would make the poor discontented with their lot.” The hierarchy 
have no real desire to see the population of Ireland so trained and 
taught that they may feel in their breasts that nobler discontent: with 
the status guo, which may give them the larger ambition of practically 
bettering their lot, and securing an honourable independence. 

But supposing the worst came to the worst, and that Denomina- 
tional Schools and Unsectarian Schools were planted by the State 
side by side in the community, might not the Unsectarian Schools be 
trusted to win the victory in the rivalry? If the competition were 
open and fair, we believe the triumph would be with the unsectarian 
system. For we have evidence to assure us that the Roman Catholic 
population, left to themselves, would and do prefer the united system. 
Their superiors force them, by every means in their power, to forego 
its advantages. What do they do already? Where a National School 
is opened in a Roman Catholic district, a rival school is started by the 
priest, with the purpose of emptying the undenominational class-rooms. 
As soon as the move has succeeded and the National School is put 
down, and there is thus no longer any danger of the intrusion of 
united education, the Chapel School is closed. This plan has been 
tried in many localities, with too much success. With the sparse 
population of Ireland, rival schools cannot co-exist in country districts ; 
one must go to the wall; or if they keep up an antagonistic existence, 
both are feeble, and inefficient from their feebleness, whereas a good 
united school might be flourishing and strong. 
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This danger is at our doors in the case of the training institutions. 
The District Model Schools are to be sapped and supplanted by the 
Denominational Training Colleges; or even, in terms of the Treasury 
Minute, to be extinguished, in order to find money to pay their rivals. 
The danger is not far off in relation to the ordinary schools. The 
hierarchy are determined to beat them off the field, and the present 
scheme of Training Colleges is the immediate grand concession to an 
exterminating policy. 

On the part of any Government having at heart the best interests 
of Ireland the measure is suicidal. Education is valuable to the State 
in proportion as it trains up good citizens, let their religion be what 
it may. Education conducted as the hierarchy would have it, will be 
an organised machinery for sowing feelings of alienation between the 
different sections of the community, and disintegrating the common 
sentiments of mutual respect, trust, and consideration, on which the 
fabric of law and order rests as its most efficient base. 


Motices of Books. 


Out of the Streets. By Mrs. Herbert Martin (Sunday School 
Association). This is a charming story for young people ; well told, 
full of interest, and with a fresh, pure, moral tone, which is quite re- 
freshing in these days. Mrs. Martin’s style, too, is so simple, so 
direct, so thoroughly adapted to children, that it is a pleasure to read 
it. If we mistake not, our authoress is very fond of children, and is, 
in turn, a great favourite among young people. She appears to have 
had ample opportunity for studying the many sided characters of our 
little ones, with all their lights and shadows, and she certainly has a 
very happy knack of delineating various characters in a natural and 
telling way. If there is a fault to find with this story, it is that, on 
the whole, it is a trifle too sad for children. True, the end is very 
bright, and “ every one lives happily ever after,” but the history and 
experience of the heroine, poor little Stella, is very sad until the 
bright days dawn just at last. Altogether it is a most pathetic story, 
and, though we are aware that children very often like sad tales, still 
we rather doubt the wisdom of foreshadowing the gloom of life to 
them too frequently. Mrs. Martin must have had some experience of 
the dark side of London life, and she has the power of drawing some 
telling pictures and wholesome lessons therefrom. The very realistic 
descriptions of the Rossini family, their greed, ’cuteness, and self- 
complacency ; the sad story of the little heroine, whose hopefulness, _ 
devotion and courage, in spite of some faults, make her a really love- 
able impersonation; the still sadder history of her “dear Uncle Jem,” 
who is father, mother, and everything else to his orphaned neice, who 
in her turn, is his one sheet anchor to what is right and noble in life; 

_ then the good kind Doctor and his generous wife, who prove to be — 
little Stella’s good angels ;~all are well drawn, and the whole is full of 
a living interest. Little Stella’s passion for music, and her determina-— 
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tion to turn her talent to the best account, so as not to be dependent 
even on her kind friends, is one of the chief and most healthy traits 
of this tale. In recommending it to our young friends, we are sure 
that they will both enjoy the story, and, if they care to think and 
look deeper, will find themselves braced for the next moral effort 
which they may have to make. 

What I saw in America: An Account of a Minister’s holiday in 
the United States. By the Rev. W. Harrison, Glossop, Author of 
‘A Continental Holiday,” “‘ How I saw Italy,” and “‘ What I saw in 
Norway.” (Manchester: Johnson & Rawson), Mr. Harrison, who 
may claim by this time to be a veteran traveller, is always an intelligent 
observer, an interesting narrator, and a common-sense guide. His 
little books are both pleasant and practical. Perhaps in his style 
there is something of what he ascribes to “a great Canadian preacher,” 
namely the act of “saying commonplace things in a funny manner” 
(p. 26) ; certainly he is amusing as well as instructive, and the account 
of his travels is engagingly natural. Occasionally his expressions 
need a little mending ; as when he writes of “a good collection of 
autograph letters from George Washington to Abraham Lincoln” 
(p. 88). When he speaks of “an English Unitarian minister named 
Hazlitt,” patriotism compels us to remind him that Hazlitt, though 
indeed he ministered in England for several years, was an Irish, not 
an English worthy. From the liberal Synod of Munster came the 
seed which converted to Unitarianism Rev. James Freeman, of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and thus laid the foundation of the American 
Unitarian Church. Mr. Harrison studies cheapness in his publications 
as in his peregrinations ; this handy vademecum is to be had for 
ninepence. 

A Reformed Catechism. (C. Green & Son, 178 Strand). Christian 
doctrine is lost sight of in this collection of twenty questions and 
answers, but the duties of citizenship are carefully drawn out, and 
enforced by theistic motive. ‘There is, however, not a word about 
worship, prayer, or thanksgiving, as matters either of personal or social 
duty. In fact these essential parts of vital religion are studiously 
ignored. 

The Martyrdom of Michael Servetus. A Discourse snggested by 
the Blasphemy prosecution of 1883, delivered in the Free Christian 
Church, Colne. By the Rev. Herbert V. Mills. (Colne: Hyde & 
Sons). We are grateful to any one who makes it his business to 
vindicate the name and explain the position of so rich and fruitful a 
mind as that of Michael Servetus. And we must admit that, in a 
single passage of this discourse, Mr. Mills has given evidence of a 
capacity for appreciating the genius and services of the Navarrese 
investigator of human and divine science. This paragraph we extract 
with much pleasure, but we are constrained to add that it is almost 
the only passage in the discourse which we have read without serious 
objection. 

**Servetus was a physician and a literary man ; and he was eminent in both 
departments. He was author of many books upon religious, geographical, and 
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physiological subjects. He edited a folio edition of Pagninus’s Bible. He lived 
contemporaneously with Luther, Melancthon, and John Calvin. Being a man of 
original mind and honest intentions, he resolved to examine pil a all matters 
that fell in his way, and he naturally took up a position in both science and religion 
which was opposed to the notions then current. It has been claimed on his 
account that he discovered the circulation ofthe blood. A great part of the credit 
of this discovery is beyond doubt due to him. It is now conceded that he was the 
first to expound the true way in which the blood passes from the right side of the 
heart through the lungs to the left side. But although this explanation was 
published by Servetus in 1553, Harvey has been credited with the whole discovery, 
who was not born until 1568. I suppose the exact truth is that both men were 
eminently deserving of gratitude for their devotion to physiological science, and for 
the light which they were able to throw upon this particular branch of it. I may 
add, however, in passing, that the circulation of the blood was never definitely 
proved even in Harvey’s time. No one at that time was able to show how the 
blood passed from the final branching of the arteries into the final branching of the 
veins. The literal proof, which consisted in the exhibition of the capillary tubes, 
was reserved for Malpighi’s microscope. The account of the discoveries of 
Servetus upon this subject, is-contained in his book entitled ‘ Christianismi 
Restitutio,”’ or the restoration of Christianity.” 


There is a blunder here about Harvey, who was born 1st April, 
1578, but the account of Servetus is correct, so far as it extends. 
The motive of this resumé of the career of Servetus is to use his trial 
as an ancient and warning instance, bearing upon the blasphemy 
prosecution of this present year. But there is nothing like real sub- 
stance in the parallel. Mr. Mills goes so far as to affirm that 
“the imaginary crime of blasphemy was that which gave rise to the 
prosecution of Servetus and his final martyrdom” (p. 3). This is 
hardly the case ; as Mr. Mills correctly states elsewhere, “ the name of 
all the indictments was heresy ” (p. 8). In the actual sentence, much 
strong language is employed to express horror at his heresy, but the 
term blasphemy does not occur. True that Calvin termed some of 
the positions of Servetus “ blasphemies” ; true also that in the legal 
summary of his errors the words “ blasphemy” and “ blaspheming ” 
are freely used; but this was little more than theological scolding, 
and Servetus himself, in his first publication, called the distinction 
of persons in the Godhead “a blasphemous and philosophical dis- 
tinction.” Hard words are what warm writers, even with the best 
intentions, find it difficult to avoid. We find Mr. Mills writing 
about “ fiendish Hollanders,” and about Calvin’s “ detestably low 
qualities,” and “ diabolical design.” Nay he does worse ; for he says 
of Calvin that “sacrificing duty to pleasure, he put aside every work 
and appointment, and made great haste in order that he might witness 
the execution” of Servetus (p. 9). This is sheer libel, without a trace 
of historical foundation. . 

But in all historical details Mr. Mills is as weak as water. On his 
first page he ranks John Wesley among “opponents of established 
religions,” oblivious of the fact that this great revivalist lived and 
died an obstinate churchman. Coming to the encounter between 
Calvin and Servetus on the doctrine of the Trinity at Paris, he says 
that all Calvin’s “former reverence for the learning of Servetus 
aside” (p. 7), the fact being that Calvin first knew Servetus as a 
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and somewhat raw theological iconoclast, and that the acquirement of 
learning by Servetus belongs to a subsequent stage of his patient self- 
education. We may charitably attribute it, perhaps, to a printer’s 
error, that Mr. Mills sends Servetus to “Vienna,” but the misprint, 
if such it be, occurs in two places. Calvin, he says, “ had taken a 
fortnight” to prepare his reply to the defence of Servetus; the fact 
being that he produced it in a couple of days, by the 5th, not the 15th, 
of September. Nor is it true that Servetus “took no further notice” 
of this reply “ than to express briefly the extreme contempt which he 
felt for its author.” Every line of the reply was annotated, contemp- 
tuously enough it is true, by the hand of Servetus. He says that 
Servetus was “ condemned to be burnt to death in a slow fire”; but 
this “slow fire” formed no part of the sentence. He further says 
that “Servetus was desired to deliver an address to the crowd before 
his execution”; nothing of this kind was the case; Servetus was 
simply urged to request the prayers of the assembled throng, and did 
so, after some hesitation, a hesitation fully justified by the terms in 
which Farel put the request in his behalf; viz., that they should. pray 
God to bring from execrable errors to a sound mind one who was 
otherwise a lost man. He states that Servetus refused to deliver 
any address on the occasion ; he certainly did not speak, and Calvin 
says that nobody prevented him from speaking. Mr. Mills adds that 
“Calvin described his silence as ‘proof of his beastly stupidity’; those 
are his words.” Yes, these are something like Calvin’s words, but what 
Calvin especially described as “‘brutish stupidity” was not the silence of 
Servetus at his execution, but the agonised demeanour of the unhappy 
_ man when his sentence was read out to him, and when he rent the 
air with piteous cries for “‘ Misericordia ! misericordia!” 

On the whole we do not think this discourse reflects much credit 
on the author’s industry. His gasping style of blundering invective 
will serve no good purpose. He does not seem to be very clear as to 
what he would be at, in reference to the recent “ persecution,” as he 
calls it, for blasphemy. ~He wants “‘ the Act” repealed ; but he does 
not say which Act, and there are several statutes which need revisal. 
Moreover, when he tells us that the present state of the law enforces 
upon freethinkers either ‘“ eternal silence,” or speech which is false 
and hypocritical, he forgets that there is yet another alternative open 
to them, namely that of reverent and decent language. The men, 
whom he wishes to see released, are men who have degraded their 
cause, and soiled their own fame, by wanton filth. Such was not the 
method of controversy pursued by Servetus. 

Trish Presbyterian Biographical Sketches. By Classon Porter. 
(Belfast : Northern Whig Office), Rev. Classon Porter has collected 
from the columns of the Worthern Whig into this convenient quarto 
eight ecclesiastical biographies, all of them interesting, and some of 
them valuable in an eminent degree. Here at the outset we have the 
powerful career of Dr. Black, the strange story of Dr. Dickson, the 
pathetic history of Rev. James Porter, creator of ‘ Billy Bluff.” 
Over each of these lives of gifted men, though for different reasons, 
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a shade of sadness hangs; but we emerge into brighter scenes when 
we come to the sterling independence of Rev. W. Dunlop, the solid 
usefulness of Rev. G. Hay, the gentle heroism of Rev. William Porter, 
and the magnificently intertwined and contrasted careers of Drs. 
Montgomery and Cooke. With regard to Dr. Montgomery, in this 
republication we are glad to see that ample justice is done to his 
theological consistency to his dying hour. We are not without hope 
that the author of these sketches may be induced to give to the world 
on some future occasion, a yet fuller narrative of the life and times of 
that distinguished man to whom he is so nearly related, Rev. William 
Porter of Newtownlimavady. Meanwhile the present series of his- 
torical delineations (which is offered to the public at the small price 
of fivepence) will be eagerly secured by all who value the records of 
departed worth and greatness. They make us long for further con- 
tributions to our ecclesiastical portrait-gallery from Rev. Classon 
Porter’s able and skilful pen. 

Proposed Irish Training Colleges supported at the Public Expense 
and wholly managed by the Roman Catholic Bishops. A Speech. By 
the Rev. R. J. Bryce, LL.D. (Belfast: W. Mullan). No one is 
entitled to speak with greater authority on the Irish Education Ques- 
tion than the venerable and vigorous Dr. Bryce, for no one has 
studied it more closely, or in a more liberal spirit. The reader of 
this powerful speech will find in it no denunciations of Roman 
Catholics as such, but a fair and impartial statement of the evils 
inseparable from the ecclesiastical domination to which it is proposed 
to submit the system of national education in Ireland. Dr. Bryce 
finds the root of the Irish difficulties in the severance of races—a 
severance artificially promoted by too much of the policy of succeed- 
ing Governments. ‘This severance is, of course, fostered and em- 
bittered by religious differences. Dr. Bryce well says, “If those who 
are to be the men and women of the next generation be educated 
separately and each drenched in sectarian antipathies, the results 
will be fatal.” Everyone should read this speech. 

The Gospel, the Church, and the Blue Ribbon Movement. A Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. Hugh Hanna. (Belfast: Wm. Strain & Sons). 
There are two sides to Rev. Hugh Hanna, and one is better than 
the other. The contrast is very remarkable between the main body 
of this sermon, and a few passages in it, which are accentuated in an 
appendix. We admire neither the taste, the temper, nor the candour 
of his dealing with the Blue Ribbon movement, or with the local - 
correspondence which a report of his sermon had provoked. But 
for the temperance argument of the sermon itself we have nothing 
but the highest commendation. Like Mr. Hanna’s preaching in 
general, it is clear, workmanlike, well reasoned, and admirably 
pressed home. We are particularly struck with the forcible and 
conclusive way in which he applies moral aspects of the “law of 
heredity” to this question, and shows how tremendously the existence 
of this law increases the responsibility of indulgence in the excessive — 
use of alcoholic drinks. “The habit and disposition of et nd 
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mind established by the drunkard and tippler are transmitted to 
posterity, and children are born with the brand of alcohol on brain 
and soul. It is a frightful heritage to leave to posterity, and should 
move to most solemn thought, and the fervent resolve to abstain from 
all customs that may be a curse to many generations.” We are also 
entirely at one with Mr. Hanna in the emphatic belief that no 
secondary means will supersede the great reformingagency, whichalone 
can go to the root of human disorders. “No movement on the lines 
of moral reform can succeed except as it is inspired and energised by 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ.. The Gospel is the only lever 
that can elevate society, and lift it to the plane of light and purity 
and blessedness. You cannot combat any vice successfully, unless 
you apply to it the Gospel.” It is because the Blue Ribbon move- 
ment is essentially a ‘‘Gospel Temperance Movement” that we 
regard it as one of the most hopeful signs of the times. No doubt 
it has been worked, in some places, in a sectarian spirit ; but this is 
the fault of the men, not of the movement. In Ulster it has invited, 
and has secured, the hearty co-operation of all Protestant denomina- 
tions ; and has made them feel, as no other movement has done, the 
joy of a common work against the practical evils of sin, on Christian 
lines. Mr. Hanna thinks that its special services may have interfered, 
to some extent, with the ordinary engagements of the churches. We 
have no proof of this; and we are sure, on the other hand, that the 
common work has infused a sense of united action into the hearts of 
Christian people, the permanent good of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. Everything which brings all the churches together, for 
Christian work, confers a spiritual benefit upon each of them. 


Co Correspondents. 


IrtsH INTELLIGENCE.—Correspondents who kindly send us Items 
of Intelligence for publication, are again respectfully reminded that, 
unless they reach the Dasciple Office, Linenhall Works, Belfast, by 
the 2oth of the month, we cannot guarantee their prompt insertion. 

The article “Creed or No Creed,” in our number for June, has 
supplied the matter of a neat and telling leaflet which has been 
abridged from our pages, and issued by Mr. Henry Jeffery, of London, 
under the title “A Word about Creeds.” This leaflet has since 
been reprinted in the widely circulated columns of the Christian 
Life. We are glad to see these evidences that the temperate view 
to which we endeavoured to give expression has found some favour. 

It has been stated more than once that it would be well if some 
of the Reports presented at the Annual Meeting of the Nonsubscrib- 
ing Association found their way more generally into circulation among 
our congregations. We have selected the Sunday School Report for 
reproduction in our pages. It excited at the time much interest on 
the part of visitors from England and America, and will, we are sure, 
prove useful to all who read it. 
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Devotional Extracts. 


O LorD, WE ACKNOWLEDGE THAT WE ARE THINE, and that Thou 
hast a right and property in us, to do what Thou pleasest, and to 
require of us what seemeth good in Thy sight. Thou hast given us 
reason and understanding that we might know Thee; Thou hast 
given us hearts, that we might love Thee ; and Thou hast given to 
us all we are, and all we have, that we might serve Thee. Alas, that 
we have come so short of our duty. Enable us to resign ourselves to - 
Thee, O Lord, we submit to Thee all the power of our souls and our 
bodies, that we may ever be Thy holy temple, consecrated to Thee. 
Let HoLiness TO THE LorD be written on all our faculties, our 
powers, and affections. Let our reason, our love, our life, our sub- 
stance, our all, be devoted to Thee, and employed for Thee, that we 
may be Thine only, Thine wholly, and Thine for ever. 

Lletcher’s Family Devotions. 

O Tuovu SovEREIGN Lorp or ALL, the Father and the Guide of 
the reason that is in us! Make us continually mindful, we beseech 
Thee, of the dignity which Thou hast conferred upon us ; and afford 
us Thine assistance that we may act as free beings, and, purified 
from the bodily appetites and unreasonable passions, may subdue 
and get the mastery over them, and render them subservient to the 
best purposes ; and that, by the light of truth, our judgment may be 
so directed, that we may adhere to those things that are really good. 
Finally, we entreat Thee, the Saviour, to disperse and remove 
entirely the mist which darken the eyes of our minds; that in the 
language of Homer, we may know both God and Man, and what to 
each is due.—Prayer of Simplicius, about A.D. 500, placed by him at 
the end of his Commentary on Epictetus. 

WE COMMEND OURSELVES to Thy Fatherly care and love, trusting 
in Thy goodness, and resolving to endeavour faithfully to do Thy 
will, and to discharge every duty which Thou requirest from us. 
Confirm, O Lord, our good desires and resolutions, and forgive all 
our failures and defects. Rev. Dr. Price’s Unpublished Prayers. 

Open, O Lorp, My HEART IN Tuy Law, and teach me to walk 
in Thy commandments. 

Grant me to understand Thy will, and with great reverence and 
diligent consideration to remember Thy benefits, as well in general 
as in particular, that henceforward I may be able worthily to give 
Thee thanks. 

Send out Thy light and Thy truth, that they may shine upon the 
earth; for until Thou enlighten me, I am but as earth without form 
and void. ii 

Pour forth Thy grace from above, steep my heart in Thy heave 
dew, supply fresh streams of devotion to water the face of thes 
that it may bring forth fruit good and excellent. ’ 

Join Thou me to Thyself with an inseparable band of 
Thou, even Thou alone, dost satisfy him abet ‘ovens Thee, a 
out Thee all things are vain andempty. == TA 
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ints for Sunday School Lessons. 


5th August.—APOSTLES. 


Text,— And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly Teachers, then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, divers kinds of tongues,” —1 Cor. xii. 28, 


Reading.—Matt. ix, 35—x. 20. Zhe Mission of the Twelve. 


Lesson.—-Christ’s way of spreading his Gospel at the first was to teach his doctrine 
to a few men, and prepare them with his spirit, and then send them on 
his errands. We also may be his messengers. Every Christian should 
feel himself bound to do the errands of Christ. There is no higher 
office in the Christian Church. 


12th August,—PROPHETS. 


Text.—‘* For we know in part, and we prophesy in part : but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away.”—1 Cor. 
xiii. 9, 10, 


Reading.—1 Cor. xiii. The Abiding Gift. 


Lesson.—We wonder at the gift of prophecy, that is, of insight into the future, and 
power of discerning what is to come to pass, But St. Paul places 
before this the character of the apostle, that is, of the follower of Christ 
who tries, not merely to see the better future, but to make it come. The 
power of prophecy is exceptional; the life of love is for all. 


19th August.—TEACHERS. 


Text.—1 had rather speak five words with my understanding, that I might 
instruct others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue.”’— 
I Cor, xiv. 19. 


Reading.—1 Cor. ii, St, Pauls way of Teaching. 


Lesson —Every one is ateacher, We teach by example.and by word, even when 
we are not intending to teach, It is our duty to think what we are 
teaching, and to try to teach truth and goodness, according to ‘‘the 
mind of Christ.” 


26th August.—MIRACLES, 


Text,— Are all workers of miracies? have all gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues? do all interpret? But desire earnestly the greater gifts. And 
a still more excellent way shew I unto you,”—1 Cor. xii. 30, 31. 


Reading.—Matt. xi. The character of Christ's wonderful Works. 


Lesson.—When Christ came on earth, the power of God was upon him, that he 
might shew the divine mercy in wonderful ways, The same gift was 
communicated also to the apostles, Miracles are ceased now, and 
we should not covet them ; but we should think of the beautiful spirit 
which they caused the whole world to take note of and admire. This 
spirit we may ourselves partake of ; and it will work wonders by us too. 
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Srish Intelligence. 


TuE following, from the pen of Rev. 
D. Thompson, Dromore, occurs in the 
Appendix to the Report of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, just 
issued: ‘‘In presenting for the infor- 
mation of your Association a brief report 
on Irish affairs, it is satisfactory to be 
able to state that during the year our 
churches here have, on the whole, main- 
tained their ground, If there has been 
nothing very noteworthy in our denom- 
inational life, the work for which our 
churches mainly stand has been none 
the less steadily and unweariedly fulfill- 
ed. In some quarters the pressure of 
pecuniary difficulties has been felt, while 
in others there has been a marked in- 
crease in the offerings of the people. I 
think I am not wrong in saying that 
there are growing signs of earnestness 
in the desire for the cultivation and de- 
velopment of those rational and life-sus- 
taining principles which are identified 
with Unitarian Christianity. There are 
already signs of brighter and more pros- 
perous days, when the fruits of wise and 
just legislation shall be reaped, and the 
rural population shall be abler to give 
of their means in support of religion. 
It should never be forgotten, in estimat- 
ing the work of the liberal churches in 
Treland, that they are few and scattered, 
and stand amid hosts of opponents whose 
theology is, with rare exceptions, of the 
narrowest and most dogmatictype. Our 
churches adhere to the time-honoured 
principle of non-subscription to creeds : 
their theology, whatever it was once, is 
now Unitarian, mostly of a conservative 
type: their form of church government 
is, with a few exceptions, Presbyterian, 
but of the mildest and least stringent 
kind. The grouping of our churches in 
small synods and presbyteries, and the 
nternal dissensions which unhappily so 
long prevailed, no doubt weakened the 
power of our body as a whole, and very 
little has been done in the past in the 
way of church extension. ‘ There has 
been scarcely any missionary activity, 
and so far the efforts which have been 
put forth have not met with much 
encouragement. But although our 
churches have notincreased numerically, 
and have not been largely recruited by 
converts, each of them, even the small- 
est, is a centre of no inconsiderable influ- 


ence in the locality where it stands, as 
at least some of its members are always 
to be found on the side of true liberalism 
in principle and practice: and it would 
be a reproach to us to allow any of our 
small and struggling churches to die 
through lack of support, One very 
hopeful sign is sale of our literature at 
the Belfast depositories. Itwas perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature in the 
reportat the recentanniversary meetings, 
and it was a subject of congratulation, 
that the sales of books had been larger 
than ever. A fair proportion of these 
works passed into the hands of other 
churches of inquiring minds, and the 
leaven will surely work.” 

BELFAST.—The Hindoo Reformer 
Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the 
right-hand man of Chunder Sen, visited 
Belfast last month, preaching on Sun- 
day morning 22nd June to the Second 
Congregation on “‘ Prayer” and lecturing 
twice on week evenings in the Lecture 
Hall ofthe Congregation. Good reports 
of the Addresses appeared in the local 
press, and the earnestness and sincerity 
which pervaded them made a most 
favourable impression. 

CRUMLIN.—The children, teachers, 
and friends of the First Presbyterian 
Sunday School (Rev. R. Cleland’s) held 
their annual excursion on Wednesday 
the 25th July, in the beautiful demesne 
of Shane’s Castle. Though gloomy in 
the morning, the day turned out fine, 
and was pleasantly and profitably spent. 
The large party returned without mis- 
hap or accident, all being well pleased, 
with the excursion. 

DENOMINATIONAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGES.—Strenous efforts have been 
made by the Non-subscribing Presby- 
terians to avert the imminent danger to 
education involved in the Government 
proposals. Following up the resolution 
passed at the Association’s annual meet- 
ing, the subjoined Protest, drawn up by 
a Sub-committee appointed for the 
purpose, was published in the news- 
papers of Belfast— 

‘The Association of Irish Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, having learned 
that her Majesty’s Government have _ 
agreed to promote the establishment of _ 
Denominational Colleges forthe training 
of National School teachers, and to 


support such Colleges by grants from 
the public funds, feel bound to enter 
their public protest against a measure 
entirely opposed to the spirit of the 
national system of education as origin- 
ally established ; and opposed also to 
the principle of non-endowment of re- 
ligious bodies, by which for many years, 
and to the great benefit of the country, 
her Majesty’s Government have been 
guided in their Irish policy. 

“Tt is evident that this retrograde 


step must seriously enjure the Model - 


Schools at present existing, and prove 
destructive of the system ofnon-sectarian 
and united education, which has been 
so highly beneficial to the Irish people. 

‘*In these circumstances, they feel 
that it is incumbent on all who are in- 
terested in the maintenance of united 
education to make common efforts to 
influence Parliament to withhold its 
sanction from the proposed grants.” 

An article in the Northern Whig 
drew attention to this protest, and ex- 
pressed the strongest concurrence in its 
tenour. 

The following Petition, also drawn up 
by the Sub-committee, and signed by 
the President and Honorary Secretary, 
was presented to the House of Commons 
by Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P. for Lambeth— 

“To the Honourable the Commons 
of Great Britain in Parliament assem- 
bled. 

“The Petition of the undersigned, 
being the President and Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Association of Irish Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterians, 

‘** Tumbly sheweth, 

‘* That your Petitioners have observed 
with deep concern that her Majesty’s 
Government, without consulting your 
Honurable House, have resolved to 

romise Parliamentary Grants in aid of 
Biiocsinstionsl Training Colleges for 
National School Teachers in Ireland ; 

** That they regard this step as pract- 
ically destructive of United and Non- 
sectarian Education, which is the best 
hope of the Irish People ; 

“That they, therefore, beg your 
Honourable House to refuse to make 
any such Grants. 

“* And your Petitioners will ever pray, 


* &c.” 


Tn addition to this, a deputation con- 
sisting of Rev. A. Gordon, President, 
and Rev. C. J. M‘Alester, went to 
London, in conjunction with a deputa- 
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tion from the General Assembly, and 
addressed an influential conference of 
English, Scotch and Irish members of 
Parliament. The Chief Secretary, Mr. 
Trevelyan, granted a special interview 
to the Non-subscribing deputation. 

DromoreE.—Rev. D, Thompson re- 
ports that on roth June he conducted 
a service in the open air, some three 
miles from Dromore, at Leappoughs, 
on the banks of the Lagan, when there 
were about three hundred persons pre- 
sent ; he adds, ‘‘I never had a more 
attentive congregation, and I can truly 
say I never enjoyed a service more.” 

DUNMURRY.—We learn with plea- 
sure that the Rev. T. H. M. Scott and 
ministers of Trinitarian churches carry 
on the Blue Ribbon movement here in 
perfect harmony. 

GLENARM.—On Thursday, July 26, 
the Rev. James Hall was ordained by 
the Templepatrick Presbytery to the 
pastoral charge of the Remonstrant 
congregation. Devotional services were 
conducted by Rev. F, Thomas, and a 
sermon preached by Rev, F, M. Blair 
from Isaiah Iviii 12, Rev. M. Getty 
explained and defended the Presbyterian 
form of church government and ordin- 
ation in an ably reasoned argument, and 
put the customary questionsto Mr. Hall, 
The doctrinal question was as follows 
**Do you acknowledge your obligation 
faithfully to endeavour to understand 
yourself, and expound to others, the 
principles of the religion of Jesus?” 
Mr. Hall added a voluntary statement 
of his views, detailing, in an admirable 
spirit, the aims, hopes and ideas with 
which he was animated in desiring to 
prove himself ‘‘an efficient minister of 
Christ’s holy Gospel.” The members 
of the congregation unanimously adhered 
to their call. The ordination prayer 
was offered by Rev. J. Kennedy, during 
which the hands of the brethren were 
laid upon the candidate’s head. After 
the right hand of fellowship had been 
given to Mr. Hall by the assembled 
pastors and people, a very affectionate 
charge to the young minister was given 
by Rev. J. Black, Tutor in Pastoral 
Theology at the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary Board, Manchester. The retir- 
ing pastor, Rev. J. Callwell, then gave a 
plain, stirring, and most feeling and 
appropriate charge to the congregation, 
Rev. A. Gordon offered the concluding 
prayer. The exercises of day were well 
sustained, and made a deep impression 
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on all present. It was perhaps an un- 
usual feature, and certainly one which 
gave life and vigour to the proceedings, 
that nearly all the addresses were ex- 
temporaneous in form. At the conclu- 
sion of the services the Presbytery and 
friendsdined together inthe Schoolroom. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.—A very success- 
ful Floral Soiree was held here on Sun- 
day, 22nd July. Each child had a 
bouquet of flowers to take home, an ar- 
rangement beautifully carried out under 
the superintendence of Miss Davidson. 
The church was also nicely decorated 
with flowers and plants. A collection 
was made for the Sunday School excur- 
sion, which took place on Monday, 30th 
July. The party was conveyed in 
brakes to Langford Lodge, and spent a 
pleasant day. 

NEWCASTLE, COUNTY DowN.—The 
Mission Committee of the Non-subscrib- 
ing Association have been endeavouring 
to arrange for religious services, not of 
a controversial character, but purely for 
the benefit of the many families of our 
faith who resort to this beautiful water- 
ing place each summer. The principle 
of bigotry is not extinct here, nor the 
excellent rule of ‘‘live and let live”’ 
understood. Nota single hall or public 
place of meeting can be obtained for 
love or money, the various parties who 
have the letting declining to admit Non- 
subscribers, avowedly on the ground of 
their principles.) Commenting upon 
this exclusion, the Christian Life re- 
marks that this is ‘‘the very reason why 
those principles should be made known 
there. Probably they are heard of only 
through the calumnies of our enemies. 
Cannot our friends try tract distributing 
from house to house, and open-air 
preaching ?” 

Newry.—On Thursday, 28th June, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Need- 
ham-place, the nuptials of Mr. William 
Smith, jun., of St. Boswells, Scotland, 
merchant, and Miss Mary Ash Crozier, 
second daughter of the Rev, John A 
Crozier, A.B., were celebrated. Very 
considerable pains had been gone to 
make preparations at the pretty little 
place of worship forthe interesting event, 


The ready and willing hands of the 
members of the congregation, to whom 
the father of the bride so devotedly 
ministers, had been exerted to do honour 
to the young lady who was about to 
assume new ties and seek another home. 
TEMPLEPATRICK. — On Thursday, 
19th July, an entertainment in conneet- 
ion with the Sunday-school of Temple- 
patrick Church was held at Roughforth. 
There were present on the occasion 
about two hundred scholars and friends. 
At 2.30 the children assembled in the 
schoolroom, and, after a hymn was 
sung, a substantial repast was partaken 
of. The company afterwards adjourned 
to an adjoining field, kindly lent by 
Mr. James Barron, where sports of 
various kinds were indulged in. Much 
interest was manifested in the various 
games, and at the close a considerable 
number of prizes were distributed. 
Further refreshments were thenprovided. 
On the company reassembling in the 
schoolroom, addresses were delivered 
by the pastor (the Rev. F. Martin Blair) 
and the Rev. E. Crooks, Ballyclare, in 
which much satisfaction was expressed 
at the prosperous state of the Sunday- 
school. A hymn having been sung, the 
benediction was pronounced, and the 
proceedings terminated. 7 
ULsTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION.—Since the publication 
of the Annual Report, the Association 
has lost the services of its Agent, Miss 
Agnes Scott (now Mrs. R. Lavery) who 
carries into her new sphere of duty the 
good wishes of all her friends, Her 
place has been supplied by the election, 
out of more than thirty candidates, of 
Miss Sara Dickson. Miss Dickson has 
for some years past acted as Agent in 
the Depository of the Unitarian Society, 
formerly in Donegal Street; she has 
gained much experience in that capacity, 
and by her assiduity and admirable 
attention to business has well earned 
the favourable anticipations of those to 
whom she has desired to transfer her 
services. Miss Dickson entered upon 
her new office in connection with the 
Depository, 29, Rosemary Street, at 
the beginning of July. ; 
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€cclesiastical Summary. 


CARDINAL M‘CaBE has come home in 
improved health, and, in reply to an 
address of welcome, has uttered some 
very warm rebukes of the rebellious 
spirit in which the Pope’s letter to the 
hierarchy has been received in some 
quarters. Referring to the Pope as 
“the mouth-piece of the Spirit of 
Truth,” he “asks: ‘‘Is it not a serious 
thing for men calling themselves Catho- 
lics to impeach the teaching of that 
same divinely - constituted authority, 
when he feels called on to address the 


entire hierarchy of a Catholic nation on }- 


a subject which he regards as deeply 
affecting the moral welfare of their 
flocks? Is it not an omen of evil 
times when the children of the Church 
can calmly listen to men, wholly un- 
learned in sacred sciences, whilst they 
proclaim to the world that the Holy 
Father has been influenced in his 
teaching by secular and unworthy mo- 
tives, that he has passed out of his own 
legitimate sphere of authority, or that 
he has acted in ignorance or on false 
information? Such, from the earliest 
ages of the Church, has been the lan- 
guage of false teachers who, whilst pre- 
tending to reverence authority, would 
cling to their errors, though condemned 
by the Chair of Truth!”—An unques- 
tionably hard case has just been decided 
in the Rolls Court. Mr. Agar-Ellis 
married in 1864 the daughter of the 
Roman Catholic Lord Camoys, and 
promised that the issue of the marriage 
should be brought up in their mother’s 
faith, He was then indifferent to reli- 
gion, but became a pronounced Protes- 
tant, and claimed that his pre-nuptial 
promise was void in law. The court 
has decided in his favour. Mr. Agar- 
Ellis consents that his second daughter 
shall remain a Catholic, but not live 
with her mother, and all letters passing 
between mother and daughter are to be 
read by a third party nominated by the 
father, The Master of the Rolls com- 
mented severely on the harshness with 
which Mr. Agar-Ellis insists upon his 
legal rights.x—Rev. M. F. O’Reilly, 
Principal of St. Joseph’s College, Clap- 
ham, taken the degree of Doctor of 
Science in the University of London, 
being the first Catholic who has ever 
attained thisdegree.—Two distinguished 


ecclesiastics passed away on the 2nd 
July; John Strain, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s and Edinburgh, born in Edin- 
burgh, 8th Dec., 1810, a prelate of high 
and universally respected character ; 
and Thomas Nicholas Burke, the fa- 
mous Irish Dominican preacher, born 
at Galway, 1oth Sept., 1830. Father 
Burke was probably the most successful 
preacher of charity sermons in this gen- 
eration. During a preaching tour in 
America in 1872, he obtained for various 
charities the enormous aggregate of 
£100,000. 

So Mr, Mackonochie is deprived after 
all. The late Archbishop Tait, forsee- 
ing the embarrasing consequences of his 
own coveted legislation, effected on his 
deathbed the transfer of Mr. Mackonochie 
from St. Alban’s, Holborn, to St. 
Peter’s, Londen Docks, with the express 
intention of staying proceedings. But 
the law has taken its course, notwith- 
standing, and Mr. Mackonochie is out in 
the cold.—Rev. Joseph Baylee, D.D., 
founder of St. Aidan’s Theological 
College, Birkenhead, has just died at 
the age of seventy-six. He was, we 
believe, of Quaker parentage, became a 
strong evangelical, and in days past had 
many controversal tustles with Uni- 
tarians, for which his theological scholar- 
ship had but ill prepared them. But he 
was an earnest, kindly man, who did 
more mischief to his own church, by 
introducing illiterates, under the name 
of literates, into its ministry, than to any 
other body by his controversial powers. 
—The Secretary of the Church Defence 
Institution, Rev. Dr. Alfred Theophilus 
Lee, died on 20th July, aet. fifty-four. 
Born in Devonshire of a good family, 
he was at one time Rector of Ahoghill, 
and Rural Dean of Antrim, and Proctor 
for the Diocese of Down and Connor in 
the General Synod, whose reports he 
edited from 1869 to 1871.—The Bishop 
of Lincoln, Christopher Wordsworth, 
talks of retiring, and will do so unless 
the new See of Southwell can be estab- 
lished in time to relieve him of part of 
his duties. He has been a most inde- 
fatigable and successful bishop, with a 
strong craze about the reunion of the 
Oriental, Romanand Anglican Churches, 
and no love for Continental or English 
Protestantism,—There has been a de- 
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crease in the income of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church during the financial 
year just ended; nearly £300 less for 
the clergy, nearly £200 less for the 
Theological Hall, and upwards of 
4,600 less for foreign missions.—Dean 
Archibald Boyd, of Exeter, who once 
had Frederick W. Robertson for his 
curate at Cheltenham, was himself 
curate at Derry Cathedral, about half 
a century ago, and while there dis- 
tinguished himself by attacks on Presby- 
terianism, in the form of Sermons in 
1837, and Le¢ters in 1839. He was 
answered in the Pla for Presbytery, 
1840, by four Ulster ministers, of whom 
Dr. W. D. Killen alone survives. Dr. 
Boyd died 11th July, at a very advanced 
age.—Sir Percival Heywood, whose 
name has been so much before the 
public as the Ritualist patron of St. 
John’s, Miles Platting, was baptized by 
Rey. J. G. Robberds, of Cross Street 
Chapel, Manchester.—A correspondent 
of the Sunderland Echo, describes a 
visit he recently paid to one of the 
‘*National” churches. ‘* My atten- 
tion,” he says, was at once arrested by 
a number of lamps burning near the 
so-called altar, the sun shining brightly 
at the time. I was told they are kept 
burning day and night. There were 
also many large candles, crucifixes, and 
images, adorning, or rather disfiguring, 
that part of the church, and large notice 
cards hung against the walls announc- 
ing that ‘ Rev. will attend this 
church each day at 12-50 to receive 
confessions.’ I began to say to my- 
self, ‘Am I really in a Protestant place 
of worship?’ And my doubts on thls 
score were greatly strengthened on look- 
ing into the hymn-book regularly used, 
in which I read these ominous words : 
‘ Adam ate the fruit and died, But the 
curse that did betide All his sons is 
turned aside By the Virgin Mary.’ 
Some of my friends,” adds the writer, 
“*tell me that the Church of England 
is the principal ‘ bulwark of Protestant- 
ism.’ Well, if it is, it certainly adopts 
a peculiar method of showing it.” 
**Stands Scotland where it did?” 
asks the Church Times, commenting 
upon the circumstance that a Scottish 
court has sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment the ringleaders of a mob at 
Strome Ferry, which made a riot to 
prevent the landing of fish. And this 
in spite of the sympathy extended to 
the rioters by the carrow Free 


Presbytery.—Again that troublesome 
Westminster Confession, A Committee 
of the English Synod have been picking 
out the points to which exception is taken 
by the men of the modern spirit, and 
these are to be considered at subsequent 
sittings. Might not the pledge, which 
sufficed for the religious safeguard of 
the Westminster Assembly itself, be 
enough for the men of to-day? Here 
is the solemn engagement taken by 
every member admitted to sit in that 
Assembly: ‘‘I, A. 2., do seriously 
promise and vow, in the promise of 
Almighty God, that in this Assembly, 
whereof I am a member, I will main- 
tain nothing in point of doctrine, but 
what I believe to be most agreeable to 
the word of God; nor in point of dis- 
cipline, but what may make most for 
God’s glory, and the peace and good of 
this Church.”—It is forty years since 
the Disruption which gave birth to the 
Free Kirk of Scotland; 98 of the ori- 
ginal disruption ministers still survive, 
381 have passed away.—The Walden- 
sian congregation in Rome have at 


_length erected a Church of their own. 


Granite from the Alpine valleys was 
brought to Rome for the foundations of 
the building. ‘These grey stones,” 
writes a correspondent of the Christian 
World, ‘‘will cry out in the chief street 
of Rome against the cruelty and perfidy 
of the Popes to the Waldenses; and 
the history of that ancient people will 
be recounted with sympathy in the for- 
tress of their persecutors.”—The pres- 
bytery of Idabo is papain like a 
presbytery. It covers an area of 100,000 
miles, But then it has but 14 churches, 
and only 2 ministers. The Synod of 
Munster is clearly outrivalled. 

The new President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, Rev. Thomas M ‘Cullagh, 
was born at New Inn, County Galway, 
in 1822, and educated at Athlone. In 
1840 he joined the Methodist Church at 
Kilkenny, and began to hold cottage 
services at Ballyclough, near Mallow. 
Soon after this he settled at Skipton, in 
Yorkshire, and became a local preacher. 
He entered the regular ministry in 1845, 


obtained great popularity as a Lidice 
and was regarded by many as t 


: ny a8 She paleet 
rival of Dr. Punshon, His first appoint- 
ment was at Workington, in ¢ er- 
land, where he had among hi 
a youth named Joseph Parker, 
now distinguished as Dr. Parker, 
City Temple, London, and for t 


sent year chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. He was 
elected to a place in the Legal Hundred 
in 1875, and has taken a considerable 
share in the work of the Conference. 
He has contributed extensively to the 
London Quarterly and other magazines ; 
and poems from his pen form an attrac- 
tive portion of Canon MaclIlwaine’s 
‘Lyra Hibernica Sacra,” He has two 
sons in the Methodist ministry.—Rev. 
William Griffith, of Derby, one of the 
leaders of the Wesleyan Reform move- 
ment, died 12th July, aet. seventy-seven, 
He had been expelled by the Conference 
in 1849 for refusing to give pledges, 
which he thought they had no right to 
exact. Of the Liberation Society he 
was an earnest supporter, 

The Salvation Army has made ar- 
rangements for beginning operations in 
Rome. A form of Protestantism which 
rejoices in banners and processions will 
certainly be a novelty in the City of 
the Popes, and may possibly prove at- 
tractive.—At home, General Booth has 
suffered a severe loss in his transaction 
relative to the Grecian Theatre. He 
has forfeited his lease, and will lose 
£20,000. The worst of it is, that the 
Salvation General swore affidavits which 
he alleges he never read, and which 
Mr. Justice Stephen describes as ‘“‘ dis- 
ingenuous, misleading, and framed in a 
way to leave a false impression upon the 
Court.”” Clearly, if he goes to Rome, 
he will be able to do as the Romans do, 

A very i powenate item concerning the 
Society of Friends comes from Syria, 
where we are told that the members of 
the Society often act as peacemakers 
among the people. Ina recent case of 
deperate quarrel, resulting in the im- 
prisonment of the parties concerned, 
Scanter Chattar, a native Friend, re- 
conciled the parties, and induced them 
to kiss each other, whereupon the 
Government released them. In another 
case, in the village of Shoisat, he 
brought about a reconciliation, and 
thus prevented the parties from going 
to trial. Friend Scanter Chattar might 
find plenty of scope for his labours if 
he would undertake a mission in this 
country. 

American papers show that Dr. Put- 
nam’s Address has excited as muchatten- 
tion across the Atlantic as on this side, 
and has been as little relished by the 
leaders of new thought. What strikes 
us on a survey of the numerous criti- 
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cism is, that Dr. Putnam’s broad posi- 
tions remain unshaken, though some few 
details are attacked, perhaps success- 
fully. The spirit and aim of the whole 
is violently excepted against; but this 
was only to be expected. Dr. Putnam’s 
entire idea of what Unitarianism ought 
to be, as a witness to the Gospel of 
Christ, proceeds on lines totally diffe- 
rent from those on which the denomi- 
nation, as represented by some of ‘its 
most eager and active spirits, has long 
been moving. He believes in a reaction; 
time will show; we hope he is right.— 
The death of Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
of Newport, R.I., has removed a pro- 
minent preacher and literary man of the 
American Unitarian Church. His 
translations from German authors were 
admirably done; and his original com- 
positions both in prose and poetry 
secured for him the high appreciation of 
literary circles. He published a volume 
of sermons on The Simplicity of Christ's 
Teaching. — Manchester Unitarianism 
has lost two well-known names. Mr. 
George Smith was connected from 
his earliest years with the Lower Mos- 
ley Street Sunday Schools, in whose 
management he long took a most in- 
fluential part. A special service to his 
lamented memory was appropriately 
held atthe Schools. Mr. John Phillips, 
born Ist Jan., 1818, at Hooley Hill, 
near Hyde, died on the 29th June. He 
was originally a Secularist, but joined 
the Unitarians at Rochdale, where, 
about 1853, he established the first 
local newspaper, the Rochdate Sentinel. 
He subsequently edited the Manchester 
Spectator, From 1863 he was con- 
nected, as sub-editor, with the Unz- 
tarian Herald ; and in the same year 
began the series of the Unitarian Pocket 
Almanac. He often acted as a lay 
preacher, was a man of plodding indus- 
try and kindly nature, warmly interested 
in all measures of liberal progress, It 
is related that, on one occasion in his 
earlier life, being unable to bring a 
paint-brush to illustrate a lecture on 
some topic of science, he cut a lock off 
his wife’s hair, and thus succeeded in 
manufacturing a tool for his purpose.— 
Rev. Dr. Fay, we regret to say, is 
leaving Sheffield and returning to 
America, in consequence of the state of 
his health.—The travelling lectureship 
just established in connection with the 
Scottish Christian Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been accepted by Rev. C, Ae 
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Street, late of Padiham.—A striking 
display of intolerance has occurred at 
Torquay, where Rev. Henry Cliff has 
been expelled from the Committee of 
the Gospel Temperance Union on the 
ground of his Unitarian views. Mr. 
Cliff was formerly a minister among 
the Bible Christians, and more recently 
has gathered and ministered to a Free 
Unitarian Church at Torquay. The 
Chairman of the Committee, Rev. J. 
Hewett, of Babbacombe, justifies the 
expulsion, and a Baptist minister, Rev. 
J. Almy, approves of it. To us it 
seems that thorough unsectarianism is 
the very breath of the Gospel Temper- 
ance movement, and that it must 
perish if it should be vitiated by 
intolerance of this kind, — An im- 
portant meeting was held at the Essex 
Street Chapel, Strand, on 2nd July to 
consider a scheme for the transfer of the 
property to new trustees. The Charity 
Commissioners will be asked to sanction 
an arrangement by which the existing 
building and site will be sold to a new 
body of trustees for £10,000, and a 
piece of land at The Mall, Nottinghill. 
On this piece of land, a new Essex 
Chapel is to be built with the £10,000; 
while the old building is to be turned 
into Essex Hall, for denominational 
purposes. The ever munificent brothers 
Lawrence. will contribute the land at 
Nottinghill, valued at £5,000, and they 
and their fellow-worshippers at The 


Mall will give £2,000 towards the 
410,000 required to complete the bar- 
gain. The proposed new trustees are 
the old trustees with the addition of Mr. 
David Ainsworth, M.P., and Mr, I. M. 
Wade. In connection with Essex Hall, 
room will be found for the offices of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and the Sunday School Associ- 
ation, and the Hall itself will still, it is 
hoped, be used for religious services, as 
well as for denominational meetings. 
The Home Secretary remains firm in 
his refusal to mitigate the sentence on 
Foote and Ramsay. Referring in the 
House to numerous memorials received 
from clergymen, Nonconformist mini- 
sters, and persons distinguished in 
science and literature, he said they based 
their application on a disapproval of the 
law, but as long as Parliament main- 
tained it, it was his duty to administer 
it. These gentlemen, he added, could 
not have read-the publications in ques- 
tion; but he had no hesitation in saying 
that they were in the strictest sense 
obscene libels, and a scandalous outrage 
on public decency.—The Senate of Uni- 
versity College has upheld the action of 


the Council in declining to admit Mrs. 


Besant and Miss Bradlaugh to lectures. 
They could hardly have done otherwise, 
unless they wished respectable parents 
to withdraw their daughters from the 
classes and common room provided for 
lady students. 
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“46 TOR more than twenty years past I have been.an assiduous reader of both 
FE sides of the Trinitarian controversy. That controversy involves so 1 , 
difficult inquiries, and suggests so many collateral. questions, that it is ix 
to obtain a comprehensive view of it without reading many different books. 
the real pith of the matter may be summed up ina simple issue. + . « 
little hook Mr. Hat now offers omits all minor points in the con 
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for all busy readers; whilst its courteous tone and reverent sp 
acceptable even to those whose views it controverts, I KNOW Nt 
LARGE OR SMALL, WHICH DEALS SO. EFFECTIVELY WITH TE 
“SUBJECT.” Vy Se beat e ~ Re oo ‘ 
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Che Luther Anniversary. 


dN the toth November, 1483, was born, in the little Saxon town 
of Eisleben, Martin, son of the well-to-do miner Hans Luther 
and Margaret Lindemann, his wife. It was a time of great births. 
In 1483, according to tradition, was Francois Rabelais, the fountain 
of French freethinking, born. On the first day of the following year 
Ulrich Zwingli, the apostle of the Swiss Reformation, saw the light. 
Thus the three names which embody more broadly than any others 
the characteristic genius of the French, the German, and the Swiss 
spirit in religious matters, are closely contemporaneous in the page of 
history. 

Luther represents the fulness of German tendencies and aptitudes 
more completely than some of his admirers are inclined to perceive 
or perhaps willing to admit. He stands for German scholarship, in 
virtue of his early eagerness for classic lore, his skill in Latin versifi- 
cation, his entrance at the monastery of Erfurt carrying Virgil and 
Plautus with him as his only books, his lectures on Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, his professorial chair at Wittenberg. He anticipates German 
rationalism, in his absolutely unfettered handling of Scripture, of which 
we quoted some specimens in a recent article; on the authorship of 
the Pentateuch, the diversities of the apostolic literature, the character 
of some of the literal marvels of the Old Testament narrative, he 
passes the frank and fearless judgment of a strong independent mind, 
which did not hesitate to declare contradictions and incredibilities, 
wherever he thought he saw them. He drank freely of the fountains 
of German mysticism, and spread wide the appreciation of its purest 
teaching, as in the TZheologia Germanica, his favourite book next to 
the Bible, and in the sermons of Tauler and Eckhart. He gave im- 
petus and direction to the German taste for music, secular as well as 
sacred, forming the character of its hymnology, delighting in its glees 
and chorales, and cultivating the national love of this and other arts, 
for the painters also gathered about him. He furnished a beautiful 
example, illustrated in his own home, of German domestic life, with 
its simple affections and its household frugality. At all points he was 
the embodiment of the spirit of his people. 
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But though we cannot forget these features of Luther’s mind and 
character, which form for us the picture of the living man, it is not as 
a German, or as the spiritual emancipator of the German nation, 
that Luther interests us most deeply at this anniversary time. Like 
the Shunammite he could truly say, “I dwell among my own 
people ;” there was his heart, and thence the secret of his strength ; 
but his influence is world-wide. We revere him, not as the mover of 
the German Reformation, but as the author of the Reforming move- 
ment in every European land. We, too, are children of mighty 
Luther, so far as we are Protestants of any school. For it is not one 
type of Protestantism that is entitled to claim exclusive possession 
of the inheritance of Luther’s work and spirit. Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, Socinianism, all owe to Luther their being, in more senses than 
one. But for him, none of them could have found air in which to 
breathe and live. His thunders shook the oppressive atmosphere of 
his times, and rolled away the choke damps which were stifling the 
human mind. Luther revived in men the instinct and awoke the 
appetite of religious freedom. And though he was in his turn 
dogmatic, with him the interest of religious speculation was not 
placed in dogma for dogma’s sake, but in dogma as defined by the 
practical needs of spiritual regeneration and the religious life. Thus 
by giving the thought of Christendom room and opportunity to move, 
and by presenting a new raison d’efre of Christian doctrine, Luther 
became the father of the modern freedom and the modern faith. 
We may all claim him; we may all be proud of him; we may all 


rejoice in the high thoughts which attend the anniversary of his birth. | 


Yet our pride and our rejoicing are legitimate and genuine only 
in so far as we are consistent Protestants. Otherwise we make an 


empty boast of connecting ourselves with Luther’s glorious name, — 


Protestant consistency includes two elements, the element of freedom 
and the element of faith. Protestantism bears as its very designation 
the significant expression of a demand for liberty. It is an appeal 
for the rights of the soul, against spiritual despotism, and secular 
control. But the basis of the appeal is fidelity to a higher law. The 
whole motive of the rejection of the shackles of human authority, the 
refusal to obey princes and popes, the bold overhauling of the claims 
and pretensions of arbitrary and irresponsible tyrants, whether ecclesias- 
tical or imperial, who asserted a right to preside over the conscience 
and conduct of men—the whole motive of this spiritual revolt is to be 
found in the awe of the divine presence, and acceptance of the 
one sure guide and director of the mind and life of man. That guide 
Luther found in the Gospel, which on the one hand emancipated and 
emboldened, on the other hand possessed and subjugated him. He 
felt himself free before men, because he had become a captive under 
God. He was a rebel to usurped authority, for his whole nature had 
yielded to a mightier dominion, and in the strength of a self-mastering 


lover and ruler of souls. Principalities and powers in the high | 
of the earth he could meet and withstand with a brave heart, 


( 


ui 


faith he had cast himself unreservedly into the hands of the supreme 
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them and their decrees, their policy, their hollow majesty, as nothing 
in comparison with the word and will and saving grace of our Lord 
Christ. With the precise interpretations of the lively oracles of divine 
truth in which he rested, we have only in a very secondary sense to 
do. They belong partly to his education, partly to his temperament, 
partly to the ideas and forms of thought in which the best spirits of 
his age were still bound. But we can neither understand nor reiterate 
his Protest, except in virtue of our possession of the core and substance 
of his faith. 

On Halloween in the year 1517, the hammer of Luther nailed to 
the door of the Schlosskirche at Wittenberg the ninety-five theses, by 
which he broke the papal power when at its ‘most insolent height. 
The immediate occasion and subject was the doctrine of indulgences, 
or, as they have been not inaptly termed, emulgences, since their 
object and design was, as then proffered, to drain off the resources 
of the faithful in the direction of Rome, in return for the supposed 
impartation of a spiritual boon, in the gift of God alone. It was im- 
possible to treat this newest expedient for filling the papal treasury as 
an isolated abuse. The whole system was committed to the theory in 
accordance with which the issue of indulgences had become possible; 
and, in destroying the ground of the particular abuse, Luther went to 
the roots of the question of personal religion. That God alone could 
bestow absolution, was a truth the bare enunciation of which amounted 
in the sixteenth century to a new revelation, and the adequate recog- 
nition of which involved nothing less thanthe reconstruction of current 
theories of religion from the foundation. Insincere himself, and un- 
accustomed to sincere men, the reigning pontiff at first treated Luther’s 
revolt as a trifling quarrel, due to the jealousies of rival monks, soon to 
blow over. He smiled at the menace to his own infallibility, and 
little suspected that not only the prestige of popes, but the whole notion 
of human authority in matters of religion had received a blow from 
which it was never to recover. Luther's life henceforth was a con- 
tinuous action in sequel of this prime movementof faith and consience. 
The public burning of the pope’s bull (roth December, 1520), was a 
declaration to all the world that there cannot be two fountain-heads 
of religious authority in Christendom, and if Christ is Master, any 
other power claiming allegiance as lord of the soul, must be an anti- 
Christian interloper. Thus Martin Luther brought back Christianity 
to the primitive attitude of discpleship to the one Redeemer of men. 

On the memorable 19th April, 1529, the German princes took 
their stand behind Luther, and by their united Protest declared 
themselves free of human allegiance in matters of conscience. The 
imperial arm should not enforce the decrees of Rome, or coerce the 
faith of Luther and his followers. Luther was no longer an individual ; 
he was the representative of his nation, and of the awakening conscience 
and Christianity of Europe. The Reformation, for which pious minds 
in previous centuries had longed, and sighed, and agitated in vain, 
was no longer a dream but a reality. Luther's indomitable courage 
had carried this result, and changed the current of human history. 
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That the Reformation has not effected all we still expect of it ; 
that its doctrinal disputations have obscured and hindered its moral 
and regenerative influence, that many of its promises are only promises 
to this day, we shall admit. Its essence is, that it is a movement in 
progress, and we believe that a career of progress is before it. Its 
spirit is felt within the pale of Rome, and beyond the bounds of all 
churches, as well as among its professed followers. Well may it be 
for Christendom to revive at this time the memory of Luther, to feel 
the urgency of his example, to study the immortal spirit and pursue the 
broad, strong lines of his work. ‘The anniversary of his birth should 
not be honoured only with services of self-glorifying veneration. That 
were a waste of power. A new birth of the Luther spirit is impera- 
tively demanded by these times. Sacerdotalism on the one hand, 
indfference on the other, are offering to us indulgences as fatal as 
those of Tetzel. Luther was the servant of freedom and of Christ; it 
is a Christianity at once liberal and pure that is needed to satisfy the 
religious aspirations of this age. Calvin made the great mistake of 
attempting again to save men by dogma; for the repudiated infallibility 
of the pontiff he substituted a system of opinions which must not be 
disputed. This was pursuing Luther’s work on its least wise and least 
efficient side. Andso, while Calvinism has bravely nourished, in men 
and nations, independence of mind and character, its dogmatic system 
has lost hold of the intelligence of its greatest sons. 

If we would bring the true Reformation spirit to bear upon the 
problems of our time, we must seek it in its pristine freshness, at a 
point above that at which the crystallising and contracting influence 
of the dogmatists comes in. No better means of achieving this quest 
is conceivable, than a thorough and systematic knowledge of Luther’s 
gallant history. He was the greatest of the Reformers, because he 
was among them all the greatest Man. ‘The renewed influence of his 
sincere and noble manfulness, which blew a breath of purity into the 
religious atmosphere of the sixteenth century, would prove one of the 
soundest of moral restoratives, if we could cause it to operate on the 
spiritual condition of the nineteenth. 


Religion and Culture 


A Cord with Sundap-school Ceachers.. 
il. 


N Oxford scholar, and Professor in Scotland of what they call 
Humanity (by which they mean human culture as distinguished 
from divine learning, and Latin as the initial instrument of such 
culture), published, about fourteen years ago, an admirable little 
book, of which the keynote is to be found in the maxim, that 
“culture must embrace religion and end in it.” We may reverse 
this proposition, and it remains equally true. Religion, when it has 
its perfect work, must lead on to culture. id 
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That the subject of religion and culture can be approached from 
these differing points of view, and, as it were, from opposite ends, is 
. Sufficient to assure us that there is a line of real continuity between 
the two, and that we may properly look through the one to the other. 
It is hardly worth while to combat the state of mind which gainsays 
this, and not only assigns to religion and culture individual spheres 
of their own, but contemplates them as working in entire independ- 
ence of each other. Thoughtful men and God-fearing men are, for 
the most -part, agreed in the opinion, that “culture must terminate 
in religion, and religion must expand into culture.” Nor is this mere 
matter of opinion ; experience confirms it. Putting aside altogether 
its direct spiritual work, its influence on the soul, religion, wherever 
it goes, is distinctly efficacious as a refining power upon the mind, 
and yields not only moral results in the habits and social relations of 
men, but exercises in addition elevating and idealising influences 
upon their thought, their temper, their view of men and things, their 
standard of greatness and of beauty—in a word, does for men, in its 
way, the same sort of work which culture may do for them. Culture, 
again, in addition to its special and designed function of bringing 
out, in an orderly and systematical way, the play of human faculties 
and endowments, seldom fails to impart a mellowing influence, toning 
down, subduing, and, in a degree, purifying the nature which it aims 
to develope ; thus leading to results not dissimilar in character to the 
effects of religious principle. 

This is true, even in extreme cases. Many rude religionists have 
a sort of fineness of character, very durable in itself, even if not very 
polished and bland, which grows directly out of their religion. And 
even cold men of exclusive intellect, and little religion of heart, can- 
not escape the operation of that divine law which prescribes the 
gentleness of good society, the humility of the scientific temper, the 
humanity of educated minds, the devotion to truth of every scholar 
or thinker who believes in his work, even though that work should 
be one of self-improvement only. And though we might hesitate to 
take a Primitive Methodist lay preacher as a ‘type of culture, or a 
Darwin as a type of religion, still we cannot be blind to the fact, that, 
in the one case, the God-ward impulse has given to a rude nature 
the germ of refinement and ideality, while, in the other, the true 
instinct of culture, though it may not have awakened the spiritual 
mind, has toned away the vulgarities of irreligion, and removed all 
the disrespect of mere indifference to divine realities. 

These words are directed to those in whom the religious instinct 
is strong; so strong as to lead them to devote themselves in a mea- 
sure to the duty of awakening and fostering, it may be of recalling 
it, in others. A Sunday-school teacher is distinctly a religous 
teacher ; quite as much so, often more effectively so, than a preacher 
in his pulpit, a professor in his chair, or a divine composing treatises 
in his study. The home teacher of religion takes precedence of him 
in effectiveness; but if he be equal to his work, none other will. 
For he has the eye and ear of his little audience ‘ever at his com- 
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mand, as the distant preacher rarely has. He can reach and speak 
to them individually, one by one, as the professor seldom can. He 
can vary his appeal, or explain his explanation, as he watches its 
effect or detects its failure; and this the author of the written page 
is powerless to do. A Sunday-school teacher has a power of influ- 
ence for good upon the young soul to which he addresses himself, 
which is measured only by his own faithfulness. 

Now, of course, in a teacher of religion, it is the first requisite 
that he be himself religious. This principle, indeed, runs through 
all branches of instruction. A teacher of science, for example, is 
but a poor hand at his work, if he come to it with only book-know- 
ledge and gathered information, without experiment, without a 
mental grasp of the principles of his study, so as to evolve new 
results from them for himself; without the scientific spirit and temper 
and activity. Arithmetic, as taught by an ignoramus at a dame 
school with multiplication table in hand, is a wearisome drudgery 
that seems to lead to nothing. Taught by a De Morgan, it becomes 
an education. So of anatomy, so of astronomy, German declensions, 
or Greek prosody ; so of all the sciences and all the studies; it is 
the man who has them at heart, and not the man who has simply 
got them by heart, who makes the teacher. No teacher can really 
teach what he does not himself really love. Without this he can 
only be successful in drumming dry facts into the reluctant memory; 
and the process tends rather to wear out the memory than to impress 
the facts. 

Good Mrs. Catherine Cappe, in her very entertaining auto- 
biography, takes us into her confidence on this wise. Of the studies 
of her fifteenth year she reports: ‘I was very desirous also of learn- 
ing French, and was indulged with having a master, who provided 
me with a grammar, a dictionary, and a Telemachus, to translate. 
He told me on his first visit that I must get the verbs, and he read 
to me the first auxiliary verb, which I was to repeat when he came 
again ; he also gave me the first sentence in Telemachus to translate, 
saying that I must look in the dictionary for the words, After he 
was gone away, nothing could exceed my perplexity. On applying 
to my aunts, they could merely answer that they had never been 
taught French ; and when I asked a young lady, who was said to 
speak the language very correctly, what was the meaning of a verb, 
she replied, that ‘a verb was a verb, and that everybody must learn 
verbs.’ . . . It was not till long after, and the result of much 
labour and study, that I made the grand discovery; and I find it 
carefully noted in an old memorandum-book, for the use of myself 
and of all who should succeed me, that ‘a verb is a part of speech, 
not peculiar to the French, but common to all languages.’” 

Perchance this illustration may help us to realise the necessity of 
what we often ask for, yet without, it may be, any very clear concep- 
tion of what we would have; that is to say, a religious teacher, as 
distinct from a mere teacher of religion. Any so-called teacher can 
send a child home with his hymn-book, and bid him commit a verse 
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or verses to memory; or choose out a simple text from the Bbile, 
and tell him to learn it off. But who is there that will let the child 
understand that a prayer or a thanksgiving, a holy thought or a 
heavenward aspiration, is a part of human life, not peculiar to hymn- 
books and Bibles, but necessary to all souls? 

As the instruction of the teacher of science will be real, in pro- 
portion as he is himself scientific, so will the instruction of the 
teacher of religion be real, in proportion as he is himself religious. 
This is essential ; but it is not all that is required. 

Many a man could make a clock, who could no sooner lecture 
on clock-making, or teach his art to others, than he could weave a 
carpet. So, many a young and earnest Christian, feeling that his 
heart is set upon the religious life, that he is living it to some extent, 
and living it, by God’s help, better and deeper every day, may chance 
to turn back, altogether disheartened and self-distrustful, from the 
work of religious teaching ; inasmuch as he finds that he cannot get 
the spirit into his scholars that he is conscious of in himself, cannot 
even talk about it to them. Well, let him not be disheartened, at 
the worst. If the clockmaker were to complain that he had a power 
of turning out his work fairly well, but could describe his processes 
and communicate his skill most lamely and inefficiently, we should 
be inclined to set him at his ease by some such suggestion as this : 
“Just go on with what you are doing, without minding me; I will 
keep my eyes open, and learn from your work rather than from your 
words.” A young man, or a young woman, with a heart in the right 
place, may be a very lame teacher, so far as oral instruction goes, 
but a very excellent one, so far as influence and example go. In 
the first large Sunday School we ever knew, the best teacher we ever 
knew was illiterate enough, and a bungling hand at all sorts of 
acquirement, but he had a wonderful power of being felt when he 
spoke, and minded when he was silent. 

However, the clockmaker might learn the way of imparting the 
methods of his craft ; and the Sunday-school teacher, also, may learn 
the way of enforcing the principles of his religious life. This he 
may do, we believe, in great measure, by adding on to his religion 
that culture which it will bear. And in this direction we shall pro- 
ceed to give some hints in the sequel of this paper. 


Richard Barter. 


Born 12TH NoVEMBER, 1615; DiED 8TH DECEMBER, 1691. 


GF) UBING the week in which John Knox lay dying at Edinburgh 
a few of the leading English Puritans met to form the first 
Presbytery on English soil, by electing eleven elders. The day was 
the roth of November, 1572; the place was the village of Wands- 
worth, just four miles out of London; and the leaders of the under- 
taking were John Field (not to be confounded with his contem- 
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porary, the High Church divine, Richard Field), and Walter Travers, 


afterwards known as 
Hooker preached in 


the afternoon lecturer at the Temple, when 
the morning; and when it was said that the 


Templers heard in the morning the voice of Canterbury, and in the 
afternoon the tones of Geneva. 


It was a memorabl 


e day, because it was the occasion of the first 


organised attempt to marshal the forces of the great English Puritan 


movement. England 


in this matter was a lifetime, or nearly so, 


behind Scotland. The breath was already leaving Knox’s body when 


the English Puritans 


, despairing of effecting anything more by 


agitation within the Church, began to stir and organise themselves 


outside the Church. 
North had uttered the 
help them no longer ; 


But they were too late. The Apostle of the 
last blast of his reforming trumpet, and could 
while England herself possessed no apostle of 


the Reformation. God rules the ways of nations and of Churches, 
and they were too late in their enterprise, because it was right they 
should be too late ; yet while England’s religion has perhaps been 
mellowed by this discomfiture, and England’s devotion made more 
beautiful, England’s conformity has been hard and hollow, and the 
spiritual life of the nation less sound, tenacious, and true, than it 
might otherwise have been. F 


Of the movement 


which was begun in this obscure and surrepti- 


tious way three hundred and eleven years ago, Richard Baxter was 
unquestionably the greatest child. Whether for the interest attaching 
to the man himself, or for the place of acknowledged authority which 


he took among his c 
moral influence and 


ontemporaries, or still more, perhaps, for the 
religious attractions of his example and his 


writings, Richard Baxter stands alone amongst the men of his time, 


He stands alone, he 
independence. Withi 
mortified by austerity, 


almost stands aloof, a great gaunt figure of 
n a sinewy frame, battered by sickness and 
he carries an intellect keen and subtle as the 


edge of a lancet, powerful withal as the blade of a sword. Zeal is 
too tame a word for him; his eagerness for duty was an absorbing 
passion. He seems a restless man, because conscience stings him 
like a pain, and leaves him not a minute’s ease while a single scruple 
remains unsatisfied, or a single act of devotion incomplete. He has 
a ready tongue and facile pen, flexible to his thought, but too tardy 
for the speed of his mind, too slow for his wishes. He writes a 


naked, uncared-for sty 


le, just the pure word of the mind and of the 


heart struck off at a heat, and nothing more ; never stopping to blot 
or to piece, or to augment, or to refine, what he wrote: there it is, 
you have in it the very Baxter himself, in all his greatness and all his 
infirmity, frankly oftered for the good of the world. 


Nowhere is Baxter 


more himself than in his “ Narrative of the 


most memorable passages of his Life and Times.” This is a crucial 


instance ; for in writin 
themselves, and great 


g an autobiography small men invariably lose _ 
men often try to hide themselves, Baxter — 


allows us to see him in full. All honour to Master Matthew 
Sylvester, his executor, who would by no means be persuaded to let 
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prudish Calamy run his frigid pen through the peculiarities of this 
marvellous living representation of the man. “The good man 
counted it a sort of sacred thing to have any hand in making altera- 
tions of any sort,” and was “ cramped by a sort of superstition” in 
the matter. Well for us that it was so; that he allowed Baxter thus 
to give himself to the world! As Coleridge well says, “It is an 
inestimable book,” 

Richard Baxter came of a family of freeholders, settled within 
five miles of the picturesque town of Shrewsbury, who had handed 
down this name of Richard Baxter for at least three generations, 
One cannot help suspecting that some Welsh blood had got into 
their Shropshire veins. Their descendant starts off in his auto- 
biography, “‘ My father’s name was Richard, the son of Richard.” 
If he had called himself, without hesitation, Richard-ap-Richard-ap- 
Richard, no one would have been surprised. Certainly there is a 
quasi-Celtic fire about the genius of his intellect and of his religion. 

Thetwo ancestral Richards had diminishedan otherwise competent 
estate by gaming, and had entangled their respectable patrimony in 
an accumulation of debts. This is probably the reason why the 
boy, born on the 12th of November, 1615, under the roof of his 
mother’s father, was allowed to remain there, although an only child, 
and was taken charge of by that good grandfather till he was ten 
years of age. 

When the lad was brought home, his father had gone through 
some trouble and sorrow. He had turned over a new page in his 
history, and achieved a reformation in his life and manners ; but he 
had not gained this desirable state without being somewhat soured 
by losses, the result partly of his former misconduct and partly of 
inherited difficulties. No wonder that he was hooted through the 
village streets with the cry of “Puritan, Precisian, Hypocrite !” 
Yet his Puritanism was of the slightest kind; it meant only a little 
stricter life and manners than the rest. Mr. Baxter’s Puritanism 
implied “reading the Scriptures when the rest were dancing on the 
Lord’s day, praying by a form out of the common Prayer-book, 
reproving drunkards and swearers, setting his son to read the 
historical parts of the Bible, and speaking sometimes a few words of 
Scripture on the life to come.” The historical Scriptures thus 
oflered to him took firm hold of the mind of the lad; so also dida 
whole heap of romances, fables, and old tales, proving that his early 
bringing up had not been of a kind that could be called over-strict 
or too precise. 

In early years he was committed to the tender charge of an odd 
medley of tutors. The Vicar of Eaton Constantine, where his 
father lived, was eighty years of age, and so nearly blind that he 
repeated the form of common prayer without a book. To read 
psalms and chapters, and to do duty for him in his second church, 
he employed the services, first, of a day labourer, next of a tailor, 
then of a strolling player (a poor relation of his own), and lastly of 
an attorney’s clerk, who had tippled himself into so great poverty 
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that he had no other way to live. These four worthies successively 
became little Richard’s schoolmasters; “they read the common 
prayer on Sundays and holydays, taught school and tippled on week 
days, and whipped the boys when they were drunk.” He was 
removed to the grammar school at Wroxeter, where he laid the 
foundation of the only learning he ever attained, for he never was 
at college. 

At the age of eighteen, young Richard was introduced to Court 
life. His master, seeing the rising genius of the lad, introduced him 
to Sir Henry Herbert, master of the revels at Court, and the follow- 
ing year he was presented to the King, at Ludlow Castle. It has 
been remarked that Milton never refers to Baxter, and Baxter never 
refers to Milton, yet at this period of their lives they must have been 
brought into close conjunction ; for, within a couple of years ot the 
time when Baxter visited it, Ludlow Castle was the very building in 
which was represented Milton’s play of “Comus.” 

Baxter was so sickly a youth, and his weakness was so great, that 
at the time when he attained his majority his friends hardly expected 
he would live out the year; and this precarious condition of health 
was the reason why he desired to enter the ministry. Feeling that 
he had but a short while before him, although he dreaded the 
consequences of his want of an academical education, he pressed 
the authorities to allow him to have what in all probability would 
prove to be but a brief season of usefulness. 

The Bishop of Worcester gave him orders, and he subscribed to 
all the articles and formularies; though he had scarcely began to 
inquire into the meaning of subscription before he regretted the step. 
He was appointed, not to a living, but to the mastership of the Free 
School at Dudley, with license to preach. From hence he afterwards 
removed to Bridgenorth. We hasten over his other ministerial 
appointments to come to the time when he was settled at Kidder- 
minster in 1640. Among all his changes, he never once went to any 
place which he had before desired, designed, or thought of. As he 
says in his own verse :— 

‘* Thy methods crossed my ways, my young desire 
To academic glory did aspire.” 
Whatever may have been his pet aspiration, his post at Kidderminster 
was a source of the greatest delight to him. He was only lecturer 
there. The old vicar still held the shadow of his place, and was still 
ready to read the common prayer and do everything that might be a 
matter of scruple. Hence it came to pass that Baxter, as he says, 
never read the common prayer, or even put on a surplice. 

He became at Kidderminster the master spirit of the place, the 
master spirit of the whole country round. They had to fit up the 
fine large church—from which the old manufacturing town derives 
its name—with five galleries, in order to accommodate his many 
hearers. Still do they show his pulpit, discarded from the Parish — 
Church in 1785, and purchased by the Unitarians, and by them pre- — 
served with loving care. On the back of it is to be seen carved an 
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image of the royal crown resting on a cushion; for Baxter, the 
Puritan, was a Royalist to the core. 

The civil war came and broke up his labours. At Alcester the 

noise of the cannon informed him that the armies were engaged, and 
as soon as his sermon was over he was off to see on which side the 
victory rested. During these troubled times he passed two years, 
from 1643 to 1645, at Coventry, and afterwards was appointed one 
of the chaplains to the army. Finding that Cromwell was not fight- 
ing for the King against his evil counsellors, as he had imagined, but 
for the Parliament against the King, he returned to Kidderminster, 
to enjoy the only repose he knew, the repose of anxious, earnest 
work, 
When Cromwell died, and Richard Cromwell failed to hold with 
the strong hand of his father the reins of Government, and men 
began to think of the return of the King, the Presbyterians foolishly 
imagined that, if they took a large part in the restoration, his Majesty 
would be gracious to them, and would grant them that liberty which 
they so much desired. Baxter saw further than they into the future, 
and knew that they were wrong. “ Yet,” he said, “I am for restoring 
the King ; that when we are silenced and our ministry at an end, 
and some of us lie in prison, we may in that condition have peace of 
conscience in the discharge of our duty, and faith, patience, and 
charity in our sufferings.” 

These words were prophetic to the very letter. Came 1660, and 
with it Charles II. As he passed in glad triumph through the streets 
of London, and the people were almost intoxicated wilh new joy, 
there was handed to him by a most venerable minister of the city, 
Arthur Jackson, a copy of the Bible. Charles was wicked enough 
to say ‘it should be the rule of his actions.” 

In 1661 a treaty was entered into between the Presbyterians and 
the Episcopalians, in virtue of which commissioners and assessors 
from both parties were appointed by the King, to meet at the Savoy, 
and, if possible, arrange the matters in dispute. Baxter was one of 
these commissioners, and being full of metaphysical strength he was 
eager to combat anyone that offered. In order that the Presby- 
terians might define and show what they would put forward to re- 
place the Common Prayer-book, which they desired should be done 
away with, Baxter was selected to draw up a reformed liturgy. He 
did so in fourteen days, and a wonderful fourteen days’ work it was. 
Dr. Johnson, than whom no man was a better judge of devotional 
seriousness, said that its Communion Office was one of the finest 
compositions of the ritual kind he had ever seen. 

This work of the Commission, however, proved nugatory ; and 
the just exceptions of the Presbyterians, along with their mere 
scruples, were set aside with an equally high hand, after they had 
been played with for a while. The Puritans wanted to relieve men’s 
consciences from the pressure of the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed, and that creed was then ordered to be still more 
frequently used during the year. They asked that the lessons taken 
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from the Apocrypha should be curtailed or expunged; and there was 
added to those lessons the story of Bel and the Dragon. 

There was no hope left for them. The one course open to the 
conscientious men of the Presbyterian party was to go out. And on 
the 24th of August, 1662, when the “ Uniformity Act” was passed, 
out they went. Somewhere about two thousand of them were lost 
to the Church. Baxter, strictly speaking, was not one of those 
actually ejected, for he had given up preaching about three months 
before ; so that there was no foundation for the taunting surmise of 
Archbishop Sterne, of York, “Take it on my word, Mr. Baxter doth 
conform, and is gone back to his beloved Kidderminster!” No; he 
did not know his man. No doubt Baxter would have gone back, if 
he had been allowed to do so with a free conscience. But the 
moment that the Act of Uniformity was passed, that moment he felt 
himself for ever excluded from the pulpit where he had so long shone. 
He had been offered a Bishopric. Edward Reynolds, his old 
friend, took one, and soon learned in his palace at Norwich to swallow 
down the semples of his Puritanism. Baxter took his quiet seat as 
a hearer with silenced voice; feeling that there was no usefulness so 
great as the usefulness of an immovable example of complete integrity. 

His life of seclusion was lighted for him by a faithful love. On 
the 1oth of September, 1662, he was married to Margaret Charlton, 
who, although young, beautiful, and courted, did not hesitate to share 
the poor life of this anxious, haggard-looking, unroman tic man. She 
fitted him up a room to lecture in, and then she built him a chapel, 
in which he was not allowed to’ preach. When he was sent to gaol, 
she brought her best bed with her, shared his captivity, and did much 
to remove all the removable inconveniences of a prison. 

During the raging of the Great Plague of 1665, when half the 
people were dying with disease, and the other half filled with deadly 
fear, it was the Nonconformist ministers who rendered the most 
effectual assistance. And when, next year, London was laid in ashes, 
these were the men who, with their scanty means, promoted the 
erection of those great wooden buildings, that formed the hasty 
substitutes for the churches which the flames had destroyed. 

At the Indulgence of 1672, Baxter again occupied a pulpit, after 
registering himself as a Nonconformist. His freedom, however, was 
of no long duration. Certain expressions, in a Paraphrase of the 
New Testament which he published, were construed into the serious 
charge of sedition. He was brought up, Royalist though he was, on 
a charge of treason, in the year 1684. The notorious Judge Jeffries 
was on the bench, and during the trial made use of the gross and 
blasphemous expression, “ By the grace of God I’ll crush you all !” 
So Baxter was sent to prison again, broken in spirit as well as in 
body, a widower, old, sick, childless, almost without friends, but full 
of inward light and joy. awe 

At last, on the 8th of December, 1691, he died. A friend came — 
to see him when on his deathbed, and asked him how he did. He 
replied, “I have pain, I have pain; but I have peace, I shave peace.” 
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Baxter in person was tall and slender; he stooped much; his 
countenance was composed and grave, yet somewhat inclining to 
smile. He had an eagle’s eye, an honest heart, a thoughtful, search- 
ing, and considerate spirit. Whatever might be the consequences, 
he always spoke out boldly. He had doubts sometimes of the truth 
of Scripture, sometimes of the life to come, sometimes of the 
immorality of the soul; but he was always honest about them. He 
did not hide or shirk them. He fought these matters out in the 
sincerity of his own mind, and gained light and certainty. He was 
much given at first to poring on his own sins and shortcomings ; as 
he grew older he saw more need of a higher work, a work that would 
lead him to look oftener upon God, Christ, and heaven, than upon 
his own poor heart. 

Less narrow than at first in his special love to certain principles 
of Church communion, he came to see that there was no form of 
Church government exactly laid down in the Scriptures. He saw 
four great parties around him, Erastianism, Episcopalianism, Presby- 
terianism, and Independency, each of which held some peculiar 
truths which the others overlooked. He did not call himself a 
Presbyterian ; indeed he refers to it as an “odious name.” He was, 
in theory, for a moderate Episcopacy. But in his autobiography he 
says—“The greatest advantage which I found for concord and 
pacification was among a great number of ministers and people who 
had addicted themselves to no sect or party at all, though the vulgar 
called them by the name of Presbyterians.” He became less inclined 
to pass sentence of damnation upon all those that had never heard 
of Christ. ‘‘Toleration !” he had said in his fiercer days, ‘‘ dainty 
word for self-murder!” Afterwards he drew up a confession with a 
more enlightened liberality, and put it before his brother presbyters ; 
and when they objected that it would let in Socinians and Papists, 
he replied, ‘‘ So much the better ;” and, speaking of Papists, he said, 
*‘T can never believe that a man may not be saved by that religion, 
which doth but bring him to the true love of Cod and to a heavenly 
mind and life, nor that God will ever cast a soul into hell that truly 
loveth Him.” 

A man’s catholicity comes out in his tastes. Baxter’s poetic 
feeling led him to discard the dull doggrel of some Puritan writers 
of verse, and to appreciate the finer poetry of Herbert and Sandys, 
his High Church contemporaries. 

Of his own writings what shall we say? They are nearly two 
hundred in number. His works form a library in themselves. Dr. 
Johnson, when asked by Boswell which of Baxter’s writings he should 
begin with, replied, ‘‘ Read any of them; they are all good.” And 
Glanvil said that Baxter was the only man who spoke sense, in an 
age of nonsense. He is of that class of writers of whom Jeremy 
Taylor says, ‘‘ Their thread is not fine, but it is plain and strong.” 
“T] am amazed,” said Sylvester, “‘to see how hastily he turned over 
volumes, yet how intimately he understood them, how strangely he 
retained his reading, and how pertinently he could use it to any pro- 
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posed case.” There is “a noble negligence in his style, a vigorous 
pulse,” which makes us love his books. Two at least of them are 
immortal ; his “Call to the Unconverted,” and his “ Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest.” 

He prayed like George Fox, of whom Penn said, ‘The most 
awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, was George Fox’s 
in prayer.” In his preaching he was the very first man of his time, 
unless we except John Bunyan. Baxter, we are told, would speak 
for two or even three hours at a time, and still hold his audience 
entranced. One of the noblest features of his preaching was that he 
made it a rule in every sermon to say something that was above the 
capacity of his audience, in order to educate them, as it were; he 
would not speak down to them, but would lift them up. Knox 
preached like a warrior, Wesley like an angel from heaven, but 
Baxter preached like one risen from the dead. As he says :— 

‘*T preached as never sure to preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men.” 
Calamy, who was a man of not very impressible material, speaks of 
Baxter’s preaching at the close of his days in 1691, and says :—‘ I 
several times heard him preach. He talked in the pulpit with great 
freedom about another world, like one that had been there and was 
come as a sort of an express from thence to make a report concerning 
it.” This description of Baxter’s preaching may have been influenced 
by Dryden’s lines: — 
** Still here remain, still on the threshold stand, 

Still at this distance view the promised land; 

That thou mayst seem, so heavenly is thy sense, 

Not going thither, but new come from thence.” 

Baxter may be truly called the spiritual father of the English 
Unitarians. By this we do not merely mean to reiterate the truism that 
Calvinism in most countries has gradually and inevitably declined 
and changed into Unitarianism, as Harding, in controversy with 
Jewell, surmised three centuries back that it would change. We 
mean something more explicit and definite than this. When Priestley 
came out from the Independents, not only was it Baxter that helped 
to send him out—for, as he tells us, “‘ What contributed to open my 
eyes still more was conversation with Mr. Walker, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, an avowed Baxterian ”—but the only soil for his new truths 
was to be found in a body which had followed Baxter’s spirit. This 
body, which Priestley conducted to new views of doctrine, had 
inherited the fearlessness of Baxter, and was prepared to carry on 
his straightforward method, rejecting everything that interfered with 
freedom of thought, or the advancement of theological discovery 
and progress. 

To conclude, there are five lessons which we may learn from 
Baxter’s life. First, we may learn a lesson of what self-discipline 
can do. Baxter was a man who would go and visit the sick, rising 
from his own sick bed, and when his head was racked with pain. — 
Baxter was a man who would let no obstacle stand in the way of any 
work or duty before him. He is a splendid and transparent example 
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of a nature submitted without reserve to the roya! sovereignty and 
control of the principle of duty. 

The next lesson Baxter brings home tous is one of strict intellectual 
honesty. By honesty we understand not only that moral store of 
goodness which will keep a man from robbing his neighbour, from 
defrauding anyone, from telling a lie ; but we mean the power which 
the fear of God gives, of dismissing every other fear; the faculty of 
looking one’s doubts in the face, of meeting them, not as Luther at 
last did, with repressive measures, but with steady candour and with 
deepening intelligence. 

The third lesson to be gathered from Baxter’s life is one of perfect 
conscientiousness. Whatever his mind saw, that his mouth spake. 
Whatever consequences might flow from his thought, those conse- 
quences he always boldly took upon himself as his cross, the cross 
by which he hoped to deserve his crown. 

The fourth lesson is one of long-suffering and patience. We have 
said that Baxter sometimes seems a restless man; and we have 
explained this temper as the result of the urgency of his moral 
nature. The explanation is vindicated by the fact that no one more 
fully and admirably exemplified both parts of the maxim, “ Bear and 
forbear.” A beautiful spectacle is that of Baxter’s gentleness and 
peaceful, submissive resignation. No controversialist could be more 
subtle and more keen ; swift and lithe as a serpent in his polemics, 
he was meek and sweet in spirit as the dove. The pathos of his 
life is even grander than its strength. 

And the fifth lesson is one of truly Christian and catholic charity ; 
and this is not the least of the lessons which we can learn from 
Baxter’s life; for, as the Apostle tells us, ‘Faith abides, hope abides; 
both these abide; but the greatest and most abiding fruit of the 
spirit is charity.’ 


Am 3 Maturallp Depraved?—A Soliloquy. 


arene say I am naturally depraved. They say that the Bible says 
so, and that the Confession of Faith, which purports to be 
founded on the Bible, says so too. This is a strange doctrine to 
preach to any poor mortal who is striving to overcome temptation, 
and to live out the good that is within. But if I am naturally de- 
praved, a compound of sin and iniquity, it is strange that I should 
have any good at all in me; yet I think I have, though there may 
not be enough of it. 

Are cattle and birds naturally depraved too? I do not think they 
are, and I certainly think I am no worse than they. People say that 
my nature is “ made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil,” and consequently that there is no good at allin me. Now, 
this accusation I have no hesitation in calling a false one, a lie—a 
theological lie of course; for these same folk who tell me this, invite 
me to their houses, say they are happy to see me, speak kindly of 
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me, and some have actually stated in public that my aim in life is to 
do good, and so forth, My mother—bless her dear memory— 
thought she knew something of me, and though I was at times 
troublesome and mischievous, she did not believe me to be so 
depraved as to be “ wholly inclined to all evil.” Nay, I know she 
loved me, and thought I was about the best boy out. And I do not 
think my brothers and sisters thought me naturally depraved, for I 
was the object of affectionate regard and fraternal solicitude ; while 
my own little six-year-old hugs me with all her might, and exclaims, 
“My dear Pappie! you are a good Pappie, and I love you worlds 
full and skies full!” And yet they tell me I am naturally depraved. 

I am amazed at them; nay more, when they throw this doctrine at 
me, my ire is raised ; I am indignant and ready to strike them; and 
then they taunt me by saying that my temper shows it—proves it— 
indicates that the devil is at work in me. Well, if he is there, he has 
a queer berth. But Ido not feel him there. I think, if the devil 
were there, his violence would throw my digestive apparatus out of 
order. It is, however, in excellent condition, and I enjoy life fully, 
notwithstanding the fact that, according to popular report, this devil 
has been mauling me these fifty years. 

Now, I do not think this notion of the curse—supposing it to be 
true—is altogether a just one, or that it reflects credit upon the 
character of the Almighty. According to it, here am I, striving to 
walk straight and do my duty, and yet my steps are dogged by the 
devil, and my every good intention is baulked by his evil genius. I 
do not think this treatment either just or generous, and I cannot 
help thinking that it must be a strange kind of providence which 
permits it. But worse still: they tell me God not only created me 
black morally, a mass of moral corruption, but that I am responsible 
for all this moral evil that is laid upon me, and that, apart from 
certain contingencies, I shall be punished for it in the flames of hell 
for ever! Good God! Punish me for what I cannot help! Is 
this justice—heavenly justice? Is this the way in which a merciful 
Father, a God of Love, deals with a poor, weak, dependent mortal ? 

Those same people who tell me this also tell me I am kind and 
honest, like to shake hands with me, and will allow me to run 
business accounts with them—the longer the better. They would 
trust me not only with their goods, but I doubt not, if necessity 
arose, with their lives ; and yet I am a very devil, under the curse of 
the Almighty, and liable to the pains of an endless hell. A fine 
character indeed this, and a pretty predicament I am in—that is, if 
all this be true. It is a fearful’notion, and certainly, according to 
ordinary ideas of right, an unjust one. How inconsistent it would 
be in the Heavenly Father to punish me as a criminal for the guilt 
of another over whom I could exercise no control; yea, punish me 
for misdeeds committed thousands of years before I was born! And 
for all this I am to be roasted in hell-fire for ever and ever. If this — 
be one of “the fundamentals” of theology, and they tell me it is, 
then it is a queer fundamental indeed, and one that I should think — 
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has no secure foundation. Either that notion is a lie, or my heart 
lies, accursed though it be. But God, we are told, made man in His 
“own image” and “upright,” and Christ says of little children, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” After God had done so much for 
us, how strange it was of Him to let the devil come in and spoil His 
work. Was the devil more powerful than the Almighty? It seems 
so, or he would have been unable to frustrate God’s designs. 
According to this doctrine, the devil has exercised the greatest 
amount of influence in the creation of man morally ; and yet people 
who profess these notions talk of justice, truth, duty, love; and of 
God being a God of wisdom, power, love, even a Father. Away 
with such inconsistency ; I am sick of it. The!whole scheme is a 
libel upon the wisdom, the justice, the truth, the love of God. 

Any way, I am totally unconscious of having been created a 
criminal. I had nothing to do with Adam’s sin, and certainly shall 
not regard myself as guilty simply because the creeds say so. I can, 
therefore, no longer sing, as I used to do when I was a youngster, to 
the tune /ob— 

** Lord! I am vile, conceived in sin, 

Was born unholy and unclean,” 
simply because I cannot believe what the words assert. And if the 
upholders of this doctrine, those who adhere to it in its entirety, 
were directly charged with being “ vile” and “ unclean,” I fear their 
blood would soon be up, and they would be ready to dispute the 
assertion with physical force. Any way, I do not think I am “ vile,” 
because I am sensible of yearnings and aspirations after the good 
and true. I try to think good thoughts, to attribute to my fellow- 
men pure motives, and wish to see mankind virtuous and happy. I 
am persuaded, therefore, and the fleeting years only intensify the 
conviction, that if Father Adam committed the sin attributed to him, 
and all his descendants sinned in him, and consequently partook of 
his guilt, and thus rendered themselves liable to everlasting punish- 
» ment in hell—then I must decline to admit that I am one of this 
Adam’s descendants. 


Che apethod of Jesus in Ceaching the Knowledge 
of God. 


ESUS CHRIST’S method of leading His hearers to reason for 
themselves upon the character and the probable dealings of 
God with men is exactly contrary to any attempt to lay down 
definitions and fix limits to our knowledge of God. It is a method 
in the highest degree suggestive, intimating to us that, by working 
on these same lines, more and more grains of knowledge may be 
added to the heap. Jesus begins by assuming that God has human 
affections, that He is bound by ties, and moved by motives, precisely 
as is the human heart. Thereupon He takes hold of everything 
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around Him that comes to hand, to form similes of the Divine 
character, and bids us reason about God from analogy. 

Thus, in Matth. v. 45, we see every morning God’s sun to rise 
upon good and bad men alike; the blessings of His rains come down 
upon all. These facts, which were to the Stoic philosopher an 
argument for the indifference of the gods, are in Jesus’s hands proofs 
of God’s largeness of heart ; and we are warned that He will expect 
from us the same ungrudging and active goodness towards all our 
fellow-creatures. 

In Matth. vi. 1-6 and 16-18, we are told to observe that God 
watches over His children to reward their actions. But we are re- 
minded that every wise father keeps his rewards for the modest and 
retiring; while to those who have obtrusively pushed themselves into 
notice He says, “ Ye have had your reward.” 

In Matth. vi. 8, the ostentatious repetition of prayers is reproved 
in like manner. 

In Matth. vi. 14, God’s forgiveness of us is made conditional 
upon our forgiving our fellow-creatures. Here, and in several other 
cases, our own rude notions of what is justice among men are given 
to us as a first beginning of true ideas of Christ’s dealings with us. 
The parable of the slave who owed ten thousand talents contains 
the same teaching (Matth. xviii. 35). 

In Matth. vi. 26-30, the birds of the air, who fly about and pick 
up their food without anxiety, and the lilies that spring up and 
blossom without labour, are pointed out to us as an assurance of 
God’s providing care over all His creatures. Their trustfulness is to 
_ be the pattern of our trust ; while, at the same time, we are bidden 
to rate ourselves as much nearer to God’s love than the birds, and of 
a much more lasting value in His eyes than the lilies and the fading 
grass. Whence we are told to infer that we may expect a much 
larger share of God’s attention than they enjoy. By our observation 
of what He is doing, in one part of His creation, we are to argue 
what He will do elsewhere. This was a favourite argument with 
Jesus. It is given to us, with a change of examples, in the reference 
to the two sparrows sold for a farthing, and to the numbering of the 
hairs of our heads in Matth. x, 29-31. 

Matth. vii. 1-—Judge not, condemn not, others; else how can 
ye hope to escape God’s condemnation? In verse 2 (compare 
Luke vii. 37-38) we are told that the same measure we pay to others 
shall be repaid to us. And we are gently reminded that God’s 
rewards and judgments are in very many cases given to us through 
our fellow-creatures, when it is promised that “‘good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, will men give into 
your bosom.” 

Matth. vii. 7-8—According to the common experience of life, 
asking leads to granting, seeking leads to finding. Ask ye, therefore, 
of God, and expect to receive from Him. And in order to str 
our confidence that most assuredly God does not mock His children 
with a semblance of giving what they ask for, we are reminded that 
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not even an earthly father will in this way deceive his helpless 
infants. From our feelings towards our own children we are to 
understand how God feels towards his offspring. 

The parable of the hundred sheep upon the mountains appeals 
to the same principle (Matth. xviii. 12). From the anxiety of the 
ordinary shepherd to save the lost sheep, we are to understand God’s 
yearning love for his wandering ones. He rejoices over the mis- 
guided child, that is brought back, more than for the ninety-and-nine 
that went not astray. Thus we are bidden to take heart, and believe 
that it is not God’s will that even one of His little ones shall be lost. 
The parable of the woman having a hundred pieces of silver gives 
the same teaching (Luke xv. 8). When the prodigal son returns to 
his home the father runs out himself to meet him, falls upon his neck 
and kisses him (Luke xv. 20). God’s readiness to forgive the re- 
penting sinner is nowhere more strongly or more touchingly argued 
than in this parable. 

The parable of the landowner hiring labourers to work in his 
vineyard (Matth. xxi. 1) is intended to silence those who grumble 
because God’s blessings seem to them unfairly allotted. The purposes 
of the master are beyond the servants’ finding out; and may not God 
do what He will with His own ? 

Luke xiii. 1-5 turns in like manner upon the ever-recurring 
questions of God’s meaning in sending calamities. These questions 
the writer of the Book of Job tried in ancient days to answer. 

The fig-tree planted in the vineyard (Luke xili. 6) gives us some 
thoughts on God’s forbearing patience and His persevering efforts to 
bring us round to duty. But (Luke xiii. 5) this patience of God 
must not be abused by His children; for there may come a day when 
the door will be shut, and when it will be too late to ask for admit- 
tance. The parable of the ten virgins in Matth. xxv., and of the 
wedding feast in Luke xiv. 12, are versions of the same grave warning. 

In Luke xi. 5-8, the parable of the friend who came to borrow 
three loaves, and in Luke xviii. 1-8, the parable of the unjust judge, 
are teachings on perseverance in prayer. Even if, with our discon- 
tent, we should think God slow in hearing, we are to persevere in 
asking Him still. 

Under the figure of the domestic slave who waits at table upon 
his master (Luke xvii. 7-10) our duty of serving God in humbleness 
is urged upon us. 

While studying, in this way, inward truths under outward figures, 
we must always keep in mind the imperfection of the instrument. 
Usually the parable or comparison has but one point of complete 
resemblance; in all else the image is inadequate. Hence the 
repetition of various images, each adding something to the mental 
picture. 

When, by their means, we have got the central spiritual fact 
impressed upon the mind, parable teaching has done its appointed 
work. We are not expected to find a spiritual analogy in every 
feature of detail. 
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IQotices of Books. 


The Rich Man and Lazarus (Southwell). This is one of the 
“Rainbow Tracts,” a series edited by Rev. W. Leask, D.D., and 
designed to advocate the doctrine of “conditional immortality.” 
We have no sympathy with this doctrine, which interests us only as 
showing that the moral instincts of Christian men can no longer 
tolerate the belief in endless torments. In itself, the notion of 
‘conditional immortality” is a makeshift. Like the rainbow, under 
which no man yet has found the fancied golden key, it is illusory. 
Dr. Leask treats the parable of the rich man and Lazarus as having 
nothing to do with death at all. ‘ Fact,” he says, “it cannot be. 
Otherwise, you have the extraordinary thought of angels carrying a 
dead man, a loathsome corpse, to the bosom of Abraham.” This, 
at any rate, is very childish stuff. However, we are told that, in the 
case of the rich man, ‘‘ died” simply means that he lost his wealth ; 
while in the case of Lazarus, it means “he died to his sores, and 
obtained health; to his poverty, and obtained wealth.” In other 
words, the temporal situations of the pair were reversed. And then 
we are further informed that Lazarus means the Gentiles, and the 
rich man the Jews. Conjectural emendaticn being thus freely 
resorted to, everything of course reads smoothly enough. For, as 
Bishop Middleton says, “who, with an unlimited licence of inven- 
tion, would recommend a reading which does not entirely suit” his 
purpose? Dr. Leask draws a very excellent moral from the parable, 
as altered in its essential features by his ingenuity; but upon the 
parable, as it stands in the Gospel, he sheds no light. 

New Church Almanac and Year Book, 1883. Compiled by Jas. 
Speirs. (Speirs: Bloomsbury Street.) The New Church people, or 
Swedenborgians, are a little folk, and possess no important influence 
as a religious community. They have 70 churches, of which 63 are 
connected with their Conference ; the total membership of these 63 
churches being 5,390. Lancashire contains 25 of their churches,’ Lon- 
don has rr. In Ireland they make no appearance. They support 
no less than eleven mission and tract societies, besides a college, a 
temperance society, and an orphanage. Though as an organised 
body they count for scarcely anything in the religious life of Great 
Britain, yet they do good service in circulating the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. They cannot boast of him as their founder, 
for they do not profess to have taken any steps to establish a church 
for the fostering of his ideas, till he had been more than eleven years 
in his grave. But they may justly claim the gratitude of all thought- 
ful Christians, for the sedulous pains which they employ in placing 
his writings within easy reach of modern readers. Swedenborg had 
a rich mind; and though it may be impossible to swallow his system 
as a whole, few writers on subjects of morals and theology are more _ 
suggestive, or better worth a place on the shelves of those who are — 
willing to digest what they read. He made ludicrous mistakes, 
and then, in his interpretations of Scripture, through defective 
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in the original languages and modes of expression of the sacred 
writers. But when he deals with matters which involve a knowledge 
of human nature, and an insight into things purely spiritual, he 
speaks with the authority of a remarkably enlightened conscience, 
and a singularly pure and gifted intelligence. He is always trans- 
parently sincere, and his deeds as well as his words recommend the 
disinterested life of gentleness and goodness. He had the high 
advantage of a scientific education and experience, and turned his 
knowledge of physiology to good account in his psychological 
researches. He was too matter-of-fact to be a genuine mystic; but 
this makes him all the more generally serviceable as an ethical and 
religious teacher. 

The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore T. Munger, Author of “ On 
the Threshold.” (Ward, Lock & Co.) This American writer’s 
earlier book we have not seen, but it consists, we understand, of 
talks to young people on the conduct of life. For such a work the 
writer appears to possess exceptional qualifications. His moral feel- 
ing is very true ; he has an instinst for character; his logic is that of 
common sense; and there is plenty of colour in his style. The 
avowed object of the volume before us is to present the positive 
spiritual aspects of what, for lack of a better name, the writer is 
content to call the New Theology. With the exception of an intro- 
ductory essay, which is not the strongest part of the book, it consists 
of a series of sermons, and very admirable and timely sermons they 
are. From the pulpit of what denomination they were delivered 
there is nothing to tell us ; but their author belongs to one of that 
growing class who make it their business to infuse a new spirit into 
their evangelical teachings, and to free the popular theology from 
obnoxious elements, while retaining the great central affections which 
cling with saving power to Christ and the Bible. In one passage he 
shows himself a little anxious to separate himself from critics of “the 
Unitarian school.” But by “the Unitarian school” he means that 
class of Unitarians who construe the Bible as teaching the dogmas 
of so-called “ orthodoxy,” and reject it accordingly, at least in part. 
With such Unitarians we have as little sympathy as the author of this 
volume, and quite concur with him in his remarks upon Dr. Ellis’s 
recent and rash assertion that “the Bible is an orthodox book.” It 
is convenient for liberal spirits like Mr. Munger that there are 
Unitarians of this sort, whose eccentricities he may safely repudiate, 
and thus apparently keep himself clear of the Unitarian position. 
The whole spirit, tone, and substance of his book is Unitarian and 
nothing else. And we cannot better describe it than by saying that 
it is a very fine and thorough exposition of the evangelical side of 
Unitarian Christianity. It recalls, indeed it often echoes, the best 
work of Channing and Ware. Of course there is no polemic here 
against the doctrines of the Trinity and the vicarious sacrifice ; nor 
is there a mere omission of such topics. The place of the old views 
is supplied by new teaching. But to Unitarians the teaching is not 
new : it is simply that to which they have steadily witnessed, amid 
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much obloquy, ever since they had a separate being. But let us hear 
his own words :— 

‘* The formal trinity and the formal unity, the more barren conception of the 
two, pass away, and God in Christ, filling the mould of humanity to the full, 
becomes a great illuminating truth, We may or may not pronounce the ancient 
phrases, but we need no longer hesitate to say, ‘ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ 
meaning a paternal heart and will at the centre, a sonship that stands for humanity, 
a spiritual energy that is the life of men, and through which they come into freedom 
and righteousnes, ... So of the atonement: it contains a truth that mankind 
has never been willing to live without, and yet it has always been putting on new 
forms and yielding a richer life. It is the most elastic of the doctrines, capable of 
very lowand very high expression, The conception of it that prevailed two hundred 
years ago shocks us of to-day. And more recent views of it as a matter of penal 
satisfaction and substitution, and as a mere contrivance for the expression of the 
divine feeling, no longer feed spiritual life ; and so we are struggling towards St. 
Paul’s and Christ’s own statement of it as containing the law, and method of life 
for every man: ‘ He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’ We are getting 
to read this truth as meaning Christ formed in us, a law and way of life. And just 
as the older conceptions fade out, and the greater ones dawn, is there not only a 
deeper spiritual life, but a plainer co-ordination between the life they beget and the 
necessities of human nature ” (pp. 60, 61). 

There is no mistaking the meaning of this ; nor will it be objected 
to as vague except by heresy-hunters, who may be disappointed that 
the author does not think it his duty to walk straight into their 
meshes. 

It is worth while to consider the reasons which keep open-eyed 
and spiritual Christians of Mr. Munger’s type from practical associa- 
tion with the Unitarian fellowship. Such men really belong to us. 
But for the influence of our writers, they could not have arrived at 
the ground they occupy. And in the days of Channing’s early great- 
ness, they would have stood naturally and inevitably by our side. 
That they now hold aloof, is due to two principal causes. The tone of 
the religious sentiment in churches still called “orthodox” is so far 
modified (largely under the strong pressure of the results of Unitarian 
thought and writing) that men may now be tolerated and even 
welcomed in them, who formerly would have been repudiated and 
probably expelled. And, on the other hand, the Unitarian confes- 
sion of Christ has become, in some quarters, so indistinct as to be 
well-nigh inaudible. Now, if there is one thing more certain than 
another about the future of religion, it is that personal devotion to 
Christ will become not a diminishing factor in it, but an increasing 
power. One of the most characteristic discourses in this volume, is 
that on “Love to the Christ as a person.” Every word of it we 
endorse, and we believe with the author, and with Channing, that 
the influence of this feeling is the real spring of Christian motive 
and character. - OU 

“*For the whole nature follows love. Whithersoever it goes, all the cul ies 


1 

ian 

troop after it. It is the magnet of human nature; where the heart is, there are ‘a 
all the treasures of mind and will and moral nature. . . . Let usnotstrive 


to find any other path for individual or social regeneration ; there is no other path 
Here is the way, the truth, the life. We cannot save ourselves; we cannot 
or will ourselves into the life of God ; we cannot drift into it on the 


We must go by the eternally ordained path of love to Him who is the re 
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of eternal Love, —a Person, —and suffer his love to charm us into a kindred love ; 
we must lay our hearts beside his, that they may learn to beat with the same 
motion ; our wills near his, that they may fall into its harmony” (pp. 126-7). 

A concentration of religion upon this vital and regenerating 
sentiment is what is needed to revive the heart at once of the harshly 
dogmatic “orthodox,” and of the coldly intellectual Unitarian. It 
is the feeling of the love of Christ that makes us human, moral in 
the wider sense, and religious in the highest way. 

‘* Christ is humanity to us, He has hardly any other relation ; He was not a 
father or husband, as son and brother his relation is obscured, his citizenship is 
not emphasised. In a certain sense, it is hardly necessary to have an inspiring 
and saving Christ in these relations ; they enforce themselves, they are still full of 
their original, divine power. Not so, however, when we get outside of these 
domestic and neighbourly instincts. Our relation to humanity at large is so 
blurred, that it fails to enforce its duties. Hence, Christ put himself solely and 
entirely into this relation, the Son of man, the Brother of all men, the Head of 
humanity, and there sets in play the divine forces of universal love and pity and 
sympathy. When our love meets his in the loyalty of faith, we find ourselves 
rightly related to humanity and to God. © Faith in Christ has for one of its main 
ends the proper adjustment of the individual to society. The secret, essential 
_relation of Christ to humanity, and of humanity to God, flows to us along this 
channel of obedient, inspiring love, and so we come to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, and God supremely” (pp. 123-4). 


We have said enough to invite our readers to procure this book 
for themselves. Its immediate popularity among very various sec- 
tions of the Christian Church is a remarkable and encouraging sign. 

An Examination of the Doctrine of the Natural Evolution of 
Mind ; or, The Distinctive Features of Scientific and Spiritual Know- 
ledge. An Address delivered in Manchester New College, London, at 
the opening of its o&th Sesston, on Tuesday, Oct. 2nd, 1883. By 
Charles B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. (Williams & Norgate.) The doctrine of evolution, 
Professor Upton thinks, explains the development of nature, and to 
this extent “harmonises most completely with Christian theism ;” 
but fails to account for the origin of mind and will, and when treated 
as if it were applicable in this department, becomes utterly incom- 
patible with Christianity. Here Professor Upton should have defined 
his terms. He should have stated at the outset that by Christianity 
he means solely “sympathy with the moral and spiritual insight 
manifested in the teachings of Jesus,” and that he excludes the 
miraculous element. ‘This comes out on page 6, where he discusses 
the position of Priestley, by whom “a view of human nature, not 
greatly dissimilar to that now advanced by Evolutionists, was held in 
conjunction with firm adhesion to the Christian religion.” Priestley, 
it seems, was so ill-advised as to take the Christian religion i gobo ; 
he did not pick and choose among the contents of the New Testa- 
ment. Hence, unfortunately for Professor Upton’s thesis, Priestley 
found no utter incompatibility between the whole truth of Christianity 
as he understood it, and the whole truth of natural science as he 
understood it. But if he had lived in these enlightened days, “it 
can hardly be doubted,” says Professor Upton, that Priestley would 
have reached a happier frame of mind. He would have begun by 
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rejecting the miraculous element in Christianity, and then he would 
have fallen upon this dilemma: either he must find a new philosophy, 

or he must turn Agnostic. Whichever fate attended him, Professor 
Upton would probably look on at the process with equanimity, for 
either way, as convert or as awful warning, he would illustrate the 
advantages of Professor Upton’s philosophy. Reasoning, however, 
from what we know of the full circle of Priestley’s opinions, we 
incline to think that Professor Upton misjudges the probable effect 

of the removal of Priestley’s belief in the miraculous. Presumably 

he would have fallen back, in that case, upon what he recognised as 
natural religion, and owned as introductory to Christianity. He 
would have become a Deist, not an Agnostic, and would have been 

as far from intuitionalism as ever. And we cannot help thinking 
that to offer, as Professor Upton does, the alternative of a scientific 
Atheism or “an intuitional Christianity,” is a somewhat blind proceed- 
ing. It has served the purpose of Rome to say, “You must join me, or 
join the Atheists ;” but the intuitionalists will hardly be able to make 
much capital out of a similar alternative. They have not hitherto 
been very successful either in keeping men out of Agnosticism, or in 
reclaiming Agnostics. Their views suit a certain class of minds; but 

we see no sign of their making any impression on the ranks of 
scientific scepticism. Nor is the reason very far to seek. It is the 
misfortune of views such as these, that they will strike most people 

as being thorough in neither direction. They are neither thorough 

in going all lengths with the evolutionist, nor are they thorough in 
accepting the complex whole of the New Testament teaching. Pro- 
fessor Upton’s pages present us with two contrasts to his own position ; 
there is Rev. Minot J. Savage’s platform, and there is that of the 
theologians of the Church Congress. Mr. Savage is thorough-going 

in his adoption of the evolution doctrine; the Church Congress is 
thorough-going in its maintenance of historical Christianity. Pro- 
fessor Upton shakes his head at Mr. Savage, telling him he has no 
business with a healthy moral tone, and that it is logically inconsis- 
tent on his part to retain any sense of justice, since these excellent 
things are the exclusive property of “an entirely different philosophy.” 
On the other hand, he pats the Church Congress most approvingly 

on the back. Unlike Dr. Priestley, the leading speakers at this 
righteous conclave know just how far to go with the evolutionists ; 
accordingly, Professor Upton forgets to blame them for including 
among the supports of faith the miracles and the resurrection of 
Jesus. We are disposed, for our own parts, to think that quite too 
much is made of the alleged moral perils and moral safeguards of 
conflicting philosophies of human nature. Each way of looking at 
the problem has an element of truth in it. None but ashallow 
philosophy has yet made all difficulties plain and clear. The mystery 
of self-contradiction, which makes the seventh chapter of St. Paul to — 
the Romans so profound a transcript of human experience, is 
moved neither by Mr. Savage’s short cut, nor by Professor Uptc 
short cut. But whatever be the philosophical account of the ma’ 
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which we prefer, and our preference will be largely determined by 
temperament and education, the facts remain acknowledged by all, 
that, as a rule, man has a conscience, however he got it; and some 
power of moral improvement, however limited. It does not appear 
to us that, in actual working, the maintenance of an out-and-out 
necessarian philosophy paralyses the nerve of moral action, or destroys 
the sensibility of moral judgment. Probably it ought to do so; but 
the predicted effects refuse to follow. Neither does it seem that the 
enthusiasm of an out-and-out free-will philosophy gives moral power, 
or guarantees any special fineness of moral perception. It is very 
sad that it should not; but we must take things as they are. And 
it is perhaps no hindrance to the cause of truth that we may feel safe 
in pursuing our psychological inquiries, without taking too seriously 
the dreadful threats of moral disability with which Professor Upton 
warns us against carrying evolution too far. The odium metaphysicum 
is scarcely more favourable to unbiassed enquiry than the odium 
theologicum. We feel more sympathy with Professor Upton’s 
psychology, than with that of his opponents ; but we see intellectual 
difficulties on both sides, and moral dangers on neither. While, as 
regards the theological aspect of the dispute, we are sufficiently 
behind the age to feel grateful with Priestley, and, we may add, with 
Channing, for facts and sanctions brought within our knowledge by 
such antiquated writers as those who composed the New Testament. 


Lines 
Suggested by Longfellow’s ‘* bpperion.” 


ALONE on the pitiless sea, 
Where the sea birds scream and the winds make moan, 
And white surges swell the wild minstrelsy ; 
Alone, alone ! 
Alone on the mountain peak, 
Far up, where no hardy pine hath grown, 
Where never did chamois its pasture seek ; 
Alone, alone! 
Alone ’mid the ruined glory 
Of cities to byegone ages known, 
Whose busy life is preserved in story ; 
Alone, alone! 
Alone in the crowded mart 
Where the busy life of to-day goes on, 
But none in the wanderer’s life takes part: 
Alone, alone! 
Alone with a sad, sweet thought, 
The memory of a bright hope flown, 
And a life with that lingering sorrow fraught, 
Alone, alone! 
YT. Av, 
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Devotional Ertracts. 


O SATISFY US WITH THY MERCY, O Gop, not only that we may be 
easy and at rest within ourselves, which we can never be while we 
lie under Thy wrath ; but that we may rejoice and be glad, not only 
for a time upon the first indications of Thy favour, but for all our 
days, though we are to spend them in the wilderness. Those that 
make Thee, O God, their chief joy, as their joy may be full, so it 
may be constant, even in this vale of tears. ’Tis their own fault if 
they are not glad all their days, for Thy mercy will furnish them with 
joy in their tribulations, and nothing can separate them from it. 
Make us glad according to the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us ; 
let the days of our joy in Thy favour be as many, as the days of our 
pain for Thy displeasure have been, and as pleasant as those days 
have been gloomy. Lord! Thou usest to set the one over against 
the other, do so in our case; let it suffice that we have drunk so 
long of the Cup of Trembling, put now into our hands the Cup of 
Salvation. So may God’s people reckon the returns of Thy loving 
kindness a sufficient recompense for all their troubles. 

Rev. Matth. Henry. 


SEND US HELP FROM THY HOLY PLACE, O Gop, according to our 
need, for the daily warfare against sin. Arm us, Lord, with the 
armour of grace, against all the assaults of wickedness. May we 
be ever watchful against temptation, giving no advantage to it by 
our carelessness or lightness, but walking ever in the light of Thy 
presence, and holding communion with Thee in our souls. 

Dr. Vaughan. 


SANCTIFY TO US THE MARAH WATERS of affliction ; by faith may 
we pluck a branch from Christ, the Tree of Life; then shall the 
bitter waters of affliction be in some measure acceptable and always 
profitable. Give us the true disposition of heaven-bound travellers, 
who look upon themselves as pilgrims and strangers on earth. 
Teach us and the dear children of our affectionate care, and all our 
domestics and friends, to look on this world as the wilderness and 
not as our home. We thank God that we have wells of living water, — 
even the word and ordinances of our God, from which we may draw — 
the waters of spiritual and divine consolation. Let none among us 
despise these sacred wells, and may we be prevented from applying 
to broken cisterns for comfort. Fletchers Family Devotion, — 


OE a we 


Pity, Goop Gop, AND RELIEVE all that are in affliction a 
sorrow ; all that are in pain and suffering, distress of mind or bo 
from whatever cause. Communicate to them the support anc 
solation of which they stand in need. Show Thyself to be a 
to the fatherless, and the widow’s God, a very present Help 
time of adversity, a Refuge to the forlorn and forsaken, and 
of those who know no friend on earth. Wr 
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bints for Sunday School Lessons. 


4th. November.—TRuE Happiness. 


Text,—‘* The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him; and he will show 
them his covenant.”—Psalm xxv. 14, 


Reading.—Matt. v. 1-16. Who are the Blessed? 


Lesson.—The Sermon on the Mount is the opening of the new ‘‘ covenant,” and 
the beatitudes draw the character of real and satisfying happiness, the 
portrait of Christ himself, the picture of the true Christian. 


112h November.—OuR THREE-FOLD Duty. 


Text.—‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.”—Micah vi. 8. 


Reading.—Matt. vi. 1-18. What is Righteousness ? 


Lesson.—Verse 1 (revised version) speaks generally of ‘‘righteousness,” and its 


inward character, Then follow the three branches of duty—alms, 
prayer, fasting; in other words (1) active and kindly usefulness, (2) 
sincere, humble, and forgiving worship, (3) cheerful control of selfish 
appetite. 


18th November.—HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS. 


Text,—‘* Set your mind on the things that are above, not on the things that are 
upon the earth.” —Col. iii. 2. 


Reading.—Matt. vi. 19-34. What are the true Treasures ? 


Lesson.—The great difference between one character and another depends on what 
rules in the heart. We have outward needs, for which we must provide, 
but even for these, our ultimate trust is in God’s providence. We are 
more apt to forget, and therefore it is of more importance to remind 
ourselves that we have spiritual needs, and that these should hold the 
first place, in our plan of life. 


25th November.—CHARACTER. 


Text,—** Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” —Matt. vii. 21. 


Reading.—Matt. vii. 16-29. What is the test of Goodness? 


Lesson.—This is a chapter of contrasts—grapes and thorns, good trees and rotten, 
talkers and workers, hearers and doers. The test of character is in 
results; and results cannot come without real earnest faith, and 
persevering and instructed action, 
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Co Correspondents. 


IrtsH INTELLIGENCE.—Correspondents who kindly send us Items 
of Intelligence for publication, are again respectfully reminded that, 
unless they reach the Désciple Office, Linenhall Works, Belfast, by 
the 20th of the month, we cannot guarantee their prompt insertion. 


Grish Antelligence. 


WE are pleased to see amongst the 
successful candidates at the recent exa- 
minations in the Royal University of 
Treland, for the degree of M.D., the 
name of Mr. Joseph McNinch, who 
is the youngest son of Mr. John 
McNinch, Hightown, Kilwaughter, 
Larne. Dr. M‘Ninch was a student of 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, and a 
memberof the First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast. Among the graduates in Arts, a 
high place in the honour list is taken by 
Mr. Herbert D. Darbishire, whose 
career at the Queen’s College has been 
exceptionally distinguished, he having 
carried off, we believe, every scholar- 
ship that was open to him. Mr, 
Darbishire, B.A., is the son of Herbert 
Darbishire, Esq., a prominent member 
of the Second Congregation, Belfast. 
We note also with pleasure in the B.A. 
list the name of Mr. J. J. W. Savage, 
whose father is a leading member of the 
Remonstrant Church, Newry. Among 
those who have passed the Matriculation 
Examination is Mr. Joseph Miskimmin, 
son of Rev. John Miskimmin, of Grey- 
abbey; we learn with much satisfaction 
that he is intending to pursue his studies 
with a view to his father’s profession. 
BEL¥asT.—On the afternoon of Sun- 
day, 14th October, the Annual Harvest 
Festival was held in the First Presby- 
terian Church, which was crowded with 
Sunday scholars and their friends. The 
building was suitably decorated by 
skilful hands, with great taste, speci- 
mens of wheat, flowers, fruit, and in- 
viting products of the soil, being 
grouped and arranged with great care. 
Above the pulpit were the words, beauti- 
fully worked in leaves and moss, ‘‘ This 
is the Gift of God,” a text which formed 
the subject of the address on the occasion.,_ 
The childrens’ hymns were heartily 
sung, and the choir rendered a harvest 
anthem with much power and spirit, 


DowNnpaTRIcK.—A course of lec- 
tures on Sunday evenings is beginning 
in the First Presbyterian Church this 
month, We are very glad to see that 
Rev. D. Gordon will take the subject 
of Martin Luther, on the 11th instant, 
following this up, on successive Sun- 
days, by lectures on Protestantism, the 
Clergy, and the Church. 

DunmurrY.—Rev. T. H. M. Scott 
has just brought to a close his usual 
course of summer Sunday-evening ser- 
vices. The meetings were held in farm- 
yards, barns, lofts, country cottages, 
and, when weather served, in the open : 
air, and extended from the month of 
May till the beginning of October. 
Some new districts of country were 
entered on this year, and the attendance 
in all instances was most pleasing and ; 
encouraging. In the majority of cases, | 
the proprietors of the places of meeting 
were in no way connected with the ‘ 
Dunmurry congregation. Persons of 
opposite denominations regularly at- } 
tended the services, and in not one 
instance was there sign of hostility to 
the simple statement of ‘‘the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” This is the seventeenth 
year of the holding of these services in 
the neighbourhood of Dunmurry, and 
in none can a more valuable result be 
traced than in the present. The usual 
winter Sunday-evening lectures have 
been resumed in the Meeting-house. 

KILLIncHy.—A course of Sund 
evening lectures is to be delivered i 
the Remonstrant Meeting-house durii 
the winter months, the topics mie 
being of a telling and practical na 
The following ae the aaa 
turers’ names: Nov. 4, Rev. J. 
11, W. O. M‘Gowan; Dec. 
Napier; 9, Rev. A. Gord 
Rey. J. Dickson; 13, Rev 
Feb. 3, Rev. J. A. Ke 
Miskimmin ; + 2, 1 


9, Rev. H. M‘Gowan; 30, Rev. T. 
Dunkerley. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER. —The Rev. J. J. 
Wright will conclude his ministry here 
at the end of the year, and remove to 
Cradley, where he is to assist and pro- 
bably to succeed Rev. W. Cochrane, 
whose health for some time has been 
much broken, to the great grief of his 
friends. Mr, Wright’s resignation at 
Mountpottinger has been received with 
strong feelings of regret. He has worked 
there with remarkable ability, assiduity, 
and success, conquering the difficulties 
of his position, freeing the congregation 
from the incubus of a building debt, 
obtaining the erection of a new school- 
room, and the refitting of the interior of 
the house of worship, putting much vigour 
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into the associated institutions, and 
attaching to himself and his ministry an 
intelligent and energetic body of young 
people. We sympathise with the 
Mountpottinger friends in their loss, 
and trust that they will now hold well 
together, and be fortunate in their’choice 
of a new leader, 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—The Theo- 
logical Library of the Nonsubscribing 
Association is now transferred to 29, 
Rosemary Street, where subscribers may 
at any time have books, on application 
to Miss Dickson. The subscription is 
half-a-crown, but students connected 
with the Association pay one shilling 
only. The Library is an extremely 
valuable one, and worthy the support 
of both ministers and the laity. 


Ecclesiastical Summary. 


THE Black Pope, as the General of the 
Society of Jesus is sometimes called, is 
obliged to delegate his functions to a 
Vicar, owing to very old age. Father 
Beckx cannot formally resign, but his 
powers will virtually devolve on Father 
Anton Anderledy, who will eventually 
succeed him. Beckx is a Belgian, and 
has held office for thirty years, succeed- 
ing Father Boothaan, a Dutchman, in 
1853. Latterly it has been unusual to 
elect an Italian to this important post, 
and Anderledy is a Swiss, born at 
Brieg in 1819. Hehas served his order in 
America, and in various parts of Europe, 
‘and since 1870 has been Assistant for 
Germany. At present the total number 
of Jesuits is about 11,000.—Bonnechose, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, died 
on 27th October (the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Servetus), in his eighty- 
fourth year. Originally a lawyer, at 
the age of thirty he placed his eloquent 
voice and logical power at the service of 
the church. He was a figure in French 
olitics, and a strong supporter of the 
Paves temporal sovereignty.—Cardinal 
Manning has gone to Rome ona mission 
connected with Catholic University 
Education. The project of a Roman 
Catholic College at Oxford is again 
spoken of, but of this Manning is no 
advocate.—The Roman Catholic papers 
tell a story of Miss Mary Anderson, an 
American actress of the Roman Catholic 
faith, now engaged at the Lyceum. They 
say that the Prince of Wales was 


anxious to meet her, and that the lady 
declined an introduction, and explained 
her reasons thus : ‘‘ An introduction to 
the Prince of Wales can do me no good 
professionally, and I know very well 
how he regards actors generally. Per- 
sonally, I have always maintained my 
own dignity and self-respect, and I do 
not mean to put myself in any position 
voluntarily where I may be compelled 
to forget them. Therefore, I must de- 
cline to be presented to him. I have 
gone thus far in life without a breath of 
scandal attaching to me, and I do not 
mean now to do anything that might 
change that condition.”—It has been 
decided to erect a porphyry monument 
to Victor Emanuel in the centre of the 
Pantheon at Rome.—Roman Catholics 
are going to keep the anniversary of 
Luther’s birth as a day of fasting and 
prayer. Good. They have some cause 
for humiliation in the retrospect which 
this name suggests. Professor Jannsen, 
of Frankfort, has published a book to 
show that the Reformation was the 
greatest disaster Europe ever experi- 
enced, and that the Church of Rome 
has been the conservator of law, order, 
and true progress in Church and State. 
Also good. For, when the Church of 
Rome invites the verdict of history, 
it is as when a fugitive from justice at 
nei eg surrenders himself to take his 
trial. 

The Dean of York, a distinguished 
person named Purey-Cust, desires the 
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world to know that the keeping of the 
anniversary of Luther’s birth does not 
meet his approval. It had been stated, 
erroneously, as it turns out, that the 
Archbishop of York was going to 
preach a sermon on the occasion in York 
Cathedral (the sermon is to be in West- 
minster Abbey). So the Dean wrote to 
say that he should not attend.—The 
Church Times follows suit, telling us 
that ‘‘no teacher has ever been more 
anti-church” than Luther, ‘‘or has 
worked so powerfully in the generation 
of unbelief,” and that Luther’s teaching 
produced a ‘‘ wild outbreak of vice and 
profligacy.”—Rev. Chas. B. Langdon, 
curate of Plympton St. Mary, has fol- 
lowed suit even more thoroughly than 
this. He has gone over to Rome in 
due form.—On the other hand, Rev. 
H. Lindsay Young, vicar of St. John’s, 
Portsea (an Irishman, we believe), has 
come out as an ultra-Protestant, de- 
nouncing the use of the cross in churches 
as an ‘‘idol,” and saying that ‘‘he 
believed that the instrument of «our 
Saviour’s death partook, not of the 
form of a cross, as was generally ac- 
cepted, but was merely an upright 
stake, and that his hands were nailed 
above his head.”—The Church Con- 
gress at Reading proved, as was antici- 
pated, extremely ‘‘high” in tone, and 
otherwise dull. The most notable 
speech was that of Canon Hole, at the 
Working Men’s Meeting. He electri- 
fied his audience at the outset by first 
facing the occupants of the platform, 
and addressing them ‘‘ My lords of the 
episcopate,” and then turning to the 
body of the hall with the words, ‘‘ My 
lords of the creation; the speech 
_ which followed was exceedingly apt 
and racy.—Simultaneously was being 
held the Centennial Convention of the 
American Episcopal Church, which 
held its first Convention in 1783 with- 
out a bishop, and now reckons sixty 
‘lords of the episcopate.”—Canon 
Westcott is to be the new Canon of 
Westminster. He is 58 years of age; 
preferment has come but slowly to a 
man of his mark, who ranks among the 
very first of New Testament scholars. 
—Rumour has it that Bishop Jackson 
is likely to resign the See of London, 
and be succeeded by Bishop Temple, 
of Exeter, who has long ago put his 
Essays and Reviews heresies behind 
his back, and has just been declari 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s 


sister is on a par with pol y: 
Bishop Jackson, on refreqeay aetna 
be entitled to a third of his present 
income of £10,000 a year, and a 
palace. One of his latest acts has been 
to come out in opposition to Bishop 
Ryle’s view of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. A returned colonial, Bishop . 
Beckles, goes to Scotland to confirm 
the members of Episcopal congrega- 
tions not in communion with the Scot- 
tish Bishops. Accordingly, Bishop 
Jackson snubs him, ‘* The Scottish 
Bishops,” he says, ‘‘are always in- 
vited to meetings of English, Irish, and 
Colonial Bishops at Fulham on the 
Queen’s Accession Day. Bishop Bec- 
kles is not.”—Rev, Arthur William 
Poole has been consecrated at Lam- 
beth, as Bishop for Japan, in presence 
of the Japanese Minister and his suit, 
who were much interested in the cere- 
mony.—Thedisestablished Irish Church 
is very well off in some respects. It is 
able to devote the sum of £20,000 to 
the founding of Exhibitions for divinity 
students at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Each Irish Bishop is to nominate two 
candidates yearly, the Exhibition being 
worth from £30 to £40 for two years. 
—Ritualism is at a discount in Belfast. 
The reporters of the local papers, in 
attempting to describe a harvest festival 
in St. George’s Church, have got con- 
siderably mixed. They agree that 
“the most prominent factor in the 
elaborate design is a ‘rude screen.’””— 
An important blue book has just been 
issued, showing that in England there 
are 14,573 Episcopal Churches, and 
no fewer than 21,343 Nonconformist 
places of worship. The Church Times 
endeavours to beat down this last 
figure, with no great success. It relies 
a good deal on the question of property, 
and claims that buildings in private 
hands ‘‘cannot, by any stretch of 
imagination, be reckoned as places of 
public worship.” Thus, ¢.g., it would 
strike out of the list one of the most 
flourishing Unitarian Churches of the 
metropolis, on the ground that its house 
of prayer is scheduled as a “* Building 
peg Sir James Clarke Law- 
rence, ith more success it is shown 
that, in the mre return, those 
places of worship are net included 
which are not registered for marriagés. — 


With Sani to i 
man’s at upon ido! 
we may observe that Irish 
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are discussing the propriety of the line 
in Lyte’s well-known hymn, “ Hold 
thou thy cross before my closing eyes ;” 
the Wesleyans have already altered it 
to ‘Reveal thyself.”—The Newcastle 
Presbytery has been exercised by the 
question, whether a marriage service 
conducted by a probationer is ecclesias- 
tically regular. That in England it is 
legal, there is no doubt. The circum- 
stances which have raised the point are 
peculiar. - Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, 
who married a couple in August last, 
has filled the Moderator’s chair of the 
English Synod, though he is but an 
elder and probationer. The Presbytery 
did not attempt to settle the difficulty, 
but referred the whole question to the 
consideration of the Synod for legisla- 
tion on the subject.—A new scholar- 
ship, of £10 for six years, has been 
founded in connection with Magee Col- 
lege, to be called the ‘‘Mary Patton 
Memorial Scholarship.”—The late Dr. 
Begg was wealthier than most of his 
order ; he is said to have left a fortune 
of £80,000.—The English Presbyterians 
are desirous of erecting a Matthew 
Henry Memorial Church at Chester, if 
they can raise the money. They cal- 
culate that it would cost some £5,000, 
while they could rebuild their present 
edifice for £850. Considering that 
Matthew Henry’s own Meeting-house 
still stands in Chester, in excellent 
preservation, and that the good com- 
mentator, though theoretically a Pres- 
byterian, was neither a subscriber nor 
a Calvinist, perhaps the best memorial 
of him which the Presbyterians could 
institute would be the revision of their 
Confession in accordance with his liber- 
al rendering of evangelical truth.— 
Apropos of the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, Dr. Watts, of Belfast, expresses his 
opinion that ‘‘the Presbyterian theory 
of government, carried out to its result, 
would require that, instead of several 
Assemblies and Synods in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, there should be a 
Synod in England, a Synod in Scotland, 
and one in Ireland, united in one Gen- 
eral Assembly for the - British Isles. 
All the Presbyterian organisations in 
America in the shape of Assemblies 
ought to be simply Synods, and they 
should form a General Assembly for 
the United States and Canada. The 
Presbyterian Churches that were rising 
in Australia should be in one General 


_ Assembly, And all the separate As- 
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semblies should be represented in one 
grand C&cumenical Assembly, repre- 
senting the entire Presbyterian Churches 
of the world.” How long would they 
keep united ?—Already the Established 
Kirk of Scotland contains an important 
section averse to the centralising ten- 
dencies implied in Pan-Presbyterianism, 
and it is considered not impossible that 
the Established Assembly may decline 
to appoint delegates. Dr. Milligan, of 
Aberdeen, would prefer a national 
union which might bring together the 
Kirk and the Scottish Episcopalians ; 
Dr. Story is ‘‘ doubtful of the whole 
policy of the Council ;” Principal Tul- 
loch thinks ‘‘ the bulk of the Established 
clergy at this moment secretly long for 
union, on the basis of a modified Epis- 
copacy, with the Church of England ;”’ 
and Dr. Phin, the recognised leader of 
the Evangelical Establishmentarians, 
argues strongly against the utility of 
the Council.—The sudden death of 
Rey. Lamont Hutchison, of Argyle 
Place Church, Belfast, has removed a 
very modest and estimable man. 

Robert Browning, the poet, was in 
the habit of attending the services, at 
Camden Town Chapel, of Rev. Thomas 
Jones, a Congregationalist preacher of 
genius, who first made his mark as an 
orator in his native Welsh. Browning 
has written an account of his recollec- 
tions, as preface to a new volume of 
Mr. Jones’s sermons, 

The Baptists have lost a man of some 
distinction in Rev. Dr. Ackworth, the 
first President of Rawdon College, who 
died at the good old age of eighty-six. — 
The Baptist Union assembled at Lei- 
cester last month for its autumn gather- 
ing, and the Mayor asked several non- 
Baptist ministers to meet the representa- 
tive men of the body. Among the rest 
came Rev. J. Page Hopps, who before 
he reached his Unitarian freedom was a 
Baptist, and who had some warm words 
of praise for his old friends. Subse- 
quently the vice-president of the Union, 
Mr. Glover, made some rather incohe- 
rent remarks about the changes in the 
religious attitude of those who are 
beyond the pale of ‘‘ orthodoxy,” de- 
claring that ‘‘a man who would have 
been a blatant Atheist 100 years ago was 
to-day a reverent Unitarian, and the 
Unitarian of to-day was an Arian 
believer in the divinity of Christ.” 
There is some truth in this, though it is 
queerly expressed. Arian is not the word 
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that we should choose to designate any 
modern school of Unitarianism, but Mr. 
Glover was no doubt thinking of the 
contrast between the spirit of Channing, 
and that of Belsham, for example.—Mr. 


Spurgeon has characteristically replied’ 


to a correspondent who sent him a 
speech by Rev. C. Heath, Vicar of 
Walkden Moor, who says that Church- 
men cannot see that either the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, or Mr, 
Spurgon himself, are more than laymen. 
Mr. Spurgeon writes: ‘‘Thanks. Mr. 
Heath merely says what many of his 
brethren think. It is amusing. Is the 
dodo extinct? Shall we not require an 
Earlswood in Lancashire? Or is there 
such an institution? If so, give your 
votes where they are much needed.” 

It is the period of the year when 
congresses most: do congregate. The 
Evangelical Alliance has met at Norwich 
under the brisk, cheery chairmanship of 
Henry Birkbeck, the banker, once 
Quaker, now Churchman, who told his 
audience that in neither of his eccles- 
tical stages had he been orthodox, and 
that orthodoxy was often a parasitical 
plant upon Christianity. 

A new recruit has been added to the 
ranks of the Unitarian ministry in the 
person of Rev. Cyril A. Greaves, M.A., 
D.C.L., who has begun active duty at 
Canterbury, where the cause needs a 
strong man to revive it.—The Zcho 
speaks of ‘‘ the recent astonishing suc- 
cess in Bermondsey,” achieved by the 
Unitarians as an intimation to church 
workers that ‘‘ their first care should be 
to infuse a little more brightness into 
the lives of those with whom they come 
in contact.”—Exceptionally sad is the 
death of Rev. Charles John Perry, B.A., 
minister of Hope Street, Liverpool, at 
the early age of thirty-one. Few mini- 
sters have been more deeply beloved, or 
won that love by a character of more 
pure and excellent faithfulness. Death 
has in his case taken away a life of un- 
alloyed usefulness, in the full beauty of 
its best promise. —Thegrandlycelebrated 
centenary of the Great Meeting Sun- 
day Schools at Leicester is an occasion 
which has fitly recalled the abundant 
good which has been effected in our 
civic life by the freely imparted in- 
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not for selfish or denominational ends, 
but for the intellectual and moral advant- 
age of the general community. The 
Sunday Schools of English Unitarians 
have done something for their own 
churches; but far more for a much 
wider public, and it is pleasing to see 
that old scholars gratefully and affection- 
ately appreciate the ‘‘guidance and 
counsel that have helped to make good 
men and good women.”—The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has 
tried this year, for the first time, the 
experiment of an Association Sunday 
(28th Oct.), on which all churches in 
sympathy with its objects were invited 
to join in simultaneous collections. The 
results of the invitation are not yet an- 
nounced,—The Council of the Associa- 
tion has voted half the sum needed for 
maintaining Unitarian services for a 
twelvemonth at Rome, under the charge 
of Professor Beisso, whose recent very 
able lectures have excited much interest. 
—The retirement of Mr, Philip Harwood 
from the editorship of the Saturday 
eview has reminded the public that he 
was once a Unitarian minister. He 
preached with great acceptance in Edin- 
burgh, and regularly ministered at 
Bridport and South Place, Finsbury.— 
The Scottish Unitarian Association has 
held encouraging meetings. Rev. 
Christopher Street was welcomed in the 
capacity of travelling lecturer to the 
Association.—Rev. W. C. Gannett, one 
of the ablest and finest hearted of the 
advanced liberals of Western America, 
has resigned his charge at St. Paul, 
Minn., from ‘ considerations of health 
and the claims of other work.” Mr. 
Gannett is well-known in this country 
by his admirable memoir of his father, 
Dr. E. S. Gannett, one of the most 
apostolic Unitarians of the older school. 
—Rev. Dr. Fay has arrived in America, 
and is taking steps, with his accustomed 
vigour, to revive the cause at Los 
Angeles, California, 
The revision of Luther’s Germa 

Bible has reached its first stage, and a 
provisional ‘‘ revised version” will be 
issued in a few weeks,. It is iy 
that after going through the fire of 
criticism, which is certain to be pretty 
freely directed upon it, the revision will 
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The following are the words of a Barrister (and Unirae ——— 
on the above work :— 


aa F% more than twenty years past I have been an assiduous reader of Bye 
sides of the Trinitarian controversy. That controversy involves so 

difficult inquiries, and suggests so many collateral questions, that it is ‘sm poaiil 
to obtain a comprehensive view of it without reading many different books, But 
the real pith of Be matter may be summed up in a simple issue. . . . T 
little book Mr. Spears now .offers omits all minor points in the controversy, and 

wisely limits itself to the discussion of the fundamental question, It discusses i 
so clearly, so concisely, and yet so exhaustively, as to form an invaluable manual 
for all busy readers; whilst its courteous tone and reverent spirit will render it 
acceptable even to those whose views it controverts. I KNOW NO OTHER 
LARGE OR SMALL, WHICH DEALS SO EFFECTIVELY WITH THIS MOST 
SUBJECT,” A 
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Che ‘Hisciple” to its Reavers. 


1 Pera three years, for which the publication of the Disciple was 

originally guaranteed, having now expired, the question of its 
position and future has occupied the careful consideration of its 
managers. ‘That it has had the good fortune to fulfil every generous 
anticipation with which it was launched, they could not venture to 
claim. But they have been encouraged by frequent expressions of 
sympathy and commendation, volunteered from various quarters. 
And if their enterprise has not effected all that was intended, they 
have reason to think that it has, at any rate, done something for 
the cause its promoters have at heart. 

In preparing their plans for another year, the Committee have 
had in view the expressed wishes of many supporters, who consider 
that the Magazine might be improved by being made lighter in 
general character, as well as more distinctively Unitarian in its 
teaching, and denominational in its tone. 

They have arrangements fora Home Circle department (under 
the charge of a special contributor), to consist of brief paragraphs, 
pithy, anecdotical, and bright ; suitable for reading by the fireside. 

Another special contributor has undertaken the superintendence 
of the department of News of our Irish Churches. There will also 
be prepared a special digest of Unitarian news, British and foreign, 
apart from the general Ecclesiastical Summary, Space will be given 
to announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths; and the com- 
pilation of this department will be entrusted to a separate and 
competent hand. 

A series of short papers are promised, called “Steps of Belief,” 
in which the leading doctrines of Unitarian Christianity will be stated 
in a simple form. 
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It is not proposed to continue at present the Notes of Sunday- 
school Lessons. 

No change is considered desirable in the size or type of the 
Disciple ; but the page will be lightened by opening out the lines, 
as in this specimen. 

Contributors, at their option, may append any signature they 
please to their articles, or leave them unsigned. 

These are the chief arrangements which it is proposed to carry 
out, in the event of the JDysczf/e entering upon another year. 
Whether this will be the case or no, must depend upon the degree 
of support which our subscribers are willing to continue tous. A 
Circular is now being issued, the returns to which will decide the 
Committee to go on with the Magazine, or to discontinue it. 


John Locke. 


BAPTISED 29TH AUGUST, 1632. DiED 28TH OCTOBER, 1704. 


ERY different in all respects are the three writers whose names 
we have singled out as, to some extent, representing the in- 
fluences which most powerfully moved the religious life of our country 
in the latter half of the 17th century. In Milton we behold and 
revere the completeness of a serene and stately nature, wearing the air 
of freedom like a robe, and fitly giving forth the glorious utterances 
of his mind and muse in nervous Latin and majestic English poetry 
and prose. Baxter seems a school-man born out of due place. His 
piercing intellect wastes its acumen in subtle theological disputations 
of a nature to drive men apart, instead of bringing them together, as 
he fondly believed to be possible, and hoped would be the result. 
We feel his fine heart warmly beating through the armour of con- 
troversy. We are braced and made better by his transparent sincerity, 
and his high nobility of purpose and of patience. We marvel at the 
peculiarly vivid eagerness which wings his appeal, until we know that 
he spake and lived as one treading habitually on the very edge of 
death. Yet, with all his greatness, he leaves upon us a painful, almost 
a pathetic sense of disappointment and disproportion. 

And now we come to Locke, in whom we shall seek in vain for 
the sublime or the enthusiastic. No poet or preacher is he, but a 
calm philosopher; grave with Milton, but with none of Milton’s 
august and lofty height ; homely with Baxter, but in a dry, unimagina- 
tive way ; placid in his disposition ; gentle, rather than genial, in his 
bearing ; exact, with a certain quaintness, in his style and thought ; 
and unmoved by any deep emotion or affection throughout his long 
life. His nephew and biographer even apologises for introducing 
extracts from some of his early letters written from abroad ; as though 
the subsequent dignity of the philosopher ran in danger of being com-— 
promised by the graphic sketches of manners and of men, which show 
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that young Locke kept his eyes open, and could well depict an odd 
or a striking scene upon occasion. 

Milton and Baxter were men essentially of the Commonwealth. 
The force and fire of the age of Cromwell enteredinto them. Baxter 
never knew how much he owed to it. To Milton it was confessedly 
an ageof gold. Locke, who came into the world seventeen years later 
than Baxter, was essentially a man of the Revolution. Till that event 
took place, Locke was a man before his time. Not till its effects had 
begun to be apparent, did Locke publish what he had long been quietly 
thinking, and had already partly prepared in writing. 

A Somersetshire man by birth, Locke was descended from an old 
and well-connected family of London mercers; one of whom, also John 
Locke, served as Sheriff of London in the first year of Edward IV. 
The father of our philosopher had inherited a little estate at Wrington, 
which he did not improve by his attachment to the cause of his 
country’s liberties. He became a captain in the Parliamentary army, 
and was killed at the siege of Bristol, when Fairfax stormed it in 1645. 

Locke was accustomed to speak of his father with a peculiar 
gratitude and reverence. It seems that, though he kept his son at a 
great distance while a child, as he grew up he admitted him to more 
familiarity and companionship, till at last they lived together rather as 
friends than upon a footing of awe and submission. ‘This, in an age 
when the bonds of parental authority were far from being relaxed, is 
no small evidence of the father’s affectionate good sense ; and con- 
sidering that young Locke was but just thirteen years old when he 
lost the benefit of that confiding relationship, the remembrance of 
which he prized so highly, it says much for the intelligence and manly 
tone of the lad. 

After being carefully educated under an Independent tutor, he 
entered as student of Christ Church, when the great Independent, 
Dr. John Owen, was Dean. Somewhat later he came under latitudin- 
arian influences, and was a great admirer of the sermons of 
Dr. Benjamin Whichcote, the only one of the Cambridge Platonists 
who became eminent as a London preacher. While preserving the 
healthy tone of that vigorous school of freedom in which he had been 
nurtured, Locke was saved by this variety of experience from any 
special narrowness of view which might attach to it. 

When Locke was at Oxford the spirit of the school-men was still 
dominant. Everything went by authority. Science, philosophy, 
theology, all were governed by ancient precedents, and weighed down 
by the dead burden of prescriptive opinion. No wonder that Oxford 
possessed few charms for this keen-eyed, examining, inquisitive youth. 
What attraction could the whole range of its pretended studies have 
for one whose disposition, training, and tendencies were all foreign 
to its cherished methods? He used to say he owed little to Oxford, 
and lost much time there. Pure scholarship never acquired the hold 
upon his mind which it gained upon Milton’s; and while Baxter would 
have revelled in the subtleties of the Oxford dialectic, Locke con- 
fidently dismissed them as simply so much beating the air. 
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There was, however, a French thinker, René Des Cartes (just 
dead a year, when Locke entered Christ Church in 1651), under the 
influence of whose books the young man fell. At once he hailed the 
writings of Des Cartes, as vastly more congenial to his temperament 
and his predilections, than the traditional studies of Oxford. The 
originality of the method of Des Cartes delighted his mind, and Jent 
it a lasting stimulus, although the precise conclusions which his 
master reached were in many cases never accepted by him. Des 
Cartes laid the foundation of rational speculation in the mind of 
Locke, but he developed it himself in his own way. 

Three careers opened themselves before our young student when 
he left the University, and entered the world an Oxford graduate. 
He rejected them all. Preferment in the Church was at his command 
through the patronage of the Duke of Ormond. But he could not 
make up his mind about becoming a clergyman And here again 
comes out the character of the man. Milton, in similar circum- 
stances, chafed against the restraint of an intellectual bondage, and 
refused to “subscribe himself slave.” Baxter loved the Church, and 
would fain have been her servant till death ; he scrupled at none of 
her doctrines ; but there were points of order and discipline to which 
he could not in conscience conform. Locke tells us that he shrank 
“ from putting himself into a calling that would not leave him.” He 
coveted the unpledged distentanglement of an independent English 
gentleman. For the same reason he would not tie himself to the 
profession of physic, though his own feeble constitution and ill-health 
led him to study it, and though his skill and proficiency earned him 
the commendation of Sydenham. Nor would he take up the regular 
calling of a diplomatist, though he began public life as secretary to 
the English envoy to the Elector of Brandenburg; and accepted 
employments in several Government offices, some of them yielding 
considerable emoluments, which he honourably relinquished, though 
entreated to retain them, the moment he found himself unequal to 
the full discharge of the duties entrusted to him. 

It is not necessary to say more respecting his personal and private 
history. Throughout it was unsullied by the excesses of party or the 
errors of ambition. He travelled as an invalid in France; and 
found it necessary to avoid the menaces of the Court party by a tem- 
porary exile in Holland, where he learned true notions of toleration. 
The same fleet which brought over the Princess of Orange, in 1688, 
to be crowned Queen of England, brought home John Locke. 
Settling down to a life of literary leisure for the last fifteen years of 
his peaceful existence, he nursed his asthma at Oates, in Essex ; where 
his declining years were enriched with the friendship of such men as 
Sir Isaac Newton, and such women as his neighbour Lady Masham 
(daughter of Dr. Ralph Cudworth). As proof of his European fame, 
it is mentioned that a letter reached him bearing the simple address, 
“To Mr. John Locke, in England.” nl 

Fond of society, but content with the company of a child ; simple 
in his habits; a water-drinker for the benefit of his health, and 
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especially for the preseryation of his eyes; he had few wants, and 
was abundant in his charities. ‘The order and exactness with which 
his affairs were arranged, and his accounts kept, enabled him to do 
much by the husbandry of his time and means. In early life he had 
much to do to restrain a temper naturally hot, but he proved the 
mastery of reason and conscience by subduing this tendency ; and 
while he knew how to show a vein of sarcasm, if it were deserved, he 
was uniformly considerate, especially to the misfortunes and natural 
defects of others, against which he held it a crime to direct the 
cruel force of ridicule. Asa proof of his sympathy, and of his persistent 
love of knowledge of all sorts, we are told that he had a peculiar 
knack of leading even uncultivated people to converse with him on 
what they really understood. With a gardener he would talk about 
gardening, with a mechanic about his trade ; at once ready to please 
others, and to add to his own stores of practical information. Pursu- 
ing his studies and his self-improvement to the last, he calmly passed 
away, at the age of seventy-two, in the fourth year of the 18th century. 

The philosophy of Locke, like the character of the man, was a 
quiet and consistent protest against the dominion of pedantry, and 
the dangers of dogmatism, in every field of human speculation and 
acquirement. The circumstance which gave rise to his “ Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding,” bears witness both to its practical 
character, and to the humble attitude of mind in which it originated. 
In the epistle to the reader, which he prefixed to the work, he tells 
us that having, in company with five or six friends, been engaged in 
the discussion of another subject, he was made to feel the necessity 
of a preliminary enquiry “ to examine our own abilities, and see what 
objects our understandings were or were not fitted to deal with”; in 
other words, to ascertain the grounds, and determine the limits of 
knowledge, in the mind itself. The treatise to which this train of 
thought conducted did not see the light till 1690, twenty years after 
it was first written; and in successive editions it was revised and 
enlarged, till it represented at length Locke’s fullest and maturest 
account of the methods whereby human knowledge is attained. 

The conclusion at which he arrives, is, in its broadest statement, 
that all knowledge is based on experience. In other words, Locke 
sweeps away the doctrine of ideas and principles as innate in the mind 
of man, prior to all action or experience ; and boldly declares that 
from the impressions of the natural senses, and the reflections of the 
mind itself on what it perceives, may be deduced all the knowledge 
and all the beliefs of which men are capable. ‘Let us suppose,” 
says Locke, “the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all 
characters, without any ideas ; how comes it to be furnished? Whence 
comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of: 
man has painted on it with an almost endless variety? Whence 
has it all the materials and reasons of knowledge? To this I 
answer in one word, from experience. In that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. Our observations 
employed either about external, sensible objects, or about the internal 
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operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is 
that which supplies our understanding with all the materials of think- 
ing. These two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring.” 

This was a clear, a practical, an eminently English philosophy, 
and, in the circumstances of the time, a very healthy and needful one. 
Surely, however, like the antiquated dogmatism, against which it 
formed a most welcome protest, it was itself one-sided. Surely it was 
in great and grievous error, when it treated the human being, with all 
his hereditary traits and transmitted tendencies, as a sheet of white 
paper to begin with. Surely it took too little account of that kind of 
experience which is purely mental; and which is in no way derived 
from or dependent on the reports of the outer senses. If we are to 
derive all knowledge from experience, we must allow to experience 
itself a deeper meaning than Locke assigned to it. 

An honest and intelligible philosophy, by educating men’s minds 
to a search for truth, leads them to correct the errors and to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of its originator. So has it been in the case of 
Locke’s method of investigation. While in one direction, and that 
its weakest side, it has been followed up by the arguments of the 
barest sensational school, and been pressed into the service of extreme 
and enslaving conclusions, from which its author would have recoiled 
in genuine repulsion; in other and better directions, its common 
sense views, and its patient handling of involved and subtle questions, 
have proved of the greatest value in the enlightenment and liberation 
of the human mind. Be it remembered always, that the origin of 
Locke’s mental philosophy was the desire to overcome a practical 
difficulty ; that its aim was always directed to a practical conclusion ; 
and then both the merits and the defects, which signalize it, will be 
readily perceived and accounted for. 

We proceed to point out two or three departments, of practical 
and religious importance, in which Locke’s philosophy bore, as it was 
intended to bear, good and solid fruit. 

Politically, it was impossible that the system of thought which 
referred all belief to the ultimate authority of the experience of the 
individual, should not yield characteristic results. With the author- 
ity of the philosophical schools, disappeared from Locke’s system 
every authority that was merely arbitrary and despotic, based on 
nothing better than on an assumed and unintelligible foundation of 
so-called divine right. Constitutional liberty, which the Englishmen 
of Locke’s day had won for themselves, was vindicated by his reason- 
ing ; and shown to be but the application of principles the most solid 
and indestructible. The three celebrated “ Letters concerning Toler- 
ation,” which preceded the “ Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing,” as well as the “Two Treatises of Government,” which followed 
it, were based on the same reverence for one right and one authority, 
the right of the individual mind, the authority of the individual 
experience. wh 

Locke’s ideas of toleration were far in advance of his day. ‘They 
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involve the principles of the most perfect religious and civil equality. 
We can hardly yet be said to have learned them. Even now it 
would be regarded in very many and very influential quarters a heresy 
to say (as Locke boldly and distinctly says), that “there is absolutely 
no such thing under the Gospel as a Christian Commonwealth,” a 
doctrine from which it naturally follows that the State, as such, 
knows nothing of religious differences, is not a person, has no con- 
science, and consequently can have no religion. ‘The State, therefore, 
has no right to favour or to control any religious opinions and prac- 
tices whatever, except as they interfere with the civil order of society. 
This interference is the sole ground on which Locke would exclude 
from the benefits of full toleration such Atheists as are incapable 
of being bound by oaths and compacts, and those whose princi- 
ples make them necessarily intolerant of others, and who profess 
allegiance to an alien power. We do not now think, it is true, of 
excluding from equal rights and privileges either Atheists or Catho- 
lics. Our political experience has taught us that simple citizenship, 
as a cement of union and guarantee for order, exerts practically a 
more powerful influence over men’s actions than either the claims of 
an exclusive sect, or the license of irreligion. Accordingly we have 
learned to apply in some directions the principles which Locke 
enunciated, more fearlessly than the age in which he wrote was able 
to conceive of their application. But there are weighty questions 
still remaining in Church and State, respecting which Locke’s plea 
for something more than toleration has hitherto been unheard, and it 
is as true to-day as it was in 1690, that ‘‘absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty, is the thing we stand in need of.” 

A special instance of the practical genius of Locke’s teaching is 
presented by his “ Thoughts concerning Education.” He said, he 
should select a tutor, not for his scholarship or attainment only, but 
for his power of “ putting life into his pupil,” as he expressed it ; in 
confident expectation that if the first impulse of study be communicated, 
and some delight in knowledge imparted, the scholar will pursue at 
ease, and with success, his own ulterior path, as his particular bent 
may direct. Here we have the frank reflection of his own experie1ce. 
The Oxford routine had been of little service to him; but the im- 
petus of study was communicated to him, first by his father’s early 
confidence, and eventually by the forcible impression of a great mind, 
revealed to him in the writings of Des Cartes. His best education 
was that which he acquired for himself; and thus it must ever be 
with the best educated men. 

Above all things he detested conventionalism in education, and 
the rubbishing lore of mere useless learning. Therefore he recom- 
mends the student to reject at the outset certain lines of possible 
attainment, and confine himself to the acquisition of what will be of 
real value and advantage. A curious acquaintance with the history 
of the opinions of men; the niceties of a polished style; the mere 
exercise of a critical faculty—all these accomplishments he decries, as 
so much waste of time, and as rather hindering than helping the 
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achievement and accumulation of a practical knowledge in those 
sciences and arts which are of permanent value. Yet Locke was no 
vulgar utilitarian in education. No pains can be too great, no labour 
can be too minute, to be employed in investigating the principles of 
all subjects which are of real interest and importance to men. 
Especially does he take care, when condemning the minuteness of 
criticism and philology, to guard against the danger of seeming to 
undervalue the place and use of biblical studies. Always reverent in 
the midst of his freedom, and religious in his vindication of human 
rights, he was at once too wise and too devout to fall into the vain 
delusion that the chief end of man is to make the best of his nature 
for the purposes of this world only. 

John Locke’s religious writings reveal a somewhat singular union 
of rational investigation and childlike faith. The title of his treatise 
on “ The Reasonableness of Christianity as delivered in the Scrip- 
tures” supplied, to use Mark Pattison’s words, “ the solitary thesis of 
Christian theology in England for great part of a century.” In this 
treatise, Locke reduced the credenda of Christianity to the lowest 
term, setting aside the doctrines of original sin and imputed right- 
eousness, and limiting the obligation of Christian faith to a belief that 
Jesus is the Messiah of God. The rational divines of the last cent- 
ury, in the Church of England and out of it, developed Locke’s 
thesis, with a greater or smaller postulate of doctrine, according to 
the degree of their orthodoxy, but with a fundamental accord in the 
method of their demonstration. But this method is now entirely 
stale. Modern advocates for the faith lay stress on the inherent 
beauty, authority, and divinity of the Christian religion, rather than 
upon its mere accord with the dictates of dry reason. 

Locke’s critical instincts in relation to the study of the New 
Testament had been fostered by the influence of Dr. Owen, himself 
the pioneer of a mode of Scripture investigation, untrammelled by 
misleading commentaries. In his “Essay for the understanding of 
St. Paul’s Epistles by consulting St. Paul himself,” Locke embraced 
this freer method. Here he began a work of candid criticism and 
straight-forward interpretation of scripture, which (taken up amongst 
others by Dr. John Taylor) has been pursued down to our own times 
with increasing freedom, increasing reverence, and correspondingly in- 
creasing vigour and richness of result. 

Both as a theologian and a biblical critic, Locke was the model, 
if not the idol, of the elder school of English Unitarians. They claim 
him as their own. But Locke, though, like his friend Newton, he 
certainly was no Trinitarian, was not (as Milton was) a dogmatic 
anti-Trinitarian ; rather he was an undogmatic Christian. His own 
personal faith was by no means bounded by the bare historical belief 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. He attributed to Christ a continued 
work, of direct spiritual agency and efficacy. He believed there were 
“transactions between God and our Saviour in reference to his king- 
dom, which are out of the reach of our ken and guess.” He had a 
firm belief in the supernatural character, not only of the evidence for 
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revelation, but of the Christian revelation itself ; from which he held 
that many of the current and so-called natural ideas of moral truth 
had been derived. He was a devout frequenter of the prayers and 
sacraments of the Church of England, though he gladly heard a lay 
preacher who ministered not far from his Essex retreat ; and when 
he received the Holy Communion shortly before his death, he 
declared, with much simplicity and faith, “that his feelings were those 
of perfect charity towards all mankind, and of sincere union with the 
Church of Christ, by whatever name distinguished.” 

In this paper, we have attempted only the slightest sketch of 
Locke’s intellectual position, and his value as a pioneer of thought 
and liberty and faith. It is well now and again to recur to the 
memory of such as he, though it be only to repeat what all who have 
studied the annals of our country’s progress, with a moderately atten- 
tive research, must already know full well. Of John Locke we would 
heartily say (in the words of Bishop Watson): “That great man has 
done more for the enlargement of the human faculties and the estab- 
lishment of pure Christianity than any other I am acquainted with.” 

Our survey of his usefulness we would close in his own wise and 
humble words, written to his friend Collins in the year of his death— 
“This life is a scene of vanity that soon passes away, and affords 
no solid satisfaction, but in the consciousness of doing well, and in 
the hopes of another life. This is what I say on experience, and 
what you will find to be true, when you come to make up the 
account. Adieu.” 


Religion and Culture 


G Cord with Sundap-school Ceachers. 
II. 


First of all, then, the Sunday-school teacher should be well up in 
his Bible. 

There are two volumes in the English language, either of which 
may put forward a claim to be a complete repertory of the materials 
for mental culture. These two are, the English Bible and Shake- 
speare. ‘‘Shakespeare’s works,” as Mrs. Cowden Clarke has well 
said, “are a library in themselves. A poor lad, possessing no other 
book, might, on this single one, make himself a gentleman and a 
scholar. A poor girl, studying no other volume, might become a 
lady in heart and soul. Knowledge, refinement, experience in men 
and manners, are to be gathered from his pages in plenary abund- 
ance.” And again: “To read Shakespeare’s works even superficially 
is entertainment ; to linger over them lovingly and admiringly is 
enjoyment ; to study them profoundly is wisdom, moral and intel- 
lectual.” 

We believe this falls short of what might be said of Shakespeare’s 
spiritual influence ; doubtless it falls every way short of what would 
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necessarily be said of the Bible, in the same connection. But we 
will ask you, good teacher, in what way and spirit you would treat 
Shakespeare’s works, so as to apply them to yourself, or others, as 
an instrument of culture. Would you bring them to a class, without 
having previously selected or read your passage? Would you make 
them a first reading-book? Would you drive a given passage into 
your readers by the urgency of sheer rote and repetition? Would 
you let them drone it, or would you rehearse it to them, in one dull, 
level cadence of sing-song indifference ? 

Or, if you had a higher class to instruct, with Shakespeare as your 
manual, would you entertain your scholars with disputes of various 
readings, and obscure words, and doubtful plays? Would you dwell 
learnedly upon inconsistencies, anachronisms, flaws and errors, which 
you might have had pointed out to you, or have discovered, or 
thought you discovered? Nay, would you not rather endeavour to 
be at home in the atmosphere of the book, to glow with its heroism, 
and shudder with its villainy, and be penetrated with its justice, and 
beam with its large and wonderful humanity? Is not this the only 
way to read it, in the spirit of culture ? 

And so of the Bible. It is right well there should be critics to 
rebut vain theories of an untenable infallibility, which belongs to ~ 
nothing God has made, but to God the Maker only. But let him or 
her, who would teach out of the Bible, be acquainted with the plain 
traces of its humanity, in another spirit,and for another purpose. Grant 
that its insufficiency to serve the stupid ends of dogmatists and 
infallibilists of every sort is to be found in the broad humanity of the 
Bible, there also lies its mighty strength as an empire of true culture 
and real religion. It is not a “grand” book. ‘There is hardly any 
fine writing in it. It seems an eminently careless compilation. Its 
writers had no more thought of revising and editing the products 
of their inspiration for the reading public, still less for the inquisitive 
scholars of modern Europe, than had Shakespeare a notion of doing 
anything of this sort with his plays. Inspiration, like genius, is frank 
and trustful. Having the root of eternity in itself, it can afford to 
throw its work upon the world, heedless of the absence of petty 
exactnesses and superfluous authentications, which must be studied 
and supplied by writers less gifted and less inspired. 

In putting our views into the form of this parallel we are per- . 
suaded that we have not spoken in any wise irreverently of the 
Bible. Treat it, we say, not as you would amy other book, still less 
as you would zo other book ; but treat it as the book you love best, 
and best know. Let your class see that you are at home in it, that 
you feel it, that you burn with it, that in some sort you can re- 
produce it, ‘that it inspires you. The effort you make towards getting 
this lively understanding of the Bible, the Biblical culture you add 
on to your religious feeling, will not only interest you, and interest 
your scholars, but will really deepen and strengthen and enlarge the 
spiritual purpose which led you to make the requisite Piecaty ' 
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In principle we have now said all we wish to say, as to the way in 
which culture may aid the religious work of the Sunday School 
Teacher. But we would not have him stop in his religious culture 
with the Bible. 

We are far, very far, from saying this with a wish to substitute a 
lower for a higher class of literature in Sunday-school instruction. 
It is probably true that we have far too much twaddle on most of our 
Sunday-school bookshelves. Teachers too often pick up what they 
style “an easy book” for Sunday-school reading ; not because the 
children prefer trash, but because the teacher will not take pains to 
prepare himself with something better. 

We believe in starting with good literature at the outset, and with 
the youngest child. Children’s books are not necessarily childish ; 
and those that keep a long hold are never so. Childlike they must 
be, appealing to imagination, awe, wonder, natural feeling, and un- 
spoiled reverence, but they need not be trivial. Many a foolish book 
will “just do” to fill a vacant space in the morning, when the class is 
chill and dull, or in the afternoon, when it is warm and sleepy. But 
a teacher does not come to his work for this listless end. The true 
teacher means to do real service to his scholars, to open their eyes, 
and their minds, and their hearts, and their spiritual natures. 

Let him then, as a rule, bring to his class what has most inter- 
ested himself during the week that has passed since he met them 
before. If he has been reading, let him find a lesson for them out 
of his reading. If not, let him discover a lesson for them out of his 
work, or his holiday. Often this will be an inducement to him, a 
new and powerful inducement, to read, and think, and explain, and 
illustrate, and get things clear to his own mind and vision. It will 
put him upon a course of self-culture, all the more valuable because 
its initial aim is not self-improvement, but the improvement of 
others. It will teach him to see a religious side, or, it may be, a 
broad human side, in much of his thought and experience which 
presented itself to him before in a form only worldly or selfish. 

Religious he must be, to do this and to see this. And thus his 
religious faith and learning, which drew him to the Sunday School at 
first, will help him, while there, and long after he has left it, to 
acquire a depth of aim, a breadth of view, a love of study, a habit of 
thinking for others, an insight into the requirements and the mean- 
ings of life, which is the highest and noblest sort of culture. 


Che Diction of Jesus. 


ae Discourses of Jesus in the first three Gospels are filled to 
over-flowing with images from the life of Palestine, such as the 
Pharisee and the tax-gatherer standing to pray in the synagogue ; 
the children piping and dancing in the market-place ; the living upon 
the house-top; the open squares; the oven heated with grass ; the 
hiring of the labourers in the vineyard; the tares growing among 
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the wheat ; the two sparrows sold for a farthing ; the gorgeous lilies, 
growing wild ; the bridegroom at the midnight wedding; the maidens, 
coming to meet him with their lighted lamps ; the cloud rising in the 
west; the hot wind blowing from the south. 

Thus, while the exclusively narrative portions of these Gospels, 
and the teachings of Jesus which the mere narrative presents to us, 
are remarkable for their plainness and boldness of style, there is no 
piece of writing in the Old or New Testaments, unless it be the 
Epistle of James, that can at all compare with the Discourses of Jesus, 
in respect to the number of images brought into a small space. 

There are two or three peculiarities of language in the Discourses 
of the Synoptic Gospels which contrast well with the plainness of style 
of the narrative. The Discourses are naturally written with the 
fulness, the repetition, and the variety of wording, that out-door 
speaking calls for. We have, first, a precept or a simple exhortation ; 
next, this is repeated, or shown from another side; a third time, and 
a fourth time, it is insisted on, each time in new terms; and frequently 
this is done in measured sentences, like blank verse, as in this double 
triplet. 


Ask, and it will be given to you ; 
Seek, and ye will find ; 
Knock, and it will be opened unto you. 


For every one that asketh receiveth, 
And he that seeketh findeth, 
And to him that knocketh it will be opened. 


Through a considerable part of these Discourses we have the 
measured lines, and the thoughts and sentences answering to one 
another, as in Hebrew poetry. 


Give, to him that asketh of thee ; 
And from him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away. 


Or, we have stanzas of greater length, with the answering clauses 
farther apart ; reminding us of the metrical preaching of the Syriac 
divines, a century or two later. 


Enter ye in through the narrow gate, 
For wide is the gate, and broad is the way 
That leadeth to destruction, 

And many there are that enter through it. 


How small is the gate and narrow is the way 
That leadeth unto life, 
And few there are that find it. 


There is a very agreeable figure of rhetoric, very frequently used 
in the Discourses, by way of argument. This begins with (a) a re- 
proof, or a command ; supported by (4) an illustration taken from 
something before the eyes of the speaker ; (¢) the conscience of the 
hearer is led to draw the inference ; and the whole is summed up, 
(d) a precept at the end ; making what logicians call an Enthym 
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or defective syllogism. Thus, for instance, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus says : 


(a) Why are ye over-careful for raiment ? 

() Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil not, nor 
spin; and I say unto you that not Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed like one of these. 

(c) If then God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is thrown into the furnace, will he not much more 
clothe you, ye of little faith? 

(ad) Therefore be not over-careful, etc. 


We find the same figure of speech in the Epistle of James, as, for 
instance, chap. ili. 10-12. 


(a) My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 

(6) Doth a fountain send forth sweet and bitter from the same 
opening? Can a fig-tree, my brethren, bear olives, or a vine, figs ? 
So a salt spring cannot yield sweet water. 

(c) Who is wise and understanding among you ? 

(d@) Let him show by his good life his works in meekness of 
wisdom. 


The Discourses are full of the Hebrew abundance of language that 
we find in the poetry of the Old Testament, “ears to hear,” “a 
footstool for the feet,” ‘the furnace of fire,’ “the measure we 
measure with,” ‘the judgment we judge with.” We have also much 
of the Eastern method of emphasising thought, e¢g., “To him that 
would smite thee on the right cheek, turn him the other also.” 


QA jPeep at some sForeiqgn Cathedrals. 


Yy* left England early in June, hoping to spend six weeks abroad, 
before the extreme heat set in; but in this we were dis- 
appointed. During our short tour, we saw some of the finest 
examples of Gothic cathedrals in the world; and, though we know 
absolutely nothing of architecture er se, we will endeavour to give 
a little description of some of their glories to those who have not yet 
been fortunate enough to cross the “silver streak,” and see the 
beauties of other lands. 

Our first halt was in Brussels, that pretty miniature Paris, the 
capital of one of the busiest and most thriving little countries in 
Europe. The day after our arrival was Sunday, and, as some of the 
party had never seen Brussels, we made a virtue of necessity, and 
set off to do some sight-seeing. First of all, we walked to the 
Cathedral of St. Gudule and St. Michel, to hear High Mass and 
begin the day well. This church is finely situated on the side of a 
hill, and the west front, surmounted by two truncated Gothic towers, 
is most imposing, and is visible from many parts of the city. The 
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cathedral was built in the 13th and 14th centuries, but the choir 
towers and various chapels are of later dates. 

The interior contains nothing specially striking: there is, how- 
ever, a beautiful series of stained glass windows, on the south side of 
the choir, representing the life of the Emperor Charles V.; but one 
wonders why so much art was expended on such a subject. There 
is, too, an extraordinary carved wooden pulpit, such as one sees in 
many a Belgian Church, with a sounding-board overhead, which 
looks as though it might, at any moment, extinguish the unlucky 
occupant. The subject of the carving on this pulpit is the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise, and it is, certainly, very cleverly 
done. 

As we entered, the cathedral was full of worshippers, each appar- 
ently in a different stage of his or her devotions. We were much 
struck with the power of chest which the officiating priest appeared 
to possess. As he intoned the long service, his clear and powerful 
voice seemed to penetrate to the remotest corners of the large 
building. 

After seeing as much as we could of the cathedral (for promiscuous 
wandering about during service, is, we are glad to see, not permitted 
in Belgium and Germany so much as in France), we turned our steps 
towards the beautiful Hétel de Ville and some of the other 
architectural wonders of Brussels. 

Early the next morning we were speeding on our way to Cologne, 
through, at first, a flat, fertile country, teeming with a busy population 
and with poplar trees. About Liége the landscape is certainly very 
pretty, spite of the long chimneys of iron works; towards Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Cologne the land is flat and uninteresting. 

The two now finished spires, the loftiest in Europe, and the 
magnificent cathedral itself come into view long before we steam 
into Cologne, and we begin to wonder how many changes have taken 
place since last we saw them. Having made enquiries as to dinner, 
that inevitable necessity with every Englishman, we sauntered out to 
see the glorious pile, ere the rapidly waning light should hide the 
beauties of the interior from our view. We were more than ever 
impressed with the grandeur of this most mighty of Gothic cathedrals, 
and the clear light of the nearly setting sun flooded it with a glory 
such as one rarely sees. One could not help worshipping in such a 
temple. The splendour of the nave, with its huge pillars, fifty-six in 
number, and the softened light, streaming through innumerable 
stained glass windows, must impress even the most thoughtless mind. 

The history of the cathedral is a strange and chequered one; 
begun in 1248, it has seen many a vicissitude. The choir was conse- 
crated in 1322, and, not many years after, the foundations of the 
north and south towers were laid, but up to 1325 the original old 
church still stood within the precincts of the new building, and it was 
not until 1863 that the wall which had separated the choir from the 
nave for centuries was pulled down. The nave was so far advanced 
in 1388 as to be used for service, but after that time all that had 
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hitherto been built, fell into a most dilapidated state. In 1796 the 
French turned the neglected cathedral into a hay magazine, and tore 
all the lead from the roof. It was only during the reigns of the two 
predecessors of the reigning monarch that any attention was given 
to restoration, which was begun in 1823. Since that time enormous 
sums have been spent, and the work of finishing the building has 
gone on steadily. 

As every one knows, this magnificent cathedral was dedicated to 
Roman Catholic worship, in the presence of the venerable Emperor 
of Germany (who is a Protestant), some two years ago, amid the 
general rejoicing of his subjects. We are inclined to think that the 
finishing of the two spires (wonderful bits of work, 511 feet high) has 
somewhat lessened the idea of size and height, even though one has 
almost to break one’s neck to get a peep at the top of them. 

On former visits we had never seen the treasury attached to the 
cathedral, so we determined to visit it. Here are kept “The bones 
of the Magi,” or “‘ Three Kings,” enclosed in a golden reliquary, of 
great costliness and beauty, made probably about 1190. There are 
also some wonderful jewelled monstrances, the silver shrine of St. 
Engelbert, a processional cross of the twelfth century, and various 
other valuable specimens of ecclesiastical art-work. Having seen the 
treasury, we again wandered through the glorious choir and nave, and 
could scarcely tear ourselves away from this beautiful temple. 

After leaving Cologne, we steamed up the Rhine, with its ruined 
castles and ugly iron works, and went on into parts of Southern 
Germany and the Black Forest, but met with no striking examples 
of church architecture. In the Black Forest, high above Wildbad, 
at a most primitive little place, we came across the ruins of what 
must, in earlier days, have been vast religious houses. Herrenalb 
(men or lords of the Alb) certainly belonged to the Benedictine 
order. It was founded in 1148, and was destroyed by the Swedes 
in 1642: it is now used as an hydropathic establishment, round 
which nestles a pretty village. 

Frauenalb, which lies about two miles further down the lovely 
valley of the Alb, from which both houses take their name, is a 
much larger ruin, far more intact than Herrenalb, where nuns, in 
former days, had an almost palatial residence, amid some of the 
most beautiful scenery of the Black Forest. Spite of thick pine 
woods and plenteous shade, the intense heat forced us to think of a 
retreat towards the sea, so we were obliged to leave the picturesque 
little village of Herrenalb, with its primitive ways, to wander again 
among the civilised places of the earth. A more beautiful drive than 
the one from Herrenalb to Gernsbach, where we took rail to Strass- 
burg, could not well be imagined. After leaving the region of 
pines, we passed into one of richest luxuriance, where the magnifi- 
cent walnut trees and graceful acacias added their charm to the 
landscape. 

Taking rail at Gernsbach, we travelled on to Strassburg, and 
were again among the noise and bustle of civilized life. We had not 
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time to see much of the captured city, but we paid a flying visit to 
the graceful cathedral, and could not help wishing that some of the 
fairies, of whom Germans are so fond, would come and build the 
missing spite, while grosser mortals sleep. The facade is very beauti- 
ful, and the three portals, which represent scenes from the Creation 
and Redemption, are wonderfully choice bits of Gothic work. Above 
these portals, the splendid rose window, 42 ft. in diameter, is exquisite 
for colouring and design. The interior of the cathedral is specially 
graceful ; we had, however, too little time to examine it in detail, 
The astronomical clock, in the south transept, is a great attraction 
to many strangers, but we must not stay to describe this marvel of 
mechanical skill. During the great Revolution, Strassburg was 
robbed of several hundred statuettes ; and in 1870 serious damage 
was done to the roof, during the protracted siege. Gutenberg’s 
house, a fine specimen of old timber work, is close to the cathedral, 
and is well worth a visit. 

-From Strassburg we had a twelve hours’ night journey to Reims. 
From the days when Joan of Arc was a heroine, and we were sorely 
puzzled with the dates of French kings, this ancient city has been 
one of many places which we have wished to see, chiefly, of course, 
for the sake of its world-famed cathedral, the crowning-place of the 
Kings of France. The glory of that west front is far beyond our 
power of description, with its three mighty portals, and their lavish 
wealth of decoration. The sight of that facade alone is worth any 
amount of fatigue, and if, after the first joy and wonder, excited by 
the ‘‘ tout ensemble” of this magnificent pile, one has the time and 
patience to examine the wondrous detail, astonishment and admir- 
ation know no bounds. And the interior is scarcely less marvellous, 
with its splendid nave, the scene of the coronations of the Kings, and 
of the martyrdom of St. Nicaise. 

We will give an outline of the history of the cathedral, gathered 
from an interesting monograph by M. l’Abbé V. Tourneur. Built 
by St. Sixtus, about 250, and dedicated by him to St. Peter, the first 
Cathedral of Reims was but a modest chapel, situated without the 
town, on Cesar’s Road, not far from the present Basilica of St. Remi. 
The old building was disused for worship in 1710 and distroyed 15 
yearslater. According tomanyoldauthors, Bétause, fourth Archbishop, 
removed the cathedral to within the city walls. He built it in the 
centre of the town, they say, on the ruins of a Pagan temple, and 
dedicated it to the Twelve Apostles. It was afterwards called St. Sym- 
phorien, and existed until 1793, in the street of that name. In 401, 
St. Nicaise, seventh successor of Bétause, chose an edifice which had 
been used for the worship of Jupiter or of Venus, situated in the 
centre of the citadel of Reims, and consecrated it to the Most Holy 
Virgin. Six years later, 407 according to some, 453 according 
to others, St. Nicaise shed his blood, in martyrdom, at the entrance 
of the new temple. Twice the church, which had been raised or 
restored by him, was completely rebuilt, but the site and the name 
remain the same. It is here that St. Remi ministered to the people, 
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and that he baptized Clovis ; here that so many saints have prayed, so 
many councils have been held; here, too, have more than forty 
monarchs been crowned, and here, for almost fifteen centuries, the 
Church of Reims has offered its prayers and sacrifices. 

Only fourcenturiesafterits consecration, the cathedral of St. Nicaise 
fell into decay. Ebbon, the 31st Archbishop, powerfully aided by 
Louis-le-Débonaire, his foster-brother, undertook its restoration. The 
work began in 816 and was terminated in 856. The ancient altar of 
St. Nicaise remained in its place; it rose above a crypt, where St. Remi 
loved to pray. The monk, Richer, tells us that nothing was spared 
for the decoration of this cathedral. On the 6th of May, r211, the 
building was destroyed by fire, but the pulpit, in which St. Bernard 
had preached, was saved and was extant until 1793. Exactly a year 
afterwards, the 54th Archbishop of Reims, Albéric de Humbert, laid 
the first stone of the magnificent edifice, which we shall attempt to 
describe. In 1215, on October 18th, the cathedral was solemnly 
consecrated; on September 7th, 1241, after 30 years, the building was 
sufficiently complete for the celebration of the Holy Office. The last 
three arches of the nave were not begun until the 14th century ; at 
the same date the facade was commenced, but the first portion of it 
was not complete until 1381, and it was not until 1391 that the work 
had reached the Galerie des Rois. 

About the middle of the r5th century (1427),through the liberality 
of Guillaume Fillastre, formerly Dean of the Chapter of Reims, the 
two towers were brought to their present height. They would, no 
doubt, soon have been finished, had not a fearful fire once more 
reduced the cathedral to ruins. The fire broke out in the roof, 
near the transept, at mid-day, July 24th, 1481. Ina few hours, the 
entire roof, the great central bell-tower, 11 bells, parts of the transepts 
and the tower of the apoe, were all destroyed. The molten lead 
flowed everywhere, impeding the approach of the workmen. Four 
centuries of work and earnest effort have not been able to restore 
what a few hours destroyed. The Chapter, in its distress, had re- 
course to public generosity, ever ready to give towards such a popular 
object. Louis XI. promised much, but did not keep his word. The 
real restorers of Notre Dame de Reims were Charles the VIII. and 
Louis XII., who, for 31 years, granted the Chapter considerable sums 
from the salt-dues. The whole of the roof, the “ Angel” bell-tower, 
the gables of the transepts, and all the upper galleries were rebuilt ; 
the interior was beautifully decorated. 

Plans are still in existence for the re-building of the four towers and 
the raising of the central spire to the height of the tower of Strass- 
burg, but alas! the Renaissance brought with it a change of taste. 
Then came the reign of Francis I. and the disaster at Paris; later, 
Henry II. and the defeat of Saint Quentin. They were obliged to 
sell even the sacred vessels and the reliquaries to ransom the king 
and support France. Then followed the religious wars of the 16th 
century, when all minds were occupied. The noble edifice 
was still kept in repair, and, even at the worst days, continued 
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to be the pride of the Remois, though the work of restoration 
was necessarily interrupted. Under Charles of Lorraine, 1538-74, 
and Louis XIII., the work was again actively carried on. Under 
Louis XV., from 1742-75, attention was chiefly given to the wood- 
work, the galleries and the great west portal. From 1786-93, 
50,000 louis, given by Louis XVI., were spent in restoring the central 
arcade of the great doorway ; independently of 12,000 livres, given 
during 15 years, for the decoration of the cathedral, and granted 
by the same monarch. Saved, with great difficulty, in-1793, when 
St. Nicaise fell to the public hammer, bought by the too-famous 
brewer, Santerre, the cathedral was again subject, in 1809, to import- 
ant restorations, which were once more interrupted in 1814. From 
1825-37 the north and west portals were under repair ; from 1840-66 
and again from 1867-74, under government architects, the church 
was in a perpetual state of cleansing, improvement, and embellish- 
ment. In 1875, the National Assembly, at the instigation of the 
Archbishop and four Ministers, voted a sum of 2,000,000 francs, 
payment to extend over ro years, for the restoration of the Cathedral 
of Reims. The work began at once and is still in progress. 

No words of ours can give an idea of the beauty of the cathed- 
ral as it now stands; the magnificent portals of the west front 
represent various subjects; the central portal is dedicated entirely 
to the Virgin presenting our Saviour to the world. The porch to 
the left gives the Crucifixion, that to the right, the Fall of Adam. 
Above these doorways is the exquisite “grand rose,” the finest window 
of its kind in Europe. Of the 2,303 sculptured figures, of the mass 
of detailed work, of the glory of the exterior of this grand cathedral, 
we may not stay to say more: of the extreme beauty of the interior, 
with its mighty nave, its exquisitely carved, yet grand pillars, its 
tapestried walls and beautifully coloured windows, we can give no 
adequate description. The choir, with its two altars (behind the 
second of which, called “Vautel du cardinal,” lie the bones of 
Charles of Lorraine, who died at Lyons in 1574), is disfigured by 
the extremely ugly, modern archiepiscopal throne. Round the choir, 
encircling it at the back, are seven chapels, some of which are 15th 
century work, and well worth attention. It was with great regret that 
we left Reims, and we never again expect to see such wondrous 
beauty, not even at St. Peter’s in Rome. 


Motices of Wooks. 


Fleroes of Israel. By Richard Bartram, author of “Stories from 
Genesis” and “Stories from the Life of Moses” (Sunday School 
Association). Mr. Bartram has done well to continue his plan of 
selections from the earlier historic books of the Old Testament ; the 
chosen excerpts from the biblical text being placed in the setting o 
a running narrative (in smaller type), which serves at once the pur- 
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poses of annotation and connection. This latest instalment of his 
work conducts us from Joshua to Solomon. The treatment adopted 
is essentially biographical ; as, indeed, the title implies. This mode 
of dealing with the subject will secure the interest of the young; 
and, at the same time, it enables Mr. Bartram to avoid involving 
himself in the difficult controversies which beset those who endeavour 
to reconstruct the history of Israel from a modern point of view. 
The moral difficulties of the subject are those which have chiefly 
pressed on Mr. Bartram’s mind; but he disposes of them with con- 
siderable ease by simply pronouncing in each case, with perfect 
frankness, the verdict which he collects from his own conscience. 
This is, at any rate, a straightforward and honest plan; though it 
sometimes produces results which do not tally with our own judg- 
ment. Thus, he is strangely hard upon Jael ; and upon Deborah for 
singing the praises of her great exploit. Jael he considers “ cruel,” 
which is about the last charge we should have thought it possible to 
bring against a woman who gave the foe of her people as easy a 
reception, and as instantaneous a despatch, as one can well conceive. 
The measure meted to Jael is all the more unaccountable, as Mr. 
Bartram seems thoroughly to commend Hannah’s song, which is 
precisely what Jael might have sung. He goes, again, curiously 
astray, when he tells us “there is nothing to admire in the character 
of Samson.” We are very much mistaken if a child’s heart will not 
.cleave more strongly to that forceful, unconventional, and beamingly 
human figure, than to any other character in the book, except that 
of David. Perhaps it is that there is some want in Mr. Bartram of 
sympathy with ballad poetry, and love of ballad themes. The 
splendid episode of David and Goliath is to him an instance only of 
Dayid’s bravery ; he says nothing here of his resource, his gallantry, his 
perception of the supreme value of the opportunity of putting life 
into his people and their cause, and his quiet bearing of the lavish 
honours of his success. A good course of training in the minstrelsy 
of the Border is about the best preparative we can imagine for one who 
would thoroughly enter into the spirit of the Hebrew exploits, and 
feel heartily at home with the way in which they are told. Mr. 
Bartram does not bring well out the chivalry of his heroes ; not even of 
that peerless prince of men, the brief-fated Jonathan. He writes of 
battle-days like a lecturer of the Peace Society; which is a very 
proper frame of mind, but not the one likely to make the most either 
of the living interest or the patriotic instruction of his subject. At 
the same time, we are well aware that these very features will com- 
mend the book to many readers. It tells us how the ancient Hebrews 
ought to have felt, and what they ought to have done, if they had 
been good little boys of the nineteenth century. The author 
though contending upon occasion that conscience is “‘ the real voice 
of God,” scouts the notion that there was any divine guidance in 
the Hebrew conscience, when it proclaimed the destruction of the 
idolator to be a religious as well as a patriotic duty. Settle this 
question as we may, it is but fair to remember, in dealing with the 
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details of the Hebrew conquest, that initial severity, however terrible 
in itself, often, to use a phrase of Carlyle’s, “cuts the heart” of a 
war, and by procuring submission, effects an ultimate saving of life. 
We will only add that the selection of passages is extremely happy, 
and gives a full view of the characteristic incidents and spirit of what 
has been not inaptly termed “ Israel’s iron age.” 

Authentic Report of the Speech of the Rev. Henry Cooke, delivered 
at the General Synod of Ulster, held at Cookstown, July, 1828. 
(Belfast: James Cleland. \— Reply of the Rev. Henry Montgomery to 
a Speech of the Rev. Henry Cooke, at the Synod held in Cookstown in 
r828. (Belfast: Ulster Unitarian Christian Association.) What 
has produced the reprint, just now, of Dr. Cooke’s Speech, we can 
only conjecture. The re-issue of Dr. Montgomery’s Reply is, how- 
ever, its natural sequence. To each publication some “ forewords” 
are prefixed. The brief introduction to Dr. Cooke’s oration speaks 
in complimentary terms of Dr. Montgomery, as “no less illustrious” 
than Dr. Cooke. Searching for a compliment to be bestowed on 
Dr. Cooke himself, the writer has lighted upon a very curious one. 
He calls him “the prototype of ‘Sainted Knox ;’” meaning, not the 
present Bishop of Down and Connor, but the great Scottish Reformer. 
As a prototype must necessarily precede his antitype in chronological 
order, the inference is obvious. It is clear that the writer considers 
the proper place of Dr. Cooke to be somewhere in the dark ages 
antecedent to the sixteenth century. We have always looked upon 
Dr. Cooke as more or less of an antediluvian, both in his theology 
and his church policy; but we were hardly prepared to have our 
opinion so forcibly endorsed by an avowed admirer of his doctrine 
and his methods. The Prefatory Note to Dr. Montgomery’s Reply 
speaks generously and justly of Dr. Cooke; and explains the cir- 
cumstances which compelled the Reply to take a written instead of 
a spoken form. In view of the present re-opening in England of 
the question of subscription to the Westminster Confession, and of 
the likelihood of the matter coming up before the Pan-Presbyterian 
meeting next year, these able productions, and, indeed, the whole 
controversy of which they form part, is invested with renewed 
interest. We observe that the Ulster Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion advertises, and will supply Jo¢h pamphlets—a very practical 
adoption of the maxim audi alteram partem. 

American Unitarianism. A Sermon. By John W. Chadwick, 
minister of the Second Unitarian Church in ‘Brooklyn, NG (Bos. 
ton, U.S.: G, H. Ellis.) Dr. Putnam, whose Address on the aspects 
and opportunities of American Unitarianism has created a sensation 
which is as yet by no means over, is the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn. His neighbour of the Second 
Unitarian Church has published, as above, the most important reply 
which the Address has evoked on the other side of the water. 
Nothing could improve the admirable tone of Mr. Chadwick’s dis- 
course. He commends Dr. Putnam’s utterance as a “ model. 
sincere outspokenness,” very refreshing “in a time of compromises, 
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shifts, and double meanings.” He thinks, indeed, that Mr. Arm- 
strong has sufficiently answered it; an opinion which those who 
remember the remarkable way in which Dr. Putnam turned the 
tables upon Mr. Armstrong will scarcely endorse. Indeed, there is 
a part of Dr. Putnam’s Address which is not only unanswered, but 
unanswerable. Mr. Chadwick admits, in a phrase more pungent 
than most of Dr. Putnam’s own, that Unitarianism, fifty years ago, 
“promised to be one of the great sects of America, and has turned 
out one of the smallest.” He differs with Dr. Putnam on two 
points: the date of the arrest; and its cause. The decline of 
Unitarianism began, he says, earlier than Dr. Putnam allows. It 
dates “‘from the ten years preceding Channing’s death in 1842.” 
That takes us back fifty-one years. Dr. Putnam speaks of what 
Unitarianism was “ forty, fifty, sixty years ago.” The difference of 
chronology is unappreciable. Then Mr. Chadwick stoutly denies 
that the progress of radicalism has been any agent in promoting the 
decline. He shows that, in the last few years, money and enterprise 
have been available for denominational work more freely than at 
any other period. This is a good point; but Dr. Putnam had 
already maintained that the last few years had witnessed a reaction 
from the extreme tendencies of radicalism; and, as this is scarcely 
denied, Mr. Chadwick’s figures are no answer to Dr. Putnam’s 
diagnosis of the cause of decline. Mr. Chadwick, however, is con- 
fident that he has found the true secret of the mischief. “None 
are so blind,” he says, ‘as those who will not see that this general 
failure is due almost entirely to one conspicuous cause—the liberalis- 
ation of the orthodox theology.” And again: “The average thought 
and sentiment of the evangelical sects to-day is more liberal than 
the average Unitarianism of fifty years ago. This is the principal 
reason why Unitarianism has not grown more rapidly.” A very 
good reason, if the trouble were, why -Unitarianism has not grown 
more rapidly; but how does it meet the allegation and confession 
of an actual decline? Especially, how does it disprove what Dr. 
Putnam urges: namely, that, if Unitarianism were universally to-day 
what Channing made it, liberal evangelical minds would feel it to be 
their proper home; whereas now they recoil from it in distrust ? 
There are some very remarkable admissions in Mr. Chadwick’s 
sermon. One is the expression of an opinion that, comparing the 
radical and conservative sections of Unitarianism, “the conservatives 
are the more tolerant.” Another is, that the aim of the radicals 
(which Mr. Chadwick wholly approves) is to make Unitarianism a 
“religion without any dogma whatsoever set up as a moral standard, 
or as a test of fellowship.” Among dogmas thus to be reduced to 
the category of entirely open questions are distinctly specified the 
affirmations of “the personality of God, or that God exists, or that a 
conscious immortality awaits us after death.” Does Mr. Chadwick 
really wonder that Christians, however liberal, shrink from contact 
or complicity with this “vision” of “ineffable beauty”? He is quite 
right in saying that we are all agreed now that unbelievers are not 
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necessarily bad men; and that we admit their frequent possession of 
high character, and even of religiousness of sentiment. But he is 
lamentably wrong if he thinks that there is any future for a senti- 
mental combination of faith and unfaith. Excellent as is his evident 
spirit of earnestness and sincerity, he has convinced us that Dr. 
Putnam did not utter his memorable warning an hour too soon. 
That there is a future for Unitarian Christianity we no more doubt, 
than we doubt that it is the very Gospel which Jesus preached. 
Whether there is a future for ‘“‘American Unitarianism” depends 
upon whether men of like aims. with Dr. Putnam can maintain it in 
the true lines of Christian progress. 

Young Days. Vol. viit., for 1883. (Sunday School Association). 
This excellent illustrated monthly for the young in years, and for the 
young in heart, fully sustains its character for interest and attractive- 
ness. The completed issue for the current year forms a capital 
volume for a Christmas present, or Sunday-school reward. “ Aunt 
Amy,” who has earned the love of her young readers, and who for 
the past four years has superintended the department of the Young 
Days’ Competition Prizes, speaks of her relinquishment of this office ; 
an announcement which, we are sure, will be received with much 
regret. Her monthly letters were some of the best things in the 
magazine. The character sketches, by different writers, of famous 
men, including two famous women, are remarkably well done, and 
sure to take hold of the child-mind. Our Sunday Schools ought to 
encourage this periodical more than they do: it will carry good 
lessons, and a bright spirit, wherever it goes. 

The Unitarian and Free Christian Churches in England: Their 
Origin, Open Trusts, and Present Position. A Short Essay. By 
Herbert New. (British and Foreign Unitarian Association). No 
one has a deeper right than Mr. Herbert New to speak with authority 
respecting the religious character of the Unitarian community. He 
is himself a conspicuous instance of the impress stamped upon that 
community by the layman of wide and true culture, Christian reverence 
and freedom, and individual faithfulness. The most interesting part 
of his too brief pamphlet is that which presents us with his calm out- 
look upon the future, with a confidence gathered from the experience 
of the past. He places himself in religious feeling at the feet of the 
Master, regarding Christ as “the centre of human brotherhood, the 
revealer of the righteousness, judgment, and love of God, and the 
image of his glory ;” and in constitutional polity he holds with the 
completely undogmatic principle, for he says that “ If we attempt to 
add anything to the pure worship of God and the free exercise of 
brotherly love or charity in the constitution of our Churches, we are 
in danger of laying a burden on the Church, and of the individuals 
which compose it, greater than they can bear.” This is probably the 
attitude both of feeling and of polity which is prevalent among a very 
large section of English Unitarians, and few could do so much justice 
to it, or present it in so engaging a form as that with which Mr. New’s — 
spiritual fervour and tenacious love of liberty invests it, As an 
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indication of the fine spirit and energy of hopeful faith which fills the 
pamphlet, we select the following passage. 

*“*At the present day we have historical criticism, philology, and the marvel- 
lous extensions of scientific discovery to deal with ; and hasty conclusions from 
" these subjects give rise to extreme views, which exercise, as they always have done, 
a kind of fascination for many among us. These disturbing elements in the sphere 
of Religion appear for a while to threaten Religion itself, and excite a not unnatural 
alarm as to the results of free thought. We may well shrink from being told that 
we ‘know nothing’ upon which to rest our faith and our worship, and that our 
spiritual emotions are merely inherited nervous tendencies. To be ‘bracketed’ with 
the teachers of these dreary theories is a hard lot, even for a religious body which 
has borne for more than a century the reproaches of the orthodox for the simple 
assertions of Unitarianism. But it is no more than our predecessors have borne 
with ; and our Churches will survive the later, as they have the earlier reproaches, 
if they add to their fidelity, to the free principles on which they are founded, the 
practice of devout worship in the home and in the sanctuary, and the performance 
of all the duties of Christian fellowship. Without these, the importation of creeds, 
doctrinal statements, or denominational titles into our Trust-deeds and Articles of 
Association will not avail us, or save us from the difficulties of our position.” 

The historical part of Mr. New’s essay has suffered somewhat from 
the fact that it is written with an aim in view, and presents the facts 
so as to point to a conclusion, rather than with the cold severity of 
purely historical research. But this was inevitable in the circumstances. 
Some slips occur, which we take the opportunity of noting. It is 
difficult to see how Mr. New can regard the Baptist and Wesleyan 
bodies as free from a doctrinal designation, when they designedly bear 
in their respective titles the doctrine of adult immersion, and the 
opinions of Mr. Wesley. The large question of the old Dissenting 
Trusts is but imperfectly glanced at, when the impression is conveyed 
that the specimen of an Open Trust, given on page 10, is sufficient 
as a sample of the very various Trusts of the older Meeting-houses. 
Nor is it entirely correct to date the importation of creeds and formu- 
laries into Dissenting Trust-deeds as a result of “orthodox” secessions 
from the old Meeting-houses. It is remarkable that many such 
seceders, when they built places of worship of their own, reproduced 
without modification the old Open Trust. The statement that the 
Presbyterian scheme of church government was “ never attempted ” 
in England after the Toleration Act is too sweeping. On the other 
hand the history of the Provincial Assembly, as well as of the Exeter 
Assembly (which Mr. New does not mention among the survivals of 
the older organisations), shows that union between Presbyterians and 
Independents was more than “negociated.” It actually took place, 
and both parties were willing to cement the alliance by doctrinal 
subscriptions of their own device. Mr. New quotes from Rev. Brooke 
Herford a very misleading account of the effect of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act. Mr. Herford says that where there are no doctrinal 
limitations in the Trust of a place of worship ‘‘those who have enjoyed 
it for twenty-five years shall be regarded as its rightful possessors.” 
What the Act really does is to provide that, in case of doctrinal litiga- 
tion, twenty-five years’ tenure of a particular doctrine shall be sufficient 
evidence of its legality. Possession for twenty-five years by the same 
people, if their doctrines have changed during that time, constitutes 
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under the Act no evidence of their right. The phraseology of Mr. 
New’s reference to contest “between the Arian and the Unitarian” is 
unfortunate, seeing that in making up his list of the men under whom 
“Unitarianism began to make its way,” the name of Thomas Emlyn 
is prominently introduced. This is to use the word Unitarian in two 
senses, ‘netting with the one, and spearing with the other.” The 
“contest” to which Mr. New refers, was, speaking broadly and allow- 
ing for exceptions, a contest between men of the old Presbyterian stock 
and men who came into the body from the outside. All the most pro- 
minent names of the Humanitarian school in the last century (except 
Lindsey, who was a churchman), were originally Independents. 
Without Watts, Lardner, Priestley, and Belsham, the bead-roll of 
Humanitarian confessors would be shorn of its brightest ornaments. 
The views which these facts suggest might have been set out with great 
advantage to Mr. New’s statement of the benefits of Presbyterian 
freedom. For it might have been shown, carrying the survey further 
down, and dealing with such names as Aspland and Carpenter, that 
the veins of the old denomination have always been open to the 
reception of new blood. Mr. New is more intent upon exhibiting the 
continuity of the veins. Still it is remarkable that he has written upon 
his subject, from the historical side, without mentioning the name of 
Lindsey. For Unitarianism as a denomination is strictly and literally 
the creation of Lindsey’s act of separation from the Church ; as much 
so, as Dissent is the creation of the coming out of the Two Thousand. 
And the Presbyterians whom he consulted all advised Lindsey to stay 
in. But Lindsey, like Luther in this and in his tenderness for children, 
was a “‘ Kann nicht anders” man. 

What Science has done for Religion. A Sermon preached at Port- 
land Street Chapel, Southport, during the meeting of the British 
Association. By Charles C. Coe. (Manchester: Unitarian Herald 
Office). In this powerful discourse, Mr. Coe traces the effect of 
scientific knowledge and conceptions in the domain of theology and 
morals. The chief points he makes are that science has enabled men 
to realise the greatness of God, the method of Divine Providence, the 
dignity of human nature, and the value of the discipline of life. When 
Mr. Coe says that physical science “had aided us in realising the in- 
finite majesty of the Great Creator,” he appears to confound immen- 
sity.with infinitude. It is only when the study of nature impresses 
us with the feeling that beyond all the vastness of the finite universe 
there is a reserve of power, that it leads us toward the conception of 
a Being transcending not merely each but all His works. The view 
of God which the sermon presents is mainly that of “the Great 
Law-giver,” in the sense of the originator of unbroken order. There 
is some danger lest a too exclusive attention to this view may lead to 
a mechanical notion of human development, and obscure the doctrine 
of the regeneration of the will. Perhaps, after all, the highest service 
which science can render to religion is its frank confession that, with 
all its astounding openings of our knowledge of His works and ways 
it cannot “find out the Almighty to perfection.” aR 
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The Table Talk of Doctor Martin Luther. Fourth Centenary 
Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin). This is a marvellously pretty little 
volume, but its title may lead astray those who take their idea of the 
book from advertisements. It embraces but a selection, and a very 
limited selection, from the wide stores of Luther’s Table Talk. There 
is a good introduction, giving an account of the compilation of Luther’s 
sayings by John Goldschmidt or Aurifaber, and a rather meagre 
notice of some English translations of portions of the work. The 
translator and editor of the present selection is Professor Gibb. He 
should not have allowed such a piece of dog-Latin as sine crus et lux 
to remain uncorrected. 

A Layman’s Legacy, in Prose and Verse, Selections from the papers 
of Samuel Greg, with a brief Memoir. Second Edition, with Revised 
additional Sermons, &c., and Portrait of the Author. (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association). The copy sent us for review does 
not contain the portrait mentioned on the title page ; and at first we 
also missed the beautiful Preface to the First Edition, from the pen 
of the late Dean Stanley. But we were glad to find it again, and to 
read it once more, at the close of the Memoir. The enrichments of 
this new edition will make all possessors of the former one eager to 
have it. Those to whom the book is wholly new will find it a 
treasure of sacred thought, and pure and strong feeling, such as few 
records of men’s lives unfold. The Association has done well to 
bring it out in so excellent a type and binding, and at so low a price, 
thus placing it within reach of all readers in a form which delights the 
eyes. No volume with which we are acquainted more admirably 
exemplifies the power of Unitarian faith in Christ, and the greatness 
of its simplicity. Its preaching speaks to the heart, for it is the 
faithful word of a faithful soul, whose ordination was not of man 
but of God. 

Modern Handbooks of Religion.— Christianity the Science of Man- 
hood. By Minot J. Savage. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) The prelude 
to this edition of Mr. Savage’s little book informs us that it was 
published while he was yet a Congregational minister, that it “ was 
accepted as satisfactory by the leading orthodox papers in America,” 
and that “the leading radicals declared it to be in substantial accord 
with the teachings of Theodore Parker.” The title of the volume is 
a misnomer. Its leading thesis is—Christianity, consisting in love to 
God and love to man, is the force which developes in men the 
perfection of their true being, in all its parts, body, brain, heart and 
spirit. It contains some good things, in a rather fragmentary but not 
unsuggestive style. The heresies of the book are introduced in}the 
form of quotations from some imagined critic, whose objections are 
not answered, but who is told that the defender of Christianity “ gives 
the sceptic all he asks, and beats him then.” It is a transitional 
kind of pamphlet, and lacks solidity. Moreover, it is one-sided in 
its treatment of the religious factor of manhood ; making:much of 
righteousness, little or nothing of prayer. But its spirit is commend- 
able, its tone shrewd and healthy, and its influence should be good. 
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Denotional Extracts. 


O Lorp Gop A.micuty, the Father of Thy well-beloved and 
blessed Son, Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the knowledge 
of Thee the God of angels, and powers, of every creature, and of 
the whole race of just men who live in Thy presence; I give Thee 
hearty thanks that Thou hast vouchsafed to bring me to this day 
and to this hour, that I should have a part in the number of Thy 
martyrs, in the cup of Thy Christ, unto the Resurrection of Eternal 
Life, both of body and soul, in the incorruption of the Holy Spirit. 
Among which may I be acceptable this day before Thee, as 
a fat and acceptable sacrifice, as Thou hast before ordained and 
declared and fulfilled, even Thou the true God, with whom is no 
falsehood at all. Polycarp’s Prayer at the Stake, A.D. 166. 

HEAR OUR VOICE, O Eternal, our God have pity, have mercy 
upon us, and receive our prayers with mercy and with favour ; for 
Thou art a God who delightest to hearken mercifully to prayers and 
to supplications. O dismiss us not empty from Thy presence, our 
King, for Thou dost in mercy hearken unto the prayers of Thy 
people Israel. Blessed art Thou, O Eternal! who hearkenest to 
prayer. Fewish Prayer Book. 

IN WHATEVER CIRCUMSTANCES we are placed, teach us to see Thy 
providence and grace. If the cup of prosperity be put into our hands, 
may we not be lifted up with pride, and forget God. When the 
bitter cup of adversity is put into our hands, may we not be over- — 
whelmed, but flee to the Father of mercies and the God of all 
comfort. Give us grace, O Lord, to bear and to improve the trials of 
life. When in Thy wisdom and sovereignty, Thou layest upon us the 
burden of affliction, hold us by the hand of Thy Almighty grace. 
When we are cast down in the furnace of affliction, let us not be con- 
sumed. May the dross of our corruptions be destroyed, and in Thy 
due time may we come out purified, and prepared for the Master’s 
work. Fletcher's Family Devotions. 

May THE SERVICES OF THIS DAY refresh and comfort our hearts, 
strengthen us inall good purposes and resolutions, and fill us with grati- 
tude for the blessings we enjoy in the Gospel of Thy beloved Son, May 
we love to unite, as children of one family, in worshipping Thee, our 
Father in Heaven. Make us of one heart and mind, we beseech Thee, 
filled with one sorrow for sin, one prayer for Thy blessing, one hope 
in Thy mercy, and one desire for a better and holier life. And may 
we not only enjoy these blessings ourselves, but help to spread them 
amongst our fellow creatures. Oh, bless, we pray Thee, every effort 
that may this day be made in Thy service. May all who preach Thy 
word, all who teach the young, and all who visit the sick and afflicted, 
and all who strive to lead the erring aright, be supported by a firm 
unwavering faith, and feel that they can do all things, through 
Christ who strengtheneth them. And thus may the whole family of 
mankind be led to love and serve Thee, and rejoice in the glad 
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tidings of forgiveness and eternal life. Prayers by Travers Madge. 
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Hints for Sunday School Lessons. 


2nd December.—MOsES. 
Text.—‘‘ The law hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ.”-—Gal. iii. 24. 
Reading.—Genesis ili. 1-15. The call of Moses. 


Lesson.—Moses was the forerunner of Christ and Christianity, in that he taught his 
people the great doctrine of One God ; and bound them together as a 
nation to preserve and maintain this sacred truth. 


oth December —TuHE PROPHETS. 
Text,—‘* The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.”—Reyv. xix. Io, 
Reading.—Isaiah xi. 1-10 and xii. The coming Messiah. 
Lesson.—The Prophets were forerunners of Christ in two ways. They spake of 


the coming of his kingdom ; and their writings are full of the very spirit 
of it. Thus they prepared a way for Jesus in men’s hearts. 


16th December.—JOHN THE Baptist. 


Text.—* Among them that are born of women there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist : yet he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.”—Matt. xi. 11. 


Reading.—Luke iii. 1-18. The Mission of the Baptist. 


Lesson —John, son of Zacharias, was the immediate forerunner of Christ, preparing 
the way for Jesus by leading the people to seek repentance and amend- 
ment of life. Great as he was, Christ has lifted his followers to a 
degree of light and opportunity, which even the greatest men, before 
his time, did not enjoy. 


23rd December.—-CHRISTMAS. 


Text,—‘* When the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son, born of a 
woman.’’—Gal. iv. 4. 


Reading.—Luke ii. 1-20. The Birth of Christ. 
Lesson.—Let the teacher bring out all the little incidents of the story, and lead the 
children to realise it vividly. The journey, the crowded little town, the 


out-house, the ox’s crib, the shepherds, and the glory streaming from 
above with the angels’ song, 


30th December.—O.w AND NEw. 


Text.—‘* According to his promise, we look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, ””—z2 Peter iii. 13. 


Reading.—2 Peter iii. 8-14. The end of all things. 
Lesson.—All things shall pass away, except goodness, “holy living and godliness.’ 
The flight of time should teach us to ‘‘ give diligence” that we may be 


ars in these, and so ‘‘in peace, without spot, and blameless” in God’s 
_ sight, 
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Depression. 


‘* My soul cleaveth unto the dust : quicken thou me according 
to thy word.”—Psalm cxix. 25. 


gp Ee time the lamp of life is burning low, 
And, sadly folded, Faith’s aspiring wing 

Lifts me no more above the narrow ring 

Of earthly cares and sorrows ; when I know 

This consolation under heaviest woe,— 

That Zhou abidest faithful, yet can sing 

No note of cheerful praise, no offering 

Of fervent love present, no sacred glow 

Bear to the altar of self-sacrifice, 

Nor acceptable service render Thee 

In my deep poverty of soul ;——arise ! 

And in Thy loving-kindness visit me, 

Father and Friend Supreme ! send out Thy light, 

And chase the brooding shadows of my night. 


LAC. 


Jrish Intelligence. 


IN enumerating several of the honours 
won by Nonsubscribing Students at the 
Royal University, we omitted some of 
the most distinguished. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Senate the Duke of 
Abercorn made the following reference 
to a son of Mr, Blakely Orr. of Comber: 
“Tt is now my equally pleasing privilege 
to call the public attention to the case of 
the gentleman who, at that same scholar- 
ship examination, obtained the First 
Scholarship in Mathematics, upon most 
unusually high answering. Mr. William 
M‘Fadden Orr has since proved that his 
then success was but the precursor of 
still more brilliant achievements, and we 
now find that the Standing Committee 
of the Senate have considered it proper 
to call the special attention of the Senate 
to his very remarkable answering at the 
First University Examination in Arts, 
when, at the Honour Examination in 
Mathematics, he obtained full marks, 
which is, I believe, a thing almost 
unprecedented ; and at the Honour Ex- 
amination in Experimental Physics, he 
obtained 584 marks out of a possible 
600,””—Mr. John Campbell, son of Rev. 
Robert Campbell, who, we believe, is 
pursuing his studies for the medical 
profession, took a first class at the B.A. 


Examination, with a valuable Scholar- 
ship. 

BALLYCLARE.—On Thursday evening, 
October 18th, a very successful enter- 
tainment of musicand readings was given 
in the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
Ballyclare. Notwithstanding the extreme 
severity of the weather, the building was 
crowded in every part with a highly- 
intelligent and respectable audience, 
comprising members of all the various 
religious denominations in the neighbour- 
hood. The hymn “ From all that dwell 
below the skies,” was given out by the 
pastor, Rev. English Crooks, and heartily 
sung by the large assemblage. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. C. J. 
M‘Alester, Holywood, who in a brief 
but very appropriate address introduced 
the business of the meeting. The pro- 
gramme proved very acceptable to the 
audience, and the proceedings were 
closed by the singing of the National 
Anthem. 

BELFAST.—On 9th November, the 
opening conversazione of the Institute of 
Faith and Science was held in the New 
Congregational Room fitted up by the 
First Presbyterian Church in Garfield 
Street. It proved a very successful © 
gathering in every respect. Office- 

. ore 
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bearers were elected for the present 
session; and when the business was 
concluded, a few interesting speeches by 
Revs. C. J. M‘Alester, A. Lancaster, 
and others, with some excellent music, 
contributed to the enjoyment of a very 
agreeable evening. Kev. W. S. Smith 
favoured the members of the Institute 
with a very admirable lecture on ‘‘ Pond 
Life,” on the 15th November.—On the 
7th November died Mr. Wm. Johnston, 
aet. fifty-three, an active member of our 
household of faith for twenty years, 
eighteen of which he was tenor singer in 
First Presbyterian Church, The demise 
of our departed friend not only leaves a 
blank in his trade society, in which he 
was respected and beloved, but also in 
the Philharmonic and Choral Societies 
the absence of his clear voice and musical 
culture will be felt. The esteem and 
respect in which the deceased was held 
in this neighbourhood, as well as that of 
Lisburn, was evinced by the attendance 
at his bedside and funeral. He leaves 
five sons and three daughters to mourn 
his loss. Rev. A. Gordon,. M.A., 
officiated at the grave, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Rev. J. C. Street made 
special reference to the deceased in the 
service of the day. 

CoMBER.—On the evening of Sun- 
day, 11th November, Rev. A. Gordon 
give a lecture in the Remonstrant Church 
on ‘‘ Martin Luther.” The lecture was 
one of a series now being delivered here 
by various ministers. 

DROMORE.—The ladies of this con- 
gregation intend holding a Bazaar and 
Sale of Work at Christmas, with the 
two-fold object of liquidating a Congre- 
gational Debt, and aiding a School 
Building Fund. Towards the erection 
of a building to afford suitable accom- 
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modation for the Sunday-schooland other 
useful agencies, a sum of £130 has been 
subscribed by members of the congrega- 
tion. About £300 is required in addi- 
tion. Contributions in work or money 
will be thankfully received by Miss 
Lindsay, treasurer of the fund, Mrs. 
Thompson, The Manse, and by the 
ladies of the congregation, 

NEwrRY.—On Sunday evening the 
18th November, Rev. John A. Crozier, 
B.A., gave a lecture on ‘‘ Martin 
Luther.” There was a very large con- 
gregation present, which comprised 
many members of other Protestant 
Churches in town. After the usual ser- 
vices, the rev. gentleman selected for his 
texts Matthew x. 18, 19, 20, and Luke 
xxi. 15. Having adverted to the special 
occasion of the Luther commemoration, 
he delivered a very instructive lecture, 
lasting for an hour, on the life and labours 
of the Great Reformer. The discourse 
was listened to throughout with the utmost 
attention by the large congregation. 

TEMPLEPATRICK.—We exceedingly 
regret to learn that Rev. F. M. Blair, 
who entered on the ministry here last 
year, and has displayed very marked 
promise of usefulness should his health 
prove equal to his ability and zeal, has . 
been compelled to lay aside his work for 
atime. His congregation will not hear 
of his resigning his charge, and have 
made arrangements for his taking six 
months’ rest and change. He was, ac- 
cordingly, to sail for Australia on the 28th 
November, We sincerely trust that the 
voyage will prove in every way beneficial, 
and realise all the hopes with which he 
undertakes it. In the meantime, we 
understand, his place at Templepatrick 
will be supplied by Rev. Henry A. 
M ‘Gowan. 


Ecclesiastical Summatp. 


THE famous Duomo of Florence was 
re-opened on the Ist November. Its 
facade is entirely new, and of pure 
marble. Like many Gothic churches, 
it had remained for centuries unfinished; 
and it is remarkable that the completion 
of two of the most magnificent cathedrals 
of Europe, Cologne and Florence, has 
been accomplished, in the one case by a 
Protestant Emperor, in the other by a 
King who rules in despite of the Pope. 
So that the new order of things is 
not entirely iconoclastic. —The reaction 
against Catholicism in Italy takes, as is 


perhaps only natural, extreme forms. 
The Commission for the examination 
of books for use in the Italian Munici- 
pal Schools, has rejected the popular 
school-books of Signor Lorenzini, on 
the ground that the name of God is 
repeated in them too frequently. Such 
is the issue of centuries of priest rule.— 
The French papers have discovered 
that Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Am- 
bassador, is a Jesuit, It appears that 
he was brought up in a Christian family, 
and did in boyhood receive some of his 
education from Jesuit Fathers, The 
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Paris says he actually received minor 
orders. He seems astute enough, if 
that be any confirmation of the rumour. 
— Punch, under Roman Catholic editor- 
ship, has taken the Z%mes to task for 
its strange utterance respecting the con- 
version of Lord Ripon, to the effect that 
only weak and narrow minds trouble 
themselves, at thirty, about the form of 
religion they live under. The remark 
of the Zzmes flies high, if we recollect 
the age of the Founder of Christianity. 
—Provost Bagnall, Vice-President of 
Oscott College, died at Birmingham on 
the 18th November.—The last victim 
of the penal laws against Catholics in 
England was Father Thomas Thweng, 
executed at York on 23rd Oct., 1680. 
Near to Micklegate Bar, on whose tur- 
rets their heads were left to bleach, a 
site has now been purchased for a Me- 
morial Church to the “fifty martyrs of 
York.”—Says the Month on Martin 
Luther: ‘‘ Go to, then, Doctor Martin 
Luther, blasphemer and hypocrite, thou 
lustful monk and sacrilegious priest, 
without faith in God or hope in the 
Redeemer.” Surely the printer has 
done an injustice to the energy of this 
writer’s expression. After ‘‘Go to,” 
both the sense and spirit imperatively 
call for the word ‘‘ hell.” 

But the Month, though a little more 
coarse, is hardly more virulent in its 
anti-Luther trash than are some of the 
High Church organs. It is significant 
that Luther’s own splendid frankness 
gives them the chief ground of attack. 
He lived in a fierce Jight, and invited a 
fearless scrutiny ; he has spots, and so 
has the mighty luminary that brings the 
day.—Oxford University would not 
honour itself in honouring Luther. 
Convocation, by 134 to 94, refused to 
send a congratulatory address to the 
German Emperor, on the occasion of 
the Luther commemoration.—The Epis- 
copal clergy who took part in the 
celebration were all of the Low Church 
School. — The American Episcopal 
Church has been revising its Prayer- 
book, not making any sweeping changes, 
but the tendency of such as are made is 
in the direction of the growing High 
Church feeling. The American Prayer- 
book was originally revised under Lati- 
tudinarian influences, but this phase is 
now supplanted by a hankering after 
Ritualism. The American will con- 
trast curiously with the Irish Prayer- 
book, which makes large concessions to 
the Evangelical type of doctrine —A 


recumbent figure of white marble, repre- 
senting Dean Stanley, has been placed 
over his grave in Westminster Abbey, 
with inscriptions relating to the Dean 
and his devoted wife.—Dean Cowie 
is going from Manchester to Exeter, to 
the great regret of Manchester Church- 
men.—Bishop Ryle is terribly exercised 
about the existence of antagonistic 
parties in the Establishment. He 
thinks that something like a miracle is 
required to prevent the Church from 
going to pieces and perishing.—Preben- 
dary Wace, preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and well-known as a most thoughtful 
defender of the faith, has been elected 
Principal of King’s College, London, 
in the room of Canon Barry,—The 
Bishop of Lichfield has set on foot a 
new clerical union, to be called the 
Pastoral Order of the Holy Ghost. Its 
object is to stimulate his clergy to co- 
operate in the fulfilment of a higher 
standard of their ministerial duty.— 
Rev. E. Brice, of Bradford, a clergyman 
of eleven years’ standing, has left the 
pulpit for the stage. Is this a hint to 
the Ritualists?—The Burton brewers 
have been boycotting Rev. W. Spriggs- 
Smith, a local curate, who published a 
pamphlet on the liquor traffic. One of 
the leading brewers at once withdrew 
his subscription from the Christ Church 
Curate’s fund, and the Vicar then in- 
formed his curate that, under pressure 
from the brewers, who threatened to 
withdraw their contributions from the 
Church societies, he was compelled to 
ask the Bishop to remove him from his 
curacy.—We regret to see the death 
announced of Bishop Fitzgerald, of 
Killaloe, who wrote one of the ablest 
essays in a counter-series called forth by 
the publication of Essays and Reviews. 

In Belfast, under the chairmanship 
of the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, a Conference, representing 
several denominations, was held in con- 
nection with the Luther celebration. 
Unfortunately, the Prelatists and Pres- 
byterians got to loggerheads about their 
respective forms of Church government. 
Rev. Robert Workman, in enumerating 
the obstacles to the present advance of 
the work of the Reformation, specified 
the opinion of the divine right of Epis- 
copacy, and fortified his argument by 
quoting the concessions of Episcopal 


writers. This was dangerous ground ; 
and warm words ensued, when the re- 
doubtable Dr, Kane, himself a 


captured by- the Tplecopealalien 
bey ) teas 
ite , 
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Methodism, gave it as his judgment 
that Canon Reichel could be no autho- 
rity on the New Testament view of 
Church government, inasmuch as he is 
unsound on eternal punishment.—The 
Presbyterian performances in Belfast 
in honour of Luther were poor enough ; 
the fact is, the Presbyterians, one and 
all, were bent on manufacturing capi- 
tal out of Luther as a Presbyterian ; 
and their newspaper informed us, in 
extra large type, that the Presbyterian 
is ‘‘the only Protestant Church.” The 
best contribution to the occasion was a 
very candid and thoughtful paper by a 
Congregational minister, Rev. John 
Fordyce, on Luther’s relation to Holy 
Scripture.— Rey. Dr. Rogers, Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric, gave the customary 
address at the opening of the Assembly’s 
College, Belfast. It was an amusing 
production, very sharp upon the Sal- 
vation Army people, as ‘‘ wandering 
Stars, strolling instructors,” and ‘‘religio- 
commercial travellers,” a description 
which might perhaps apply to some very 
respectable names in the history of the 
Church.—Rev. James Knox, of Port- 
glenone, father of the Irish General 
Assembly, died on 14th Nov., at the age 
of 84.—Dr. Verner White, who pro- 
tested strongly against the attack upon 
the immaculateness of the Westminster 
Confession in the London Presbytery, 
has not since attended any meeting of 
that reverend body.—At the other 
extreme, geographically and _ theologi- 
cally, Rey. Chas. Strong, of Melbourne, 
has formally resigned his connection with 
the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, and 
given up his church. The resignation, 
however, has not been accepted, as the 
Presbytery do not want to be obliged to 
grant a certificate to a minister whose 
“First Christian Catechism” is described 
by a ministerial brother as a First Uni- 
tarian Catechism. So they have referred 
the whole matter to the judgment of 
their General Assembly.—Rev. Dr. 
Kay, of Argyle Place U.P. Church, 
who distinguished himself lately as a 
defender of theatrical amusements, has 
resigned his charge, owing to ill-health 
produced by worry and excitement. His 
congregation, however, request him to 
retain his post, and take three months’ 
holiday.—The Free Church Presbytery 
of Italy, the community of which Signor 
Gavazzi is the leader, has acquired an 
excellent site for a new church in Rome, 
close to the Barberini Palace, and thus 
in the vicinity of the newer part of the 
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city.—M. de Pressensé has been elected 
to a seat in the French Senate. —By the 
death of Paul Térék, minister of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic Church at Buda- 
pest, and one of the five superintendents 
or bishops of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, a very able administrator and 
liberal-minded divine has been taken 
away at aripe age. Bishop Torok was 
born in 1808. His wife was an English 
lady, and he was a warm promoter of 
interchange of ideas between Hungary 
and Great Britain, sending several of his 
divinity students to complete their studies 
at the University of Edinburgh. To 
the Unitarians he was more — than 
courteous, granting the use of his lecture- 
hall to the infant congregation of Buda- 
pest for their public worship. 

The Quakers have revised their book 
of discipline. They withdraw their 
ancient protest against the use of music 
in families; not too soon for their con- 
sistency, since the prohibition has long 
been a dead letter among cultivated 
Friends. Slowly, but surely, the old 
lines of outward demarcation between 
Friends and ordinary members of society 
are being dissolved. They belong not 
so much to the originating period of 
Quakerism, as to its premature stagna- 
tion in its second age. 

The ninety-ninth birthday of Sir 
Moses Montefiore has been made the 
occasion of a most remarkably unani- 
mous demonstration of respect from 
people of alldenonimations. Sir Moses 
was the first Jewish Sheriff of London, 
being elected to that office a few days 
after the accession of our present Queen. 
His philanthropy, like his fortune, has 
been colossal, 

The Congregationalists have signally 
stirred up the religious and philan- 
thropic mind of the metropolis, by a 
memorable article on ‘‘ The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London.” Churchmen do 
not like the thought that this moving 
appeal emanates from a Nonconformist 
source, but they have all been obliged 
to listen to it. We trust that it has not 
been put forth in vain, 

Mr. Spurgeon does not at all relish the 
recent appearance of Rev. John Page 
Hopps, among his old friends the Bap- 
tists, at Leicester. He says he can 
‘have no Christian fellowship with 
those who reject the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He means the Gospel 


‘of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle ; but any way 


the statement is curious. It reminds us 
of a dinner invitation to a once celebrat- 
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ed ‘* orthodox” divine, who (like Mr. 
Spurgeon) was by no means unwilling to 
meet Unitarians in his social moments, 
but who declined the idea of Chris- 
tian fellowship with them. The note 
ran thus: ‘* Will you come and give us 
the pleasure of your zzchristian fellow- 
ship at six o’clock sharp, to-morrow 
evening?” It is curious that by some 
odd chance the Baptists at Leicester 
should have opened their proceedings 
by singing a hymn by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, a President of the American 
Unitarian Association. Are Unitarian 
religious utterances to be sung, not said, 
at Baptist gatherings? Even to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s own Hymn-book, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, a Unitarian, is a contributor,— 
Mr. Spurgeon may learn a lesson from 
Canon Clarke, of Southport, who took 
part in the public recognition of a Bap- 
tist minister, Rev. J. J. Fitch, The 
Canon ‘‘could see no impropriety, 
when a Christian minister came to a 
town, for another Christian minister, 
who had been labouring there before 
him, to hold out the right hand of 
fellowship and say, ‘I am glad to see 
you, and I wish blessings may attend 
upon your labours.’ If they might say 
that to one another in the streets, he 
should like to know why he should not 
say it in that chapel ?” 

At the Luther Festival in Berlin, on 
"Sunday, 11th November, Rev. E. M. 
Geldart, of Croydon, was present as the 
representative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. He made an 
admirable speech in German, which 
was received with marked applause.— 
Unitarian ministers also took part in 
the London Luther celebrations, and 
from most, if not all, of the Unitarian 
pulpits throughout the country, dis- 
courses were delivered appropriate to 
the occasion. —Mr. Geldart’s new church 
at Croydon was opened on 17th Nov. 
by Rev. Charles Beard. The building 
is a fine specimen of perpendicular 
Gothic, arranged internally somewhat 
on the plan of an academic hall. It 
will seat 400 people.—The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association are going 
to publish an English translation of 
Professor Bonet Maury’s able work on 
the Sources of Unitarian Christianity 
in England.—The Association has held 
its autumnal meeting at Leeds. A con- 
ference took place on the Means of 
Extending Liberal Christianity. — A 
well-earned testimonial has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Mark Israel Wade, 


the Secretary of the Sunday-school 
Association, sometimes alluded to, 
but always with much affection, as 
the ‘‘ ministerial whip.” He has really 
done much to rouse the conscience of 
both clergy and laity in the matter of 
Sunday-school work. The presentation 
consisted of library furniture and books, 
with an illuminated address, brief and 
to the point.—The newly-established 
Unitarian congregation at Wandsworth 
(where the first English ree was 
founded in 1572) has appointed a pas- 
tor, in the person of "te Ww °G 
Tarrant, late Tate Scholar.—It is pro- 
posed to settle a minister to be placed 
in charge of the highly-promising Ber- 
mondsey movement, and the Committee 
are advertising for a suitable man, who 
must be an extempore preacher, It is 
an opportunity which might well em- 
ploy the energies of the best man the 
body can put forward.—Mr. Hopps 
has begun his Sunday Afternoon Meet- 
ings at Leicester for another season. 
—The ranks of old York students 
have been further reduced by the death 
of Rev. Mark Rowntree, for twenty 
years minister at Poole, and latterly 
living in retirement at his native place, 
Welburn, in Yorkshire. — Two very 
prominent names among the Unitarian 
laity have been removed by death. 
Edmund Potter, Esq., F.R.S., who 
was born in 1802, died on 26th Octo- 
ber, at Camfield Place, Hatfield. His 
calico-printing works near Glossop are 
said to be the most extensive in the 
world. The firm had failed in 1831 ; 
but, through Mr. Potter’s honourable 
exertions, every penny was paid, and 
the business placed on a stronger foot- 
ing than before. He sat as a Liberal 
M.P. for Carlisle, from 1862 to 1874. 
The Unitarian Church at Glossop was 
erected at his sole expense. His efforts - 
for the improvement of the working 
ssoqennels both munificent iG 
wearied.—Henry Julius Le 9 
J.P., who died at Manchenteked 30th 
October, aet. 77, was another instance 
of self-earned wealth devoted to the 


efficient and generous discharge of pub- 
lic duties. Such men reflect honour on 


the community whose religious princi- 
les they uphold and exemplify.—A 
ess-known name is that of the late 
Miss Ann Greir Lee, of Topsham, who 
died, op eg Octobe ae 7, She 
was long the pillar, and a most 
pillar, of the small congre 
Gulliford, Devon. ; 


HE UNITARIAN HERALD. 
Edited by the Revs. JAS. BLAcK, 

M.A., and S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
Price—One Penny. Stamped—1/gd. 
For 10s. (in advance), Two Copies 
supplied weekly for one year ; for I5s. 
Three Copies ; for 18s. Four Copies ; 
and for 23s. Five Copies. The Herald 
is published at noon, on Friday, simul- 
taneously in Manchester and London. 
London Agents :—Smart & Allen, 2, 
London House Yard, Paternoster Row. 

Communications and_ intelligence 
should arrive on Wednesday; Ad- 
vertisements not later than 7hursday 
Morning, at the Office, 20, Cannon 
Street, Manchester. 

Scale for Advertising :—10 Lines and 
under, 6d. per Line. After the first 10 
Lines, 5d. per Line. For six consecutive 
insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 
For thirteen ditto, a reduction of 50 
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W. SPACKMAN, 
Merchant Tailor, 


Clothier and Outfitter, 
BELFAST. 


ESTABLISHED FIFtTy YEARS. [6 
‘3 THE ? 

C RISTIAN {fois : 
A Unitarian Journal. 


Published every Saturday, price Two- 
pence, 4 
This paper'will be sent post free to 
any address in the United Kingdom, or 
in foreign lands, for 10/8 pegannum. 
Address R. SPEARS, 22, Gascoyne 
Road, Victoria Park, London, E. [11 


INSTITUTE 
OF FAITH anv SCIENCE. 


Session 1883-84. 
HE MEETINGS OF THE 
_ INSTITUTE are held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS in the New 
egational Room, Garfield Street, 
at Eight o’clock, 
5th Dec., Open Evening. 
1gth Dec., CHRISTMAS MEETING : 
hi on ‘* Castles in the Air.” 
A Musical Practice will be held on 
alternate Wednesday Evenings. 
JAMES P. ORR, Hon, Sec. 


EPOSITORY or THE ULSTER 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 29 Rosemary Street. 


Always in Stock a large variety of 
Books and Tracts in explanation and 
defence of Unitarian Christianity ; and 
also, Works of the most eminent Liberal 
thinkers of other Christian Churches. 

Grants of Tracts, Doctrinal and 
Practical, for free distribution, may be 
had on application to the Secretaries, as 
above. ; 

Among the works for Sale are: 
Porter and Bagot Discussion, 1/6 
Porter, Rev. J. S., on Atonement, 1/6 
Martineau, Five Points of Christian 

Faith, 1d. 

Henry Ware’s Works 4/- 

Peabody’s Christian Doctrine, 3/- 
Origin of Doctrine of Trinity, 1/- 
Collyer’s ‘‘Life that now is,” and 

‘* Nature and Life,” 1/6 
Scotch Sermons, 8/- 

The Shilling Edition of Channing’s 
Complete Works may now be had at the 
Depository for SIXPENCE, [23 


Just published, 
Price Is., post free. 
| ele ee TEXTS & MARGINS 


of the NEW TESTAMENT 
AFFECTING THEOLOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. By Dr. G. VANCE 
SMITH (one of the Revisérs), 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF 

UNITARIAN THOUGHT 
and DOCTRINE. Ten Lectures by 
various Ministers, with Preface by Dr. 
JAMES MARTINFAU. Cheap Edition, 
in limp cloth, Is. post free. 

**An able and popular exposition of 
the bases of religion from the point of 
view of the free liberal churches.”— 
Modern Review. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 
37, Norfolk Street, Strand, 


London 
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OMPANY 


Respectfully beg to announce that 
they are now showing a 
LARGE STOCK OF STOVES, 
Suitable for Churches, Halls, and 
Public Buildings, including their 
NEW SLOW-COMBUSTION 
STOVES, 
Which for Heating Power and Economy ~ 
in Fuel stand unrivalled. 
Drawings and Price Lists Free. 
DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, _ 
: [ 


IN PREPARATION 


Medium 4to—120 pages—Illustrated. Price to Subscribers, 10/6 * 


HISTORIC MEMORIALS 


OF THE 


First Presbyterian Church of Belfast. 


Sriumtery or ConTENTs. aa 


The Letterpress will comprise a Historical Sketch i 
embracing the substance of Rev. A. Gordon’s Four — 
Centennial Lectures—Annals of the Congregation 
1642—Roll of Ministers from 1642, with biograp 
particulars—Lists of Office-bearers (Secretary, T 
urer, Sexton) from 1760—Extracts from the Ft 
Register from 1712 to 1736, a record of priceless 
for old family history in Belfast—and from the Ba 
Register from 1757 till 1790—Lists of Subscribe 
Building in 1783—Various other Lists of Constitu 


The Illustrations (of which there will be 6 full l 
and about 27 others) will comprise a View of th 
-Meeting-House in 1783—Views of same — c 
‘interior) in 1883—-Representations of the umen 
‘Tablets and Windows—Sketches of the Vestry, a 
and Communion Table, Organ lery, and- 
also the old Communion Plate, Psalm Book, et 
Portraits of Rev. Thomas Emlyn and Rev. Ja 
Crombie, D.D., etc. . Ss 


- Orders to .be sent to a 
GEORGE K. SMITH, Eo i i 
The Castle, BELI 


